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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


In our last address to the public, we observed that “ the Editor 
intended giving a series of Essays on the genius of the British Poets, 
to form the leading article of the Magazine from the commencement of 
the next volume.” Several of our literary friends, however, have 
endeavoured to convince us that we would gratify the public taste more 
by mingling them with occasional Essays on the genius and writings of 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, French and Spanish Poets; not forgetting, at 
the same time, any poet, no matter to what country he belongs, who has 
either rendered himself immortal, or deserves to become immortal by 
his works. Whether the arguments made use of to convince us of the 
truth of this opinion, be conclusive or not, they assumed, in our eyes at 
least, such an appearance of truth, such an accordance with that restless 
apirit of curiosity, — that endless thirst of endless knowledge which 
characterizes man, that we could not help yielding to them. Accord- 
ingly we have commenced this part of our labours with an Essay on 
the Genius and Writings op Homer. Our article on the Periodical 
Press, is unavoidably delayed till next month: it will afterwards 
appear regularly, and our reasons for delaying it satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

In our present number will appear three poems, “ The Martyr of 
Spain,” “ A Dream,” continued from our last number, and “ Am,” all 
from the same pen, modestly signed B. The first communication we 
received from him was his “ Lament op Despair,” which appeared in 
'a former number, in which wo solicited a continuance of his communi- 
cations. We did so because we perceived he possessed the true poetic 
spirit,*— that richness, variety and delicacy of imagination which neither 
art nor science can impart 5 and which, nature reserves for her own 
peculiar favorites. We perceived that he was capable of a still higher 
flight than that which he ventured to take in his “Lament of 
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Despair.” IIo has responded to our invitation, perhaps because ho 
perceived we were not insensible to his merits ; and we are happy to say 
that we have prophesied aright, and that all his subsequent eommuni- 
cations arc of a still higher and suhliuier character. At present, 
however, we choose merely to draw the attention of our readers to his 
productions : the claims of genius require this at our hands, and it is a 
duty which we shall always discharge with pleasure, though wc doubt 
whether such a practice is sanctioned by the authority of ouv contem- 
porary conductors of the Peiiodiral Press. In these matters, however, 
we shall always judge for ourselves. Wc shall never tread in the 
footsteps of others except while they tread in the footsteps of nature, 
or, at least, while wc imagine they do so. He who follows a fixed plan 
• can seldom be natural, because, though all the laws of nature proceed 
from one immutable principle ot primum mobile, they possess in them- 
selves an endless variety always adapting themselves to each other, and 
consequently shifting their present aspect. Whilever, therefore, we 
can satisfy, ourselves that wc follow nature, we shall give ourselves no 
concern about what our contemporaries follow. We shall only add, 
that having called the attention of our readers to the communications 
of Ih, we shall, in a future number, enter into a critical examination of 
their merits. His 41 Ali” consists of three cantos which will In* 
regularly continued. 

Answers for several of our correspondents will be left at our pub- 
lishers. 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


The eighty-second volume of the 
European Magazine was embel- 
lished with an engraving of the 
celebrated Psyche of IVfr, West- 
macott, executed in the first style of 
art. We have now the pleasure of 
being able to gratify our readers 
and subscribers with the amorous 
lover of the amorous fair. The 
loves and fortunes of Cupid and 
Psyche are related in one of the 
most delightful episodes in the 
M Metamorphoses" or “golden year" 
of Lucius Apuleius. Whether we 
should give fyiip the credit of being 
the' original inventor of this fable, 
or trace it to an earlier source, are 
questions that appear adhuc sub 
fudicc. It is contended by those 
who incline to the latter opinion, 
that this fable is alluded to by 
Syucsius in his book on dreams, 
and obscurely by Plato and Plotinus, 
that Plato could not derive bis 
knowledge from Apuleius, and that 
Plotinus apd. Synesius would not 
borrow from Apuleius, as the Greek 
philosophers never borrowed from 
the Latin authors, having all the 
sources of perfection kmong them- 
selves* This reasoning appears to 
ns very inconclusive, for, in the first 
place, no argument can be drawn 
r fcqip au obscure allusion, or from 


any thing obscure. If it be evi- 
dent that Plato’s allusion ha** a 
reference to Cupid and Psyche, this 
evidence must arise from the allu- 
sion being clear and unequivocal, 
or from its ambiguity being re- 
moved by the explanation of con- 
temporary or immediately succeed- 
ing writers, whose acquaintance 
with the literature, and traditions of 
the age, rendered those allusions 
clear to them which to us are 
perfectly obscure. - That the evi- 
dence cannot arise from the former 
source is manifest, because the 
allusion is allowed to he obscure; 
and that it does not arise from the 
explanation of contemporary writers 
is equally evident, as no writer has 
ever alluded either to the fable 
of Cupid and Psyche, v or to this 
obscure, allusion,. From the time of 
Plato to that of Apuleius. If, then, 
we have no means of removing the 
obscurity that hangs over this 
allusion of Pl&to, how can we 
pretend to assert that it has any 
reference to the fable of Cupid and 
Psyche. It may, no doubt, be 
argued, that an allusion may be 
obscure, and yet clearly understood i 
' but to tins argument we would . 
reply, that it is itself either an ob- 
scure argument, or an orroatytsone. 
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The obscurity of an allusion must 
arise either from a confused, un- 
grammatical structure of expres- 
sion, or from its having reference 
to customs, traditions or opinions 
which have been long since lost. 
In the latter case the obscurity can 
never be removed till some acci- 
dental discovery makes us ac- 
quainted with them, which, as we 
have just shewn, is not the case 
in the present instance : if the 
obscurity arise from a confused 
form of expression, or a misplaced 
inversion of the natural style or 
structure, but that this obscurity 
can be removed by reducing each 
clause to its natural place in 
the sentence, the allusion is no 
longer obscure, though the lan* 
guage in which it is expressed 
belongs to that species of diction 
which we call an obscure style. If 
no transposition of clauses can 
remove the obscurity, it is impos- 
sible to say whether Plato’s allusion 
has any reference to this fable or 
not, and therefore Apuleius will 
still remain entitled to the credit of 
being the original inventor of it. 
The other argument that would 
trace back this fable to the time of 
Plato is equally inconclusive, name- 
ly, that Plotinus and Syne.sius 
would not borrow from Apuleius, 
being a Latin writer, as the Greek 
philosophers had all the sources of 
perfection among themselves. This 
is completely begging the question : 
it is supposing that the fable of 
Cupid and Psyche were known to 
the Greeks before Apuleius wrote, 
and that consequently the two 
writers had no occasion to borrow 
from him. This, however, is the fact 
to be proved, and if it be taken for 
granted, what occasion is there to 
have recourse to any argument to 
prove it. It does not, therefore, 


appear to us fair to strip Apuleius 
of the honor of being the original 
inventor of this fable, because we 
find an obscure allusion in Plato, 
the very obscurity of which renders 
it of no value, or because some 
writers choose to take it for granted 
that the Greeks were acquainted 
with this fable without the slightest 
authority for the assumption. 

The fable of Cupid and Psyche 
is intended to represent the lapse of 
the human soul, or the reasoning 
faculty when once it yields to the 
seductions of love and desire. She 
lived a long time with Cupid in a 
beautiful retreat, whither she was 
conveyed by Zephyrus, and enjoyed 
his caresses without having ever 
seen or wished to see him. She 
recognised him only by the organs 
of feeling and hearing. This was 
the period of her innocence ; but 
her sisters, Nature and Imagination, 
prompted her to lay a snare to see 
her invisible husband, in which she 
unhappily succeeded, and was 
precipitated to earth. Here she 
wandered a long time in search of 
her husband, and at length arrived 
at the Temples of Ceres and Juno, 
whose aid she implores ; after various 
toils, vexations and misfortunes, 
which she is obliged to endure in 
expiation of her guilt, she is wafted 
to her native heaven anil united 
with Cupid. Venus, by whom she 
was long persecuted, is evidently 
not the goddess of love and desire, 
though she is not represented as 
the celestial Venus ; and Cupid is 
here taken for the god of pure 
desire, or divine love. The fable 
in the original Latin of Apuleius, 
may be justly considered one of the 
most beautiful of antiquity. There 
ivs an English translation of it by 
Mr. Taylor, dedicated to the Royal 
Academy, 
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ON ThB GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF HOMER. 

“ De hoc multi raulta, omnis aliquid, nemo satis.** 


Though all ages and nations, in 
their comparative estimate of ppeti- 
ca] merit, have assigned Homer a 
precedence over all "other poets, it 
does not appear that any of his com* 
mentators or translators have point- 
ed out the distinctive character of 
that species of excellence to which 
he owes his superiority.. It is ge- 
nerally admitted, that Milton excels 
him in sublimity, Virgil in judg- 
ment, and Horace in elegance and 
delicacy of taste. Even some of his 
greatest admirers would, perhaps, 
admit, that Spenser had a more 
romantic, and Rousseau a more 
luxuriant, imagination ; and that 
Shakspeare equalled, if not excelled, 
him iit delineation of character. 
Wherein then does he excel Milton, 
Virgil, Horace, Shakspeare, Spen- 
ser, Rousseau, and all other poets? 
To answer this question is evidently 
to describe the distinctive character 
of his genius: it is to point out 
that peculiar vein, tendency, or 
turn of mind, which lias impressed 
its own form and image on his 
works; for if he has not equalled 
these great poets in those qualities 
of poetic excellence which I have 
just mentioned, his acknowledged 
superiority over them proves, that 
he must have excelled them in some 
quality more attractive in, or more 
essential to, poetry, than either sub- 
limity, judgment, delicacy of taste, 
delineation of character, or any 
other faculty of mind that is ex- 
ercised in the creations and associa- 
tions of the muse. 

Now, if we can discover what this 
quality Is, we naturally discover 
.wherein Homer's strength lay ; and 
in this discevery, we necessarily 
discover the distinctive character of 
his genh|&. The genius of every 
writer njtost be traced to that parti- 
cular quality, or gift of mind in 
which he has chiefly excelled. The 
jgenius. of Swift and Butler con r 
sisted in that quality of mind which 
we denominate wit, for they, have 
manifested a natural propensity to 
exercise ir on every passible ocoa- 
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sion; and it is the natural propen- 
sity that determines the genius, or, 
rather, it is in the leading passion of 
the mind that our genius consists. 
The genius of Milton consisted in a 
passion for the great and the sublime : 
it is this passion that led him to 
take up a subject which gave him' 
full scope to range at large over the 
vast profound of ideal being, and 
indulge his propensity for the great ’ 
and the sublime. When a poet 
selects a subject adapted to that . 
particular gift of mind in which he 
excels, it is obvious that he has con- 
tinual opportunities of exercising 
it; and, accordingly, his productions 
have that fixed and determined cha- 
racter, which instantly points out 
the gfenius of their author. We 
have, therefore, no difficulty in dis- 
covering the genius of Milton, 
Swift, and Htidibras,' because they 
took up subjects suited to their 
genius. W6 easily perceive that the 
strength ©fthp two latter lay in 
their wit, and that of the former in 
vastness of conception ; but it is not 
so easy to discover wherein the na-' 
tural strength of Pope or Drydcn 
lay, because they wrote on such a 
variety of subjects, each requiring 
a treatment, and consequently, a 
genius, peculiar to itself, that we 
have some difficulty in ascertaining 
that species of writing in which they 
were most capable of excelling, and 
consequently of determining their na- 
tural genius ; or, in other words, the 
character and natural tendenoy of 
that passion, which originally led 
them, to cultivate the muses. Such 
writers possess, it is true, a versa- 
tility of genius, but there is in. every 
mind a leading propensity, which, 
if indulged, will enable the poet to 
attain to higher excellence than he 
possibly can by attempting various 
styles* and various subjects. The 
frame of grind, the feelings, erne- * 
tions, affections, and sympathies, 
which [produced *? Eloisa to Abe- 
lard,’* differ tot muph from those 
Which produced the " Rape of the 
Loch,” that many writers who . 
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could hare produced the one, would 
completely fail in attempting: the 
other, because each required a ge- 
nius peculiar to itselC Pope, then, 
having* succeeded so admirably in 
both, we find' considerable difficulty 
in determining his natural genius, 
or that endowment of mind iii which 
he chiefly excelled. Hence it fol- 
lows,, that though every common 
reader knows, that Milton excelled 
in‘ the sublime, Swift and Butler in 
wit, the very commentators on Pope 
cannot agree in determining tlie 
character of his genius, or the rank 
which he should hold in the poetic 
world, or even among the poets of 
his own country. Whether it can 
be determined or not belongs not 
to our present enquiry, but the cir- 
cumstance ’itself shews, that when 
tve cannot ascertain what pleases us 
most in the works of any particular 
poet, when the pleasure seems 
equally caused by different species 
or excellence vying with each other,, 
but none tran seen gently pre-eminent 
over the rest, we are necessarily at 
a loss to discover that leading pro- 
pensity of mind in which his genius 
consists. To apply these observa- 
tions to the genius of Homer, it is 
obvious, that unless we succeed in 
discovering that particular charm 
which fascinates us most in his 
writings, we must remain ignorant 
of that spirit which distinguishes 
his works from those of all other 
poets, thoilgh we should write vo- 
lumes upon it ; for these volumes 
• would be an unconnected mass of 
commentaries, not. on his genius, 
but on his works. They would 
point out various beauties, and va- 
rious species of excellence, but his 
great and characteristic excellence 
would still remain unknown. 

Why is it we say, that the genius 
of Milton consisted in a passion for 
the sublime? .Evidently, because it 
predominates through his writings, 
and eclipses all his other excellen- 
cies. His mind was continually 
pandering atrtid scenes placed far 
.\heyond the confines of sensible ex- 
He conversed with im- 
; he spoke a language which 
only to beings of a superior 
niap. The breathings of 
abjp&-^«re upon bis lips, because 
lie eoj^dned* not with man, hut 
/held cbhferse with those unbodied 


spirits which he has embodied in his 
works, and who are the principal 
actors in them. It is, therefore, in 
the grandeur and sublimity of his 
conceptions that he has surpassed 
all other .writers, not excepting 
even Homer himself, for the uods 
of Homer were of too earthly a 
mould to bear even a distant re- 
semblance to the Angels of Milton. 
If the genius of Milton, then, con- 
sisted in a passion for the sublime, 
because it is in the sublimity of his 
descriptions that he chiefly* excels, 
the genius of Homer must, conse- 
quently, be sought for in that par- 
ticular quality of mind which he 
lias impressed upon his works, and 
in which he lias excelled Milton 
and all other poets. In discovering 
this quality of mind, however, we 
discover not only what we are in 
search of, but we discover also that 
uality of. poetic excellence which 
res the mind with the most ardent 
pleasures, the most eager and rap- 
turous delights, and which gives to 
poetry its greatest charm and most 
permanent attraction ; for neither 
the. sublimity of Milton, nor the 
majesty of Virgil, communicates 
such high delight to the lover of 
poetry, as he derives from the pe- 
rusal of the Iliad. To discover the 
charm that communicates this plea- 
sure is to discover the true cha- 
racter of Homer’s mind, and the 
spirit that pervades his writings — a 
spirit to which not only his passion 
for the sublime, but all his other 
passions and endowments were ren- 
dered subservient. ' 

Dry den, in those well-known 
verses, in which he compares the 
genius of Homer with that of Virgil 
and Milton, says, that <c loftiness of 
thought” is hts characteristic and 
distinguishing excellence; but if 
so,, why do we read the Iliad with 
greater pleasure than the Paradise^ 
Lost, which is still more lofty and 
sublime. Homer, then, must have 
impressed some other character of 
mind upon the Iliad, that pleases 
us more than mere ** loftiness of 
thought;” for, if the pleasure were 
to be traced to this source, Paradise 
Lost would be read vyith greater 
pleasure than the Iliad. It is true, 
Hqmer’s sublimity is a. source of 
indescribable pleasure to us, but 
it is equally true, that there must 
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he something else in Homer with 
winch we are pleased still more, for 
I. repeat it, if there were not, we 
should more frequently recur to the 
perusal of the Paradise Lost than to 
tfijM of the Iliad. 

Whether we succeed in ascertain- 
ing’ what pleases us most in poetry 
or not, it must he admitted that the 
communication of pleasure is the 
soul of poetry, and ♦hut alone which 
makes us linger with delight amid 
the haunts of Parnassus. Whoever, 
therefore, imparts the highest plea- 
sure is the greatest poet. It may 
be said, that if poetry has no higher 
object in view than that of pleasure, 
a mere buffoon may please us lor 
the moment, as well as Swift or 
Butler, Homer or Milton; and that, 
consequently, greatness of mind has 
no necessary alliance with the power 
of dispensing pleasure. That the 
buffoon may please as well as the 
poet 1 admit, but does he find no 
greater difficulty in imparting this 
pleasure than the poet ? Docs he 
require the same expansion of mind, 
the same discrimination of judg- 
ment, the same refinement of feel- 
ing, the same sublimity of idea, the 
same delicacy of taste, the same 
chastity of imagination, the same 
native and rapturous enthusiasm, 
the same greatness, dignity, gene- 
rosity, nobleness, and majesty of 
mind? The fact is, that what 
would please us in the buffoon, 
would disgust us in the poet. We 
look to the former as a creature be- 
low ourselves, who is willing to do 
anything that may amuso us; but 
we look up to the poet as a being of 
a superior order, raised above the 
ordinary level of human nature; 
whose sentiments exalt us, whose 
feelings refine us, whose imagina- 
tion cnobles us, whose associations, 
images, and creations not only en- 
chant, but place before us the most 
luxuriant banquet which fancy can 
anticipate, or the constitution of 
our nature enable us to enjoy. 
Where such high expectations are 
excited, how difficult is it to impart 
that pleasure which we seek for in 
poetry. Though . the communica- 
tion of pleasure then is the sole ob- 
ject of the j^oet, it requires the. 
highest exercise of human genius to 
impirt it. f t may said, that the 


pleasure which the poet imparts is, 
in itself, no proof of merit, becam e 
the rapture which we feed, frequent- 
ly arises from passages which seem 
to have been penned without diffi- 
culty, and to be simple effusions 
suggested by the influence exercised 
over his feelings at the moment, 
(irant it; will any person who does 
nut possess the feelings of a poet 
produce similar effusions? What 
the weak man accomplishes with 
difficulty, the strong man effects 
with ease i and what Raphael could 
effect with one touch of his pencil, 
would require months and years 
from an inferior artist. Besides, 
we do not always know, that those 
beautiful passages in poetry which 
seem to he the instinctive, unpreme- 
ditated effusions of the poet, arc 
actually what we suppose them to 
be. The highest exercise of art. 
consists ill concealing art, and ap- 
pearing easy and natural. 

“ True ease in writing comes from art, 
not chance 

The greatest poet, consequently, is 
he who pleases us most ; and he who 
accomplishes it with greatest ease is 
evidently the greatest favourite of na- 
ture. That Homer pleases us more 
than Virgil, with all his tenderness, 
judgment, and majesty; that he 

f deuses us more than Milton, with all 
tis sublimity, with all those grand 
and terrific scenes which he scatters 
around him in horrific magnificence ; 
that he pleases us more than any 
other heroic poet requires not to be 
proved, while it is verified by the 
consent of ages, and the common 
feelings of mankind. 

What is it, then, that pleases us 
in Homer ? What is the character 
of that spirit which constitutes his - 
genius, and distinguishes him from 
all other poets? I reply, an ardent 
and impassioned enthusiasm of mind , 
arising from that quick and rapid 
sensibility of feeling which responds 
to the slightest impulse. Tire mind 
of Homer was so finely organized, 
that no impression was lost upon; 
him. He was alive to every influx 
cnce, and he imparted to others that 
life, and ardour, and impassioned 
energy which he felt himself. He 
identifies himself with all hisdm^ 

‘ meters, and speaks the language of 
that passion by which they aret 
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influenced. He was inspired by his field. Homer had the art of placing* 
own feelings, and what is strongly Ajax on a level with Hector, and oY 
felt is strongly expressed, The p hieing Achilles above him, and yet 
mind of Homer took “ its form and of attaching ns so much to the Tro- 
pressnre” from the immediate object jan Prince, that we frequently en- 
which his own imagination had deavour to cheat ourselves into a 
placed before him. His feelings belief, that he was equal to Achilles 
were of too ethcrial and unearthly himself in heroic achievements. But 
a mould to remain fixed for a mo- whence did Homer derive this art ? 
ment after the scene had changed, From that very enthusiasm and sus- 
and therefore it is difficult to say, ceptibility of feeling which formed 
wbat character in the Iliad is Ho- the very essence of his genius. A 
mer’s peculiar favourite, because the man of quick sensibility of feeling 
instant lie summons anv character can, in an instant, divest himself of 
before him, he forgets all his former all former impressions. If any in- 
sympathies, and seems to have no foresting object presents itself to bis 
feeling but for the hero who is pre- view, it strikes him so forcibly, front 
sent to his view. He is agitated by his being so easily affected, that all 
the same passion, because he ima- former feelings and affections are 
gines himself placed in the same lost in the strong sensation of the 
situation. If he describe his ac- moment. The man of slow and ob- 
tions, be lifts himself to the com- tpse feelings, receives impressions 
bat ; — he is fired with that strong slowly, and parts with them slowly, 
tide of military enthusiasm which Such men may be said, in a manneiv 
animates his hero, so that Agamem- - to have only one unvaried round, or 
non, Mcnelaus, Diomed, Ulysses, succession "of feeling. The same 
Teucer, Glaucus, Eneas, Sarpedon objects are continually recurring 
and Panda rus. appear by turns, equal to them, and renewing the same 
in might to Hector, Ajax, or even thoughts and impressions, because 
Achilles himself. The present hero even when new objects present 
seems always to be the greatest themselves, their feelings are too 
hero, because the enthusiasm of indurated to be affectecf by them. 
Homer was so strongly excited by They make, consequently, no im- 
theobject before him, that all former pression, or at least an impression 
reminiscences were forgotten, and too slight ever to return. The in- 
the present warrior seems to be the fluence of new objects being, con- 
hero of tb© poem. Hence, Mene- scquently, lost upon them, their old 
laus is the hero of the third book, impressions and habitual feelings 
Diomed of the fifth, Hector and become progressively more and more 
Ajax of the seventh. Hector alone confirmed, and the more any im- 
of the eighth, Agamemnon of the pression, feeling or affection of our 
eleventh, llector again of the twelfth, nature is strengthened, the more 
and so of the other books. Homer, difficult it is to remove it by any 
accordingly, excels all poets in the new influence, so that what would 
distribution of poetic justice. The slightly affect a man of natural in- 
strong and ardent patriotism that sensibility before be becomes the 
attached him to his country, and slave of one tame, insipid round of 
which frequently inspires him with feeling, will not affect him in the 
the most 'generous, the most exalted, least afterwards. This can never 
the most impassioned sentiments, is happen to a man of quick sensibt- 
( as completely forgotten, as if it had lity ; for as every thing affects him, 

. never been felt, while he is engaged every day has feelings* emotions, 
in describing the exploits, and deli- and sympathies of its own. As his 
fnbating the characters of the J Trojan feelings are consequently ©hanging 
c* Chiefs, so that we can hardly per- with every change of circumstance 
suade ourselves, after reading 'the and situation, he is a stranger to 
?IIiad, that Achilles is a greater all fixed impressions, and therefore 
^rrk^ tban Hector '% and jve are every new species of agency has its 
bdievfe, evened* the full effect upon him. His mind is 
jr himself, that pot afready pre-occupied with habi- 
' meet hitp in the tuahhnpressi^s* or modes or feel- 
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ing, which, from their long ascen- 
dancy over him repel all other in- 
fluences. He is free as the air, vo- 
latile as the birds of heaven, as open 
to every new influence as the infant 
mind on which* no impression has 
ever been made. He roves from 
scene to scene, from creation to crea- 
tion, in search of new delight. His 
appetite for enjoyment is so insatia- 
ble, so keen, and eager, that he soon 
devours all the pleasure which each 
new object is capable of bestowing, 
and therefore he seeks for 1 new modes 
of pleasure in the contemplation of 
new objects. He has not, conse- 
quently, a long acquaintance with 
any object, and therefore no object 
can fix his affections to itself alone, 
and wean them from those uutried 
delights which he always antici- 
pates, and always enjoys in the 
contemplation of new objects. — 
Hence, whenever any thing new 
and interesting presents itself tp 
him, whether it he a natural or 
ideal creation, it takes entire pos- 
session of him, because there is no- 
thing to prevent its influence. He 
is not the creature of anv particular 
assion by which it can be repelled : 
c is a stranger to all fixed impres- 
sions, and therefore he yields with- 
out resistance to the influence of the 
moment. It was this fine suscepti- 
bility of feeling, this fine enthusiasm 
that enabled Houier to identify him- 
self completely with all his charac- 
ters, to place himself in their situa- 
tions, and to enjoy the luxury of 
sympathising in their distresses, and 
of revelling in their delights. En- 
thusiasm paints all^ its objects in 
such strong and vivid colouring, 
that they assume the appearance of 
life and reality. Homer, accordingly, 
the moment he sketched any image 
in hi?, own mind, yras not less in- 
fluenced by it, than if it had a real 
and virtual existence. It appeared to 
him no longer the work ot imagina- 
tion, and consequently the moment 
this creative faculty had given it 
tt a local habitation aod a name,” 
he no longer consulted with its pa- 
rent; he never asked his imagina- 
tion, which qras the most happy or 
ingenious way of describing it, but 
trusting altogether to the strong 
\ impression which it made upon him, * 
he described ft as jit affected liis feel- 
ings alone, andfnetead of obliging 


it to conform to any principles of 
poetic reasoning, ana of describing 
it as these principles would dictate, 
he obliged his reasoning, his ima- 
gination, his understanding, all his 
perceptive and discriminative facul- 
ties, to conform to the sympathies 
or affections which it excited within 
him. Hence, he describes every ob- 
ject as it affects him, without ever 
enquiring, whether this was the 
right way or not. Had he con- 
sulted reason, when he designed the 
character of Hector, it would have 
directed him not to dwell with such 
ardour and fire on the heroism and 
virtues of this chief, not to intro- 
duce him with such pomp and ma- 
jesty into the field, not to give him 
that warlike and “ godlike” ap- 
earance that struck terror into the 
ravest of the Grecian Chiefs. Rea- 
son would say to him, if you exalt 
the character of Hector so highly, 
you will lessen the fame and glory 
of. your own countrymen, and this 
cannot he reconciled with true patri- 
otism. Endue him with giant might 
if you will: give him the strength 
of Hercules the Greeks will only 
derive the greater honour for their 
victories over him ; but do not make 
him, at the same time, more heroic, 
more intrepid, more expert in the 
use of his arms, more rapid and ira- 

I ietuous in the field, more divine in 
lis appearance, more magnanimous, 
generous, forgiving/ and humane, 
more desirous of peace, and at the 
same time more prodigal of exist- 
ence, where the safety of his country 
requires such a sacrifice. If you 
endow Hector with these virtues, 
what more enviable or more godlike 
accomplishments can you bestow on 
the divine Achilles himself. These 
are the lessons which reason would 
have dictated : they are the princi- 
ples by which Virgil was guided in 
designing the character of Turnus ; 
but Homer spurned such partial and 
niggard views. He consulted only 
his own feelings, and they were so 
tremblingly alive to every impres- 
sion, that lie had no difficulty* in 
placing himself in the situation of 
all his characters, and of feelirig as 
they would have felt. He to whom 
nature has denied such generous 
feelings and exquisite sensibility, 
could never identify Jhutoself so Com*' 
pletely with his ^Uara^ters, and con-\ 
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fluently he could not do them jus- objects of delight. There are, no- 
tice, because he could not feel for cordingly, few uninteresting char 
them, ^ ^ rarters in the Iliad, and these few 

It was different with Homer. All arc scarcely presented to us, when 
his creations are interesting, and they are dismissed again; but in 
therefore all his characters are in- proportion as Homer is happy in 
teresting: they are pure creations any of his creations, in the same 
of his own. if every thing related proportion is he attached to it. — 
in the Iliad were even true, yet the Accordingly, when he first sketched 
chapters must be all ideal crea- the person and character of Hector 
tioos. Homer lived at too distant in his own mind, the image ap- 
a period from the Trojan war, to pea red so noble, so graceful, so much 
have any certain knowledge of the the hero, so much the man, that he 
persons whom he . describes. He became naturally enamoured of it. 
might have sufficient authority to His feelings were of too fine and 
know, that there were such men, and susceptible a nature not to feel de- 
that they performed such and such lighted with so graceful, so imno- 
exploits ; but with regard to their sing, so godlike an image, lie 
characters, dispositions, virtues or prized it as the happiest of his crca- 
viecs, he could know next to no- tions ; for if it had not the colossal 
thing, for he acknowledges himself, bulk of Hercules, it had the grace 
in the second book, that the reports and beauty of Apollo, the rapidity 
of this war was only guessed at by of Achilles, and the majesty of 
rumour. AH the character^ in th$ Agamemnon. The swift - footed 
Iliad are, therefore, pure creations Achilles could not overtake him iri 
of the poet, and he had the fondness the chase, and the impetuosity of 
of a parent for them all. The en- his charge has something in it so 
thusiasm of Homer would hardly grand and sublime, so rapid and re- 
suffer him to create an unintcrest- sistless, that his enemies appear in 
ing character, because poetic enthu- our imagination to fall prostrate at 
siasm is continually straying among his feet, 

“ Exhaustless, spiritless, afflicted, fallen.” 

Who can imagine otherwise when he reads the following passage ? 

44 Fierce on his rattling rhariot, Hector came. 

His eyes like Gorgon fliot a sanguine flame 
That withered all their host: like Mars he stood. 

Dire as the monster, dreadful as the God.” 

He 19 Always foremost in the dangers and perils of the war. 

“ First of the foe, great Hector marched along. 

With terror clothed, and more than mortal strong.” 

No wonder, then, that Homer should and relaxes in the fight, though, in 
have so frequently called him the this very book, he killed Pandatus 
godlike Hector . He, makes no fi- and a host of Trojans, wounded 

S ure in the Iliad before the fifth Venus, and sent Mars groaning to 
ook, and the moment the great heaven. At the presence of Hector, 
Tydides beholds him', he trembles, however, lie 

44 Paused amidst his full career, 

Then first the hero’s manly breast knew fear.” 

‘ No wonder, then, that Homer he was an enemy tp Greece, and 
should become enamoured of so though he does the same justice to 
boldyjso i$giritcd, v so animated, and all the Trojan chiefs, simply because 
so majestic a chief, particularly he always identifies himself with 
' when lip was the creation of his own the immediate character before him, 
genius. He forgets, therefore, that his feelings being too * susceptibly of 
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impressions to resist this sympathy, 
yet he divclls with a kind or inspi- 
ration on the character of the god- 
like Hector. He attaches us more 
to him than to Achilles himself. Ifhe 
had not the untamed passions, ahd 
indomitable spirit of the latter, it 
was not because he was less brave, 
less courageous, less daring or in- 
trepid, less skilful or expert in the 
use of his weapon*, less formidable 
to his enemies, o r less wreckless of 
existence, but because he possessed 
a more filial reverence and solicitude 
for his parents, a more paternal an- 
xiety for the destinies of his infant, 
unprotected son. 



a more tender affection for his be- 
loved Adromachc, and a more zeal- 
ous and undivided attachment to 
the welfare of his country than 
either Achilles or Ajax, or any 
other chief in the Trojan or Grecian 
hosts. Homer, then, forgets his 
atriotism, while Hector stands in 
is presence, and he seems a Trojan 
in his heart: he v can sympathize 
only with the object before him, 
aim this sympathy is so strong, that 
lie can feel no other impression at 
the moment. 

How differently are we affected in 
the Eneul, where all our sympathies 
are for Eneas and his companions ; 
and yet they are seldom worthy of 
it. They have no. passion : all their 
actions are premeditated, and guided 
by reason and cold deliberation. 
In Homer, every thing is pregnant 
with passion, and, therefore, every 


thing lives and moves, and has a 
being. Even his Gods are hurried 
forward by the .influence of this 
mighty engine, and cannot refrain 
from joining in mortal strifes, and 
assisting their favourite warriors. 
But in the Encid, every thing goes 
on smoothly and calmly; and from 
what has happened, we can gene- 
rally guess what will next take 
place, because the Pious Eneas will 
do nothing but what reason dictates. 
The storms of passion are not suf- 
fered to approach him, anil his very 
virtues seem to be acquired, — to be 
the offspring of reflection, not of 
nature, or of natural feeling. Hec- 
tor's piety, greatness, and genero- 
sity of mind arc of a much higher 
character than those of Eneas • hut 
when the battle rages, passion pre- , 
dominates, and makes him forget- 
ful of all consequences. He storms 
the enemy in the very face of 
heaven, and the iuauspicious omens 
of the Gods, so far from terrifying 
him, only serve to rouse all the 
energies of his mind. His passion, 
however, so far from obscuring his 
intellect, only enables him to rise 
to more expanded and exalted views 
of Providence, and of man. When 
the eagle drops the enormous bleed- 
ing serpent, in the twelfth book, 
Polydamns endeavours to dissuade 
him from attacking the Grecian en- 
trenchments, ami predicts, from the 
omen, that the Gods were unfavour* 
able to the design; but Hector, 
spurning such tame, effeminate, and 
superstitious counsel, charges his 
prophetic brother with cowardice, 
and asks if he must guide his 


— n Wavering mind 

By wandering birds that flit with every wind. 
Ye vagrants of the sky, your wings extend 
Or where the suns arise, or where extend ; 

To right, to left, unheeded^take your way. 
While I the dictates of high heaven obey. 
Without a sign , his sword the brave man draws, 
Jind asks no omen but his country's cause." 


Such is the sublime, the luminous, 
and the patriotic piety of Hector. 
Homer, then, has tne art of uniting 
the sublimcst piety with the sub- 
limeat passion, of which Virgil af- 
fords but few instances. Hector’s 
piety, so far from moderating his 


passion, serves only to inflame it, 
as the following inimitable passage, 
pregnant with tire, passion, and en- 
thusiasm, sufficiently testifies. After 
rejecting the counsel of his pro- 
phetic brother. 
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“ Furious he spoke, and rushing to the wall. 

Calls on his host ; his host obeys the call ; 

With ardour follow where their leader flies, 

Redoubling clamours thunder in the skies. 

Jove breathes a whirlwind from the hills of Ide, 

And drifts of dust the clouded navy hide : 

He fills the Greeks with terror and dismay, 

And gives great Hector the predestined day. 

Strong in themselves, but stronger in their aid. 

Close to the works, their rigid seige they laid. 

In vain the mounds and massy beams defend, 

While these they undermine, and those they rend. 

Upheave the piles that prop the solid wall ; 

And heaps on heaps the smoky ruins fall. 

Greece on her ramparts stands the fierce alarms ; 

The crowded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 

Shield touching shield, a long refulgent row, 

Whence hissing darts, incessant rain below.” 

Shall we call this passage sublime ? describe the arms and person of an 
Few passages can certainly be more individual warrior. All is lire, all 
so ; uut the sublimity arises more is animation ; and this (ire and ani- 
from the passion, clamour, tumult, mation is the very soul of Homer’s 
and rapid succession of images, than sublimity. There is not ■ page in 
from abstract grandeur and vastness the Iliad where wo do not behold 
of conception. Greatness and vastness some vestige of this fire; its flame 
are the elements of Milton's suhlimi- ascends with him when he passes 
ty, but it is a greatness without fire, a the blue profound of sensible exist- 
vastness that frequently evaporates, ence, when he enters the assembly 
and destroys the intended elFect by of the Gods, and describes the coun- 
its approach to immensity, an ap- cils by which they arc governed, 
proach which necessarily renders it Nothing can exceed the grandeur 
obscure. Hut Homer cannot be and fire with which he closes the 
sublime without firing us at the above book, where he represents 
same time with that living flame Hector forcing open the gates that 
which never forsakes him, whether guarded the entrenchments of the 
he wander through the remotest enemy with an 
coniines of ideal being, or merely 

“ Unwieldy rock, the labour of a God.” 

Armed with this rock 

— - “ Before the folded gates he came, 

Of massy substance, and stupendous frame; 

With iron bars and brazen hinges strong, 

-On lofty beams of solid timber hung : 

Then, thundering through the planus with forceful sway 
Drives the sharp rock; tne solid beams give way. 

The folds are shattered ; from the crackling door 
Leap the resounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 

Now rushing in, the furious chief appears, 

Gloomy as night, and shakes two sinning spears: 

A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came. 

And, from nis eve-balls, flashed the living flame, 
lie moves a God, resistless in his course, 

And seems a match for more than mortal force. 

Then pouring after, through the gaping space, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place ; 

The Greeks behold, they tremble and they fly 5 

The shore is heaped with death, and tumult rends the sky.” 
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Who could over wish to sec such a 
warrior defeated ? But the truth is, 
that we admire all Homer's warriors 
by turns, because he admired them 
himself. The Trojan Hector was 
as* great a favourite of his as the 
Hrcciau Ajax, while, in Virgil, all 
the opponents of Eneas are painted 
in such colours, that we cannot cn- 
-dure them. In the Encid, then, 
Virgil seeks to confine our sym- 
pathies to Eneas and his companions 
alone. Eneas is a saint, Mezen this 
nn infidel, Titrntts a barbarian. 
But with all the sanctity of Eneas, 
and with all Virgil’s admiration of 
him, there are some parts of his 
chai acter with which wc are dis- 
gusted. That he should take ad- 
vantage of Dido’s passion for him, 
is not surprising. Ife was not more 
than man, and reason yielded, as it 
generally does, to the stronger pro- 
pensities of that nature on which 
it is gr.tf * tl. But what excuse can 
he ottered for his cruel abandon- 
ment of thh unhappy Queen ? What 
ex nine can he offered for the cold 
hearted Jupiter of Virgil, who sends 
down Mercuiy to warn Eneas from 
Oarlhagc, after he had accomplished 
his infamous designs? If Mercury 
was to he sent at all, why was he 
not sent before he had yielded to his 
unhallowed (lame. Virgil, then, 
with all his coolness and delibera- 
tion, makes Jupiter the author of 
evil. Ilu not only suffers the per- 
petration' of the crime before he 
>ends his messenger, hut by send- 
ing him afterwards, and warning 
Eneas fr»»»u Carthage, he justifies 
its » ommission, ami virtually tells 
him, the crime which you have 
committed is only a crime, in the 
eyes of the world, not in mine. Do 
not, therefore, consider yourself 
hound lo be faithful to Dido. She 
was herself in fault and not you, 
and, therefore, abandon her. 1, 
who am the God of Justice, absolve, 
you from the crime. Eneas, then, 
whose actions are almost invari- 
ably guided by reason, and not by 
passion, acts more basely than the 
most passionate of Homer’s charac- 
ters, and, therefore, it is only to 
Homer we must look for that genius 
which lias the art of uniting pas- 
sion with greatness and magnani- 
mity of mind. Virgil’s principal 
. character seems to have no passion 


hut what is founded upon reason, 
and yet, he not only commits a de- 
liberate crime, in abandoning Dido, 
but he is told by Jupiter himself, 
that it is a crime not to commit it, 
that it is a crime to remain faithful 
to her, that it is no crime to de- 
ceive her, or rather that it is a crime 
not to deceive and abandon her. 
In a word, that the first crime he 
committed, can only be expiated by 
the commission of another. 

Virgil, throughout the whole con- 
duct of the Encid, never throws out 
the slightest hint that Eneas was 
subject to the frailties and infirmities 
of our nature, except in his amour 
with Dido ; and here lie redeems, 
if we may call it redemption, the 
crime which lie had committed, by 
trampling on the sympathies of his 
own nature, or, at least, by resisting 
those sympathies which are natural 
to man, by leaving Dido to her own 
fa to, by assuming a stern and inex- 
orable tone of character, and by 
pursuing the object which he bad in 
view, whatever miseries it might en- 
tail upon others. Eneas always lis- 
tens to the voice of reason, is always 
deaf to tin sympathy. He 

always does that which is best cal- 
culated to promote his objects, but 
he is a stranger to all greatness and 
generosity of character. His pas- 
sions never triumph over him : he is 
generous only when, he can be so 
with safety. He has the prudence, 
the caution, the prescience, the cal- 
culations of a man brought up ’in 
poverty, to whom certain prospects 
nave been opened, from the attain- 
ment of which no object or influence 
can divert him. Achilles, on the 
contrary, i.-, altogether the slave of 
passion, or, if he reason, it is the 
reasoning of passion. But why does 
Homer endow him with this strong, 
indomitable spirit ? Because he con- 
sidered that the most stubborn and 
passionate spirit was, at bottom, 
the most virtuous, the most heroic, 
the most generous, noble, and ex- 
alted character. He suspected that 
he who stopped, and reflected what 
was best to be done, what was most 
for Ills interest, what might prove 
most instrumental in the accomplish- 
ment of the objects which he had 
in view, possessed a meanness and 
littleness of soul, and that he was 
not to be trusted. Where there was 
C 
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no passion, lio considered there was for the moment : it subsided the 
no sou! ; where there was passion, instant In* came to reflect that 
lie considered there was no plots to they resulted from the domination 
circumvent the ihunocent, for the of ungovernable passion, and that 
passionate man never stops to de- Achilles, though incapable of pre- 
liberate, never weighs within him- meditating coldly and deliberately 
self the best means of accomplishing an evil act, could not restrain his 
his end. The plodding calculator hand when passion was at the helm. 
Wat a creature below the notice of Thus, in the opening of the Iliad, 
Hbiuer. He excused every thing he attributes all the miseries of the 
that resulted from passion, though, war to the" wrath of Achilles, his 
when he came to reflect on the evils favourite hero. But he was no fa- 
which resulted from the wrath of vourite while his feelings are acted 
Achilles, he could not resist, for upon by some opposite influence, 
the moment, a feeling of indigna- He scorns ready to ven,t all his in- 
tion against their author. This digualion upon him, when he re- 
feeling, however, he indulged only fleets on 

“That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain, 

Whose limbs, v it b urged on the naked share. 

Devouring dogs , ana ravenous vultures tore.” 

But though lie appears thus incensed yond a certain point. Tins, how- 
against him at the very opening of ever, is no proof of natural bar- 
tlie poem, he was, notwithstanding, barity of disposition ; for natures of 
his favourite hero; though as I have the most tender and exquisite sensi- 
already observed, we are frequently bility, when provoked beyond a 
seduced into a belief, that Hector attain degree, turn upon their 
was as dear to him as Achilles, enemy with a ferocity and venom 
Achilles, however, yielded to his that is totally foreign to their na- 
passions, and spurned the controul of turc. It is only a disposition na- 
reason and the dictates of prudence, turally barbarous, that will work 
mure than any other chief, and, then 1 - itself into a passion without any 
fore, Ilomer esteemed him the more, cause to excite it, except that of ae- 
He was regardless of consequences, complishing some self-interested 
and governed by the tyranny of his views, and that will suppress the 
own unbending, uncompromising most violent passion where an oh- 
nature. Hector reasons more than ject can he gained by it. But 
Achilles, though he is equally re- Achilles never rages without a cause, 
gardless of life when his honour never seeks for an opportunity to 
or the interests of his country is at insult, though he never suffers an 
stake. Achilles, however, never in- insult with impunity. He adheres 
dulgcs in passion without a cause, to what he thinks right, whether 
and he never suppresses the expres- he he right or wrong in thinking 
sion of his indignation when one* so. lie supports the weak man 
it is roused, though he may resist where he has justice on his side, 
yielding to the measures to which and sets power at defiance where it 
it would prompt him. If he restrain opposes itself to justice. All the 
bis hand, however, he restrains it Grecian chiefs, even Nestor himself, 
in obedience to a religious feeling, who viewed every thing through the 
not through a sense of fear. The eye of reason, and whose great age, 
heroes of Ilomer are, throughout, at the period \>f the Trojan war, 
more governed by religious than by placed him above the influence of 
moral feelings. The feelings of passion, looks upon Achilles as he, 
Achilles flever prompted him to any who, of alLother men, could be taost 
thing base or inglorious, if we ex- relied upon, who was most tenacious 
cept. his treatment of tin? dead budy of his word, ;i$Ost faithful to his 
of Hector ; but passion of the must engagements, most firm to his 
exalted and heroic nature will <ie- friends, and most incapable of being 
dine into savage ferocity, when it influenced by interested considcra- 
onte suffers Itself to be carried be-* tions. When Chalcas wished to 
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reveal tlic cause of the plague which 
afflicted the (I reeks, Achilles was 
the only warrior to whose protec- 
tion he would entrust himself, be- 
cause he considered him the only 
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warrior who would not be intimi- 
dated by the threats of Agamemnon, 
lie promises, therefore, to discover 
every thin# if this hero plighted his 
word to protect him, for he 


“ Must speak what wisdom would conceal. 

And truths, inviduous to the great, reveal. 

Hold is the task when subjects, grown too wise, 
Instruct a monarch where his error lies.” 


Achilles, without reflecting for a might result from taking Chalcas 
moment whether it was wisdom or under bis protection, instantly re- 
liot to conceal his sent intents, without plies to him, 
reflecting on the consequences that 


“ From thy inmost soul 

Speak what thou k newest, and speak without controul. 
Even hy that Hod 1 swear who rules* the day. 

To whom thy hands the vows of (S reeve convey. 

And whose blest oracles thy lips declare, 

Long as Achilles breathes the vital air, 
i\o daring Hreek, of all the numerous hand. 

Against his priest shall lift an impious hand. 

Not even the chief by whom our hosts arc Igd 
The King of Kings shall touch that sacred head.* 

(To be continued.) 


THE FAREWELL. 


Cold December lias almost expir’d, 

And another new year is in view. 

Hut the love which my bosom inspii'd 
To that bosom has sung its adieu. 

Ah ! bow wretched a creature am I, 

Who once was as careless and gay 

As the sweet*singing lark, that, on high. 
Wings her tow’ring, ethereal way. 

Like a flower embalm’d in morn’s dew, 

In the Harden of Life I arose; 

All I saw was attractive and new. 

As the fragrant and fresh-budded Rose. 

Hut on me the sun’s fostering ray, 
its encourngibg warmth never shed, 

And 1 scarcely had seen the full day 
Ere rny hopes of felicity fled. 

Oh, My Sarah ! had nature endow’d 
Thy lov’d form with lifsk exquisite charms. 

My warm tears would hot 'thus have o’er flow’d. 
Nor my bosom have known these alarms l 

Yet tho’ beauty’s pwn iipage we see, 

.When, enraptur’d, wegaze on thy face, 

*Tis thy mind that distinguishes thee 
Far beyond all exterior grace ! 

J8ut alas ! I must bid thee farewell ! 

May the blessings of heaven he thine ! 

Mav thy innocentbreast m?ver swell 
With the griefs that must ever he mine ! 
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MATCH-MAKING. 


. « an amorous thing is want.”— Hu di bras. 


" .%J*c my early youth I made a 
f&yage of enquiry to the Sister Isle : 
the songs of Ossian inspired me 
with a wish to examine this warlike 
people ou their own territory, and 
the fame of green Erin gave me an 
idea that 1 should find a rich supe- 
riority in her soil and produce when 
contrasted with the Highlands of 
Scotland. Moreover, l had met with 
so many students in Edinburgh, ami 
subalterns iff the regiments occa- 
sionally quartered there, each of 
whom had five hundred a year and 
a park, that I counted on a hospi- 
table reception, choice society, and 
much amusement in my tour. In 
the growth and numerical strength 
of the Hibernians I was not disap* 
pointed, nor as to their warlike ap- 
pearance and disposition. L found 
the lower orders intrepid and iras- 
cible to a high degree; nor were 
they over nice about the cause or 
nature of the quarrel, nor the de- 
gree of provocation. I have very 
. often seen Pat knock down his friend 
after spending his half-crown, and 
then sympathize with him for the 
wound which he had inflicted. — 
Nor was c/nd-law confined to these 
classes alone, the higher ones pos- 
sessed very gladiatorical habits, and 
were prone to indulge in liquor, 
love, and war. The fine Hibernian 
soil equally satisfied me that 1 was 
fight in my expectations ; but whe*^, 
the generous earth was most lavisf&v 
I observed poverty still ». fix, her . 
dire abode. The culture was out of 
all proportion with the capabilities 
of the land; while education and 
civilization -fell equally short of 
' the stren|pi and numbers of the 
people ; nay, industry was paralysed 
", by distress, and emulation cramped 
c. for want of .encouragement and pe-, 
cuniary means. In my quality of 
an examiner I have no right to talk 
to government on these subjects, but 
("Scotch man like) the less I $#id on 
. this subject the more I thought, a,nd 
the mariM was convinced that Cain 
donia was the happiest and best Used 


Sister of the two. In vain I looked 
for the parks and five hundreds per 
annum of the O.’s and the Mac’s, 
my studying ami travelling’, ac- 
quaintances. The father of one of 
them, tenanted a mud edifice upon 
a bog, and was ground; |o death by 
tithes, taxes, am} a bad landlord. 
Perhaps these parks, rent-rolls. See. 
wore mere figures in speech, and as- 
such let them rest. There was no 
lack uf noble mansions and fine 
estates springing up amongst sur- 
rounding misery, the possessors of 
which were, evenl then, absentees ; 
and whose stewards and land-agents, 
were pounding the cattle of the in- 
digent, and driving them to des- 
pair. This prefatory matter may, 
perchance, be considered superflu- 
ous to my reader ; but I beg leave 
to assure him, or her, that it leads 
to the subject of Match-Making. 

In the course of my tour through 
a great part of the country, I so- 
journed for a short time in the Coun- 
ties of Galway ami Roscommon ; 
from the former I was frightened 
ayvay by the constant reports of 
pistols discharged in duels, some- . 
times fought m public; for the 
amateurs there would turn out to 
see a cotiple of gentlemen decide ail 
affair of honour, - with as much avi- 
dity as the fancy resort to Moulscy 
Hurst, or Wormwood Scrubs, to 
. witness two fellow-creatures half- 
* murdering each other for a purse of 
goldand their colours, a silk hand- 
kerchief, of vulgar pattern, for the 
nepk of a ruffian. How much more 
honourable would it be to bleed for 
their national flag! But there is 
knavery as well as barbarity in these 
contests, and we will leave the scrubs 
all denominations to themselves. 
¥to,m the latter I was driyen ln^the 
almost certainty (If I remained) of 
breaking rov neck over the stone 
walls, which it was quite fashion- 
able and almost necessary to leap 
over, in and out. of the sporting 
field. In each of these counties 
there was a prodigious deal of 
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Mutch-Making; the country gen- 
tleman who really had some hun- 
dreds of pounds annually, dipped 
and mortgaged a little, had another 
drawback of his unemployed stock, in 
the form offine-grown,smi]i«g-eycd, 
affable young ladies : now the market 
being over-stocked, and the price bo 
jng much lowered by the over-pro- 
duce of these fair and flourishing 
plants, the owners were obliged to 
part with these valuables (for such, t 
as wives and mothers, they generally 
were) at a very low rate indeed; 
since tins was not a dead stock on 
hand, but one which consumed other 
articles which must come from , in- 
stead of going to, market. For these 
mighty reasons, parents were inces- 
santly on the alert for sons-in-law; 
sisters helped each other oft* in the 
best manner they could; the bro- 
thers turned hushaud-huiitera; and 
if a stranger came amongst them, 
he was not made game of in the 
vulgar ordinary way, but he was 
either ensnared hy bright eyes and 
warm complexions, brought down 
by the long bow of a brother, or 
taken by hook or by crook, by the 
angling, wiling, coursing, and heart- 
shooting of sisters and self, all of 
whom the happy man might be for- 
tunate enough to have for six months 
in the year at his table. When these 
gamesome practises and pairings 
failed, the field was very often taken 
in another way ; incautious birds 
were winged, and shy ones were 
now and then bagged by the under- 
taker, in punishment for their want 
of taste and feeling, and for their 
stubborn adherence to celibacy. It 
has erroneously and impolitely been 
advanced, that you could not look.* 
at an Irish woman at table without 
her saying, “ Port, if you please 
this I never found ; on the contrary, 

I always met with ladies of tins 
country, who were as mild and tem- 
perate as any in the world ; and I, 
ipust say, tn’at I consider them 
charming creatures at table and' 
every where else; but although I' 
deny the assertion of “ Port, ifyou 
please,” I must confess that I often 
trembled lest, by looking at a pretty 
girl in Galway or Roscommon, # I 4 
inould draw on me the question, from 
a big brothcr^Or militia cousin, of, 
“ Pray £jir, afeyour views honour- 


able towards Mary Ann, Eugenia, 
or Fanny? Which of them have 
you fixed your eye upon ? I have 
perceived very marked (an observa- 
tion worthy *of a marksman !) at- 
tentions to the first, and she has 
much susceptibility, and shall not 
have her feelings sported with,” c* 
Right sporting language 1 thought 
I, to myself, so I kept much on my 
guard, and departed as soon as pos- 
sible; for, be it observed, the ques- 
tioning gentleman is always a sport- 
ing character, and a good shot ; 
the lady is usually the sister who 
has been longest on hand ; no ti me 
is to be lost; and if the lover is not 
off like a shot, a shot may be off at 
him before he can cry w pcccavif 
Under these impressions, l returned 
to Scotland, convinced that Match- 
Making belonged most to the Irish, 
in which idea I was confirmed by 
two gentlemen having each disposed 
of a daughter (the one to a Nor- 
thern Peer, and the other to a Colo- 
nel, since a General officer) pretty 
much in the way just described* 
On my return I tram petted the ux- 
orius disposition, the marriage- 
making, nuptial-seeking propensities 
of my western friends all over Edin- 
burgh ; hut had to change my opi- 
nion ere long, finding, from having 
now directed my attention to the sub- 
ject, that the Irish were not match- 
monopolists; thc'same trade being 
successfully carried on in the North, 
and even in the capital thereof, the 
manner only differing, and being 
far more discreet . It was submitted 
to my consideration that large fa- 
milies were no rarities in the Land 
of Cakes, and that if, in the Land 
of Potatoes, an off-band kind of' 
dexterity was used in marrying the 
females of the families to 'the first 
or best bidders at home, a. quiet 
system existed in the former, of ex- 
porting its golden-haired lasses .to 
warmer climates ; and, that where 
one took growth, ha^dozen sisters 
or cousins were sure to be planted 
by her side. Then .again, the, provi- 
dent and affectionate mother of Pel, 
Barbara, and Janet only requires to 
get a footing in a productive coun- 
try, and he will speedily have a brace 
of. sinters put on speculation, the 
one to keep his own, the other his., 
neighbour's house 5 whereas. Pat* 
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wlicn he migrates, leaves all entail* 
ments behind him, and his change* 
ful disposition operates against the 
young ladies change of condition and 
home. Of the truth of this remark 
I soon became convinced; for, on 
going to a private hall in Edin- 
burgh, and seeing the crowd of 
fettltde. candidates for partners , the 
thing became still more obvious. 
L enquired of one worthy dame 
where her other fair daughters 
Were (there being throe in the room) 
and she told me, ** Marion is with 
Iter brother in India, her sister 
Jessie is very well married in the 
same country ; Bessie has just ta’cn 
a planter in Jamaica, and she has 
sent for Susan as her companion ; 
but” (turning to tbe only grown up 
daughter of the remaining three) 
44 there is your old acquaintance 
Annie.” As much as to say, “ she 
is grown up a line lassie, and is to 
he had if sought for.” A gentle 
traffic this, but, doubtless, a success- 
ful one ; for I observed son James 
engaging his sister to a number of 
his brother officers, on leave of ab- 
sence, and after one engagement 
another, perhaps, may follow. As 
further instances of Scotch match- 
making, a lady of very high rank 
was such a dab at these negotiations, 
that, when she married off all her 
daughters to titles and fortunes, 
which she almost did vi et armis, 
which let us translate by the force 
of argument and those arms which 
female attractions % niakc use of on 
these occasions, she turned her 
views to pairing off her more dis- 
tant relations ; and so fond was she 
of these matchings and marrying®, 
an old Baronet informed me, that 
lie dared not go to — ~ Castle, 
for fear she should insist upon his, 
wedding one of her maids or other 
female attendants, just by way of 
keeping in her hand, and having 
something to df> in this line. 

, The last |ffetch-Making matter 
. which came within my notice 
was that of a friend of my own. 
It, must he allowed that there are 
c6min ^ ladies, and going ladies, 
engaging misses and forbidding 
misses ( there are also pretty maidens 
who, (to use a vulgar expression) 
go for to come* such as love 

to wander not unseen.” 


Or, like the^irting Galatea of the 
Latin hard, when she dies to the 
grove to escape her suitor, 

a se cupit ante videri." 

Of tho«e coming, engaging misses, 
these fair runaways, who expect to 
he followed, was my friend, Aman- 
da M‘Matchem. One of a dozen 
fine children, and second of seven 
daughters! she hung out for pro- 
motion at an early age, more for 
the good of Ma and family than 
from any self-interested motive, or 
from her feeling lonwome, as 
Widow Wadinan did. The Laird or 
eldest male held the estate, out of 
which lie, like a dutiful soil, gave 
a liberal allowance to his mother, 
and she expended a great propor- 
tion thereof in dressing her.daugh- 
ters, whilst the four other children 
Were giving a dressing to their 
country’s foes wherever they met 
them, by land or by sea, in Europe, 
India, or America ; for their swords 
were their chief inheritance, and 
they all served in the navy and 
army. The seven sisters, like the 
streams of the Nile, glided on to- 
gether in perfect harmony with each 
other, until it became necessary to 
direct their attractions into some 
other channel, and they were no- 
thing averse to visiting a foreign 
shore, more rich .than the rock 
which bore them, and on which they 
sprung up like wild flowers, lovely 
and unperceived. Determined, there- 
fore, no longer 

— - u to blush unseen, 

And waste ( their J sweetness iu the 
desart air,” 

'fh council was held of Ma and the 
ft6yen sisters, and it was agreed upon 
to make great sacrifices in dress and 
entertainments this winter, 1 to give 
lively balls at home, and to go 
abroad (within the limits of the city) 
as much as possible, frequenting all 
public places, and figuring in all 
public walks. These seven stars shone 
in , a cluster, similar to, |he septem r 
pleiades of the starry 'firmament;, 
each looking forward to be the lucky 
star of some gazing astronomer^. 
Their beauties were rather the gifts 
of JJygtia than of Venp, healthful, 
robust, active, and fair, they were 
mutual resemblances, like the flqgytr 
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rishing brandies of a comely plant; 
ami it might be said of them, as of 
the progeny of the ocean-nymph 
Doris — 

. . . . — — « facies* non omnibus una, 

Mec di versa turnon : qualem ilecet esse 
sororum.” 

Amanda, however, seemed to lead 
the van of tiir-'e female champions 
for the matrimonial prize, whilst 
their emulations were so well con- 
certed, that the "nod of one was 
deemed the good of all ; there was 
no jealously arming’s t them lest a 
younger sister should outstrip an 
elder one in their exertions for the 
•ring, and thus give her seniors 
green stockings,* no trying to take 
a beau from each other, no di ver- 
sions and drawings olf, which are 
so common in the south ; but if a 
youthful swain looked preference, 
or admiration on one, the other 
sisters fanned th*» flame, by men- 
tioning her perfections of mind, her 
good natme, her elwerful disposi- 
tion, her domestic turn and com- 
panionable qualities. 

Amanda possessed commanding 
attractions; Isabella had much rhe- 
toric, and a persuasive turn; Ara- 
bella was keen and discerning, pru- 
dent and circumspect ; (Wmthia 
was fascinating and sly ; Phcnhe 
playful and a wit; Phillis affected a 
graver tone, and Septirna was the 
snow-drop just come out, on whom 
the approving glance of old age feU 
like a wintry sun. She was marked 
out for a nabob or a banker; but, 
up to the eventful winter, 

“ There (was) nobody coining to marry 
me, 

Nobody coming to woo,'* 

Sung in harmonious cadence and 
full chorus by the sister-seven. The 
winter wore on with no signs of 
change; the active sisters shone in 
strathspeys and reels ; displayed 
their agility 1>y being constantly on 
the boards;’ they were much praised 
for their steps, but they hoped to 


have other steps yet to take: the 
Edinburgh lads were 

« cold as wintry brooks. 1 ’ 

Willy M 1 Worldly flirted a little with 
Amanda, but it was at long shots ; 
he would choose her for one dance, 
but he could tme wak hi mac l parti- 
cular by daning a second. Peter 
Parchment, the writer, was a daily 
walking companion; but he took 
care not to offer his arm, lest the 
hand should be expected to accom- 
pany it. Pat Michael son, a gay 
aide-de-camp, admired them all, 
but lie was too dissipated to be fixed ; 
the laird of (Jraigclartycasta sheep’s 
eye at the eldest, but he went off, 
whistling 

a Pin over young to marry yet.” 

At length a wan of war hove in 
sight, and he loomed like one richly 
laden : his fingers were bediamoniltd 
with rings, he had a jewel of high 
value for a brooch, a repeating 
watch, the nine gems as seals, boxes,' 
canes, trinkets, and shawl waist- 
coats; every thing looked, comfort- 
able about him. besides, be had ar- 
rived at high military rank, and had 
saved a round sum o? ready money. 
There were a few drawbacks on this 
concern ; namely, that lie was, nei- 
ther tall nor handsome, was elimate- 
wornc and lame, had lived very 
hard, and seemed very bilious and 
lusty ; front this temporary lameness 
he could not dance. The case re- 
quired consultation ; be was an old 
bird, and could not be caught with 
chaff; he had been a gay deceiver, 
and thrice slijipcd his neck out of a 
noose in which he had been half se- 
cured. He was a genet a/ lover, and 
. the cousins of the seven ladies had 
already set their caps at him. No 
time was to be lost : he had been in- 
troduced to them in the morning*, 
and he was to be at the ball at night. 
The sisters contrived to keep two 
always disengaged, in order to look 
out for prizes, whilst'* the other five 
were in the merry dance. The hero 
arrived, supported by an Irish Cap- 


♦ We hear in England of wearing the willow . for beiug deserted; in Scotland 
ihe qreen sfockfag is the livery of an elder sister who remaius unmarried after 
tier younger ont&*are disposed of in the conjugal line. 
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tain' and a mercantile friend, the 
former brought him into line with 
the two vidette sisters, one of whom 
took the Captain's arm, whilst the 
other engaged the merchantman . 
Isabella was the sister on the right 
flank, and Septirna the light infan- 
try of the left; the friend of the 
family drew out Isabella so as to 
have it in his power to open in high 
terms on the good qualities of all 
the Sisters, and in the praise of the 
fair sex he was no niggard. A feint, 
or demonstration was now made oil 
the right, whilst Septirna made a 
diversion so as to keep the mercan- 
tile friend employed. The first at- 
tempt failed; the artillery of the 
eye was silenced by perceiving this 
great gun direct the elevation of his 
glances towards Amanda, then quit- 
ting a partner at the conclusion of a 
dance : the Captain, by a forward 
movement, brought her down to bear 
upon the rich veteran $ and, separat- 
ing from his wing, left an interval* 
through which she marched up, sup- 
ported by the arm of the former. 
Mercator was drawn off by Septirna, 
and thrown into confusion by her 
youthful charms, so that the main 
body was separated from all com- 
munication with the second corps, 
and had no reserve at command. 
The able Hibernian end) raced this 
favourable opportunity, (what would 
he not have embraced to serve a 
lady?) and, disengaging himself 
from Amanda, skirmished in sight; 
whilst the man of war was led off 
captive to a bench in the rear of the 
dancers ; placed * betwixt Isabella 
and Amanda, the wounded chief 
1 remained for some hours, 

“ Looked and sighed, looked and sigh-4 
ed, ' { 

Looked and sighed, and sighed again * 

The protector-general (such was the 
Captain's nick-name), now retnrned 
, and poured in the grape and round of 
his battery, $n the defeated spif it, 
•who had entered* the room Bacchi 
(full of wine). Amanda re- 
treated for a short time, but returned 
to the charge and found the elo- 
quence of the sister star, and the 
impudence (boldness or valour let 
us call it) of the allied power had 
decided the fete of the day. Mer- 
cator escaped slightly wounded, and, 
recovered" in a few days; but the • 


man of love, wine, and war, was led 
off the field and placed at home on 
bis parole, whilst the sisters retired 
with flying colours, and the able 
Captain made good bis quarters at 
home or elsewhere, for he was every 
where at home, and with him 

u Ubi bene, ibi patria” 

Was the device of his standard. 

On the ensuing morn, or rather 
at noon thereof, the vanquished 
victor sought a parley with the son 
of Erin, and he (the latter) was de- 
manded at a court of enquiry, atrthe 
seven stars. He had a rendezvous 
with a Herman lady, and a call to 
make at a banker's on a subject of 
finance; so various were his duties 
and occupations. It is believed that 
he first attended the lady’s court, 
to enquire into the strength and re- 
sources of the captive chief, and to 
concert future plans of operation. 
He put off the germanic alliance for 
a day, and liis wife for a week. 
Whether he attended the banker or 
not regards not the present subject ; 
but be repaired to the prisoner’s 
quarters in the quality of a parlc - 
Mcntaire, nor was the gift of tlm 
gab denied him, love* logic, and 
liquor being his forte. The steady 
merchant appeared and talked of the 
terms of an honourable retreat; the 
chief shook his head; the Irishman 
would admit of no appeal but to the 
sword ; he was a polished and dan- 
gerous blade himself; a piece of well- 
tempered steel , and fit for any thing 
except a pulpit. J n honourable love 
no ransom is taken ; the man of 
war had advanced too far, for he 
had made proposals . and terms 
already ; he accordingly struck his 
i-flag, and shortly after filed off (not 

Indian files) by the side of the 
white sergeant, who did her duty 
by him ever after. It is asserted hy 
some that she commanded in chief, 
and that one of her sisters, who 
passed the line with her, was second 
in command;, whether 'this .was the 
case or not is doubtful, but, all 
agr^e in stating that the husband 
is happy* and his happiness is en- 
creastng yearly. , The Captain, the 
zealous and faithful ally of the fa- 
mily* continued to 6erve in the same 
way, and arrived at juore honours 
than emolument. $3ttts ended this 
Watchmaking felrce^ which is of a 
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far more easy and elegant cast than 
those of the counties of Galway and 
Roscommon to wit ; the palm must 
therefore he given where due : and 
if this gentle campaigning or civil 
nvar, these run ex de fa petite gucrrc y 


or fte/te-stratagems,' can prove of 
any use to parties concerned in such 
manoeuvres , they -are offered with- 
out a comment by a friend to the 
fair sex. . 

, Scotus 


to the martyr of spain. 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

iti ego ! Itiego ! — and can it then Iks 
T hat the sword of thy valour is sheath’d in the grave ? 

Alt ! why must the root of young Liberty’s tree 
Thus ever be fed with the blood of the brave? 

Yet, oh ! when we think how the blossoms will flourish. 

When life-drops so pure and so precious as thine; 

That exotic from heav’n in its infancy nourish, 

E’en they who most loved thee will cease to repine. 

I For the tyrants will find, — who have let forth the soul 
From tliy one single bosom, in thousands to burn, — 

That they safelier far might have crush’d the dread howl. 

At the poison-tree fill'd for the culprit’s return. 

Than have thus let escape from its prison of el.iy 
That electrical spirit, a spark of whose flame 

Were enough to light cowards themselves on a way, 

O’er the necks of oppressors to freedom and fame. 

In despoiling the fruit, they have scatter’d its seed 

Wide, wide through the land, to spring up and to thrive. 

When, of all that are link’d with this merciless deed, 

Not a name, save in infamy’s page, shall survive.. 

And iu fast-coming years when Hi span! a shall see 

The abyss which had well nigh entomb’d her o’ergrown. 

She will turn, with a boast and a blessing, to thee. 

As the Curtius who rescued her life witu his own. 

Not to her ! whose affections to thee haply nearer -- 
Not firmer — than e’en to her country, must cling; 

Who must feci that one flower in thd bosom is dearer 
Than all that yet slumber, unwaked by the spring. 

Not to her shall the pitying tear be denied, 

(Which it shames us o’er thee in thy glory to shed) 

Till the first madding tumult of sorrow subside, 

And she learn that uot vainly her loved one hath hied.;. 

Till we roam thro* our vallies, unchain’d, but by all 
The blue hills where the olive-branch waves to the gale ; 

Till wc hound o*er olir mountains, unconscious of thrall, 
Save the loveliness luring us back to the vale ; — 

Then ev’n the lone mourner will joy to behold 

' /?||jsr onrit birth-land as blest as its hero desired,. 

"And each (rue Spanish heart, with the same loving, hold, 
Aii&high soul which /in A WW) she could worship inspir'd. 

m , m . ./«*;4j§k . ' ' *■ ■ ■ .i) 
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LETTERS FROM MISS FLIRTILLA TO MISS PRUDENTIA. 

1 1 emus icqmsite, befoie the sions from this part of a corres- 
leailtM entus upon the tallowing pondcnce betwixt two amiable young 
correspondence, to lemmd him of ladies of different characters, united 
our having, on a previous occasion, by the bonds qf friendship, and only 
temarked how ninth the intro- separated by* circumstances : namely, 
duction of French frivolities into the formers being on hei travels m 
the inannets of the Scottish fail is ordei to give the last polishing 
at vaiidnce with theii customary ha- touch to her person and edtnution, 
bits and depot tment, and bow much whilst the companion of her early 
we doubted that the pietended im- youth was doomed, from a more 
proicment would he ultimately and limited income, to remain at home — 
generally beneficial. We shall now discreet, sedate, and contented with 
leave him to draw l|is own conclu- her lot. Now to the letters. 

LETTER 1 

Patn. am so bewildciod with delight at 
De\u Prijden n \ evuy thing in this dear, dissipated 

It has been with much difficulty metiopolis, that I don l know wlicie 
that I tcfiaincd from wilting to you to begin Fiist, the Thuilleries are 
sooner, foranutnhei of inteiesting splendid, — the entrance to Palis is 

things took place on my load lieie; magnificent,— the Column giand, — 
but you know Mas old fashioned the Opeia eni banting,— the Fey- 
economical way . she his foi gotten dean 4 aptl rating, — the attentions of 
the first impulses of the heart, and the men overpowmg, and their 
calculates the postage of a letter; manners divine ! 1 should have 

So she insisted on my not putting been mined if l had not learned 
\ou to this expense until I arrived walt/es and quadiilles before I came 
in Paris, anil even now wants me here I might have been accounted 
to wait for Mr. Ballantyne, who a rustic amongst rustics, an unedu- 
thinks of visiting your cold and ca ted amongst the vulgar * but you 
smoky capital in thiee weeks. advised me never to waltz with a 

• foreigner, who, between you and 1 , 

« <?est uu etermtd pour I'amour," are tno only people worth waltzing 

with. Such murinmingof vows and 
As somebody says (but this some- oaths as we whirl round together ; — 
body must not be brought in before such bumble yet waim attentions, 
the proper time and place) ; so you so much mischief done with the eye, 
see, my dear gill, I stole out by and such elegant exertions tb set off 
myself, without fear of being run a partner tojthfc best advantage. Who 
away with by the light and votage would dance with a Scotch loon 
chevaliers Francis, and went per- after these, a rough animal who 
sonally, whilst Ma was in the arms handles you as he would the reins 
of Morpheus, and put this my letter of a coaoh-horse, merely to give 
in the Grande Posts , in the Rue'J&m himself exercise and to get you on ? 
Jaques JtovSieaut and 1 was follow- Frenchwomen are not driven thus, 
ed and looked at by legions of ad- and why should we be so ? They 
rairers ; aye, my love, and so$e of Ore gently led in wreaths of flowers 
these gay youths were of Jthe Legion of and vive: The rosy wreath* say I|? 
Honour too ! what say you to that } But my poor little head is straying, 
Mntre nous , how a little bit of red and you must not chide' me w r it, 
ribbon docs give a finish to a gentle- They who have nofcdr pf tMr flip 
man’s dress, just peeping out or his of pleasure know WfJ im*hswitchlng 
button-hole, like a grandee In cog t effectl I dare saft hbtVVf^Wanding, 
the black stock, bushy hai rirakishiy- ^that a sober cutpox tea would satisfy 
word hat, and a thousand sweet my deaf 1 Prudentia *ju$t as well: 
et cattra, not forgetting what rflnlLjbowever, I toust tfy and convert 
g&m0*pur£* and high heeled hobtoMmld and bring yotToyer here by 
A nd dear Prudentia, croo^|^of, I have 
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already named you to the very France, Auvergne . We.have been 
cream of elegance, the pearl of per- every where : to the play, to 
fection; a gallant young lancer of church, to 'the Palms Royal, to the 
twenty-two years of age, with one 1 Chapel Royal, to .the Fromcnade, 
of those faces which you meet with and I know not where. The Mar- 
in a picture - gallery, with berry- quis wanted to take me in his ca- 
black whiskers, and chintufjk d to/ briolet to the Bois de Boulogne , 
Henri Quartre , an eye like an eaglgj,. but Ma ill-naturedly refused, and 1 
and a high forehead of polished would not eat any thing the whole 
marble, a lofty air, seducing smile, day, nor utter any thing beyond yes 
and covered with military decora- and no. She cannot bear Frcnch- 
tions. He evinced much interest to men, a proof of her bad taste ; the 
sec you. How romantic ! To see my Countess, however, gave what she 
friend, he observed, would be like called her little impromptu at night, 
seeing my second-self ; a thing that and forced Ma to come and bring 
always must have high interest with me ; now tins' impromptu consisted 
an admirer. He hinted too that as in a concert ami & ball sans fa$on y 
he was devoted to me d la vie 9 d la with a cold collation at one in the 
mort 9 that he had a dear comrade morning. How your poor dear friend, 
as brave as he is engaging, and co- Flirtilla, who is thought so lightly of 
vered with wounds and glory, whom at home, was flattered, sought, for, 
he would introduce to you, and who and admired : l blush as I rorite iny 
would be almost intuitively in love triumph. The French ladies were all 
with you before he saw you. He too envy. One youth protested that he 
has two orders dangling* on his had always had a penchant for Eng- 
breast; but 1 am going on too fast, lish ladies; a Colonel of Hussars 
1 must tell you that we went first to stole my glove, and swore that lie 
Meu rice’s Hotel, where every thing would keep it more reverentially 
was so extravagant that we were than a saint’s relick ; J'cn ai trap Vu 
forced to leave it, at which I was en Espagne , said he : and two Cap- 
not ill-pleased, for 1 saw nothing tains of the Gard<\ nay, all, assured 
but our own country people (I mean me that they were dying for the 
Britons) there; and they do indeed, felicity of being my partner. There 
Frudentia,losebycomparison-don’t was no “Miss, or Ma’am, are you 
be angry.. Neither our men nor engaged for I he next dance V\. But 
women know how to dress, and “may I aspire to the, honour of 
you will allow that the exterior is Mademoiselle’s dancing the next 
the first thing we judge by ; and as quadrille with me?” On assuring 
to politeness, they know it only by one of them that I was engaged for 
name. Bless you, a French nobleman four dances, but that then I should 
of the drift rank takes his hat off res- be happy to accept his oh'er, he re- 
pectfully !to the humblest class of plied, “ four dances hence ! that is 
our sex— dear woman is his idol!; an age, but” (with a sigh), “ J } ai - 
FromMeuricc’s, Ma, from economy^ tendrai toujours." Now where would 
removed to the Faubourg St. Ger - you find such refinement in $cot- 
main t the otber.side of the water ; I land? The truth is, that English 
at first shed a tear at being home women were quite the rage. I don’t 
away from the centre of high fashion, know how many marriages, elope- 
but i was consoled by the agreeable ments, and faux pas have not taken 
inmates of our private hotel, or lodg : place this winter. Our countrymen 
ing-house, consisting of a Countess, begin to look quite blue, and rich 
—no legs, my love,--— of about thirty, fathers are frightened to death about 
as giddy and as playful as a girl of their girls. Poor Ma don’t appear 
fifteen, whose husband is at his cha- quite at her ease about myself : if 
teau three, hundred miles off, and- they look to fortune, she need have 
three miljjjjjtfires, one a lancer, add. no apprehension, but furthermore 
v the otUeftwo * Gafdos du Corps , but this deponent myeth not , l am dis- 
til titled* the Marquis deMaison- gustocf d jamais with our Sandy's, 
yude* the V iterate Volage, andthe and Wallis’s, and Donald’s, and 
Chevalier d’Qrcpurt. The fbrmef^^^A ^ itera x how. different the sounds 
my dying swlitwuhe .other lfictpr> Adolphe, Auguste, Bipb\ 
confidants and'^pphe sa&& ‘ be. f 'must ■ . 
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Lnutg'fmn Miss Z'liriiiia to Miss Prudeniiu . 


tlftat the grand ballet at the. opera is 
sublime : they (lance like demi-gods. 
I do not understand the French of 
the drama completely ; doubtless it 
is heavenly, anil I shall know all 
about it in time. The conversation 
of the French is spirited to a de- 
gree : at first I thought it a little 
too free, hut I am getting over that 
prejudice daily, (is 1 am surmounting 
all the awkward obstacles to com- 
fort w hich stood in the way of con- 
venience and bon ton when first I 
arrived ; such as draggling a pair of 
white satin shoes for fear of show- 
ing my ankles; keeping my partner 
at arms length in A waltz for fear 
of looking bol$'f (it is impossible to 
waltz gracefully thus) holding down 
my head when complimented ; and 
asking Ma's leave upon every tri- 
vial occasion. I have taken the 
Marquis’s advice, who tells me that 
a pretty woman ought to be a despot, 
her will is absolute — I must take 
breath — would you believe that I 
am considered as quite a beauty? 
Such a complexion, they say; so 
natural l so artless ! Even uiy golden 


locks find favour in their sight, 4 
and I assure you that 1 spare no 
pains in setting off my ringlets to 
the best advantage ; nay, 1 now may 
bo mistaken, for a French woman in 
every article of my dress, if ever I 
comeback —but far distant be the 
thought: 1 have forgotten every 
thing but theei my Prudentia: and 
now, whilst ft is in my head, l will 
certainly contrive to smuggle oyer 
to you softie Paris shoes ana gloves, 
ana the last mode in a bonnet. And 
now adieu, my dear Prudentia, mu 
bonne ct tnulre amie. I hear iny 
lancer singing his favourite air; he 
is a charming rattle, and the words 
suit his character well. This song is 
a signal for me to go out walking 
with the Countess ; one of the Garths 
du Corps is her beau, aud is to be 
one of the party — hark, 1 hear him 
again. 

u Aujourdhui encore de la folie, 

El je serai sage dernain." 

Adieu, your’s most truly, 
Flihtilla, 


LETTER II. 


Indeed, my dear Prudentia, your 
preaching letter is too sombre for 
the j|ght and airy sphere in which 
I move, and for the warm climate 
which 1 inhabit. One would think 
that pleasure, instead of being a 
charming aerial spirit with gilded 
wings, was some haggard demon 
of frightful aspect, from which a 
young woman fuust fly as from 
deader temptation. Surely a little 
flirtation with a few butterfly beaus 
is no such great sin. Why should 
I let the French fair ones bear away 
the palm of admiration from me ? 
IVo, no, my dear girl, youth and 
. beatify spring flowers, and, as 
my admirer says, 

« II n* y a qu* un terms pour vivre 

Amis paasons le gaiement,*\ 

- and Tam determined so to do ; nay, 
snore, it shall not be my fault if I do 


not make a convert of you, and if 1 
do not prevail upon you to quit the 
frigid zone, wliere you are frozen 
up under a non -intercourse with the 
votaries of pleasure, and visit fa- 
shion's most favourite haunts; to 
wit, la bonne villc de Paris „ Hut 
now let me treat you wi|h an ac- 
count of our last ball. I prevailed 
upon Matna to give an ? impromptu 
two nights ago ; our dear Countess 
ordered the music, the, decorations, 
the supper, &r., and I assure yon, 
all was magnifique, although Mama 
grumbled at" the expense, and was 
out of her element all the night. 
You 1 would have been astounded to 
see the incense which was offered to 
what was called my char ori&to have 
beheld so many gay flatterers about 
me ^such rivalry for the advantage of 
dancing with me^such high request 
as I was in amongst %\fc $legantes. 


* If ere Mademoiselle Flirtilla ; has beeuflattered into an error; thfe French 
partioutarly^dislike red hair, but aduMte estops at nothing ; it aims at turning 
the Ira! %fg?fUhc consequence may !Hfe coqquest of . one Amjloise £j»V 

greater to a Frenchman than Ojf yidttms of b^otwn country* 



Letter* frpoi Mis* Flirtiila to Afiss Prudeniia, 


I hatl a written list of promises 
made to aspirins partners as long 
as my arm, and 1 was not able to 
fulfil one half of my engagements. 
The disappointed many claim my 
hand for another ball next week, at 
the Duke de — — ’s ambigu , a party ^ 
without form or ceremony, at the ’ 
Duke’s hotel, which is given weekly. 
-The voice of scandal breathes a 
vile report respecting that house, 
namely, that the lady who does the 
honours is the Duke’s cherc amie , 
that the birth of her daughter is 

doubtful, and that hotel is a 

scene of intrigue and a match-mak- 
ing place. Mademoiselle, it is 
added, is to go off in wedlock to the 
best bidder, the heaviest purse being 
the object in view. Eh Men ! What 
is that to me, or to any one else 
hut the party concerned"? But to 
return to our soiree .* 1 was dressed 
in a robe & la Merge of white taffe- 
tas \ richly trimmed with expensive 
lace, my hair all in simple ringlets, 
kept back by a costly comb, which, 
by the way, is not paid for yet; 
white satin shoes completed my 
artless appearance, for which I was 
idolized by a legion of lovers. Every 
one with some two or three orders 
dangling from their button-holes. 
Dear, delightful creatures ! how 
well they do understand the art of 
flattery. I did not dance with one 
Englishman the whole of the night, 
for which I gained much praise 
from the Paris beaux . The fact is, 
that an Englishman in Paris is a 
mighty insipid being ; he looks 
like a fish out of wa^er, and a queer 
fish too. The French miHtaire * 
eclipse them completely, and place 
them in darkness visible. 1 had a 
prptfy scolding from Mama the next 
morning, for what she terms le- 
vity 5 but, on the other hand, I was 
les delice* of the French . for my 
spriglitliness and amiability; ind I 
was assured that I might be mis- 
taken for a French elegante du pre - ' 
mier ton; that is just what I aim at 5 
*and l trust that if ever I return 
to Scotland I shall not be rccogni* 
table. But fir from me be the horrid 
thought of quitting dear France; I 
could pass my life ip this admirable , 
metropolis ; and, between you and I, 

I should have no objection to be- ! 
coming tlm pat^^%Jif^«oiue ; 
.young 


Count or Baron tacked to fiis name. 
How the Scotch lasses would envy 
me! A propo tf, 1 have had one offer, 
but of this hereafter; One thingmy in- 
tended must make up his mind to, if 
he takes me : namely, that he will not 
have a tame, tasteless, British ma- 
tron for a wife, but one whose man- 
ners and habits will* be all French: 
one who will flirt when and where 
she pleases, and have her own will 
in every thing, d la mode de Pari*. 
To be sure, women were born to 
reign, instead of being the comply- 
ing, obeying, sermonizing, house- 
hold stuff, withottt\a will, and as 
gentle as a petit niouton* like most 
of the English married dames. No 
faith, l have learned another lesson 
here: I am otherwise schooled: how- 
ever, this 1 shall keep to myself; it 
will be time enough for my euro 
*po 8 o to know this when I have him* 
in Hymen’s chain — there’s high 
spirit tor you ! Do not believe a 
word against the French ; they are 
the best flirts, th^ most agreeable 
admirers tn the world, and some of 
them very good husbands ; and as 
matrimony is but a lottery, why . 
should not I get a prize as" well as 
another ? Now I think I see you 
looking grave, and shaking your 
head, and thinking that your poor 
Flirtiila is on the road to . ruin. 
Not a bit — this is all mere spojrttve- 
ness, ahnable folic* a thing not un- 
derstood in the hand of Thistles. 
Here we know only the roses of 
life’s parterre , hut — true — yes, *tis 
he — 1 see my swain, and the hour 
hfthe post’s departure approaches 
also. How pale I look ; last night's 
dissipation has spoiled my complex- 
ion. 1 must away to my dressihg- 
room, and keep the dear man wait- 
ing for at least a quarterof an hour, 
that is bon ton / besides, my ringlets 
must be adjusted, and — 
how pale I look! Shall Ibori^frV 
blush from the , Countess’s book?. 
No, that won’t do for a* Demoiselle ; 
it will he time enough to practise 
that attraction when l become Ma- 
dame; my admirer will, doubtless, 
find the oien intcrcseante as l am. 
What a pity ills that the fatigues of 
pleasure should disfigure the bloom 
of youth! But n'importe , I hear 


find* playing a roriwnce,—*! j 
. a way,: once more farewell— 


AIL 


gir), believe me, with alt my light- 
hea<h(?nt 6 $ t as you aio pleased to 
call it,*still 

Your unalterable friend, 
Flirtilla. 


[Jan. 

one for gluttons, &c. &c. &c., so 
that one runs after a new fashion, 
and another aftei a new dish or a 
new sauce* You will, pel haps, say 
that I am saucy enough without. 


P.S. I send you the Almanac des 
Modes. Web a vo heie an Almanack 
for everything $ one for the Muses, 


Comme vous le voulez, ma bon^e 
amie,” 

Encore adieu. 


' ALI. 

CANTO I. 

It was as beautiful a night 

As over shadow’d earth and sky, 

To make the dim icinains ot light 
More loved m that obscuiity. 

The sea slept stirless on the snore, 

Save haply when the dripping oar 
Its purple robe with gems besprinkled. 

Round which the circling eddies wrinkled. 

Young Selim’s bark across the flood 
Its lone and silent way pursued, 

Now broke across the widening gleam 
Of pale Phingan's ocean-beam. 

Then swiftly o’er the darkling blue. 

Awhile invisible, it flew. 

Save by the shining track that swept 
The wave, and still its lustre kept. 

E’en when the boat had leach’d the strand. 

And grated on the sloping sand. 

You might have traced from Hermon's bill. 

As cleaily as the sunny rill 
Through emerald vales is seen to wfnd. 

The silvery course that keel had taken ; — 

The line, though thin, was yet unshaken 5 
It seem'd a cable of moon-beams twin’d, 

Some spirit’s fairy prow to bind.—- 

Are those the whispers of Autumn’s bieeze. 

As it lures the ripe leaves from the citron trees. 

Or is it the hum of the clustering bees, 

Thus breaking the silence of midnight’s hour 
With murrauiing music from yon giey tower. 
Whence gleams through the lattice a nickering ray. 
Like the beacon expiring at break of day? 

Oh ! no, ’tis the voice 0? empassion’d greeting. 

Oft silenced awhile by their soft lips meeting, 

For Selim lias gain’d the turret’s height. 

By none but Zella’s eye discern’d, 

And now e’en the night-lamp is hid from the sight 
In the shadow of him for whom it burn’d. 
Though the way was far* and the crag was steep, 
And the bower of his beauty the fok t of his foe, 
And his path over $e faithless deep. 

Lest a footstep awftfeen tte warder’s sleep. 

Yet whither did uM W* go ? 

* His foot is as fleet nSrpw bot^nrng rpe. 
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' :m\ '‘it; 

And wherever the mountain-goat can climb. 

Regardless of the ahyss below, 

There seems an easy way for him. 

And lives there one of Moslem faith 
Who would not brave e’en more than death 
4 To win the waiyn yet ( pure caresses 

Of those fond arms that now are thrown 
Around his neck, whose ebon tresses 
Flow darkly mingling with his own, 

While still his lip her smooth cheek presses 
In rapture but to lover’s known ? 

Yes, theirs was joy, but not unnrix’d 
. With untold fears of coming sorrow, 

For on the dread eventful morrow 
The weal or woe of both was fix’d ; — 

Long ere another sun shall set, 

That youthful warrior’s meteor-sword 
Must with the bosom-stream be wet 
Of those high turrets, hoary lord 
Yon battlements, whose friendly shade 
Hath ne’er his nightly haunt betray’d, 

When, bounding to his beauteous inaid, 

Their walls were dear to Selim’s eyes 
As the blest bounds of Paradise,— 

The first bright glimpse of opening heaven. 

That greets the Peri as he flies 

To Tils lost home, with sins forgiven, — 

His brand shall give to blackening flame, 

While crackling beam, and crashing tower. 

Shall echo through the blissful bower 
Where late his noiseless foot-step came 
. To love away the moonlight hour. 

Yet ere that work of dread is over. 

The grave may close on Zella’s lover. 

And quench the blaze of that full eye 
The maiden now is gazing at, 

As if the countless lights on high 
f Were all concentrated in that. 

But, Oh! should Selim live no more. 

Thy pangs^ fond girl, would soon he o’er : 

Thou ne~er couldst linger on an earth 
Where not a bosom beat to love thee. 

But still wouldst feel affection’s dearth, 

If Eden’s fruits bloom’d fresh above thee. 

Though thou wert nurs’d th war’s red lap, 

And scared by death infcVery shape. 

Yet meekest eyes cart easier brook 
On thousand mangled forms to look, 

Of strangers In the death-gasp writhing, 

Than one lovfed'&ce no longer breathing. 

Though ( like/the hud of Zeilan’s palm (I) 

. When first ^ita veil is rent asunder, 

Trembling berteathThe deen-ten’d thunder. 

That shakes the forest with alarm, 

And with loud prophet-voice is heard : % 

' •. Greeting \rith omefrt’s dirk the birth 
& Of that proudrftot^er too highly rear’d 

AbhVe each peighhouring ehild of ehrth) 

Thy cradleCstqmbers had Been broken , f 
By the harsh deadly 

aud an$br 



Though thy first sighs inhaled the air, 

The tainted breath of reeking war. 

Though pent within a fortress gloom. 

Like the steel helmet’s quivering plume,— 

Thv soul was not less mild than theirs, 

Who never felt the spicy grove 
■ Where from the din thy youth would rove. 
Who never felt the lyildering cares. 

Alike extreme of hate or love, 

And thou no more couldst bear to s<*e 

The death-gloom shaddovving o’er the face 
Of him whose love was all to thee, 

Than the calm ocean’s printless glass 
Can view the fragments of the rock, 

' That thunder down to its floating base, 

And lie unruffled by the shock. 

44 Yes, Selim, yes! — I know it now, — 

Thou contest to bid adieu for ever ; 

That quivering lip and that swollen brow 
Too welt proclaim that we must sever. 

How different were thy looks when first. 

At the soft noon of midnight’s hour. 

The radiance of thy bright eye burst 

Through the dark bars of this lonely tower. 
And, while thy Zella trembling stood, 

A burning blush on her pale check threw 
As the red flame of India’s wood 
Sheds Over all its crimson hue. 

Oh ! better far hadst thou return’d. 

While my green kerchief still was waving, 
Soon as thy pinnace I discern’d 

On the wild tide these turret’s laving. 

Far better hadst thou ta’en my warning. 

Than come and leave me now to weep 
Over a bright and transient dawning 

Of joy, like the light which gilds the steep, 
When the dull eye of drowsy morning 
Opes and again is closed in sleep.” (2) 

44 My bird of beauty, say not so; — 

I might have sliunn’d the beacon-blaze, 

But when that lovely arm of snow, . 

And silken streamer, met my gaze. 

Had this been Eblii’dread abode, 

My bark would still have onward row’d, — 

If more than death had yawn’d between 
My boat and yonder surf-worn strand. 

The black abyss I ne’er had seen. 

While o’er the whters thy white hand. 

So sweetly waved to warn, me thither, *■ 

To me it seem’d— forgive the thoiight 
By passion’s. flattering frenzy wrought— 

. With its light motion beckoning hither. 

And woulu’st thou joy if all the bliss 
That hour and many since have brought, — ' 
All the fond transport, to, ofthis, ; 

Had never been, or now were nought ? 

Oh ! Zelfa, Zella 1 cpuld : f de$*ri 
Thy spirit Ver can Vfish tp wake * 
FrOmAdvc’s uOearttjy> trancing 4 , dream, 

. Why let the thfe v$l^e 
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His raving lip in Selinas gore, 

Which ne’er shall glow when not for thcc,— 
Since all that sweeten’d life is o’er, 

What terror has the grave for me ?” 

44 Alla, forbid !— oh ! be not rash, 

Trust me, my heart and soul are thine, 

True as the thunder to the flash — 

Hut, hark! I hear the hurrying dash 
Of oars across the rippling brine ! 

A boat!’* 

44 I know the purple sign 
That decks their prow,— I must to mine.. 
Adieu, my life ! nay, cling not thus,— 

Thou know’st not half the peril near, 

What ruin would alight on us. 

If my fierce comrades found me here, 

Thus link’d within thy dear embrace, 

At such a time, at such a place, — 

When all are arming for the fight, 

. And waiting but the morrow’s light,— 

Thus absent from the battle-call, 

And, — what to them were worse than all, — 
Within the foe’s detested wall, 

Hy them detested, not by me % 

While yet its round encircles thee. 

Hut morning’s dawn shall break the tie 
Of thy harsh kinsman's tyranny, 

Tor he, if Selim live, must die. 

Yet if no more that lace 1 see. 

Oh ! may the memory of our love 
A fount of endless pleasure prove, 

As the rich burden of the bee 

Becomes more precious every hour 

Than when first gather’d from the flower.” 

She wildly prest his throbbing hand, 

And then hjs manly figure seann’d, 

Hidding a long and mute farewell 
To every feature’s heavenly spell. 

Never are blossoms more sweet and rare 
Than just before their beauties die. 

And never are forms more lovely fair 
Than when they are about to fly. 

Young Zclla’s looby though sad and fix’d. 
With admiration’s fire was mix’d. 

While pondering on the noblest frame 
That ever Crishtoa lent to men, (3) 

To light and feed a virgin's flame, 

And which was ne’er so prized as then. 
’Twas such a motionless regard, 

As though she hoped if ne’er they met. 

Hut in those realms neaven’s high reward, 
She then might recollect him yet, — 

As though she deem’d there wa^s jfcn art 
Each worshipped features form to trace: 
In lines that from h<fr deathless heart 
Eternity could not efface. . Y 
But then the dread of losing him; . 

Her only hope, of bliss below, 

Made even Paradise look dim, „ 

To it iftttSt be purchas’d so. 

E. M Jm. m& 
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A thousand horrors darkly roll'd 
Across her brain, yet all untold, 

And the first words her white lips wrought 
Were but the sequel of her thought. 
ct Remember I have none but thou 
To cherish and to love me now : 

My sire and she who gave me birth 
Are slumbering in their bed of earth ; 

And he who owns this gloomy pile, 

Although i am his brother’s child. 

Did never yet upon me smile, 

Or sooth mine ear with accents mild. 

Yes, though a stranger were the foe. 

Prepared to strike his mortal blow. 

His weal could ask no tear ifrom me ; 

Then think how friendless I should be. 

Were aught of ill to light on thee ! 

Not the wild rosemary that blows, 

Unheeded, on the desert sands, (4) 

Where not a cooling rivulet flows, 

Unrear’d by any fostering hands, 
fs half so desolate and lorn - 
As I, if thou wert from me torn. 

Bethink thee, then, amid the strife, 

’Tis thine to guard a twofold life ; 

The hand that crops the javelin-blossom 

Will rend the verdant curls that bound it, (f») 
And the wound that pierces thy manly bosom. 
Will reach the maiden who clings around it.” 

One kiss — another ! — he was flown. 

And Zella look’d on heaven alone. 

While down the beetling crags he wound. 

And bis light shallop’s prow unbound ; 

"Then like a spectre o’er the tide. 

So swift and pale, she saw him glide. 

And as the dash more faintly broke 
Upon her car at every stroke. 

Her heart’s pulsation died away, 

Till cold and motionless she lay, 

Nor ever raised her. drooping, head, 

Until the early dawn of day 
Brought sounds so clamorous and dread, 

As would have roused the trance of death,— 
The tymbaton’s unceasing clang. 

The clash of ze], and boisterous breath 
Of trumpet through the castle rang,— 

The snorting steed, the rattling spear, 

The yell of pain, the shriek orfear. 

Yet these, which made a hell of earth 
Were notes of harmony and mirth, 

Uompared with what she soon must hear. 

f To tie continued.} 
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The Old Soldier. 



THE OLD SOLDIER. 


“ And I will tell you, 

Why that strong eye of his is never seen 
To sparkle with the tear of mirth and joy.— 
Though I have known it, when the good old man 
delate* some action, which his arm performed, 
With honour to his country and himself, 

Beam tor an instant,— like an April sky,— ■ 

Forget its griefs, and almost seem to smile.” 


Tis said of Dr. Johnson, that he 
discovered more charms in the 
smoky environs of Fleet-street than 
in the richest landscape. I envy not 
his feelings : and, however umelt l 
may honour him for his learning, 1 
have always entertained but a mean 
opinion of him as a philanthropist. 
For the man who could behold un- 
moved the proud oak of the forest 
rear its majestic branches to the 
sky ; gaze with cold indifference 
upon the more humble, but not less 
wonderful productions of nature; 
turn a deaf ear to the voice of the 
lark, nor pause for an instant to 
endeavour to follow it in its aerial 
course — 

“ Unseen, tho’ still at intervals to hear 
Its strains of melody, for ever clear, 
Upon the passing breezes borne along:” 

or could even look with contempt 
and scorn upon the humble pastimes 
of the peasant, must be dead to all 
the finer feelings of the heart; and 
could have but small pretensious to 
be ranked among the chosen of the 
muses. 

Reader, if thy taste differs not from 
that of the “ Colossus of English 
literature,” turn away. But if thou 
art a lover of the country — if thou 
canst feel a pleasure in beholdhig 
the beauties of nature spread forth 
in all their rich luxuriance; but 
more especially if tliou canst cast , 
aside the idea of thine own supe- 
riority, and identify thyself for , 
awhile with the rude, uncultured 
peasant, join in his sports, and be f 
a partaker of his pastimes, then 
mayst thou proceed, for f address 
myself to thee,, well knowing that 
*tis only such can Form any notion 
of the pleasure which l felt, after 
having been a shared (no matter 
how^mall) in th# labours of the 


harvestman, on finding myself seat- 
ed beneath the shadow of a wide 
branching oak, secured from the 
scorching rays of sun, and sur- ' 
rounded by a multitude of happy 
and contented faces, whose owners 
had assembled together to partake 
of their homely repast. 1 had wit- 
nessed that day, with delight, their 
cheerful toil, and had, in the ful- 
ness of my heart, more than once re- 
peated the beautiful description of 
such a scene by the minstrel of the 
seasons 

tt At once they stoop and swell the 
lusty sheaves; 

While through their cheerful bauds the 
rural talk, 

The rural soaudal, and the rural jest, 

Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious 
time, 

And steal, unfelt, the sultry hours 
away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up 
the’ shocks ; 

And, conscious, glancing o ft on every 
side 

His sated eye, feels his heart heave 
with joy. 

The gleaners spread around, and here 
and there, 

Spike after spike, their scanty harvest 
pick ” 

The feast having been spread out 
on the ground,, was surrounded by 
^the reapers themselves, to one of 
whom, in the ahscnce of the master,* 

, WAS assigned the charge vf dispens- 
ing abundance to his hungry com- 
panions, which Jie did with an un- 
sparing hand. Norwas it dispensed 
to them alone, but kit who w<?re 
within the reach of his eye, or the 
sound of his voice, were equally the 
objects ofehis attention. The bash* 
ful maiden and her widowed mother, 
seated inf silence beneath the shelter 
of the hedge, anxious tq shun the eye* 
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ofobservation, escaped not hie notice, in his mouth, and the other in his 
but were compelled to become the pocket, and hanging down his head 
unwilling receivers of the harvest with a look of extreme archness, — 
fare, rich mayhap when compared “ art thou last ? Never mind, better 
to their own. Nor was he even late than never — now then, my 
forgetful of the little urchins who boy, meat or pudding ?” Dickey 
gamboled about in all the thought- seemed puzzled which to choose, at 
lesstiess of childhood 5 now pluck- length no decided upon having “ a 
ing cunningly a few ears from the little of both.” — “ Bravo, my boy !’ 7 
sheaf to increase their little glean- shouted the reapers, as they laughed 
ings ; now striving in vain to sur- at the young rogues canning. But 
prise the watchful sparrows, and with the pudding in one hand, and 
anon returning to our party, to cast the meat in the other, Dicky, scam- 
a longing look towards the enor- pered away, regardless oY their 
mous pudding which graced its laughter, to his poor mother, in 
centre. " Now, my boys, whose for whose, lap he deposited the latter, 
pudding ?’* cried our honest carver, while he sat down and shared the 
as his knife dived into a dish at least former with his little sister, 
a foot and a half in diameter. In At the conclusion of the repast a 
an instant he was environed with a sun-buvnt reaper bawled out, “ Who 
host of them, each striving to attract sings grace to-day. Coine, Master 
the* notice of the dispenser of such William, one of your songs by way 
luxuries. They were all served in of a finis, and then to work again.’” 
turn, and away they went halloo- Master William, a youth with strong 
ing most lustily. “ What, Dicky, 77 lungs, and a loud voice, without 
exclaimed he to a youngster, who any excuses, sung the song of 
stood at his shoulder with one hand 

THE REAPER. 

Let the Lord be proud of his wide domain,— 

The Miser glad of his hoard ; — 

But we 7 ll rejoice when the ripen’d grain 
Bids fare to he safely stored. 

While proudly travels the monarch of day, 

Unobserved by the thoughtless sleeper. 

We’ll haste to the harvest, away, away, — 

No mortal’s so blest as the Reaper. 

The mirth of his fellows the only boon 
In which lie expects to fchare,^ 

He toils 7 neath the scorching rays of noon, 

Contented and free from care. 

Or seated awhile on the shady ground, 

He’s merry and laughs with his neighbour 
While the t up and the joke pass gaily round, 

To sweeten the hours of labour. 

Thus happy the life of the Reaper proves. 

And should grief dare look thereon, 

.The witching smi{e of die maid he loves* 

Bids the grisly fiend begone. 

While proudly travels the monarch of day. 

Unobserved by. the careless sleeper, — * 

We’ll haste to the harvest* awayVaWay 5 
No mortal’s so blest as the Reaper. 

, Though I always delight to side mef a Venerable looking old 
share jn the mirth of the happy, man, who appeared a perfect stran- 
even when most boisterous* I conic! gCr to all around, and by whom the 
not on the present occasion altage* mirth of the company seemed to be 
ther divest myself of a feeling- of disregarded,; vr^Rven when the~Mfe 
respect for the. person who sat be- ^was mo* Yhappy, and the tigugli 
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was at its highest, 1 watched in vain 
for a smile upon his countenance. 
Sorrow sat upon his brow; and if* 
cyer his eye brightened, it was with 
a tear. His face was deeply fur- 
rowed, and its brown complexion 
was evidently the e ffect of warmer 
suns than ours, while the few hairs 
that were scattered o’er his head 
hardly served to conceal the traces 
of more than one scar, marks which 
plainly indicated that he Was now 
in a different sphere from what he 
once moved in. Indeed his whole 
appearance was* such as to excite 
my curiosity in a particular degree. 

1 enquired of those around, but 1 
enquired in vain, who be was : they 
seemed as ignorant of his history as 
myself. I was determined, however, 
to know, if possible, something more 
of him. ] entered, accordingly, into 
conversation with Mui, and re- 
quested he would favour me with 
an account of his life, which seemed 
to have been so different from that of 
his companions, lie yielded to my 
entreaties, and the effect which his 
narrative had upon me, tended 
to impress it deeply on my mind. 

I can hardly hope it should have 
the same upon the reader, since it 
wants its most interesting feature, 
the presence of the Old Soldier. 

“ I comply with your request, 
vonng man, not that l suppose my 
life has differed materially from that 
of others, or that the sorrows of an 
old -soldier can possess any interest, 
hut in order to satisfy you, that *tis 
not from natural dislike to these 
spoils that I do not now join in them. 
No — there was a time when 1 could 
laugh with the loudest, and pass the 
joke as freely as others. Would 
that l had never been spared to be- 
hold other times, since i was not 
allowed to follow, in peace, the foot- 
steps of my forefathers. Fate had 
ordained it otherwise. Compelled 
by necessity, it was the lot of Her- 
bert to become a reaper in the field 
of blood and slaughter ; to exchange 
the sickle for the sword, and to bid, 
as it afterwards Appeared, an eter* 
nal farewell to* his patent*} hearth. 
I was born in a village some twelve 
miles off, in the same house in 
which both my father and. grand- 
father drew their'tirst breath 5 and 
whgnit came into; my possession, l 
looked upon it as habitation 

in which I was destined? to pass my 


days, if not in affluence, at least 
above the reach of want. Rvcry 
thing which it contained was sacred 
to me ; I even looked upon its very 
furniture as my household gods. 
Here for several years I resided, en- 
joying as much, or, perhaps, more 
happiness than falls to the lot of 
the generality of mankind. This 
calm, however, proved but the fore- 
runner of a storm, which was gather- 
ing over my head, though I per- 
ceived it not until too late to avert 
its effects. 

“ About this time there came to 
reside in the village a person who 
was fated to disturb my repose, and 
whose conduct drew upon bis head 
the curses of the injured. He came 
and looked upon our little land as 
xYhab looked upon the garden of 
Naboth, the JezreoUte. So, to be 
brief, he wished 10 inclose it within 
his new plantations ; but 1 was 
determined never, if possible, to 
part with that in which my happi- 
ness was centred, or to give tip a 
spot which was consecrated by the 
recollection of all that was dear to 
me. This opposition only served 
to aggravate our wealthy neighbour, 
who, unknown to me, set off for 
London, where the owner of our 
farm resided, and by some means 
or other got him to dispose of it. 
Having no lease of the ground, in 
three months I found myself ex- 
pelled, together with a wife and two 
infants, — the sacred pledges of affec- 
tion, — from the house where l had, 
hoped to have passed in quietness 
my allotted time. Thus suddenly 
deprived of the means of subsist- 
ence, cast upon the wide world, 
with a wife and family, without a 
house, without a friend, I knew not 
what to do. I could not bear to 
live any longer in my native village 
, to witness the habitation of my fa- 
thers in the possession of another, 
who, disregarding the feelings of a 
parent, only laughed at my grief, 
and triumphed in my sorrow. The 
bare idea almost, drove me to dis- 
traction. But ’the recollection of a 
wife and two children, who looked 
up to me for support, recalled my 
wandering thoughts, and after three 
days spent in fruitless attempts at 
determining upon some plan for my 
future life, I rose ere mui rise on the 
fourth, resolved to act out to seek 
employment in the nearest town. 
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which was the sea port of P- 
I kissed iny boy and girl as they 
lay fast asleep.; the smiles of imid- 
• cena; and happiness played upon 
their lovely features. Little did 
they know of the anguish which 
then tore the breast of'tlieir father, 
and while thus gazing on them, the 
thought that they were happy, af- 
forded me consolation. But it was 
not till f felt the scalding tear de- 
scend along my cheek, that I forced 
myself away. I had yet, however, 
another, a severer trial to undergo 
in parting with my wife ; and it was 
not till after many struggles, having 
released my neck from her embrace, 
and summoning up all the courage 
1 was master ot, that I rushed out of 
doors, and ran for some distance, 
not daring once to look behind me. 
Had 1 been capable of thought, or 
of foreseeing the evils which 1 was 
destined in after-life to encounter, I 
should even then have returned and 
.chosen rather to perish with those f 
loved, than to live a life of pain, a 
fugitive npon the earth, unknowing 
and unknown. 

•* 1 now determined to seek some 
employment to support my family 
from indigence, and this my educa- 
tion, which had been better than was 
generally bestowed on the sons of 
farmers in my time, led me to ex- 
pect. But having arrived at P— — 
late in the evening, with a brain 
almost, distracted, and hardly know- 
ing what I did’, I embraced the first 
offer which presented itself. •Tempt- 
ed by the county, I enlisted fora 
soldier — that very night 1 sent the 
money to my wife, and next morn- 
ing embarked with the regiment to 
which I ha'd bound myself ; ere noon 
wc set sail for the East Indies, and 
the same night lost sight of the land 
■ which contained all that 1 valued 
upon earth. 

“ After a rough voyage of eight 
months, we arrived at our destina- 
tion, where we remained some time 
to recover from its effects, and to 
get a little inured to the cljmate. 
,;Wt*were then sciiMo join the main 
. army, and for eighteen years from 
. this period my life was a continued 
. series of dangers and escapes. The 
only thing which occurred worth 
particular notice was, having once 
preserved' the life of an officer tit 
the expense of this scar,— (point- 
ing to one across the front of his 


head), — 1 was exalted to the post of 
serjeant, and received as a reward 
ten dubloons. These 1 forwarded 
to my wife by the hands of him 
whose life I had saved ; but who, 
being unfit any longer for service*, 
was returning home, to blast,— oh ! 
base ingratitude of man! — the hap- 
piness of his preserver. 

“ Eighteen years having pastaway, 
I resolved to return home at the ex- 
piration of the campaign in which 
we were then engaged, when a 
circumstance happened which em- 
bittered every hour of my life, and 
hastened my departure from a scene 
now rendered douhlv painful to me. 
The army was reinforced with some 
new companies, which were dis- 
persed equally throughout the vari- 
ous regiments. Among those who 
were incorporated With ours was a 
young man With whose appearance 
I was particularly struck, and tor 
whom 1 felt much attached, without 
being able to give any reason. His 
disposition was very reserved, and 
be seemed to take no pleasure in the 
amusements of his companions. In 
the first engagement after his arri- 
val he kept close to my side all day, 
and his gallant conduct attached me 
still more to him. 

“But, alas! fate envied me the 
pleasure which I found in his com- 
pany. He had not been with the 
army a month, when we were called 
out one morning to attack a party 
of the enemy, which was advancing 
to our outworks. The battle had 
lasted upwards of an hour, and the 
ground was covered with the dead 
and dying, when 1 observed my 

B companion stagger, and drop 
me. 1 caught him ere he had 
well reached the ground, and not- 
withstanding the smoke, observed 
the^blood gushing from a wound in 
his head. I instantly bore him into 
the, rear, axid having left him with 
the surgeon, returned to my post. 
The enemy were soon after routed, 
and l-ffew hack to my young friend. 
He Jay tfhere 1 had left him, the 
surgeon having a* yet been unable 
to: notice* *parik Of life 

was nearly extinct % in vain l tried 
to staunch the blood. He fixed his 
eyes intently upon me, and seizing 
my hand ina fitrof agony, excla*$a$d 
with much difficulty, ‘ 1 thank Jim; 
serjeant, bu£ ^ti* in vain;, Hfeiiull 
mt stay. { only ask one favour 
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more of you : ’twill be tbc last. 1 
came here in hopes to find a father, 
who is perhaps gone before me to 
another world : if so, I soon shall 
find him, lint should he yet live, 
and y<\u should ever meet him, tell 
him that his son searched for him, 
and died — oh ! my poor mother,— 
his name was Herbert Coulson * — 

6 Ob, heavens! it is my boy !’ Blit 
he heard me not ; his hand stiffened 
within my grasp, and his eye closed 
for ever.” 

Here the emotion of the old man 
was such as to prevent his continu- 
ing his narrative for some time: at 
length however he proceeded. 

“ After this circumstance I ob- 
tained my discharge, and hastened 
back to England, 1 landed in safety 
upon the same spot where I had 
embarked nineteen years before, 
llut 1 felt no'pleasurc on beholding 
my native land. 1 was incapable of 
feeling ; my brain swain round and 
round— I was like a drunken man — 
1 scarcely saw any thing around me; 
and when I reached the shore, 1 
know not how, I sat myself down 
on a large stone upon the beach, hid 
my fare in iny hands, and wept ; but 
not the tears of joy. I was insensi- 
ble, and wept without a cause, my 
heart was full. Thoughts crouded 
upon thoughts, too thick, too fast, 
for me to he conscious of them ; my 
mind was a perfect chaos. I tried 
to calm my troubled spirits, but the 


moment 1 had done so, the recol lec- 
tion of a son whom I had only 
known in death, together with the 
thought of a wife and daughter who 
perhaps were also dead, rushing 
across my mind, rendered every at* 
tempt ineffectual. Roused, how- 
ever, at length from my stupor by 
the flowing of the tide, I arose and 
turned my steps by instinct towards 
that village where I had once a 
home. The night was cold and 
still— not a leaf stirred — the moon 
shone beautifully, and as I walked 
along my spirits becamc calmer, but 
it was late ere I came in sight of 
my native place. Passing through 
the church -yard, I resolved to rest 
there, and ior this purpose laid me 
down upon the bench in the porch, 
where I had passed away many of 
the hours of childhood. The scene 
around nie reminded me of my hap- 
pier days, and the events of life 
passed in rapid review before me ; I 
tried to quiet my mind, till at last 
wearied and fatigued 1 fell asleep. 
But the steeple clock striking the 
hour of midnight awoke me. 1 con- 
tinued awake some time, when 
thinking l heard some one talking, 
I arose, and beheld, seated by one 
of the graves, the figure of a voting 
woman clad all in rags, and bare 
beaded. She remained silent for 
some time, and then, with a wild 
and hurried voice, she sung the fol- 
lowing 


SONG. 

Oh damp is thy bed, my mother, and cold. 

Cold, cold os the mountains snow, — 

Yet forgive, and in pity, in pity behold, 

How the tears of the penitent fiovv : 

But why did 1 credit the tale that was told ? 

Why trust to the false one’s vow ? 

But soon will I rest in the peaceful grave, 

And hide in its bosom my shame ; 

And forget the proud stranger that came o'er the wave, 
To ruin poor Emtoaline’s fame : 

Then leave her the scoffs of the thoughtless to brave, 
With dishonour attach’d to her name. 


I heard no more, for I became in- 
sensible, and wh^n 1 recovered my- 
self, my Emtnaljtte, (for It was her) 
was gone. I hastened to the spot 
where she had sat — it was a new 
roade graye—I k^ew now too well 
Wn$se it was.' I could not weep — 
*>ht called on heaven- toknow what 
I had done to merit lis displeasure. 


“ Morning dawned, and found me 
still at the grave. A stranger past, 
— he told me all . The officer for 
whom l risked my life, came, saw, 
and loved, or said he loved my Em- 
maline. She trusted to his words,* 
was ruined — ruined by him whose 
life I had preserved. He deserted 
her, forgot his vows, and my poor 
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wife died of grief Emmaline 

now rests by her sid . having been 
seduced by villany from the paths 
of virtue?, she soon foil a victim to 
a broken heart. 

* 88 Such, young man, has been the 
life of old Herbert. 1 have now re- 
sided some months in the village 


close by, and have taken again 
" to the scythe and sickle, having 
changed the fields of war for those 
uf peace; turned my sword into a 
ploughshare aud my spear into a 
pruning hook.” 

Hai. op Halmuon. 


THE LAST 

Tiie clock struck six, as Harry 
Craven issued from his obscure 
lodging in Burleigh-street, Exeter 
Change, to attend his professional 
duties, in the orchestra, at one of 
the minor theatres, in the southern 
division of the metropolis, it was 
a dismal November evening; a dense 
fog obscured the atmosphere ; yet 
be walked forward with a firm, 
buoyant step, for Harry bad a light 
heart, and a clear conscience, and 
was not yet eighteen. In crossing 
Waterloo Bridge he did not en- 
counter a single passenger; all 
above, before, around him, was 
loneliness and gloom; while the 
dark watery expanse flowing silent- 
ly below, shewed through the beau- 
tiful balustrade with ajn appalling 
dreariness. * Harry was touched with 
a feeding of melancholy; but the 
emotion was transient, and the un- 
bidden sigh which rose to his lip 
terminated in a merry whistle. 

About three hundred yards beyond 
the second toll, he came up with a 
woman, who lgas standing with her 
back towards him, as though avoid- 
ing observation, holding bv the 
wall that skirts the foot-path, and 
leaning her cheek upon the stone 
parapet. Her tattered garb bespoke 
extreme poverty ; her arms were 
bare, and the slight covering that 
was spread over her shoulder# was 
drenched with the heavy dew. She 
asked no alms, she uttered no la- 
mentation; but tli,e sound bf her 
bitter sobs- reached Harry’s ear, and 
arrested In* progress. He briefly 
enquired the source of her suffering, 
apd wM soon enable*! jto gather from 
h Bt tfrpkfcn, incoherent accents, that 
she tvas tbe mother of a large fa- 
mily, Reduced to a state of the most 
abject distress and destitution, and 
having bel&ii unsuccessful during the 
day in hey attempts to obtain some 
relief to their necessities, she had 


SHILLING. 

formed a resolution to drown her- 
self, rather than return home to 
brave the unanswerable cries of her 
childrens’ hunger. u But, oh ! my 
baby,” she exclaimed, 88 my own 
dear baby, what must become of 
you ;” and the tears that gushed 
from her eyes seemed drops of 
blood wrung from her heart, by 
t!io torturing thought of her in- 
fant perishing for want. Harry’s 
hand was instinctively in his pock- 
et; there was but one single coin 
remaining there, and that was a 
love, token! a curious shilling of 
the reign of Queen Anne ; but the 
end justified the means ; his time was 
pressing; be hastily drew forth the 
keepsake of his absent fair, and put- 
ting it into the woman’s hand, ran 
off towards the theatre; while the 
object of his compassionate bounty 
sunk, overwhelmed with gratitude, 
on her knee, pouring out fervent 
benedictions on the head of her 
youthful' benefactor, for his unso- 
licited and timely aid. 

Harry was a sad thoughtless, un- 
thrifty cashier ; his salary, such as 
it was, was always mortgaged a fort- 
night in advance; yet the boy had 
so much of honour and honesty 
about him, that his fellow-per- 
formers, nor even the manager him- 
self, never hesitated to leml him a 
guitfea at any lime. On this evert- 
ing he executed his part, as se - 
condo violin o p with unusual ability 
and spirit* and when the perform- 
ance was over adjourned, with a 
musical colleague, 156 a tavern in 
the neighbourhood, which the per- 
sons belongings to. the theatre were 
acdustom4f toTre&ht. 

“ Come,” said Harttty’s companion, 
when they bad made an end of their 
refreshment, u ahejv ns your metal* 
my lad; h&hd yp some seini-jp^* 
vers;” ’ . . 

. “Devil a doit have I got,” 
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swercd Harry, u not a single demi- 
se mi to buy a bit of rosin,” turning* 
out bis pockets as he spoke, to 
evince their utter emptiness. 

“ Why, where’s your silver pocket- 
piece !” exclaimed the other ; “ your 
Anna Regina f the lady’s head 
without a tongue in it. I thought 
you always carried it about you, 
just to swear by, and to pay for 
your swearing? a shilling’s the 
charge for taking an oath you 
know.” 

“ Oh,” replied Craven, hesitat- 
ingly, “ I’ve lost it, that is, I gave 
ir away just now.” 

“ Fie, for shame,” rejoined his 
friend, u give away the seal of your 
mistress’s constancy ! why. I’d as 
soon have parted with the great 
seals of England.” 

“ The fact is,” said Harry, in 
exculpation, “ f used it to bribe 
a poor devil of a woman not to 
throw herself into the Thames ; 
though, mayhap, I was a fool for my 
pains, for its odds if the world of 
waters, or any other world, be not 
better than this one.” 

Harry then recounted the inci- 
dent he had met with on his way to 
the theatre, adding, u I’d gladly 
give a sovereign this moment to re- 
deem that old shilling; and it’s not 
worth more than eight-pence, I guess, 
to any one but ine.” 

. 44 Ah, you’re a noble rascal,” 
cried his messmate ; “ I don’t want 
your cash. There, mine host, sub- 
tract tivo-thirds out of that half- 
crown.” 

The landlord, who had been stand- 
ing near the box during the latter 
part of the dialogue, how ed respect- 
fully as he ottered the change; and 
eyeing 1 Craven with a marked ex- 
pression of kindliness, wished his 
customers a cordial “ good night 5 ” 
and the two friends shortly after- 
wards left the house. It Was a few 
days subsequently to this tfeat Harry,, 
being engaged one rimming at re- 
hearsal, received a message; desir- 
ing to he spoken with by a person 
who refused to give his name ; and, 
on descending to .box-office, was 
surprised to nnd ^i laudlotd of the 
VVeUington Arms waiting to see 
him ; who at once declared the ob- 
ject of his visit t by proffering to the 
astonished Harry the identical piece 
JB, iw. Jan. 1824. ' , 


of money that he had bestowed in 
charity; at the same time explain- 
ing how it had come into his pos- 
session by saying, that having been 
asked its worth by a baker in the 
neighbourhood, who stated that lie 
had taken it of a poor woman in 
payment for a loaf of bread, on jhc 
very night in question, and having 
heard Harry bewail the loss of such 
a coin, lie bartered with the baker 
for its full nominal value, in order 
that he might have the satisfaction 
of restoring it to its original owner. 
Harry, , delighted with the recovery 
of his treasure, after making a thou- 
sand acknowledgments, drew out 
his purse to substantiate his grati- 
tude ; hut the worthy old man de- 
clining his liberality, took Harry 
apart, and after briefly commenting 
on the youth’s candour and genero- 
sity, went on to say, that, if lie felt 
inclined to relinquish bis present 
unprofitable pursuit, he would be 
happy to appoint him major domo 
of his own lucrative concern. “ I 
have got neither chick nor child,” 
said he. “ 1 once had a boy, indeed, 
he might he about your age, but the 
perverse dog went to sea and was 
lost; and my wife is but a poor 
sickly thing, so } am obliged to 
confide the business almost entirely 
to servants, who consider it, I pre- 
sume, their chief duty to cheat me 
of every sixpence that* they possibly 
can ; but now, if you will come anil 
put your honest hand foremost 
among ’em, 1 warrant it should he 
as much to your gain, as it would 
be to mine.” 

“ Strike hands* most princely Hu- 
nt face, f take your offer,” cried* Cra- 
ven, “ Henceforth 1 abandon draw- 
ing the how, for drawing of beer : 
and, 4 flow tbou regal purple 
stream,’ with accompaniments, he 
my morning and evening song.” 

Preliminaries were soon adjusted, 
and it was not. long before* Harry 
was installed in his uevv office, where 
he conducted himself with thelitmost. 
integrity; married an amiable and 
reputable youn^jvoman of his own 
rank in litiv andTn the course of a 
few years the whole, property of the 
inn devolved to himself; which he 
. directed should in future be known 
by the sign* of the Queen's Head. 

Arietta,. 

F 
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LETTERS FROM AN 

No. 

Ag pride was to be the order of 
the day, I attempted to assume it as 
soon m t arose from my bed ; and, 
although my valet de chambrc came 
in with a look of respect and wil- 
lingness to serve, I thought proper 
to seem distant, dry, and serious. 

I was at the time very much inclined 
to be cheerful and affable, if affable 
may be applied to the being who ex- 
tends humanity to his fellow crea- 
tures, and who is mild and moderate 
in commanding, but the lesson which 
1 had receivea from my gentle coz 
so operated on my mind, that 1 
dreaded lest a smile should intrude 
itself on my countenance. 1 detected 
my reflected self in the mirror, and 
it was the mirror of truth to me : l 
never looked so abominably in my 
life. “ Mine is not,” said 1 to my- 
self, “ a right quality countenance, 
for its whole merit seems to consist 
in looking happy and content; with- 
out a smile it is a sad piece of busi- 
ness altogether. Well, allow, fa- 
shion must be obeyed.' 1 ' 

** Will you have tea or coffee for 
breakfast ; fresh eggs or cold ham ? " 
asked my serving man, with more 
humility than I had ever perceived 
before, doubtless arising from my 
commanding air, or from an appie- 
hension that I had some cause to be 
out of humour (for which i had no 
excuse). * Either,'* f was just going 
to reply, 1 “either, honest James;” for 
1 felt hungry, but then rude hunger 
is not the child of dissipation, and 
ag dissipation is the offspring of 
fashion, I ought not to appear like 
a rustic in this particular : further- 
more I had perceived, during my 
short stay in the British metropolis, 
that great people were never heartily 
pleased, with any thing; and that to 
he and capricious was du 

bon tour* nd, above all, that an ex- 

3 uisite,or an elegante* always wanted 
ie thing most dltellt to obtain; any* 
thing but wliat will present, offered* 
0 * easily procured., Xftmg, 1 thought 
1, 1 must practice itfy,araB6fal part. 
“Tea," replied f, * no— it maker 
me nervous — coffee heats me. I will 
have chocolate/'-' “f* ten minutes/' 
cheerfully answered my valet*— 


IRISH GENTLEMAN. 

III. 

“Eggs make me bilious,” This 
was a fib, I knew bile only by 
name; and had, at this time, never 
experienced a nervous attack, nor a 
tremulous hand; but I grew more 
refined and comme il faut in time. 

“ Eggs create bile — and bam is too 
gross food, except on a hunting 
morning/'—' “ We have some smoked 
salmon,” observed James. “Tis 
bad for the breath/* said I, “and 
creates an intolerable thirst/* — 

“ Fruit/* hazarded he, with an un- 
certain air. “ Too cold for the 
stomach — (although it was what l 
was very fond of)— Have you any 
Scotch marmalade ?” “ No, Sir 
(this was as it ought to be) “ but I 
can get some immediately/* — “Do 
so,” (with an attempt at being 
peevish) “ be sure that it is genuine, 
and never in future omit having 
some in the house/* He bowed and 
retired, and I felt somehow or 
other not unite easy within. Was 
this amiable? What mattered, it 
was fashionable. Bravo ! I would 
have ewed to myself, but nature and 
I were now beginning to turn our 
back on each oilier, and to disagree. 
My toilet was longer and more 
studied ‘than usual ; yet 1 never 
lqoked^volrse. 

I now, entered the breakfast-room, 
and found every thing that a mode- 
rate mau could wish for. “ I have 
a great uiind to order a broiled 
cmcken," I just assented, when 
two fellows ran simultaneously to 
the door to procure it. “ No — hang 
it — I shall oe better without it. 
Obedience was bowed. “What a 
Turk!” f#\ d I to myself ; aye, and 
a troublesome, ill-tempered Turk, 
too, whispered reason. But what 
business .had reason to do in town ? 
In a winter in high life above all ? 

44 Ypur Gcrma# tailor is below 
stairs/* Announced a third livery- 
man* 44 Shpw, M him up directly,” 
though tlessiyiwsd ungarded iy,quoth 
I $ and in a fw jggconds a high- 
dressed simpering Tfellew was at 
my dhow, followed by another in- 
dividual, carry i ng a load of clothes— 
for snip-primut was too 
ape ota gentleman tq/atry nome^ 
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his work— this was snlp-secaadu#, 
the tailor's subaltern's occupation. 
They both looked much pleased and 
easy in their deportment, which im- 
Hnediately announced to me my 
error. They had expected to have 
been kept waiting 1 a couple of hours. 
My only plan to recover this mis- 
take was to lind fault uith the cut 
of the waistcoat, to detect a wrinkle 
in the back of ihc coat, to reject 
the pantalons, and to be very dubi- 
ous about a svrtout. This, however, 
i was reconciled to by aji assurance, 
that it was twin brother to one 
made for Lord Gerald Algernon 
Highflyer, the son of a Duke, and 
the best dressed and most extrava- 
gant man in Europe. The pantalons, 
if was observed, were made from 
a pattern of an ultra nobleman in 
Paris, on which I drily observed, 

11 Well, then, leave them; I will try 
them on, although it is probable 
that l shall never wear them/’ This 
was anothei fib, 1 was determined 
to wear them, and appeared as an 
nib a fashionable that very evening. 

“ The groom is come to know if 
\ou will have your riding hoi»cs, 
stanhope, or curricle this morning,” 
said .lames, returning to the room. 

“ Neither!” f was just going to ex- 
claim, “ but I began to be tired of 1 
my scenic part, and a gallop was 
the thing which I longed for. 
Shamrock was brought to the door, 
and I was myself once more. Morn- 
ing calls and street-riding are odi- 
ous things, so I was determined to 
get out of town, and to have an 
hour's tete a tete with nature. As 
1 was mounting my horse a ragged 
Irish soldiet approached, begging a 
bit ofbread;theporter was just going 
to thrust him away, ana iMvoula 
have been very good style <o have 
allowed it, and to have cantered off 
in perfect indifference ; but the stub- 
born feelings of nature were too 
much for me ; a drop of mother's 
milk (she was unfashionable enough 
to nurse me herself) lurking about 
my heart, made me t oeak enough, 
not only to compassionate and re- 
lieve my countryman, but also to 
desire that he liquid call the next 


morning that I might enquire as to 
the county from which he came, what 
service he had seen, and how he 
came to be discharged without a 
pension. 1 heard the porter mur- 
muring, 4 * the town is over-run with 
these lazy Irish fellows, strapping 
thieves as won’t work, and there's 
no keeping the door free of them.” 
Now the saucy janitor was in a great 
inistike ; the want of work is their 
destruction ; they toil like slaves at 
home for a bit of bread, and they 
can, in thousands of instances, find 
neither, which induces them to seek 
for relief elsewhere. Here pride 
forsook me. “This poor fellow* 
has, no doubt, done more for his 
country than l have,” hinted truth 
to me as 1 pallopped along’. The 
upstart or the adventurer may be 
ashamed of his country, but a man 
of honour must say, d tante awe 
lien ns, que la pattfe est chere . I 
could have rambled about bye-roads 
and green lanes all the day, but the 
appeal d nre of twilight put me in 
mind that i had to he seen in tho 
Park, and in St. James's-street, and 
I must dtop a few cards at the 
houses and lodgings of my visiting 
acquaintances, whose names in 
lengthy array on my table and in my 
caul racks, began to proclaim me 
as one who was well known in 
the beau mondc. I accordingly 
regained the town at three parts 
speed, and got through the fog 
time enough to be seen in the lamp- 
light in St. James's-street and m 
Old JJond-sfreet. I called on Sir 
Harry Hartleys, at Long’s Hotel ; 
lie was (I was informed) at the 
Fives' Court, as he was deeply in- 
terested in the next battle, anil Jbad 
also had a set-to, or a manly stand 
up, with a gipsey fellow and a 
dustman, merely for plca&nre; the 
triumvirate, viz!, the gipsey, dust- 
man, and baionet being all ama- 
teurs. I dropped my name for 
young Workall, at the Su James's 
Hotel, and found that he had been 
all the day at Tattersal's and an- 
other horse-dealer, having fdur 
horses on sale which were not 
yet paid for by his honour , a 


* , * Be had seefn service, but had not been long enough in the regiment prp- 
/ vious to itl dltibandoniug, to entitle him to a pension. 
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stttd of a friend's to puff, a snatch 
to make with a greenhorn, and ad- 
vice to take of an old ostler who was 
let into the secret of a certain race, 
which was decided before it was 
run, and was to be what is genteelly 
termed a throw over . Pretty oc- 
cupations, thought I, for men of 
family and fortune ! but I was after- 
wards told * 4 that it was all right” 
My last call was at LoM Leather- 
head's, in the Square; he was gone 
on foot to the city, arm-in-arm with 
a young grazier. Is this comme il 
fautf asked I of myself, but soon 
recollected that his Lordship’s es- 
tates were all incumbered ; that he 
had' an execution in one of them, 
tafrd that he had lost a large sum of 
)&oney at the Union Club, which 
must he paid, so he got acquainted 
with this youth a X New Market, and 
is now taking him to the money - 
market to'joindiim as a security to 
an Israelite money lender ; he will, 
no doubt, Hyhten the grazier's weight 
by the Spring Meeting, if he leaves 
Into wherewith to make a match at 
all. S<#tfe time after this, my Lord 
did me t\\e favour to ask me to dine 
" with his young friend ; hut, as I had 
design uponMr. Marsh, 1 begged 
leave to decline: the party was 
up of Corinthians, so 1 should 
h^jre been out of my latitude, for I 
had much vet to learn, for .which I 
did not feci inclined to pay an over- 
high price. Turning the corner of 
the street, ife emaciated thing, on a 
coach-box, placed behind three blood 


cliesnut horses and one grey, drop- 
ped his wrist and threw his elbow 
at me : this was the gentlemanly sa- 
lute of a titled coachman whom l, 
had met at my Cousin’s one night, 
but who had so doubled the cape , iir 
his driving excursion, that 1 did 
not recollect him ; he was not worth 
the trouble. I, however, gave him 
a nod aqd passed on, 

u What a piece of work is man !*' 

Was an exclamation which one 
could not refrain from making, on 
seeing this coach-box Lord, with 
mother of pearl buttons the size of 
a saucer each, with half a score of 
silk handkerchiefs and wrappers 
round its neck, with the hat of a 
mail driver, a puny growth of red 
hair on caclj check, terminating in 
a point at the chin like the tip of a 
carrot, so that the Lord's face look- 
ed like the sign of the broken spec- 
tacles, displaying a vacancy in front, 
with a narrow rim of gilding on 
each side. * The Right Honourable 
looked at brother coachec on the 
box, from tithe .to time, as he squared 
his elbows; as much as to say, 
“ there’s a pair ofus.” Brother whip, 
in his turn, looked up to his master. 
They had by this time turned the 
corner, all right . And, as I doubt 
not, my lady - readers are not 
sorry t0 get rid of my Lord, wc 
shall leave him there, and conclude 
by subscribing myself, 

Their most humble Servant.' 
and admirer, &c. 


A DREAM. 

, t ' * 

( Continued from page 41 tpol, 84. J 

*Ti*ra» strange*— fthere seem'd a ray thatHghten’d through 
.The clouds which overhung that aist^nt land, 

>llut, as I read the lore those mystic waves 
:Oa ve to my $oul, I mark’d tha^ not a sparkle , v 
Play'd upon all l saw : they rose and fell 
In rapid alternatioti&but in vatn ; each change was but from 
dark to darker s$UL •. ■ r 

For not a gleanrifrom that phantasmal world :; -; r 
Lit one <lark%illofron the side;! gazed at. , ’•* 

Though all was, gloom, yet, with a limner’s art, . 

• My prophet fancy shaped a host of forms, — 

Though dark, Oh ! too distioftl— -of vaj-ifd Shadows, 

. WitHofct the aid of one height hue toiint thetUr ‘ * . 
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It was a fair girl in her maiden prime 
Blushing at her own loveliness, which rose 
To the bright verge of womanhood, like mom 
Peeping o’er ocean’s rosy rim. She saw 
Her charms reflected in a thousand eyes 
That languished on her ; but her spirit yet 
Was as a virgin mirror, which the form 
Of man hath never shaded. Her pure heart’s 
Devotion glow’d as yet for heaven alone ; 

Or, if at times, an earthly wish might bum 
To worship the Creator in his creature, 

She had not yet the taintless altar found 
Whereon to kindle up such holy flame. 

Wealth shone around her ; wit and valour shower’d 
Their laurels at her feet ; Devotion’s eye 
Turn’d from its heavenliest visions to her face. 

Or seem’d to view them all embodied there: 

The very air that compass’d her was fraught 
With burning sighs ; but, in her saintliness. 

She pass’d the fiery ordeal unscath’d, 

Unshaken. E’en the gems of praise that Love 
Had taught his sister Poesy to link 
Together in a radiant chain of song, 

Were still disown’d by her ; for she was like 
Some bashful flow’r that spends its little life 
In biding from the day-god’s kindling glance, — 

As if unworthy of so proud a beam, — 

Dyes whose divinest light is in themselves. 

But there was one who lov’d her as a part 
Of her own being ; for ’twas she had given 
The germ of that sweet bud which years had ripen’d 
Into the loveliest rhing that heaven e’er smil’d on. 

She doted on her child, as on a something 
Which, if not mingled with her existence still. 

Had once been so ; and the mysterious chain 
That binds a mother to her offspring long 
After its life is parted from her own, 

As to a sever’d limb with which the nerves 
Throb in like sympathy, as when it form’d 
A portion of the frame, left her no wish, 

No thought, unwoveft with her daughter’s weak 
And yet a parent's love has more of fear 
To lose for ever what ft dotes on, than 
Of longing to still hold it near the heart l 
Mine had both feelings— and a twofold woe f — 

The matron hatch’d that season coming o’er 
Her darling daughter’s life, — that blissful season 
Whose breezes are love-whisperings, that make 
The young flowers kiss each other ; and whose warmth 
Glows in tab lightning glance, or in the shower 
Melts, to form rainbows which the loving eye 
May write a mystic promise on ; whose clouds 
Are but a veil where, bashful beauty hides* « 
Awhile to robe itself in fresher charms:^?* 

Then look’d arottnd adildst the countless youths 
Turning, like sunflowers, to the same bright idol. 

For opt whose peerless form and soul might make it 
Virtue' to wither every hope but his, 

And realize the fairy visions which 
Will float between young eyes and every object 
They wander o’er, shedding soft light upon it, 
•Thoughthe pure bosom knows not whence the beams 
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Arc kindled, but unconsciously dwollson them* 

As on far sunshine, from a shadowy vale 
Seen smiling ^’er the mountains, tho 1 the source 
Of day be shrouded from the gazer’s view. 

If such a one was found, I knew not, nor 
Could wish to know : suffice it, that a rival 
In my beloved one’s heart, — a burning wooer, 
s .Who ne’er had prest her delicate palm, but with 
A thrill nnfelt in our young seraph union, — 

Who ne’er bad caught her on his boyish knee. 

And, — clinging to her lips, as he would drain 
The sweet soul out of them, —long’d for no earthlier 
Bliss, — whose affection never had been water'd* 

And purified, by the unsullied flow 
Of his best, earfiesfteelings, as mine had ; 

But sprang up like a tropical shrub upon 
Some arid sands thsit rivulet ne’er freshen’d, — 

He — he — the bell-kite ! — with a ravenous dart, 
Sweep’d down betwixt me, and that beautious bird, — 
Which, haply, had but wander’d from its cage 
To be the sweetlier won back to my bosom, — 

And bore away the prize ! — « — 

I did not see them 

Hand-in-hand at the altar ; no, — my stars 
Were not so pitying; theyl would needs shine over 
The slowly mouldering ruins of this heart. 

Which, at a sight so blasting, were at once 
Whelm’d in oblivion’s dark and tombless graVe, 

As a tall tower by, some volcano-burst, 

Bcorch'd Into playthings for the wind, or thrust 
Into the riv’n earth’s undisgorging maw, — 

„ Viewless, amf swift, tho* vast, in its destruction. 

I had seen the black spot ere it grew a storm, 

A plague, — and fled from it : I would have shnnn’d 
All knowledge Of the time, the place, forenamed 
For the last contract to be seal’d with vowtf — 

With lips — whose meetings was to bar me out, 

Like a disconsolate Peri, from my heaven 
I would havo nothing known ; but those curst tidings 
Which torture us like imps of hell, and yet 
Have angel’s wings to fleet unto us, yell’d 
Into mine ears the very hour — Oh 1 God ! 

Though hill, and vale, and ocean, swell ’d and sank 
Between us, I could hear the interchange 
Of their fond fealty ! — aye, the very murmur 
Of their fierce longings ! every marriage-peal 
Around me seem’d a knell, and every death-bell 
Rung like a nuptial chime. I sought the forest. 

For its lone shadows ; but ev’»; there, the breeze. 
Fitfully panting on the stirr’d leaves, told &e 
All the dark doings of a bridal night. 

I “rush’d again into the glorious noonbeam. 

But, oh.it lit young faces, fair and mirthful. 

Such as ue’er frown’d upon the enamour’d boys 

Tripping it with them Ver the printless turf 

As lightly as the elfin joy within 

Their buoyant bosoms, in which loVe ne’er grew £/. 

To be but rooted up by the same hand 

Whrch planted it. I aared Dot flee again ^ 

To those thought-peopled woods ; — the mountains gave, 

Tho sweeping an horizon fo* an <?ye - 

That could not look oh aught untinged with sorrow:-— 
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Darkness and «olitud*—that heartless nymph 
Who smiles but on the glad '-alike I dreaded; 

For, by removing from the eye or brain >- 
All pressure of external sense or thought,] 

They but empower the struggling soul within. 

And give the full of grief an anipler scope 
To swell and burst itself with agony. 

Oh ! how I long’d, as I look’d up unto 
The blue arch bending o’er me, for an arm 
Of more than Titan strength, to wrench away 
Its ponderous key-stone, that the toppjng firmament 
Might crush my soul into annihilation ! 

But then the palsying sense of human feebleness 
Opprest me tenfold, and I saw myself 
An insect coop’d beneath the pygmy dome 
Of an inverted wine-cup, — for no loftier, 

Compared with all the infinity beyond* 

Is what we gaze on of etherial space. 

Time flitted round and round mis, but l saw not 
End or beginning in his yearly circuit, — 

Like the worm’s wildering web, it seem’d in terminate. 

My brain reel’d with its vertigo of thoughts, 

Till, as the whirl now linger'd— ceas’d, 1 knew not 
To which point of the compass 1 had turn’d ; — 

Whether I might expect the borean winter, 

The oriental spring, the south-born summer, 

Or the red west of autumn’s annual sunset, 

To rave, to smile, to shine, or soften o’er me: 

What marvel ? when the seasons that float over 
The passion-clouded heaven of the heart, 

Full long had past unfclt or undistinguish’d ? 

For mirth and love had sate upon my cheek 
Mocking each other with the same wild laugh : 

Driven from the phrenzy-flooded breast, — as brutes 
Of differing kind from earth’s deep deluged vales; — 
They herded there together, nought retaining 
Of their first nature, save a mutual hate, 

Reason had slept — and not undreamingly — 

Through a chill twilight, neither slumbrous night, 

Nor still a sultry noon, and now awakmi^g, — ' 

Like a roused infant from its late siesta 
Started to find the dark hour not o’erpast, - 
And look’d out for the flagging wing of morning, 

That morn whose pinions wake the dead with odours. 
Vainly my soul had flutter’d from its ark, 

For it haa found no resting-place : I still 
Threaded the world’s dim labyrinth,— my sole comfort, 
'That never blindest wanderer miss’d its end. 

B. 

(Ta if Continued.) 
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“ Let us beat the ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tracts, the ejiddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or madly soar 5 
Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise : 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 

But vindicate the ways of God to man.” 

— Pope. 


Mr. Editor. 

On the two subjects which are 
prefixed as a title to this essay, can 
any thing more be said than has 
been already repeated over and 
over in various shapes, and under, 
various pretences? Perhaps not, 
taking them in the 1 abstract ; still, 
the alterations in human affairs, the 
follies, the vices, the crimes, and, 
what is a far more pleasing theme, 
the virtues of the beings by whom 
this world is peopled, must afford 
sufficient room for a paper of mo- 
derate length, ones a month, by way 
of comment or illustration, praise 
or reproof. Such a paper it is my 
intention to furnish ; and, I hope to 
render the series neither uninterest- 
ing nor unamusing. 

As a sort of introduction, I shall 
give a slight sketch of the principal 
.events in u Myown Life My readers 
may then judge what qualifications 
I possess for the office of censor, 
with which I have invested myself 
and gratify their curiosity at the 
aame time; which, according tci 
Addison, is always excited by the 
history, character, &c. &c. of him 
whose lucubrations they are perus- 
ing. ' 

I am the son of a substantial 
country squire, who, although he 
was ignorant of every thing except, 
hunting and racing Yandbphad the 
best horses and dogs Ihfthe country), 
was determined tiiailiis son should 
"enjoy, those advantages which lie 
f Wanted himself accordingly 
pains nor expense were 
4&red in completing my education., 

* tutor was engaged till I 

wa sdldenough for college ; when I 

jwas enters# of , where I passed , 

throug^nty course of studies re- 
gularly though, neither exciting; 


much praise nor much censure from 
my tutors ; acquiring a sufficient 
stock of Latin and Greek to form a 
more agreeable companion to my 
father’s chaplain, during my visits 
to the Old Hall at the vacations, than 
any which its vicinity afforded him. 
Together we perused the classic 
page; and many a brilliant and ap- 
posite remark was elicited from his 
well-stored mind, as we dwelt on 
histories of past affid, or drank rich 
streams of inspiration from the pure 
fountains of poesv and oratory, 
which the schools' of Greece and 
Home afford us* Venerable man ! 
to thy instructions I owe much of 
the little good which mark my cha- 
racter ; and the recollection of the 
hours I have passed with yon in my 
clear father’s library, is fraught 
with pleasure, unmixed with any 
alloying sensations, except that 
of regret at the loss of one I 
loved so dearly, and of whose real 
worth I was, perhaps, ignorant, till 
ho had become an inhabitant of 
those bright regions, to fit himself 
for which was the whole object of 
his life. This tribute to the. memory 
of one of the best of men, may he 
pardoned, I trust, by all : and those 
who have to lament a similar loss 
.'Will not be slow in appreciating 
.'■my feelings. , 

' Havingleft college, the profession 
in which { was to win my way to fame 
became the next subject of discus- 
sion* 'The -church was declined by my- 
self, a? I was of dptaion my habits 
were hot sedate or enough 

for a^mftiisfer s of th4»t%4ipeJ, which 
* incuTciils ..morality* ahd parity in 
their most sublime foniuUv I 
wanted I Mentor tod as- 

sume ®h office whirdi^Wbuld make 
rue the instructor reprover df 
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of others. Physic was mentioned, Jbeir of the Hildebrands, the army 
but my ‘father could not bear the dpiy remained. My mother 'Shook 
eight of a physician, his own modi* her head, as soon as it was men- 
,cine liad been exercise ; and he tioned : why cannot he remain at 
never consulted the faculty but once, home,” said she: “why should he 
when, in a desperate chase, he broke court dangers in pursuit of the bub- 
his leg, and put out liis collar* ;ble reputation ; and perhaps leave 
bone in taking a leap, which,, every us to mourn his untimely death in 
other huntsman had turned away. - a foreign land.** — “ But my brother 
from. A surgeon was sent for to would look so- handsome in uni- 
“ splice the broken bones but even form,” exclaimed my lovely sister 5 
then my father growled at the idea “ and could he not go into the rnili- 
of employing him; and said if he tia, they never go abroad.” — “The 
had not bad a parcel of weak women militia!” exclaimed I, with indig- 
and helpless children about him, nation — “ no, that will never do 5 if , 
there would have been no necessity I am a soldier, I will be one indeed 
for it. If my mother or sister had — none of your feather-bed, stay-at- 
broken a leg, lie would have home, skulking work for me, iu a 
<i spliced” it, as easy as he would a period of danger ; and when honour 
puppys. Physic w$s, therefore, and glory are to be acquired by wl 
•quite out of the question. Next who have the spirit to contend for 
came law: but here again I put in them.'* — “Weil, well,” rejoined 
•my caveat. I Would never immerse Maria, “ I should as little like to 
myself in chambers to study the vile you shrinking from' the post of 
jargon of the law; I would never honour or of duty, as you would be 
embrace a profession, where l inclined so r( tO/ v act, ..my testy bro* 
should be obliged to argue/or n/ee, tber: yet/’ and a tear* dimmed the 
in defence of any cause, good or lustre of as bright an eye as ever 
bad ; and have to be as often the sparkled from beneath the dark 
advocate of a rogue as of an honest lashes of a beautiful maid, — - u I 
man. Here, too, my father chimed could not bear the idea of losing . 
in : he had never liked the law or you ; and war. is so dangerous.”-^- 
lawyers, since old Taxeni, the at- “ Aye, my dear,” replied T, pressing 
torney of & neighbouring Ullage, her cheek, “ and *tU dangerous to 
had brought an action for, i*$$ault cat or sleep, for men have died in 
and battery against him, and ob- the act of doing both. The army is 
Gained ofte farthhtg damages, the my choice. I will promise, if for- 
'Squire having horse-whipped him tunate enough, to have a skirmish 
•one day, for insulting and ill treating with the enemy, that I will neither 
a poor old woman, who had seen run rashly into danger, nor dis- 
bejter days ; but whom “poverty's grace my name and ancestry. So, 
evil eye 1 ’ had blighted, and who my dear father, your blessing and 
had fallen iuto the power of Mr. your sword.” This scene passed in 
Taxem, by not being able to dis- the library: I knelt at his feet as I 
.charge a small debt, contracted spoke ; and laying my hand on my 
during a period of sickness. My head, he said, “ thou hast it ; God 
father paid the debt, and, as I have bless tbee, my boy?” His speech 
said, horsewhipped the lawyer ; be faultered, but he advanced to the 
obtained the prayers and blessings fire-place, over which was suspended 
of the widow, and the enmity of the among other trophies, a sword, that 
attorney. The former, he said, , he liad wq|$, when serving his 
would smooth liis passage to the country duxing thc American war. 
grave, the litter he valued not^a He took it drew it from the 

•rush, a* he defied all the lawyers in sheath, examj&wed tie blade egre- 
England to* injure him, ;wmle he fully, to see ^h 6 ther Wrroding^s^ 
d id hi 9 : * oount^apd^o had tainted the brightness of the 
;*dg*g|y/ steel, audfmding it “ pure and un- 

. 'fife defiled,” be advanced to me, said, 

;• «* Here, Reginald, take, thy father's 
'Wonted. *$$h>eon*, sword, boy : ‘ a better never did . 
^ upon a soldiers thighv* 
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iPJba never been drawn upon a 
friend, n 6t sheathed when in front 
of an enemy of my country: go 

r ou, my ^oy, and 4 do liken iso.’ ” 
took the weapon, and pressing the 
naked blade, vowed, that my life 
should be devoted to the service of 
my country ; and that I would never 
shrink from defending her name, 
whilst she needed the exertions ot 
one of her sons. The good old 
chaplain who had been a witness of 
all that passed, now advanced ; he 
gave me some good advice relative 
to my conduct in the new line of life 


wisest of mortals! God help thee 
silly girl! how affection does blind 
thee to the faults and tollies of thy 
whimsical relative, 

I now live in my family mansion, 
surrounded by my tenants, whom I 
am proud to call my friends: the 
neighbourhood affords some good 
society too; and onee a week, a few 
of u? old fellows meet at the village 
inn, where we take our beet steak, 
and then over a glass of port, or of 
&<>«* we discuss the affairs of the 
day. The Vicar, in general, makes 
one of our harmless party; and 


in which I was about to engage; worthy man is Dr. Spintext. He 
and fervently prayed, that 'I might and his parishioners live most ami- 
Jive to be as my father wfcs, the 
blessing of his own family, and of 
all by whom be was surfQ^nded* 

To this prayer 1 most ferVetttfy Eja- 
culated, Amen. 

This important point being ad- 
justed, an ensign’s commission wftV A 
purchased for me in & marching re- 
giment, of which an old friend and 
ctoqpanion of my father was colonel. 

Of shy campaigns T shall not give 
ally account: the dangers and hard- 
ships of the held, aiitr the 44 perils 
of the imminent breach/' 

would afford materials for many an 
essay, and it is a subject 1 am afraid 
to touch upon, for old soldiers love 
to he garrulous, and to a fight their 
I shall therefore 


battles o’er again. 1 ' 
dismiss this portion of my history, 
by saying I continued in the army 
till the cofaolgskm of 1815; that, 
I returned home just in time, to 
receive the last* sigh of my rever- 
ed patent, who descended to the 
grave full of years, leaving me 
sole b efe to bis totates-j-grould I 
COUid add, to his times also. My 
mother and the venerable chaplain, , 
had been dead some years; but my 
sister still lives. She Is Vet In 
« single blessedness,’' for, having 
fixed her afecthm upon g jtfung 
officer who; dufttig truce 

of Amiens me Id Elm- 

wood Hau, on a f Wilt say friends, 

^SpaMSetsSL 

4kStir~i ihe has remained unmarried 

' for nf* sake ; and is now niy house- 
keeper. Vfe live together in until- 
terroptvd harmony: she is the tot 
creator «& breathing, and she lodjm 
oft to brother as one of the 


ably; theyhav^no disputes about 
tithes or dues ; and he is always 
ready to sooth their woes, to relieve 
their distress, or to share in their 
humble joys. 

u For to relieve the wi etched is his 
pride, 

And e'en his feelings lean to virtue's 
side; 

But, In his duty prompt, at ev’ry call, 
He watches, weeps, he prays and 
feels for all: 

And as a bird each fond endearment 
hies, 

To tempt its new fledged offspring to 
the skies, 

He tries each art, reproves each dull 

Allures to brighter worlds, and leads 
the way” 

A 

Captain Firedrakc, a half- pay 
navy officer, is another of our guests. 
He is a thorough bred seaman % a 
sailor every inch of him. lie loves 
his king and his country; andean 
treat a pretty girl with as much zest 
to any lad of twenty in the vicinity. 
He has seen some service, but he 
protests* 'that be would be afloat 
again if hi* sovereign repuifrd his 
tomce. Then we have Major Spat- 
teiutoth W honest old veteran ; Sir 
Gabriel a fox,- hunting 

knight whose seat is v*oai half a 
mils distant from Elmwoodi Mr, 
Wmlm % the vUUagean,r|eon; Mr, 
tlie tawym^id h(fow 
foe fine 
have 

dal 

mmygttuV* are 
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discussed, the merits of the last new 
work by the author of Wayerley as- 
certained — and, as I have a scape- 
grace of a great nephew, who sends 
me regularly all the new periodicals, 
and as I am known to be in habits 
of j ntnpacy w ith several of the artists 
of the day, my opinion is listened 
to on all htenry subjects with great 
deference ; — many pleasant hours 
are thus spent at the “King’s 


Arms,” and many an Interesting coin 
versation there takes place, which 
deserves to be recorded, 

1 have now informed you and your 
readers of every particular* which 
it concerns them to know about me 
and my family for the present, and 
till next month I bid you adieu. 

Reginald Hildebrand. , 
Elmwood Hall , Dec . 12, 1823. 


A METRICAL ILLUSTRATION or the LONDON DIRECTORIES. 


u Here's fine revolution an we had the trick to see’t. 

— -.- .i* — ■■■■ Oh 1 world thy sttypciy turns, 

We know what we are, but know mot what we may be ” 

Shakspeare. 


Ala* ! for the heroes and sages of old, 

Though immortal, how chang’d is their state ! 

They the worlds ups and downs have been doom’d to unfold, 
And a lesson impart to the great. 

Poor Cato, is domiciled on Holbom-hill, 

Rut no longer the Stoic is wise* 

He sells rat-traps and mole-traps, these vermin to kill, 

And wire meat-safes to keep off the flies. 


Great Cassar, a grocer, at Cripplegate dwells, 

A dealer in plums and bohea : 

Alexander himself* as a brazier excels, 

For a maker of trumpets is he : 

In the purlieus of Houndsditch his hammer resounds, 
War he lotes— but the worat thing of all. 

His abode and Ills trade, his cognomen confounds 
With the man’s who ill-treated St. Paul. 


Mars, the great god of war, in a piteous cassis, 

At his tan-yard, near Bermondsey Church r t 
Blithe Bacchus, in Thames-street, sells botftei and glasses, ' 
But for wine* he is, left hi the lurch. - 
Poor Homer i® dootnVion a coach-bos; to pit. 

And so badly ^ondiu»itimscIf there, 

It was but t’other Atehe was, led to f^w-street, 
v And was punish^ wMlki og hie fptyV 
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fiv'n the patriarchs, prophets, and ancient apoftfes, 

Hare ip business embark'd, one and all: 

Father Abraham in term-time the spectator Jostles, 

With his bag and his briefs at Guildhall. 

His friend Lor keeps a pork-shop, near Ratcliff-high way, 

In the Minorips poor Moses sells hops ; 

Aaron deals in old clothe*, Levi cries them all day, 

Ham and J acob both stick to their shops. 

Noajj cuts out a coat for the peer or the squire, 

At his shop-board not far from Bond-street ; 

Elisha, in Shoreditch, a worker of wire, „ 

Sells bird-cage*, and skewers for roast-meat. 

A boot-maker is David to dandies of fashion, 

Daniel dabbles a bit in the stocks ; 

Job has turn'd auctioneer ! — ’ti& a patient vocation, 

Grave his visage and hoary his locks. 

Holy Paul, near Dukes-place, sells his cakes and hot rolls,. 

But his “ bake-house 0 is at lector’s Commons;* 

Matthew sojourns ha Store-street, a dicsser of polls 
And attends in his Shop to each summons. 

Mark has set up in Hoi born, by business a tailor, 

Luke a shoe-maker dwells in Cheapside, 

John has stuck to the craft tpo, a general retailer. 

Now to Chelsea he's gone to lesule. 

In the like piteous plight see the woithies of Biitain, 

Ev’n her potentate*, poets and sages ; 

To rub on tnrortgh this life, strange expedients they’ve hit on y 
Unknown to the world’s better ages. 

Great Alfred in ColemJb-street sells fishing rods, 

Rufus hangs out his sign in Long-lane, 

Harold, beadle of Islington, swears by the gods, 

He's hard work'd, and has cause to complain. 

ShakSPeare doom'd to a soldier's life— lo ! the old stager 
Heads a troop— and of rank he's deserving ; 

OtwaV finds better luck, he has long been aubb’d major r 
And his half pay will keep him from starving. 

Dryden sells bombasins, at wood-street, in the city, 

Beaumont rules at the County Firy-oflice, 

And that FletchrIh should quit him is truely a pity, 

For at trading he seems quite a novice. 

But while Beaumont and Fletcher no longer we meet. 
Coadjutors in trade or in writing, 

'Tis pleasant to see, as we walk through Fleet-street, 

« Rowe And Waller 0 sell books so inviting. 

As for C0N*ft*vR, no longer he Writes for the stage, * 

Hit and humour would not fill his pockets ; 

Now in deeds truly tragic he's found to engage. 

And destruction deals round with his rockets. 


* Paul's Bakehouse Court* (a Godlimaii-street- 
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The sky-bo^n Newton long flourished a draper, 

Till so many got into the trade, 

At the fam'd “ Central Mart" he has since cut a caper - 
Finding service for footman and maid. 

Then for jMilton th’ immortal, ah ! what shall we say ? 

He who Pegassus rul’d like a filly, 

Is a horse-breaker, still in an ignoble way. 

At his stable-yard in Piccadilly. 

Alas * for these sages and worthies icnown’d. 

And for othei s who share the same fate ; 

*Tis a lesson we learn if we search the woild round, 

Fickh foitunc still sports with the great. 

Then away with all pride, high or low our condition. 

Life is fleeting and checquci’d with soirow. 

Let ea<h act well his pait and with patient submission 
Bear the lot that awaits him to-morrow* 

Islington , Dec . 1823, N. 


TO A ROBIN AT THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 

Sweet herald of the drooping year, 

Awhile thy waibling notes prolong. 

An hile enchant my list’ning ear. 

With thy soft, swelling, varied koug. 

Ah ! quit not yet thy fav’rite spray, 

But still the dulcet note indite ; — 

Still lengthen out thy vespei-lay, 

'Till day melt shadcless into night. 

But hark ! did not that parting note, 

Which stole so tender as it fell, 

Faint from thy trembling, thrilling throat; ' 

Some direful future ills foretell? 

Oh ! yes, sweet bird, I feel thy woe 
Thy woes, thy wants through winter’s reign, 

0‘cr ice-bound nils, o'er fields of snow, 

To hop and look for food in vain. 

But cease thy sorrows : — smiling spring. 

Will soon her charms again return ; 

And joy, and love, and music bring 
So cease, sweet mourner, -^cease to mourn. 

But ah ! how different U the state, 

Of him whose ’ear thy notes delight j 

His hopes of spring are now too late. 

Involv'd in life’s drear winter’* night* 


J.F. 
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The Chaim ter of the Russians, and a 

Detailed History of Moscow, By 

Robert Lydll, M.D. 4 to. pp. 639* 

London : Ccidell, 1823. 

Any information respecting a 
country which is lising to such 
great importance in the scale of 
nations as Russia, cannot fail to be 
interesting to the British public; 
but it is doubly enhanced when the 
author is unbiassed in his opinions, 
and independent in expressing them. 
Judging fiom the work now before 
us, we .should pronounce Dr. Ljall 
to be a character of this description. 
While with grateful feeling he con- 
fesses the obligations he is under to 
the Emperor, ne still disclaims the 
language of ilattery, and ‘gives, in 
the dedication, an earnest of that 
manly and ingenuous adherence to 
truth* which he has shewn through- 
out the work. He conceals no fact 
that ought to be disclosed, and dis- 
closes nothing, as fact, for which he 
is not prepared to vouch* When we 
consider the vast extent of territory 
which the Autocrat of the North lias 
under his sway, stretching from the 
utmost extremity of Siberia to the 
frontiers df China, and from the 
wilds of Crim Tartary to the plains 
of Wkrsaw, we are naturally anxious 
to enquire into the condition of the 
people inhabiting those immense 
regions, and to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the principles upon which 
their civil policy is regulated in all 
the details of p&potism. Most of 
the Writers on Russia have been 
cdfrried away by a spirit of exagge- 
ration 4 which has eitWr led them to 
magnify dafifti, or multiply perfec- 
tions far beyond tile standard of 
i truth* Dr. Clark? has not avoided 
* the forme* fault, had M, Danin, a 
Writer of some celebrity, has mearly 
fallen into the latter, in the worn 
which has recently come from his 
pen. It is, therefore, with pleasure 
we now 'take up the production of 
an ahtbefc Wbo*e statements appear 


impartial, and whose knowledge, 
judgment, and discrimination, have 
so well qualified him for the task he 
has undertaken. Anticipating some 
objections that may be made to his 
work on ttvo opposite giounds, he 
says, in his pieface, “ 1 nave formed 
my opinions from facts, and stated 
the convictions of mv heait with 
impaitidlity.” He peitainly seems 
to nave done so in eveiy instance, 
and the mats of information, which 
a long residence in the ancient < api- 
tal of the empire enabled him to 
collect, is extremely valuable at the 
present juncture, as illustiative of 
what Russia can , and what she can- 
not accomplish in her projected 
schemes of ambition and aggran- 
disement. The moral revolution 
effected by Peter the Great, extra- 
ordinary as it was, still loft the sub- 
jects of his vast dominions in a state 
of semi -barbarism, a state from 
which the majority of them have 
not yet emerged, and it was only 
within a recent period that Russia 
in the progress of civilization,* be- 
came entitled to a place on the map 
of civilized Europe. That she has 
made great and rapid advances in 
the arts of social improvement every 
man must allow, bat tliaj; she liasr 
dope as much as M. Dupin gives her 
credit for, no man who reads l)r r 
Ly all’s work will for a moment ad- 
mit. M. Dupin does not hesitate to 
assert* fh at the Muscovites of the 
present day are more civilized 
ib*W the Austrians; whereas Dr. 
Lyalf, with much more truth says, 
“ It does not seem probable that 
either the reign qf Alexander or of 
his immediate successors, will en- 
able Russia to take her placenta all 
re*pwt$y upon an equality with the 
civilifeednatibfift of Europe.*' 'The 
fact is, inat' in Austria the public 
mind has been as it stationary 
for centuries, and national culture 
seems to have attab^ ha llthat can 
be attained under tW iHP^r sys- 
tem of despotism that j^vtt&there v 
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but in no Rart of the Austrian domi- 
nions with the exception of the pro- 
vinces immediately bordering oft 
Turkey, shall we meet with a popu« 
lation so rude, so ignorant, as we 
find in the most civilized districts 
of modern Muscovy. As in all 
countries, the peasantry constitute 
the great majority of the nation, as 
well as its iinnest support, it will 
not be uninteresting to learn what 
state they are in throughout the 
Russian empire* 

. “ The Russian peasantry are in the 
first, or agricultural stage of civiliza- 
tion 5 they are therefore not in a state 
of barbarism; neither are they civi- 
lized, but they are making progress 
towards civilization, especially to the 
imitative stage. In Russia, where; 
comparatively speaking, so many ma- 
nufactures, arts, and trades arc carried 
on by the natives, to supply the neces- 
sities and luxuries of the civilized and 
polite part of society, the genius of 
improvement, thongh shackled, must be 
in activity. 

“ What a contrast between, the no- 
mad tribes of Tart ary, or the savage 
mountaineers of the Caucasus, and the 
tranquil Russiau boors, who till their 
own and their master's land, wtyo tend 
their flocks and herds on the *am& spot 
from year to year, who are governed 
by laws, in some degree, suited, to their 
moral state, and who go on in the same 
beaten path of religion from birth. to 
death l The former are in a eta$ 
barbarism ; the latter have aurelyquit- 
ted its {nrhc}j^Bts. 

* Thpugh domestic slavery be the 
most cruel and oppressive civil sub- 
jection, to ' those who have tasted the 
sweets of liberty, yet thoflte ignorant 
of these sweets experience up priva- 
tion ; hud such is the condition of the 
Russia^* peasantry* When they are 
educated, have learned what liberty taj 
and to prize its blessings, ty will bft’ 
time to give them their freedom;' , That? 
this step, may be taken .with caution* 
and only a part of |be empire 
, at a time, must ba the wish of . ci Very 
taan acquainted with Russia,, and every 
philanthropist who has studied human 
nature pti the great scale, by - the his- 
tory of nations, and of the world” , 

With respp&othe ufe^ks of 
•society, ihp ipture given of them 
b/ P r « tywf, can neve* be rccon- 
oiled to ' oar 't f honott$ good 
faith and p^ojprietyj^ ffe represents 
the tradii^A^ classes 


as knavish in the extreme, defraud- 
ing in every instance the persons 
they deal with, and having recourse 
to the meanest artifices in order to 
effect their purpose. He regards the 
conduct of the nobles as altogether 
at variance with the habits and feel- 
ings of Englishmen ; and, that it 
must, be so, will readily appear from . 
the following brief outline. 

« In different ways the conduct of 
the Russian nobles surprises Britons. 
The French often say, that they arc 
outrtij and laugh at their procedure ; 
but we are accustomed to regard many 
of their outr4 actions as very mean, 
very base, very perfidious, and very 
sinful. Many of the Russians, how- 
ever, do not seem to have the smallest 
•idea of wrong, in what are generally 
reckoned ignoble and detestable trans- 
actions,' encroachments on good faith, 
and infringements of the moral taw." 

It appears that an inordinate spirit 
of curiosity prevails aniongall ranks 
in Russia, so much so, that the most 
indelicate questions are asked, and 
categorical answers expected. In 
this we have a strong proof of tire 
absentee of dud cultivation, for Jpr 
proportion as the mind becomes cn-v 
lightened* it acquires just notions 
of propriety, notions which would 
of couTse^jrrevcnt a man from in- 
dulging Its impertinent interrogato- 
ries. What should we think in Eng- 
land, if persons whor ought to know 
better \ veto to act like the Russian 
nobles in this particular ? Advert- 
ingio the pre-existgkice of their in- 
quisitiveness, thetauthor furnishes 
these original samples of it. 

w Withy aa „much case as they *ay 
< How do fyou da rf ‘ the. nobles ask the 
most unexpected, and what we reckon 
the most impertinent questions, with 
respect to your connections and family, 
ybur property and revenues, and yatfr 
secret aifalrs and private opinions. An* 
Evasive ansWer, nreven directly reply- 
ing, thatwh^^ipbets your own, affairs 
yon keep cone|aled, so fa$ from silenc- 
ing them, only ptosmtstheir curiosity ; 
and they will continue td tease you 
with their dqa^nde, jjtill fortp^ either 
till youTose patience and show symp- 
. toms of displeasure, or till they extract 
sofae Intelligence from you. Nuy, so 
singular are they," that they show evi- 
dently hurt feelings at your refusal to 
gratify. their inquisitiveness, especially . 
if yoft are in the smallest degree 
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pendant upon them. But they do not 
content themselves merely in making* 
enquiries of yourself j they will apply 
to your servant-Women or your servant- 
men, to your lackey or your coachman, 
to any body who may be able to give 
them information. If you are living in 
their families, the master or mistress 
generally is acquainted with every 
thing you do, through enquiries made 
of your servants. 1 have kubwu t this 
system of acting carried to such 
lengths, that its relation might appear 
fabulous A single instance may give 
the reader an idea of such conduct as 
1 allude (o. A nobleman who has a 
village in which there is a high belfry 
attached to the church, at certain times 
when he had visitors, caused one of his 
ineu to sit in the balcony and make a 
regular report of every individual’^ 
motions j while a number of servants, 
or spies, were stationed throughout 
the different houses, who were duly 
examined as to the procedure and con- 
versation of his invited society. As 
the Russians arc continually surround- 
ed by numerous servants, the most tri- 
fling actions of every individual are 
known. Similar conduct is pursued 
by the clergy, the merchants, ami the 
peasants.” 

In another part he describes the 
whole hotly of the people as faith- 
less and inconstant. “ It must,” he 
be avowed, ami it Is a lament- 
able avowal, that the, Russians are 
lipt » people, and that not 

one in a hundred has any friendship 
worth preserving.” If morality he 
« considered essential to the power 
and stability of a nation, Russia is 
certainly in a very low state. Fraud 
. and chicanery characterise hefr mer- 
chants, low-cunning and deceit ^per- 
vade all classes, and the d%raaing 
crime of theft is universal. The 
nobles are represented by Dr. Lyall, 
ip a manner that shews them to 
fa$ve feelings very little accordant ' 
with nobllitv, in .pur acceptation of 
the tdrm, We inscribes some of 
them' As beujg* sordid,, mean, selfish, 
and avarfeidus $ nay, even as being 
as much addicted to theft as the 
most untutored boors. The follow- 
ing instances which he relates, are 
;4$fcrtamly calculated to support t;he 
bWg« to the full extent. 

u ltf the spring of 1821, I resided at 
Serpudlof, A district town iu the go- 
yernmept of Moscow . The MasUnitsa, 


or Butter-week, which precedes the 
Carnival, was distinguished, as in the 
metropolis, by balls and amusements, 
and even a well-managed masquerade. 
A sledge parade was announced for 
Saturday^atid a dejeuner d fa forchette , 

by Prince — le Marechal de la 

Noblesse ; and 1, among others, ac- 
cepted the invitation. The number of 
sledges was not great, nor the specta- 
cle at all imposiug. As the weather 
was cold, every individual present 
scorned to await the breakfast with 
impatience. After being tantalized till 
two o'clock, a shabby entertainment 
followed. Half of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen never sat down, but ate and 
drank while standing on their feet ; 
some seized a piece of fish with a fork, 
put it upon a plate, and withdrew from 
the table ; others, without ceremony, 
got hold of pieces of a pie, divided on 
purpose, and retired with them in their 
hands. Some -got a dram of sweet 
Votki , others a glass of wine, &e. &c. 
Ail l could come at, in the universal 
scramble, was a little Votki and a bit 
of pie. A gentleman who had been 
more fortuuatc, and had put taken of 
two or three dishes, seemed to enjoy 
a triumph, when a servant approached 
him and demanded two roubles and a 
half so much for each dish, aud half 
a rouble for his dram. His astonishing 
wild scare of surprize, fury, aud indig- 
nation, aud his hearty curses, I shall 
not readily forget. He paid the money, 
and the atfbir ended.. Application was 
the^ made to some of the other guests, 
whA absolutely refused payment. I 
was about to quit the grand hall, when 
a servant approached me and demanded 
a rouble and a half l felt insulted, 
and while scolding, desired that Prince 
— — y .— might be told, that I had 
been present at a public, entertain- 
ment, and that ( should never pay a 
kopeck, and off l went. Every indi- 
vidual present understood, that the 
paltry breakfast was given by Prince 
and iudeed a number of his 
favourites were not asked payment. 
His steward was master of the ceremo- 
nies S his cooks prepared the dishes, in 
the assembly-rooms of the town ; his 
servants waited at table; and he him- 
self acted as host during the entertain- 
, meat. Deservedly, he was abused by 
his countrymen for this acts blatant. 

A oobieman of the highest rank, 
now l it bis grhve, invited his friends to 
an elegant dinner, and splendid enter- 
tainment, in his fine gardens on the 
banks of the, Jfferftva. . The most dis- 
tinguished personages *>f the metro- 
polis were present. With surprize, one 
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of the truest* was remarked, as he most 
dexterously conveyed a silver spoon, 
which he had been using;, iuio bis 
pocket. Immediately utter dinner, this 
noble left the party, and attended by 
livery servants, got into his carriage, 
and drove home. 

A prince of the uorthern empire 
having entered one of the Magazines 
at Moscow, wandered up and down, 
passed a number of articles in review, 
and demanded tl.eir prices. While the 
proprietor and his assistants were bu- 
sily occupied in shewing a variety of 
wares to numerous purchasers, the 
said nobleman clandestinely, — and, as 
he thought, without being seen, — seiz- 
ed a gilded tea-cup and saucer*, con- 
veyed it tinder his cloak ; commenced 
a general conversation *, pretended to 
have forgotten something ; ran off with 
his booty j deposited it in his carriage ■ 
re-entered the magazine ; bought some 
trifling Article; departed, aud, followed 
by a couple of servants in gorgeous 
apparel, seated himself in his vehicle, 
itud, no doubt, dwelt with complacency 
on his triumph, as he was hurled along 

the — street to his splendid 

palace.” 


most earnest attention to the sub- 
ject* and we have up hesitation in 
recommending the whole work to 
the public, as every way worthy 
their perusal. If they give credit 
to the statements it contains, they 
will very soon he convinced with us, 
that the Russians are not a people 
either so civilized or so formidable 
as M.'Dupin would represent them, 
and that another moral revolution 
must take place before they can 
give efficiency to their physical re- 
sou f cos. 

Parables Inf Dr. F. A. Krnmmacher , 

translated from ,lhe German by 

Frederic SftoLerl. 18ino. pp. 3 lo. 

London : Ackcrinaun, 1821. 

Tuts neat little volume is intended 
for youth, and may he read with 
advantage by the philosopher and 
the sage. When we say it is in- 
tended for youth, we must confess 
ourselves ignorant of its author’s in- 
tention, as the title page makes no 
allusion to the class of readers for 


Rut while he thus lays before ns the 
many disgusting traits which are to 
found in the Russian character, lie 
always takes cure to notice any qua- 
lities that may tend to redeem them, 
and though he censures with free- 
dom, yet be never withholds hia 
praise where he thinks praise is due. 
The work is interspersed with j$any 
-entertaining auecdotes, and, in point 
of style, hi far superior to the ge- 
nerality of those productions with 
which modern tourists favour the 
public. There is, however, an ob- 
vious want of methodical arrange- 
ment, resulting from desultory tran- 
sitions, which give a jumbled and 
confused character to the whole 
performance. , That part which re-, 
Utes to the character of the Rn3 r 
sians, is, by far, the mostinterestirif' 
to the English reader ; and thod§U 
apparently written in haste, yet 

J fives us a clearer and more com p re- 
lcnsive view of our northern rival*, 
than any former production that .we 
have seep. The details resting 
Moscow are'iijtercsjink riotiolpiy in 
a topographwT; but in a national 
point of view. 1 the elaborate, 
character of thdM®£ddel&Ation&, 
Jhe author seeinM^o Sh the 


vyhom it is intended. We shall 
therefore express ourselves more 
clearly by saying, that whatever 
he this class or description, we 
have never j ernsed a work so 
perfectly ^ adapted to the youth- 
ful mind^ While it clothes inno- 
cence anti virtue in the most at- 
tractive and engaging charms, un- 
mingled with that' austerity, that 
inethodistical or hypocritical cant 
which substitutes appearance for 
reality, it exalts the early aspirings 
of youth, and gives it a more and 
more exalted idea of the dignity of 
human nature, and the evils arising 
from the imprudence, impatience, 
and inexperience of youth. Indeed, 
we have no hesitation in saying, tjiat 
there' must he sritafie deep-rooted evil 
* in' the nnnd of a child who can pg* 
rpse this little tfnrk . without be- 
coming in love lyifh virtue, and with 
virtuous deed^/ Wc are aware that 
in no department Of literature or 
science, has tho Wtic so sacred a 
duty; to discharge. i« jn the’ review 
of works intended ipfyoutk, It is 
the character of the 'eduCatipn which 
'Hfb receive, and of the principles 
which we imbibe in the prime of 
life, that determines our future con- 
duct through life, and our hopes of 
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that felicity in a future state, which 
faith holds out to the disciple of 
, virtue. Impressed with a certainty, 
or, at least, a conviction of this 
truth, we should hardly dare to re- 
commend this little work so strongly 
to parents and guardians, if we were 
not perfectly satisfied that it is one 
of those works which can he read, 
not only with the greatest safety, 
but with the greatest advantage. 
The language is elegant and luxu- 
riant, but chaste and correct. The 
original writer calls them “ Para- 
bles,” but we should convey a 
better idea of them to the English 
reader by calling them tales, lu- 
doed we deem this little work of 
such importance to youth (ami 
whatever is important to them is 
important to society), that we should 
think we had not discharged our 
duty to the public, if we omitted 
quoting a few specimens from it. 
It is chiefly conversant in describing 
.the charms of nature and the maxims 
of wisdom, and incentives to virtue 
which may he derived from the con- 
templation of her tvorks. 

* * 
THIS MOSS-HOSB. 

44 The Angel who tends the flowers 
and in the silent night besprinkles 
them with dew, slumbered one delight- 
ful spring-day in the shade of a rose- 
bush. / 

44 And when he awoke, he said with 
looks of kindness : Loveliest of my 
children, I thank thee for thy refreshing 
perfume, and for. thy cooling shade. 
Ask what thou wilt of me, aud l will 
grant it thee. 

“ Confer on tue then a new charm, 
sighed the spirit of the rose. The 
Angel adorned the fairest of the flowers 
with simple moss. 

14 Audi the moss-rose, the loveliest of 
hcrrACe, appeared in her rood opt but 
beautiful attire. 

44 Learn hence, ye fair, to disdain 
gaudy finery and glistening stoue* and 
profit by the hint of maternal Nature.*'*.-. 

TOE ROSE THE LILY. 

44 Malvina stood with her father be- 
’ fore a Illy, wU(ch, blossomed under a 

* rose-bush. Dazzling while, like a sun- 
■ beam, the lovefy flower lifted up its 
Co^Sn J 'jft^grant cfcji. Over it hung a 
fplf* blown rose, and threw a reddish 
tinge bn the delicate white of the lit^, 

• and the perfumes of both flowers w tfe 
mi ogled jin like manner with their co- 
lours. ^ 


44 O what a charming union ! ex- 
claimed Malvina, bowing down her 
smiling face toward the flowers. 

44 *Tis the union of innocence and 
love! rejoined her lalher. Thus did 
they stand .and hi lent ly contemplate 
the flowers. 

44 Meanwhile Oscar, the virtuous 
lover of the maiden, entered the gar- 
den; and Malvina's check was tinged 
with a flush, like i lit* tint of the rose 
reflected by the lily. 

“ Her father locked at her, and said : 
The flowers, loo, have a language am! 
an expression of countenance, have 
they not, Malvina? * 

44 Certainly, answered Oscar, for in- 
nocence and loveT* 

THE HYACINTH. 

44 Emily was grieved because the 
winter lasted so long; for she was 
fond of flowers aud had'a little garden, 
in which she raised some of the most 
beautiful with her own hands. There- 
fore did she anxiously desire that the 
winter might pass away, and long for 
the return of spring. 

44 Sec Emily, said her father, i have 
brought thee a flower-root, but thou 
must cultivate it thyself with care. 

44 How can 1, father, replied the mai- 
den. Every thing is buried in snow, 
and the earth is as hard as a stone !— 
Thus spake she, for site knew not (hat 
flower*;, may be reared in vases. Hut 
her fhtner gave her a vase with mould, 
and Emily put the bulbs into it. She 
looked, nevertheless, at her father, and 
smiled, doubtful whether lie was in 
earnest in what he bad said : for she 
imagined that flowers could not tlnivc 
unless they had the a/.uro sky above 
their heads, and the genial breezes of 
spring about them. 

44 In a faw days the mould in the 
pot was raised, and green leaves push- 
ed it up *>n their points and exposed 
themselves to view. Emily was over- 
joyed, and she acquainted her father, 
her mother, and the whole household, 
with the birth of the young plant, 
i 'l* How little is required, said her 
'ttfrfther, to rejoice the heart, while it 
remains true to nature and innocence! 

44 Emily then besprinkled the plant 
with w^ter and smiled . complacently 
upon it.* 

Her father observed her, and said; 
That Is rightly child., .Rain and dew 
must besUfgriBedcd by sun-shine. The 
beam of jbe ’ hcpevok&t eye givelh 
value jo the bounty Which,, the band 
dispenses, TbWptaj wilj be sure to 
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44 The leaves so<m shot forth entirely 
above the surface of the earth, and 
were of a lovely green. Emily's joy 
was greater than ever. O, said she, 
with an overflowing heart, 1 should be 
content, though it were not to produce 
any flower! t 

“ More will he given to thee, said 
her father, than thou da rest hope for. 
This b* the reward of moderation, and 
of a heart that is content with little. 
He shewed her the germ of the flower, 
which lay hidUn; between the leaves. 

“ Emily \> care and attention in- 
creased every day as the blossom gra- 
dually unfolded itself. With delicate 
hands she sprinkled it with water, and 
when a gleam of sun-shine hurst forth 
she cariied the plant* to the window, 
and her breath, light as the morning 
breeze that plays about the rose, blew 
away the dust which had settled upon 
Us leaves. 

« (> the sweet union of the tendered 
love and innocence! said the mother. 

4fc Emily’s thoughts were occupied 
with her flower till she fell asleep at 
night and ns soon as site awoke in the 
morning. Often, too, did her dreams 
present to her view her hyacinth in 
full blossom ; and when in the morn- 
ing she found that it was not yet open, 
she* was undei no concern on that ac- 
eounl, and said, smiling, l must have 
patience a little longer. Sometimes 
hhe would ask her father in what hue 
i lie flower would be arrayed; and 
when she had gone through all the 
colours, she would cheerfully say : 
v f is all one to me, so it do but blos- 
som ! 

“ At length the blossom appeared. 
Early one morning twelve little bells 
were found expanded, They hung 
down in the full bloom of youthful 
beauty, between five broad leaves of 
emerald green. Their colour was a pale 
red, like the rays of the morning dawn, 
or the delicate flush on Emily’s cheek. 
The flower diffused around a fragrant 
odour. It was a serene morning in the 
month of March. V- 

w Emily’s joy was calm and silent, 
as she kuelt before the flower* and 
gazed upon it. Her father approached, 
and he looked at his beloved child and 
at the hyacinth, and said : Behold, 
Emily, what the hyacinth is to thee, ’ 
thou art to us l 

44 The maiden sprang up and threw 
herself info f he arms of her father, and 
after a, long embrace, she said, in a tow 
voice ; 0 fathejf^cVbuld tp^heaveu that • 
I could rejoice ^c^^eart 9 %$ you have 
rejoiced mine !*’ ‘ '*r 


Cartcin the Biloquist , and other 
American Tales and Pieces. By 
Charles Brockden Brown, author 
of “ Wielawl, Ormond, Arthur 
Mervyn,” &c\ See., 3vols. pp, 802. 
London; Colburn and Co. 

This is a collection of the authors 
unfinished pieces. The editor in- 
forms us, that 44 unlike most other 
writers, his inodes of thinking, the 
system of ratiocination with which 
he invests his characters, and the 
peculiarities arising from the state 
of society in which his scenes are 
laid, are more the objects of our ad- 
miration or attention than the in- 
cidents or themes of his fictions.** 
Hence he concludes, that “ the in- 
complete state in which some of 
these posthumous pieces have been 
left, is therefore the less to he re- 
gretted.” We should draw a differ- 
ent conclusion from these premises, 
granting them to he true ; hut. this is 
move than we honestly can ; and as 
there is only one lecture more in 
the preface/ we shrewdly suspect 
that the editor wrote tin* preface 
without ever reading the work. 
We may be wrong, it is true, hut 
he who suspects cannot help him- 
self. Very few can he implicit be- 
lievers where they perceive \\ reason 
for doubting, and the reason of our 
scepticism, in the present instance, 
is simply this. We-have read these, 
tales from beginning to end, and 
we are certain that. we have never 
read any work in which there are 
less allusions to the state of society. 
In fact there are. no allusions to it 
at all, nor is there in the. characters 
themselves, the least tincture of that 
species of peculiarity which arise 
from a peculiarity of manners in the 
state of society. Had the scene, been 
laid in England, at the present 
day, a suspicion could never onpe 
enter our mind, either from their 
actions, their manners, or their 
language, that they were not ge- 
nuine English .characters. The 
fact is, that so f^r from having any 
thing peculiar !tr them,; arising 
either from peculiarity of disposi- 
tion, or peculiarity of national man- 
ners, they are such characters as 
might be placed in any age and in 
any cl huts because they are actually 
such as are met with at all times, 
and in all countries. Brown is no 
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de&ribcr of manner s % and, indeed, 
he never atteenpts it. His power 
’ lies in describing the passions and 
secret workings of the heart, and 
as these passions can never be 
grafted on national manners, found- 
ed as they arc in the very nature of 
man, they are the same" in all ages 
and countries. The character of 
“ Carwin the Biloquist” is not 
formed when his history concludes : 
we only know he had a thirst for 
knowledge, and a restless ambition. 
These arc not new traits in the hu- 
man character; nor is there any 
thing more novel in the character 
of “ Stephen Calvert*” w Jessica,” or 
the “ Scribbler.” It does not follow 
from this, that they are uninteresting 
characters: on the contrary, the 
most interesting characters are those 
where human nature is alone de- 
picted. It is true that human nature 
is often whimsical, and often pro- 
duces whimsical characters, whose 
eccentricity or peculiarity of dis- 
position is* altogether independent 
of the state of society; but Brown’s 
characters do no$. belong to this 
class. He is far from "being a 
Quixotic writer. Stephen Calvert 
is described a slave to his passions : 
so are a great portion of the world. 
Bxcept what was the natural con- 
\sCque«e*jpf this propensity, we find 
nothing else peculiar .in the cha- 
racter of Calvert, and as for the 
Scribbler, he is one of those cha- 
racters that $re met with every day, 
fot there is nothing in him suffi- 
ciently characteristic to excite our 
sympathy. 

Neither do we believe with the 
writer of this preface, that the in- 
cidents or themes of Brown’s fictions 
arc less interesting than the u modes 
of thinking or the systems of ratio- 
cination with which he invests his 
characters,” because the interest of 
the latter depends entirely on the 
interest we take in the characters 
themselves. Whatever excites our 
interest in any character^ excites a 
proportionable interest in every inci- 
dent of his life, and therefore the «*- 
(West which wc take in the incidents 
related in this work must always 
be proportioned to the interest we 
take in the characters themselves, 
whether this ho produced by their, 
. « modes ,pf thinking,” or l>y any 
modes Oj^itaeans which are placed 


within the reach of the novelist* 
To suppose that an incident 
can be interesting in itself, ab- 
stracted from the person to whom 
it happens, is to suppose what 
is contradicted by the experience 
of every day. If we read of a 
battle in some remote part of the 
globe, in which some thousands 
were lost, the electric thrill of com- 
miseration never awakes our dor- 
mant sympathies, because we had 
no previous acquaintance with, and 
consequently no previous interest 
in the ill-fated sufferers. An in- 
cident or event, then, may be very 
important, but creates no interest at 
the same time, while the most tri- 
fling incident will become highly 
interesting , if we only feel an interest 
in those who are concerned. We 
cannot thou be interested, in Brown’s 
characters without being propor- 
tion;! lily interested in every incident 
of their lives ; and yet we are told, 
that the little interest wc take in the 
incidents, render 44 thejincompletu 
state of these posthumous pieces the 
less to be regretted.” The fact* 
however, is the contrary, for if the 
loss of the incidents is not much to 
be regretted, it proves the characters 
of whom these incidents are related 
must be extremely uninteresting, 
and* therefore, their loss is as little 
to be regretted as that of the in- 
cidents themselves. When we look 
at the matter more closely, however, 
we shall find, that it is the loss of 
the incidents that entirely cause 
our regret ; for the moment we be- 
come fully acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of a person’s character 
and his mode of reasoning, we can 
guess pretty nearly how he will act 
and reason on every future occasion, 
' if we only know the situation in 
which he is placed. It is our ig- 
. iterance of this situation, or of the 
fdture incidents of his life, that we, 
therefore, regret, because there is 
no possibility of guessing at future* 
incidents, or the future fate of a 
man from what is passed. This is 
so true* that after perusing a con- 
siderable portion of a novel, and 
getting acquainted with the cha- 
racters, we frequently pass over 
many of their reasonings to get at 
the incidents, guess what they 
arc going to say, from the situation 
in which they are pla$ed,but we 
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cannot, without a spirit of prophecy, 
tell what is to happen them next, 
and, therefore, we hurry on to get 
acquainted with it. The reason, 
therefore, why the editor thinks 
the incomplete state of these pieces, 
is less to he regretted, appears to us 
to be tin; very reason why they are 
lo be regretted most. When he 
talks of the incomplete state of 
some of these pieces, ho seems not 
to know' that they are all incom- 
plete, and what is worse, that, ex- 
cept Stephen Calvert, they all 
break off at the very point where 
our expectations are raised to the 
highest, and where we hope for an 
explanation of all* the mystery 
through which u r e had been hitherto 
led. Stephen Calvert, it is true, 
explains at the conclusion, a con- 
siderable portion, though not the 
entire, of the mystery which pre- 
cedes ; but in all other respects, it 
is as imperfect as any of the rest; 
for the story is a five art drama, of 
whipTi only the first act is given 
here. The story was written by 
Calvert himself after he quitted the 
world, and became a recluse on the 
banks of the Mccliigmi . We con- 
sequently know nothing of this in- 
teresting hermit, from the -end of 
the first act down to the period of 
his seclusion from society ; nor is the 
entire myslery removed, that pre- 
ceded the conclusion of the first act, 
for it is impossible to ascertain 
whether Miss Neville was guilty of 
some of the charges attributed to 
her or not, though there are stronger 
reasons for believing hgr innocent. 
Indeed we must say, that for onr 
own parts, few can regret more 
than we do, the incomplete state of 
these pieces, particularly the story 
of Carwin and Jessica. The mys- 
terious character of JJudloe, and 
the mysterious life of Colden, excite 
the highest expectations, and life 
most intense interest; but what ap- 
pears most surprising to us is, that 
these pieces should break off exactly 
where the mystery w'as on the point 
of being developed. Can it be sup- 
posed, that, the author would have 
written so much, and begun so many 
pieces before he finished either, or 
that it gave him, unv satisfactibn to, 
mortify his reddeife* oy dropping the 
subject ,at the very crisis where fur- 
ther information was nioaf eagerly 


sought after, and most anxiously 
expected. At any rate, we know 
the thing did not happen by chance. 

A novelist who engages in several 
pieces, before lie concludes either, 
must rtecessarily leave some in a 
greater state of forwardness than 
others. As all these pieces, then, 
break off abruptly at the same critical 
juncture, it is obvious that the author 
never intended to complete them; 
or that those who became the sub- 
sequent depositaries of these papers 
lopped off the remaining part, judg- 
ing they would be more interesting 
by discontinuing the subject where 
expectation was at its highest. 
Perhaps they judged right with re- 
gard to those readers who cannot 
enter into the spirit of an author, 
and who believe he can get out of 
the greatest difficulty with as much 
case as he got himself into it ; lor 
such readers attach a sort of omni- 
potence to men of genius, and be- 
lieve they can effect any thing they 
undertake. Feeling they can do 
nothing themselves, and perceiving 
the ease with which former writers 
have resolved those gordian knots 
of fiction, which were perfectly in- 
explicable to them, and which, in 
fact, they thought it impossble to 
explain satisfactorily, from being 
complete sceptics, they become im- 
plicit believers, and imagine that a 
noble writer can give satisfactory 
reasons for the most unaccountable 
line of condui t which their fictitious 
characters can pursue. Thus it is 
that extremes meet. The most per- 
tinacious pyrrhonists become the 
completest dupes, if their sceptical 
principles be once shaken ; and the 
most unhesitating believer becomes 
the most confirmed sceptic, if the 
absurdity of one article of his faith 
be once satisfactorily demonstrated 
to him. Men of strong minds and 
enlarged perceptions avoid both, 
these extremes. They perceive more 
' clearly tlie real magnitude of the 
- difficulties in which a writer has 
placed himself; and if these diffi- 
culties he not absolutely insur- 
mountable, they perceive some at 
least of the resources by which they 
may be overcome } but as they know, 
that n fool may advance positions 
which the. ablest logician can never 
prove, so also do they know, that 
a novelist may make any of h|$ 
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characters pursue a line of conduct 
so perfectly at variance with the 
opinions which we are led to enter- 
tain nfliini, thill: the mo*t inventive 
genius can never reconcile them with 
each other. In such a case* if the 
story he dropped in the middle, be- 
fore any explanation takes place, it 
is fair to 'conclude, that he could 
assign no sn /indent reasons for the 
mysterious manner in which he has 
conducted himself. We make these 
observations in reference to Dudloe. 
The author insinuates in one or two 
places, that he was a deep design- 
ing mar, and yet, we think, that a 
man may he. very deeply versed in 
the intrigues of life, without being 
able to reconcile the tenor of his 
conduct with speculative cunning. 
As for Car wiu himself, on whom 
alone he could have practised his 
designs, and whom he so liberally 
patronized, wc are infinitely less 
interested in him than in Dudloc. 
Our interest in the latter arises from 
a desire to know what possible ob- 
ject he could hav^ inview ; hut with 
regard to Car win, who is the hero 
of the piece, we know too little of 
his character to feci any interest in 
his fate. His real character is far 
from being developed when the 
story is dropped : we can hardly 
tell what he might turn out to be, 
and, therefore, wc are the less in- 
terested in whatever might have 
happened hirn. lie seems to have 
somewhat of Oil Bias in him, at 
the opening of his career. lie has 
the same thirst for knowledge, but 
if possible, a greater ignorance of 
the purposes to which his know- 
ledge might be applied. Indeed it 
is 'difficult to reconcile the idea 
which wc are led to entertain of his 
literary acquirements, and the spirit 
of curiosity hv which he was ac- 
tuated, with his total ignorance of 
the world. His genius was by no 
means of a sublime character', he 
sought rather to know what was 
curiousethan what was great and 
elevated, and a genius of this cha- 
racter, is, we believe, seldom slow 
in getting acquainted with such 
matters as are best calculated to 
promote his interests. Car win, 
however* with these qualifications, 
and with. no slight portion of the 
cunning ipf f*il Bias, is still per- 
fectly ignorant of, any means Jby 


which his interests can he promoted. 
We think the idea of sending him 
to Spain to get acquainted with the 
world, is rather unhappy. France 
or Italy would have served his pur- 
pose better. The story, however, 
cannot he read without ihe strongest 
interest; but this interest, as wc 
have already observed, arises from 
our desire to penetrate into the deep 
designs of Dudloe. Unhappily our 
curiosity is battled, for the 'story 
drops exactly where we expected to 
have all our perplexities resolved. 

The story of Stephen Calvert 
takes up a considerable portion of 
the first and third volumes, and the 
entire of the second, and yet it 
forms only one-fifth of the* plot 
which the author had sketched out. 
Calvert is a much more interesting 
character than Carwin. His pre- 
vailing passion is an attachment to 
the fair sex, and yet he is not what 
the French call horn mu. gallant, for 
he has too much native modesty and 
timidity to disclose his afieciions, 
even when they are of the most 
honourable^ kind. How long he 
preserved this hallowed feeling we 
cannot tell : we only know it did 
not forsake him during the first act, 
where the story drops; but we are 
inclined to think, that a long* r in- 
tercourse with the world, indurated 
its delicacy* and restraining inlln- 
ence. To this supposition we are 
led by the following passage in 
which the author accounts for his 
seclusion from the world. 

For this solitude and labour, I was 
induced to change my habits of corrup- 
tion and idleness by a just estimate of 
benefits and evils. 1 tried the world, and 
found it loo abundant in temptation 
and calamity for me safely to remain 
iu it. Some men gifted with extraor- 
dinary endowments, or fortified by an 
'.agfepicious education, may preserve 
thoir integrity in every scene $ but, as 
to me, experience has taught me, that 
I can be safe only in withdrawing 
from temptation, aiyi can escape from 
guilt and remorse only by interposing 
deserts between me and the haunts of 
mankind.^ 

. There are men whose reason is 
clea$ and Unclouded, whose feelings 
are delicate ami refitted, whose souls 
are in unison ijfith the finer har- 
monics of ndtule, and wlpm dis- 
crimination of thiols are' piercing 
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and acute, but. who, with all these 
redeeming* and subliming qualities, 
rush headlong into the snares of the 
stupid, and the machinations of the 
crafty. The impetuosity of passion 
extinguishes, for the moment, the sun- 
shine which is kindled within them, 
and tramples on the dictates which 
its intelligent prescribes. Their 
intentions are good, and yet they 
abandon the guid mce of their better 
will. Y r i«v can assume no disguise 
* in which they cannot recognize her, 
nor throw any \oil over her turpi- 
tude which they cannot unmask *, 
and yet with a rooted anti unalter- 
able abhorrence of vice, they resign 
themselves to its sway, and uban- 
dou that \irtue which they admire 
and esteem. Such was Calvert : he 
saw clearly, in the first instance, 
the evil of pursuing a certain line 
of conduct; and immediately after 
sought for arguments to convince 
himself that this evil was imaginary. 
Thus he became the slave of passion, 
a vane that yielded to the softest 
zephyr. No wonder that he should 
at length gel tired of the world, 
and embrace the only means which 
were left hint of avoiding* its snares. 
To net vice at defiance, is to yield 
to its dominion: to Kly from its 
habitation, is In trample on its seduc- 
tions. Me who can read Calvert 
without interest, has little of human 
nature in him. The character of 
Sidney is finely contrasted with 
that of Calvert. Both of them are 
endowed by rial lire with honesty of 
principle and the love of virtue, 
and yet no two characters can be 
more dissimilar. Culvert is the 
slave of passion, Sidney the 4 stern, 
unbending disciple of reason. He 
seems placed above the reach of 
every influence which tends to 
seduce the mind from the love of 

* virtue ; and yet he is not an inte- 
resting character, simply because 
he has no character at all. He who 

* betrays a total want of passion, 
may be properly* said to possess t no 
character, because the character of 
a man is determined by some pecu- 
liar propensities or aversion^, which 
distinguish him from the generality 
of mankind. * These propensities 
and aversions, however, can find 
no place in a man void of passion, 
and* therefore, he j^nnot be said to 
pQapssfdiaracterit alb Without 


a character, however, there can be 
no interest, for though we may ad- 
mire the man who always acts right, 
from a sense of duty, not from the 
impulse of any internal emotion, 
we ( Jin neitbei love nor bate him, 
and without love or' hatred there 
can be no interest. Hal vert, there- 
fore, with all his imperfections, 
is infinitely more interesting than 
Sidney, and we are not surprised 
tli.it JLouisa should be more in love 
with his fault* than with Sidneys 
virtues. 

The story of Jessica is simply 
told, and the first indications of 
love beautifully pourt rayed. Jessica 
is in love with Holden, a strange 
mysterious wight, of whom neither 
she. nor any one else could make, 
any thing. We are, indeed, at a 
loss ourselves to know what the 
author intended to make of him: 
all he has condescended to tell us of 
him is, that he had lately come to 
America from Kurope ; that he, 
boarded at a family of the Phillip- 
sons; that their leaving the city 
obliged him to seek new quarters ; 
that he was recommended by the 
Phillipsous to Jessica’s brother, as a 
proper person to procure him a quiet 
domestic family to board with ; that 
the brother introduced him to his 
mother and sister, with whom he 
boarded till the story drops ; that lie 
paid liberally for his board, though 
his fare was of the simplest, descrip- 
tion, consisting of a pint of milk in 
a tin porringer, with a cut or two 
of brown broad, morning, noon, and 
night; and his bed a blanket laid 
on a sacking bottom ; that he 
avoided society except during meal 
hours, and even seldom spoke a 
word unless spoken to; that his in- 
tellectual acquirements appeared ex- 
tensive, his appearance prepossess- 
ing, his eyes piercing and intelli- 
gent, but wandering* and unsettled; 
and his countenance generally shad- 
ed with a cast of melancholy; that 
Jessica, who, had a little before re- 
-fused the hand of a man of. for tune, 
fell in love with Him ; that she. was 
extremely desirous of engaging 
Golden in conversation at meal 
hours, but ^ wanted resolution to 
commence it; that at length she 
, resolved to ask him, why. leaving 
the Romid* Religion and turning 
Protestant, should be so criminal 
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as to deserve burning alive ; that 
she asked the question at length 
after considerable stammering, and 
some encouragement from (’olden, 
who perceived her agitation of mind ; 
that Colden, however, so far from 
being pleased with the question, 
started half tip, cast a dreadful 
look at her, uttered not a syllable, 
paused for a moment, and hurried 
out of the room ; that Jessica's feel- 
ings were so overpowered! by this 
scene, that she wandered across the 
fields towards the Hudson, and sat 
under an old tree, on the edge of a 
hill that overlooks Wantscys Marsh, 
where she remained till it was an 
hour after dark, forgetful of herself, 
forgetful of every thing hut Golden’s 
strange behaviour, when u figure 
suddenly came up, and .accosting 
her iti‘ a tone of surprise, said 

Jessy Arnot, is it yob.?” that with 
some difficulty he made her con- 
fess the cause of her remaining there 
at so late an hour: that Colden ac- 
knowledged himself to he a faulty 
wretch, in acting as he did, but 
that it was an infirmity which could 
not be accounted for ; that after 
humbling himself to Jessica, he ac- 
companied her till they reached 
Broadway, where he parted with 
her, saying, “you know the wav 
now : my path leads me differently.. 

Hei^ the story breaks off ; but the 
peculiarities of Golden *sf character 
cannot be conceived • from this 
sketch, nor can they he satisfactorily 
explained after perusing th$ ori- 
ginal piece. What was there in 
Jessica’s question that could terrify 
him : it is evident from the whole 
tenor of his conduct, and the intel- 
ligence that occasionally beamed in 
his countenance, that he was not a 
religious enthusiast. He could not, 
therefore, he offended with Jessica’s 
question, as it proved her no advo- 
catc for an exclusive system of be- 
lief* Did lie suspect per passion 
for him, v did he,,, hope, from the 
agitated apd stammering manner in 
which sbft began to afk tne question, 
that she was going to acknowledge 
her Same, and did his conduct arise 
from- disappointment in this sur- 
mijM : 2 r/rhb- seems the most pro- 
bable; supposition, and yet how 
could* h§i^pect such ,a confession , 
from- ayjteh tfhom he treated so 
«oldly/^t4; : ivith whom he never 


exchanged a word beyond the com- 
mon salutations of the day. With 
the exception of the Scribbler, we 
should wish to see all those pieces 
completed, anil all those mysteries 
resolved by a master hand. The 
subject would be worthy the author 
of Waver ly, for however powerful 
he may be in unfolding and analyz- 
ing the .secrets of the heart, and the 
impulses and influences by which it 
is diversely governed, the comple- 
tion of GarVin, Calvert, and Jessica 
would give ample exercise to his 
genius. 

Memoirs of the Life of Don Rafael 

Del Riei{o. By a Spanish Officer. 

London; W. J. Partridge, 1S2J. 

The subject of this memoir need 
not he recommended to any of our 
readers who contemplate with in- 
terest the revolutions and vicissi- 
tudes to which nations are exposed, 
and who sympathize in the destines 
of those who bravely attempt, to 
alleviate the sum of human wretch- 
edness, and oppose the spirit of 
despotic rule at the peril of their 
lives. Of these Riego was one, and 
his Memoirs,' accordingly, must he 
perused with interest. So far then 
as regards the subject of the work, 
we have nothing to say, or, rather, 
it is unnecessary to say any thing •/ 
but as the most interesting subject 
becomes frivolous in frivolous hands, 
.our readers may naturally wish to 
be informed whether the execution 
be equal to the subject. This in- 
formation may appear the more ne- 
cessary as the author is a Spanish 
Officer. In the work before us, 
however, we can perceive no trace, 
of a foreign idiom (so difficult to be 
avoided even by a translator), and, 
therefore, conclude it to bpfc tran- 
slation from the original Spanish ; 
Ctbdugh we must confess it nas all 
the appearance of an original Eng- 
lish production, not having the 
slightest trace of Spanish literature 
about it. Our limits will 'not permit 
ns to giye eycn a faint outline of the 
adyentdrpi of Hiego,but as the follow- 
ing sketch if .correct serves to pour- 
tray tbe character and qualifications 
of the man, we give it with pleasure. 

Bfea Rafael del Riego y Nunez, wa* 
born in the year. 1785, at.^Tun^T'a 
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village of the district of Tineo, in the 
principality of Asturias! Mis parents 
were of noble extraction : his father, 
Don Eugenio Antonio lliego, was a 
man of very comprehensive genius, and 
endowed with such a talent and facility 
for poetical composition, that Ovid’s 
expression, 

“ Quod tentabam dfrere versus era/,” 

might fairly be applied to him. Many of 
his works remain inedited, but several 
have been published, and they shew 
that his natural inclination for poetry 
was not iuferior to the delicacy of his 
acquired taste. 1 ' 

w During his captivity iu France, he 
applied his whole attention to take ad- 
vantage of the resources which that 
country opened to him for cultivating 
his natural genius, enlarging his un- 
derstanding, and, above all, in per- 
fecting himself in the military science, 
to which he had a decided partiality, 
a* well as the requisite capacity for 
acquiring it lie gave himself up en- 
tirely to the pui suits of literature 5 he 
acquired the French language in its 
utmost purity : obtained a competent 
knowledge of the English, and care- 
fully studied modern tactics; hr gain- 
ed correct views of the general course 
of politics, and imbibed, from the 
writings of philosophic publicists, 
those philanthropic and beneficent doc- 
trines, that are calculated to promote 
the happiness of nations, by securing 
to them laws analogous to their ne- 
cessities, and by destroying the evils 
which corrupt society, from permitting 
the ease, coinforts and conveniences 
ofllfe, that all are entitled to, and all 
have a right to enjoy, to centre within 
the small circle of a limited number of 
ranks and families. He soon made 
himself capable of comparing the ab- 
surd institutions of his own country, 
with the permanent JawR of universal 
legislation, founded on reason and 
justice. Possibly his fervent and ge- 
nerous spirit, bounding forward to the 
future, figured out in perspective the 
happiness of Spain, for which he after- 
wards laboured with so much zeal and 
solicitude. The gentleness of his cha- 
racter, the easiness of his manners, 
and his unassuming modesty, endeared 
him to bis comrades, and procured him 
a great number of friends. The hos- 
pitable reception given' to the Spanish 
prisoners by .the people of France, ex- 
cited in him a very high esteem for 
that nation, then under the brilliant 
and seductive despotism of Napoleon, 
but nW’sunk iu a more disgraceful 

Jan, 1824. 


South of Ireland. f»l 

Researches in the South of Ireland. 

By L. Croft mi C inker, pp. 

London, Murry, 1821. 

Several works on the state of 
Ireland have made their appearance 
within the last few years, but most 
of them have been written in the 
violence of party spirit, anil the 
authors seem to have had no other 
than political objects in view. Irish 
magistrates, Irish parsons, Irish 
tithes, Irish Orangemen, Irish con- 
stables, Irish papists. Captain 
Rock, and Sir Harcourt Lees, 
have been the themes which en- 
venomed partisans have chosen to 
take up in all their recent produc- 
tions respecting the Sister Coun- 
try. These they have dwelt upon 
till the mind of every man less pre- 
judiced than them sc 1 Ives has heroine 
disgusted with the detail, and is 
glad to return from a revolting 
picture of political strife, which it 
can no longer endure to contem- 
plate. The author of the volume 
which we now introduce to mu- 
readers seems to have been aware of 
this, aud has judiciously avoided 
all subjects of a political nature, 
except so far as he deems them 
necessary to the illustration of his- 
torical facts. His work is confined 
almost exclusively to topographical 
delineations of those parts of the 
South of Ireland, which best de- 
serve the notice of the traveller, 
and also tu characteristic descrip- 
tions of the people. He has not 
extended his Jdan beyond certain 
districts in the province of Munster, 
which are peculiarly interesting as 
furnishing matter for antiquarian 
research and historical enquiry, but 
still more so as exhibiting * some 
aboriginal features in the national 
character, which are found in no 
other quarter* Connaught alone ex- 
cepted. Wheu Ireland boasted a 
rude independence, Munster was the 
region ot romance and chivalry; 
and while at various subsequent 

S eriods, the jpoiver of conquest pro- 
uced a manifest change in the man- 
ners and habits of the northern and 
. midland inhabitants, the people of 
the south still adhered to the ori- 
ginal usages of their ancestors, 
and shewed themselves stubborn 
and determined iu maintaining them 
even under the most dire oppres- 
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sion that ever broke down tbe •ener- 
gies of man and brutalized his na- 
ture. The same spirit prevailed in 
the several' districts^ on the other 
side of the Shannon, known under 
the general denomination of Con- 
naught; but. the invaders had not 
there the same incentives to rapine 
und persecution, the country being 
inferior to the adjoining province 
of Munster both in natural and ad- 
ventitious resources. Hence, while 
most of the ancient families of the 
south were despoiled of their in- 
heritance, and had either fallen vic- 
tims in defence of the cause they 
espoused, or sought an asylum in 
a foreign land from the fury of their 
enemies, a considerable number of 
the original proprietors still retained 
their estates in Connaught, and 
thus gave a tone ijf feeling and 
character to their ncfrh'erous depen- 
dants which peculiarly distinguishes 
them even at this day. In the south, 
however, the peasant was absolutely 
demoralized, and rendered ferocious 
by the attempt to .accommodate him- 
self to the religion and civilization 
of England* He abhorred the one, 
and could not appreciate the other, 
so tenacious is man of old institu- 
tions, and so unwilling to adopt 
systems uncongenial with his habits 
and perceptions. But this subject 
would ‘ Wad us much loo far for our 
present purpose. Mr. Croker is not 
one of those scientific tourists, who 
think they can never he too diffuse 
upon plants, fossils, shells, and, 
mininerals : no, his business is not. 1 
so much with still-life as with man 
in a degraded and wretched state, 
and upon this more important sub- 
ject, his bogk contains a great deal 
of entertaining as.%ell us useful in- 
formation. We cannot, however, 
help observing, that many of his nar- 
ratives want the stamp of Authenti- 
city, and that he bf&fr£xaggeratcs 
facts in a manper thkt must appear 
equally preposStipous as absurd to any 
manf ^quamted,, >idtli thh country. 
The author, after commenting in a 
strain of sarcastic asperity, on all the 
of posting in Munster, does 
pot hesitate to allure his readers ; 
fo^hevery extreme of credulity*, 
Mfe^Croker mayy perhami^ , f nd ;• 
sow;peVsons on thif sid&W. the, 
water simple enough to believe bis 
tale aWtyt:** jpretehded understand- 


ing” between an Irishman and his 
horse, but we can scarcely imagine 
he ever supposed it would be be- 
lieved in the country to which it 
refers. The Irish are often silly, 
rarely simple, and never credulous. 
The following is the passage to 
which we allude. ~ 

u Did you give the horses a feed of 
oats at the village where we stopped 
to sketch ?*’ inquired one of my fellow- 
travellers of the driver, who for the 
last three or four miles had with much 
exertion urged ou the jaded hacks. 

w f did not, your honour,” was his re- 
ply, “ but sure an&lhey know I pro- 
mised them a good one at Limerick.” 
V'-VNor is this instance of pretended un- 
derstanding between man and horse 
singular. Riding once in company 
with a pdor farmer from Cork to Mal- 
low, 1 Advised him to quicken the pace 
of his steed ns the evening was closing 
in, and the lurid appearauce of the sky 
foreboded a storm. 

“ Sure then that I would with the 
greatest pleasure in life for the honour 
I have out of your company, sir : but I 
promised the baste to let him walk, and 
I never would belie myself to anyone, 
much less to a poor creature that carries 
me—for, says the baste to me I'm tired, 
as good right I have, and I'll not go a 
Step faster— -and you won’t make me— 
l scorn it, says I, so take your own 

way.” . 

Immediately after this Munchasen 
story, the author dramatizes what 
he terms “an Irish breakdown,*' 
and would fain pass off his own 
anglo-hibmiieisms as the native 
'lingo of Ids principal character. 
An Irishman, hbwever, would tell 
hint** that nothing can be more 
insufferably irksome tq an Irish ear, 
than that sort of stupid uticharac- 
teristick jargon which the people of 
England are so. fond of thrusting 
into the mouth of the Irish peasant. 
-Mr. Croker ought to fchow, if he 
is not already aware of the fact, 
that there are. countries in Europe 
which for ages have been looked 
upon as in a nigh state of civiliza- 
tion, vet in whfch he will find horses 
as vehicles as wretched, and 

bgstinwns as ragged, as in the 
’ ?wil4«£t part of Ireland;,, We could 
tell lpa ^ rom experience, thgCt they 
- €&\be found in Germany, 

ahd Italy. 'He barely has, never 
f. Ravelled In 

dralsrt^AbJr ‘ fee 
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would never complain of an Irish 
post-chaise, Neither has he gone 
from Frankfort to Vienna and taken 
the chance of the road for a vehicle, 
else he would consider an Irish 
jingle a perfect luxury. Our author 
ought certainly to have seen a good 
deal more of the world, before he 
descanted so freely on the extra- 
ordinary hardships and inconve- 
niences of travelling in the sister 
country. But while wc feel ourselves 
obliged to take exceptions to many 
detached passages of the work, we 
must, in fairness, award our appro- 
bation to the whole, evincing as it 
docs considerable industry, labour 
and research, with literary qualifi- 
cations of some merit, though not 
perhaps altogether adequate to the 
design. ‘The author has dipped 
deeply into the legendary lore of 
the country, and sometimes dwells 
on the superstitions of the people 
even to garrulity. He gives us 
among other things the following 
erudite account of fairies. 

Partaking both of the human and 
spiritual nature, having immaterial 
bodies, with the feelings and passions 
of mortality, fairies are supposed to pos- 
sess both the power and the inclination 
to revenge an affront; and the motive 
of fear, which induces some savage na- 
tions to worship the Devil, prompts the 
vulgar in Ireland to term fairies “good 
people,’ 1 and, in Scotland, “ guid folk 
nor is it uncommon to sec a rustic, 
before drinking, spill a small part of 
his draught upon the grouud, as a 
complimentary libation to the fairies. 
Such as use the word fairy, are often 
corrected in a whisper, which caution 
arises from conceiving that these beings 
are invisibly present, and the appel- 
lation ia considered offensive, as deno- 
ting an Jusignificant object. Thus, 
hoping to deceive by flattery, the 
maxim most attended to in the inter- 
course with these “ little great ones,*' 
is, that 4t civility begets civility." 
Doubtless, on the same principle, the 
Greeks, as observed by Augustus 
Schlcgel, called their fairies, Eamenides, 
or the beuevolent, and assigned for 
their habitation a beautiful grby& “ 1 
cannot thiqk of this policy," laid my 
friend » » , w without fancying a grin 
ou Medusa, and those little urchins the 
northern fairies, holding theft* sides 
with, laughter.” The same system of 
fear atul flattery seems to have existed 
amongst Irish, even towards ani- 


mals, in the time of Elizabeth; for 
Cambden tells us, c< they take unto them 
Solves, to be their godsib$ 9 (gossips), 
whom they tearme Chari Christ , pray- 
ing for them, and wishing them well, 
and so they are not afraid to be hurt 
by them." 

The volume is embellished with 
some engravings which are well 
executed, and it has subjoined to it 
by way of appendix, a short narra- 
tive of the principal events that 
took place in Wexford, during the 
memorable period of 1798. This 
document is now published for the 
first time, and comes from the pen 
of a lady named Adams, who evi- 
dently wrote it under the influence 
of agitation and alarm. 

The Spaewi/e , a Talc of the Scottish 

Chronicles. By the author of 

“ Annals of the Parish," &c. 

3 vols. Edinburgh. Oliver and 

Boyd, and Whittaker, Ave Ma- 
ria lane, London. 

The history and ancient chroni- 
cles of Scotland, the ancient man- 
ners, habits, customs, peculiarities, 
language, dress, superstitions, civil 
and religious discussions, and native 
warlike dispositions of the singular 
inhabitants of that wild romantic 
country, seem to be an inexhausti- 
ble fund for the novel writer and 
the poet. The “ Great Unknown," 
however, seems to have been the first 
who discovered this store-house of 
romantic imagery, where the ima- 
gination may brood and generate in 
endless variety. Either*' the popu- 
larity he has acquired, or the wealth 
he had accumulated, by the exten- 
sive sale of his works, has induced 
others to venture on a tour through 
these regions of fancy; and, follow- 
ing close in the footsteps of their 
great leader, have caught hold of 
some of those beauties which es- 
caped his nptice lie, the rapidity of 
his career. Few people, however, 
have acquired, fame, popularity, or 
wealth, by following the footsteps 
of others and attempting a descrip- 
tion of images, scenery, characters, 
and customs, which have already 
.been delineated in an able and mas- 
terly* manner % fewer still, who have 
made the attempt, have been able to 
convey to their readers, that plea- 
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sure and interest which; they felt in 
perusing the works of those whom 
they have imitated. Imitators of 
all kinds are treated, and scruti- 
nized with jealous, but honest seve- 
rity. They are considered as a spe- 
cies of intruders on the rights of 
others, and a libel on tlie under- 
standing and intelligence of the 
public, when attempted to be passed 
off as genuine ana original. The 
merit of an imitator, therefore, is 
great only in proportion to the truth 
or closeness of the imitation , and to 
the greatness of the thing imitated. 
Mr. (lair, who, we understand, is 
the author of the work now before 
us, as well as of many other popu- 
lar Scotch novels, which make their 
appearance as regularly as those of 
the great Colossus of Scottish fic- 
tion , seems to vie with him in offer- 
ing to the public every six months 
his three volumes of a novel founded 
on Scottish traditions, superstitions, 
and so forth ; for, not to bring 
forth, dead or alive, in this prolific 
age, at regular and given periods, 
would indicate an invention as bar- 
ren as the wind-worn tops of the 
Caledonian mountains, and an ima- 
gination as cold, clteerless, and 
chilling as the North-sea breeze 
that wastes its idle strength round 
the far-famed cottage of Jonny 
Groats 5 though, perhaps, we would 
designate it more properly, by call- 
ing it a South-sea hurricane. We 
do not mean, however, to be angry 
with Mr. Galt, or throw his Spae- 
wife into ridicule, but we really 
cannot help indulging a satyrical 
laugh at the steam engine-like pre- 
cision with which works of fiction, 
and imagination are manufactured in 
this age of discovery and invention. 
It is said that Mr. Galt does not 
read the novels of Walter Scott, or, 
as some please to tejrm him, the 
** Great Unknown,’ [list, where any 
similarity might exist between pas- 
sages in his wttfct and those of his 
great precuVsoi 1 , he should he ac- 
cused of plagiarism. If this be 
true, and it will scarcely ever be 
credited by any person acquainted 
with the Works of both these writers, 
it ii certainly very singular that 
such a hkeness should, exist between 
•oMlOTtfe* principal characters in 
Mr) novels, and those of the 
a u thor ojf r Whyjer ly. It is impossi- 


ble in the present work to keep the 
mind a moment on the character of 
Anniple o’JDunblane, the Spaewife, 
or fbrfone-teller, without thinking 
of Meg Merrilies, Norna, &c, in the 
“ Scotch novels,” not to mention 
other characters and incidents that 
bear a very strong resemblance to 
each other. The Spaewife is, how- 
ever, a work of very great merit, 
and will not in any degree lessen 
the fame which the author has 
already acquired from his other 
works. The present work will be 
read with pleasure and interest 
by every person who delight in 
Works of fiction; and though the 
reader may meet much in it that 
will remind him of other characters, 
incidents, and scenery, he will find 
still more of a new and original 
character. Had the popular and 
interesting works of the author of 
Waverly never made their appear- 
ance, the author of the “ Annals of 
the Parish” would stand high in the 
estimation of all admirers of works 
of fiction ; but such is the similarity 
that exists between these two wri- 
ters, or rather so much is Mr. Galt 
a follower, or imitator of the 
other, that every work of his is ob- 
liged to undergo the fiery ordeal of 
a comparison with the former works 
of his great master. This is no 
small disadvantage to any writer 
who makes the delineation of Scotch 
scenery, Scotch characters, Scotch 
dialect, and Scotch manners his 
subject. Much, however, as, we ad- 
mire the “ Scottish novels,” we have 
been highly entertained and amused 
in perusing the work before us; 
and although the dramatis personae 
may not he purely original, tliev 
are of such a strange and novel cha- 
racter, that they never fail to render 
themselves highly interesting. The 
events related in this novel hap- 
pened in the reign of James I., who, 
on his way to France, was taken 
prisoner by the .English, and de- 
tained as such for several years. 
The Duke of AJhapy was regent 
during , the imprisonment of the 
young prjnce. The Duke of Athol, 
half brother of the Duk 6 f indignant 
at this election,, retnrns to his coun- 
try«*cat with a mind filled With trea- 
sons* stratagems, and spoils. ; On 
his way home, he is met hv the$pae- 
wi/e, as himself and ^ithtte are 
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travelling through the romantic 
scenery of Glenpnearg. 

“ But their Lord was sullen ; his 
brows were knotted with cogitation *, 
and when the horse, which the groom 
led before him, paused and looked 
down from the perilous cornice of a 
precipice, along which the road lay, 
seemingly afraid to pass a sharp and 
jutting rock, which, loosened by the 
thaws of the early spring, had in its 
fall almost blocked up the passage, he 
chided impatiently, and was angry 
without reason. 

44 4 What mak's you so wud at the 
brave gelding, Lord Athol? — It's a 
wise beast,' cried a voice from behind 
the rock ; and in the same moment a 
young woman of a wild and uncouth 
appearance came into view, stretching 
out her hand as if to intercept the 
horse from coming forward. 4 Who 
are you ?' said the Earl, surprised at 
the salutation and the interruption. 

“ 4 De ye no ken me, Anniple, o'Dun- 
blane? i thought every bodie kent 
the Ta’cn-awa,’ replied Anniple, add- 
ing, ‘ When Marion Drummond, the 
weaver’s wife, was brought to bed o' 
as bonny a lassie-bairn as ever the 
howdie had in her arms, it was laid in 
a cradle, and happit wi’ tow j but when 
Lucey Fisher gaed in the morning to 
bring the baby to its mother, she found 
bat me 5 and they say I'm a benweed 
that the fairies have dressed , in the 
likeness o' a Christian creature, and 
left in the stead o' the weaver’s wife’s; 
bairn, that they carried away into the 
fairy-land ayont the seas and aneath 
the hills. But the fairies have nae 
power to put heaveuly souls intit their 
effigies, which is the cause, folks say, 
that 1 have a want of some o’ the seven 
senses. But staud ye there, Lord 
Athol, for l was on my way to seek you.’ 

444 Indeed!' said the Bari, smiling 
compassionately at the rhapsody of the 
poor creature, 4 and what is your plea- 
sure, Anniple, with me V 

* * * « 

*« « Y\»ll have to gi’e me something 
before 1 tell you,' replied Anniple, im- 
portantly tossing back her long mailed 
locks with lierright and left band, and 
erecting herself into a posture which 
shewed how highly she considered the 
value of her apocalypse. ^ » 

44 Lord Athol smiled, and. taking a 
purse from his belt, presented her with 
a piece of silver. 

* 4 4 Another,' said she, bolding out, 
. her hand with the money tying in it. 

? 44 The Earl drdw out another piece 
and laid it in her. palm. 

44 4 TKree'a aye canny, my ' Lord,' -said 
Anniple, 4 make it three, or — ' 


44 The tone and look with which she 
said this, still holding her hand stretch- 
ed out, struck the Earl, and he stood 
for a moment with his forefinger in the 
mouth of his purse, evidently surprised, 
and in some degree daunted. 

44 4 A free heart maks a fair fortune,’ 
said Anniple, 44 ‘ and if ye get what 1 
bode, ye’ll no grudge me gold.”' 

44 The Earl dipped his hand into his 
purse, but having no more silver, he 
drew it out empty. Anniple started at 
the motion, and retiring aside, said, 
with an Offended air, 41 4 pass on, my 
Lord Athol, and let your train pass on. 
It's an ill omen that ye canna make 
good your purpose.’ ” 

44 4 1 have been fooled,' said the Earl 
to himself $ and he called to his groom, 
Kelso, by name, to bring his horse for- 
ward ; but Anniple laid her right hand 
on his left arm, and showing him the 
two pieces of silver, looked sharply in 
his face as fehc said, 4 is that a fit 
largess to one who comes to tell you 

41 4 What ?' exclaimed the Earl, ea- 
gerly: but in the same moment be 
flung off the hand with which she held 
him by the arm. 

44 4 Lord Athol, 4 twelve in ami dee 
or l be the laird !' was the song that 
$ir Lowric Graeme, of Donetsk, sung,, 
when but a page in the hall o* Mou-' 
teith ; and yet, or thirty years were 
come and gane, he was the laird hi ni- 
sei. How many stand atween you and 
the crown, Lord Athol?’ 

44 The Earl looked sternly : but made 
no answer. 

44 4 1 cau tell, though ye canna,’ ex- 
claimed Anniple, triumphantly; and 
, she began to count on her fingers the 
different sons and descendants in the 
male line of Robert the Second, be- 
ginning— 4 There’s Jamie, the Priuce; 
and Robin, the Regent; and Murdoch 
his son, and his sons three— six already 
—that's no right; .1 saw but five.’ 

44 4 'Tis strange V said the Earl to 
himself : but his colour fled as ho look- 
ed at her where she stood muttering 
and counting her Angers. 

44 4 There were but five,’ said she, 
• but five burials in my dream, before 
the sparkling' crown was placed upon 
your head. Oh ! pale and wan I 
thought ye were, and the crown sat so 
heavy, that drops o' blood ftil trick 
ling down your cheeks.’ 

44 4 Kelso, bring forward the horse,’ 
criedthe Ear), sharply 1 and the groom 
, obeying, he instantly mounted and gal- 
loped forward*, Anniple, scrambling 
up the side of the hill, ran wildly to- 
wards another obstructed turn of the 
road, where she 'knew he must check 
his speed. There standing on a ledge 
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of the rock, as be passed under, she 
clamoured aloud, and shrill raving of 
roalaisons, till he had the road again 
free before him, when, as soon as he 
slackened his rein and plied his rowels, 
she setup a frantic shout, and hallooed 
and screamed iu an ecstacy after 
him/' 

We can only add, that all those 
who admire the “ Scottish novels," 
will read the “ Spaevvifc" with a 
roportionate share of pleasure, 
owever intimate the acquaintance 
may be that exists between them. 

Prose by a Poet . 2 Vols. London : 
Longman and Co. 1823. 

Addison, may be very justly 
considered the parent of prose 
essays in the English language. 
The fame which lie acquired by his 
writings in the Spectator, induced 
others to exercise their talents in 
the same field. Steel, Cumberland, 


these writers, from assuming their 
titles. The work which has tjrawn 
these observations from us, possesses, 
we will venture to assert, more 
agreeable and useful matter, than 
any work of Essays that have ap- 
peared since the commencement of 
the present century. The subjects 
treated of in these two volumes, are, 
it is true, of a light and playful 
character, but if pleasure and en- 
joyment be the great object of 
human ambition, a certain degree 
of playfulness will only render them 
more valuable. We give the fol- 
lowing as a specimen of the author’s 
manner. 

A Modest Confession , in a Letter 
to a Lady . 

Dear Madam, 

I know you love me in my proper 
place ;* where that is, I leave you to 
guess at present; it may not, indeed, 
be in your eye, but I assure you, it 
is not far from it. 1 am one of the 


and Johnson, have since displayed race of Balcludinarians ; and to 
their powers in this humble path, such you know, it is a pleasure to 
and have thereby done more to esta- complain — perhaps the only plea- 
blish their literary fame, than those sure of their lives. Pray do riot say, 
who have vainly essayed to rise to it is no pleasure to hear idle com- 
e mine nee bv dabbling with subjects plaints, till you have heard mine, 
of a more dignified and exalted cha- Who l am, it will be no easy matter 
racter. It is perhaps one of the most to tell in more words than one; I am 
characteristic features of a weak mind determined, however, to hide myself 
to attempt the solution of a com- in many, that you may find me out; Im- 
plicated question and mistake it for a fore 1 name that, which, like a charm, 
mark of great genius, supposing that will bring in all mv beauty and con- 
the mind which dares to attempt the fusion upon you. In the first place, 
great and the sublime, must possess I am not a riddle, yet 1 am a very fit 
powers oft. executioii*%nual to the subject for one, and, probably, while 
wildest stretch of its nrerary am*» I describe myself, 1 may speak in 
bition. Experience proves the folly paradoxes ; but unless I come across 
of this opinion. Nothing is morfe you, do not puzzle yourself as you 
common than to observe, in the works go along. f My signature at the close 
of writers and poets, of painters and of this epistle will make all clear, 
sculptors, vast and grand designs and prove to your satisfaction that 1 
feebly executed, ana, vice vto'sa, have au especial claim to the coun- 
executions of a masterly descrip- ten a rice of a lady, 
tion, where the designs were alto- I am » neither a person, a passion, 
getlier unworthy the execution of a a being, nor an abstraction. 1 am 
master. Had young, inexperienced^ neither a vice, nor a virtue^— a mem- 
writers, kept this']^ttth in view, we vra of the body, nor. a quality 
should nut be .inundated, as we are, or the mind neither matter nor 
with wofrks from the press, on sub- spirit, am simply a motion ! 
jects* tyhicb have long since been -Withouihlerm 1 am seen; without 
aa&re^ly* more judiciously, and substance I am felt; without intelli- 
more critically treated. Many have gence 1 am the most infallible intel- 
attenjpted essays after the manner lible interpreter oft the heart, though 
of Addison, Hawkesworth, Johnson, my meaning unhappily, is so am- 
and Cuntbftrtand, with nothing more biguoas, that it is seldom understood 
to' recommbhd,; .them than the rela* in the right sense $ and it is .the mis- 
jonship they appeared to have to apprehension of this, of Which t 
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principally complain. ( coin r from 
the heart," and there it is that mv 
presence is felt ; for though I speak 
to the eye when I appear, the heart 
feels as" if it were visible: and O! 
which of 

“The wisest, virtues!, discretes!, best:’* 
even of your own sex, could bear to 
have a lcllow-creature prying into 
her secret thoughts, allot' which, es- 
pecially those which she is most 
anxious to conceal, seem to be be- 
trayed the moment she perceives me ; 
and to tell the truth, they would be, 
if people understood my language 
as well as they pretended to do, 

I am peculiar to humanity; no 
brute animal, however enclosed with 
instinct orsensibility, being capable 
of distinguishing or exhibiting me. 
Though I belong to either sex, I am 
pre-eminently “ the glory and the 
shame of yours.” The female who 
has discarded me from her affections, 
has lost all sense of honor, all pu- 
rity of soul; yet she, with whom l 
am most familiar is most, abashed by 
iny presence ; her pulse throbs quick- 
er at the thought of me*, her fear 
brings me upon her, though 1 colne 
most unwillingly. The mere recol- 
lection, that my being in company 
with her, exposed her to public ob- 
servation in a certain place, makes 
me' visit her again in her closet. For 
the world she would not part with 
the fine feeling which draws me to 
her; yet when I am present she 
would give the world that I were 
gone. "This is the more remarkable 
since there is nothing Oven in wo- 
man more graceful than I am, and 
one would, therefore, imagine no- 
thing more desirable, especially as 
I , in the strictest sense, “ die 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit." 
The poet’s eye beholds me in the 
rainbow and in the rose; in the 
morning clouds, on the qqeap at 
sunset; in the face of tfe full 
moon rising. » The loveliest coun- 
tenance grows more lovply tfye' 
instant I approach it; indeed, it 
then becomes so lovely, that it is a 
sin to look upon it, becaj&ffe of the 
unimaginable anguish which a sin- 

? fle glance inflicts on the fair suf- . 
erer whom I am pverppwering % 

I am al way a La in not 

>ot always tt^toh df kdneitf fpay 
associated with 
j:gttftMhat the vulgar aod^uperficial 


are apt to think nr* identified with 
ir. This is so much the misery of 
my life, that 1 am only happy when 
I am put out of existence, which I 
may be, and yet revive again a hun- 
dred and a hundred times a day. 
Something not fit to be named, 
is roundly uttered, or insidiously 
hinted in conversation, and I in- 
stinctively betray the conscious- 
ness of the young and the un- 
corrupted, to the grossness of such 
an insult; hence it is impudently 
inferred, that they know more than 
they ought, either of good sense or 
of "good manners. Aow can any 
thing he more unjust, and injurious, 
than to call the swift witness of 
virtue, which I am, the evidence of 
depravity ? should tills letter (though 
intended to no one hut yourself, fair 
lady, who happen to be just now 
reading it) ever fall into the hands 
of a man, who dares to speak what 
modesty dares not hear ; who takes 
a pride in raising me to confound 
innocence ; let him beware, lest 1 rise 
up to his face in the day of judg- 
ment, and overwhelm him with ever- 
lasting sharne and contempt 
Hypocricy may affect me, and 
form my resemblance where 1 never 
am found, hut it must he a dull eye 
that cannot distinguish her false 
colours, and despise her for de- 
ceiving herself in wearing them. 
Of all tlieir other foibles and weak- 
nesses your inimmi table sex may he 
oecas'onally vain a lisp, a mole, 
a oust of the eye, may he a subject 
of self-complacency, for nothing is 
too little or too vain for variety ; 
«— but you are never vain of me,— - 
except where I atn not. Then, in- 
deed, a prude or a wanton may 
assume me to conceal the want of me; 
hut the exertion costs more than the 
counterfeit is worth, and as it is 
made at the hazard of an apoplexy, 
I am seldom violated in tnis way. 
But I must further exemplify some 
of my sufferings, 

Among half a dozen children, one 
has been playing a mischievous 
prank, unknown to the rest , They 
are suddenly interrupted in their 
sport by a parent or tutor, who 
denounces the offence, and enquires 
who has done it. Four of them 
have presence of mind to exculpate 
themselves on the Bpot ; the rogue 
appears quite indifferent, and escapes 
by cunnings tyufo^tion or auda r 
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•nous denial: the sixth, the least 
likely in the group to commit such 
a tresspass, feels me rushing 1 upon 
him ; 1 cannot help it ; the effort to 
repel me aggravates his calamity ; he 
trembles, sobs, bursts into tears, 
and is speeches*. Thus, though 
the fault cannot be brought home 
to him, he mustbear the imputation, 
for hq other reason than because he 
could not bear it. 

A friend with whose credit our 
own is by sympathy involved, 
says a silly thing before strangers ; 

1 punish you for if, and you do for 
him what lie ought to do for him- 
self. — In a large mixed company, 
some scandalous or dishonest trans- 
action is talked of, — some absent 
person is the subject of censure, — 
somq folly is mercilessly ridiculed, — 
some vice is ostentatiously exposed. 
Now there are people, Of noth sexes, 
whose nerves are so miserably sen- 
sitive, that their animal spirits, on 
these occasions, are apt to be sud- 
denly discomposed, and they mani- 
fest such ineffable perturbations, as 
may easily be mistaken for the work- 
ings of an evil conscience, by those 
hardier mortals, who are,’ at all 
times, so perfectly at peace with 
themselves, as hever to suspert that 
any thing can be suspected of them, 
inconsistent with their own high 
character in their own esteem. These 
are very distressing cases, in which 
the wri things of morbid sensibility 
are regarded as symptoms of self- 
accusing guilt, startled into remorse* 
JJke the king’s feelings in Kairrlet, 
on seeing his crimes represented in, 
a play, — though the very reverse is 
the truth : these, too, are* cases more 
common than the majority of man- 
kind, who are, happily, not blessed 
with nerves of gossamer, and spirits 
of ether, imagine. Here then, the 
first time since the creation, that I 
have spoken in the dia)ect of men 
(seeing my own symbolical form of 
expression is so (table, to be inter- 
preted), I warn yo&^&ndaU to whom 
these presents may Gome,~~to avoid 
hasty and unworthy opinions con* 
ce ruing persons, otherwise amiable, 
Qflr? presumptions so slight and un- 
certain as these. 

I told you before, that I was not 
a. passions yet of every passion ! 
am the daijiest and surest ?f m© tdiifc ' 
In love, YUsfc youth 


that is in his heart to her who knew 
it u)i before he opened his lips, I 
give a warmth to his eloquence 
which no art can rival, and a voice 
to her silence which no tongue can 
utter. In eagerness of hope, you 
behold me glowing with the liveliest 
tunotion : and at a sudden diaap- 
poi ntment deepening almost to black- 
ness. — In envy, 1 rather vanish than 
appear; when I am gone, you re- 
member that I have been, and I am 
followed by an image of ghastlier 
hue than that which the grave 
hides in the features of the dead, and 
froft* which the living shrink with 
equal horror. — In pride, I burn with 
a tierce and crimson flame, which 
electrifies the eye of him who dares 
to look upon me.wln rage, I flash 
abroad like lightning followed by 
instantaneous thunder. — In jea- 
lousy, I am wild and wavering, 
gleaming out of darkness, and sink- 
ing into it like the meteor of the 
marsh.*-*4n revenge, | explode like 
the fires of Vesuvius, smothered, at 
length, in smoke and ashes. — In 
joy, at the meeting of'friends long- 
parted, I come like the glory of 
heaven upon them, making their 
faces as tlie faces of angels one to 
another. O then, — perhaps then 
only, — am I welcome, welcome and 
delightful beyond expression ! On 
such occasions alone, were I loft to 
my choice, would I visit you, and 
those whom you love, for I cannot 
but believe, that they resemble you 
in all that endears you to me. 

“ l dare, say, that you have found 
me out long ago; if not, read the 
first five words ih this epistle, and 
then look where you arc. sure never 
to encounter any thing ugly, — into 
your glass, and you will perhap^sec 
me. I ought- to be ashamed of 
having troubled you at such great 
length, but I will not aggravate the 
offence by an apology :*-^-you are a 
laaf aod can excuse 

A BtfjsH.” 

Oor readers will readily admit 
that we, require to make no apology 
for thistvjfpng but fanciful extract. 
The critical reader will no doubt 
observe, something to condemn ; so 
have wef lmfc .war do not wish to 
lay bare little, blemishes that are 
hidden front the generaleye by the 
beauties that sarrQfrnd them. 
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Lectube on Perspective. — On 
Monday, January 5th, this School 
of Arts re-opened, and in the Even- 
ing, J. H.W. Turner, Esq. R. A. com- 
mencedhis annual course of Lectures 
on Perspective. 1 1 is perhaps difficult 
to determine, whether the Lectures 
on Anatomy, Perspective, Painting, 
Sculpture, or Architecture ought to 
he most attended to by the Academy, 
or which forms the most necessary 
branch of the students education in 
art. Each has a claim to itsjrespecti ve 
votaries; but to the historical painter, 
in particular, they are all matters of 
importance. N. Poussin has very 
justly observed, that “ painting is 
an imitation of lines and colours, on 
some superficies: its end to please.” 
i f then, such be the unlimited scope 
of the painter's imitation, and such, 
it must be acknowledged it is, there 
is nothing connected with his art 
unworthy of his attention, and the 
closer the connection, the more ne- 
.eessaryis the attainment of this know- 
ledge. Of all the Arts that present 
themselves to the choice of man's as- 
piring ambition, that of painting is 
perhaps capable of the highest excel- 
lence, and consequently,* the art in 
which perfection is of most difficult 
attainment. This, at first thought, 
may seem an overcharged assertion ; 
hut when it is considered, how very 
much depends upon the painter's own 
unaided talent and genius; how much 
of his art depends on that which is 
entirely placed beyond the. reach of 
precept, we believe .it will be diffi- 
cult (to controvert or disprove it. 
The painted,' indeed, is not en- 
tirety without assistance from .the 
•other sciences, and though^ln mihy 
instances; they must be sacr^nj^d by 
hi* endeavours to obtain propriety i 
•stilt their knowledge is indis- 
pensable. . Among these,, Anatomy 
a nd Perspective hold the fi^t places, 
and, in' fact, may be he the' 

.only assistauts reduceable to rule. 
They maty consequently beatfluired 
by any btm.of ordinary understand- 
ing, y If diertj so much depends updo 


genius, and so’little.on the other sci- 
ences, surely, that little ought to be 
effectually taught, and consequently, 
form the chief feature of academic 
instruction. Doubtless, a student 
of strong mind and un tired research, 
anxious for the acquirement of any 
science appertaining to his part, may 
acquire a tolerable share of Anato- 
mical knowledge, and gather from 
the works of a Jesuite, a Malton, 
or a Brook Taylor, all that maybe 
necessary for him to know of Per- 
spective; but. in order to facilitate 
the inarch of genius in its pursuit 
after excellence, ought not the pro- 
fessors who have made these parti- 
cular sciences their peculiar and 
constant study, lay before the stu- 
dents such an enunciation and ex- 
planation of principles, as may help 
to 4 form that climax which would 
lead them, if not to perfection, at 
least to the nearest approach to it 
of which human genius is capable. 
If we be allowed to know the duties 
of a Lecturer, on any science, we 
would say, and we do say, that it is 
not sufficient for him to know per- 
fectly himself the subject he treats 
of, nut he must also, by a happy 
combination of principles and of Ian 
guage, convey his knowledge dearly 
to others, in which, if he fail, how- 
ever deeply he may be read in his 
profession, he is totally unfit for a 
Public Lecturer. Professors have 
been wiselv chosen to the Royal 
Academy, for the purpose of unfold- 
ing to the students, the mazes, (if 
such they may be called) eff the 
sciences connected with their Art; 
but we cannot belp saying, that the 
Professors of Anatomy and Perspec- 
tive, have, bat weakly co-operated 
in fulfilling this object; as it is 
performed i only in part by the for- 
mer, and not at all by the latter. 
Wc shall, however, confine our- 
selves to the efficiency of these Lec- 
tures to the ends proposed, and ac- 
tually required. 

Perspective forms so important a 
par| of tberpainter’s education, that 
it is said to be to him, what the 

K , 



compass is to the raarirter; or the 
rudder to the ship ; the learned 
and talented painters have made it 
their particular study, and recom- 
mended it to the attention of others. 
Leonardo da Vinci has said, that 
“ the practise of painting ought 
always be built on a natural theory, 
of which * perspective is both the 
guide and the gate, and without 
which, it is impossible to succeed, 
either in designing, ,dr ‘in any of the 
arts depending thereon and so 
conscious was'Du Fresnoy of its uti- 
lity to the painter, that he com- 
mences and closes his admirable 
Treatise on Painting, by recom- 
mending and pressing the necessity 
of its knowledge to the student of 
art. Many vqry releb rated Mathe- 
maticians and Painters have written 
voluminous works thereon, all of 
which, Mr, Turner seems well ac- 
quainted with. We have, therefore, 
no reason to doubt his extensive 
Mathematical knowledge, and his ef- 
fective and beautiful drawings**! once 
pronounce him a very clever artist. 
With two such qualifications, one 
would naturally expect from him all 
that is requisite to form an effective 
lecturer : hut yet strange to say, it is 
not, so — his drawings, indeed, yields 
• ns pleasure, but we should feel more 
highly gratified, and we are sure the 
students would he more instructed, 
were he to explain his mqaining itf a 
liiorc intelligible and efficient ttuMV* 
ner. We are persuaded, 'that t any 
student attending his Lectures at 
the Boyal Academy, and not having 
a prior knowledge of the,principh*s 
he endeavours to explain, would 
quit the Academy as uninformed as^ 
he entered it, \Ve regret to say'jT 
. that his ideas are so obschrely ex- 
pressed, that even those .already ac- 
quainted with the principles of the 
art, are left to guess at his meaning. 
It gives us pain to notice the insuf- 
ficiency of a man talented as we be- 
lieve Mr. Turner tobo/aud we do so 
only, that we may* fouto him to a 
sense of the duties he has under- 
taken lo perform, and for which na- 
ture seems to have sufficiently gifted 
hWii^Wehave been sometimes sur- 
prised by his seeming want of pow- 
er* as < speaker, while at others*, 
he spea% infeiligibly agd audi*; 
bly ; we therefore, at a I6ss : 


to account for his not doing so al- 
ways, which leads us to believe,, that 
this fault is not to be attributed* 
to nature, hut to inattention. He 
may, as he does, crowd plan upon 
plan, and treat of the rise and pro- 
gress of the sciences, from its 
earliest to the present period ; 
but this is but little towards the 
end required. One simple principle, 
clearly and definitely demonstrated, 
would tend more to the student’s 
knowledge of perspective, and of its 
application to his art, than whole 
nights of such irksome, time-lose- 
ing display of ill arranged, and 
worse delivered science. Mr. T.’s 
Third Annual Lecture this season 
was quite a display of his own 
knowledge, little tending to the ad- 
vancement of the student. If we 
understood him rightly, his propo- 
sed problem was to put in perspec- 
tive, a square being parral lei to the 
base of the picture. He therefore 
produced the figure, worked by the 
different methods of the several au- 
thors who have written on the sci- 
ence; beginning withAmlrovct, who 
wrote about the 16th century, and 
noticing their different dates, 1600* 
1615, 1644, 1676, end 1700, and res- 
pective methods.. The names of some 
of the earliest authors who have 
written on that subject, are Uhaldus, 
Nicerou, Marolois, Vignola, Sara- 
gotti, Verderman, Moxoii, and llig- 
more, with some of the more modern, 
as Ferguson, Jesuits, Brook Taylor 
A ^nd> Kirby. The figures for 'the 
jpfiostpaH, and the letters employed 
in jflie definition, arc in general loo 
small to he clearly perceived at- the 
distance of the seats; besides, so. 
many figures Exposed together, and 
their definitions ran over without 
being pointed at, leaves the audience 
completely at a loss tiglknow^ which 
is risgerreq to, and not unfrequently 
df^^aftkular figure he speaks. 
He selfas at times quite lost, and if 
we did not knbw if to be otherwise, 

. we should be led tp think it had 
ariseh frpin a Consciousness of ina- 
bility ; hdfe surejy, perspective, sub- 
lime, useful apS important as *it 
, is to. arjt, is ipat the 'most difficult 
sclcnaM n the world to be iinparted; 
, and,* we think, Mr. T. has Efficient 
to. do so, if he will but exert 
them. We hope, sincerely hope, he 
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will> therefore, be more attentive to 
his composition and delivery in fu- 
ture, ana recollect that lectures to be 
effective, must be at least clearly and 
siipply,tf not impressively delivered. 

Lectures on An atom v. — As pic- 
torial anatomy is as indispensably 
necessary to form the painter as per- 
spective, so also should it constitute 
a principal portion of his education 
in art. It is expected that every stu- 
dent should he acquainted with the 
elementary attendants on his art, 
prior to hfs exercising his ticket of 
studentship: this is all right, and just 
as it should be, as thereby he can 
rightly understand, and duly appre- 
ciate the more advanced principles 
treated of by the professors in their 
annual lectures: such lectures, to be 
elfecient, must he plain and deduced, 
from the works of Nature and Art. 
More therefore devolves upon the 
professor, than many may suppose, 
for he should feet it his duty to lay 
before the students the easiest and 
clearest explanation of this parti- 
cular science, and its application, and 
adaptation to the works of art. 

It is but justice to Sir Anthony 
Uurlilse, to say* that he feels his situ- 
ation as Professor of Anatomy to 
the Royal Academy, His lectures 
are clear, concise and scientific. He 
treats learnedly of the bones, muscles, 
nerves, and arteries : his coiripa- 
rision of the skeleton with tj>e 
living figure, is certainly a good 
lesson to" the artist ; but something, 
more is required from the Lecturer, ' 
and that too of the utmost importance 
to the painter and sculptor, ^ftnd' 
which, with all duo respect foir Sir 
Anthony’s learning and research, he 
seems. to pass by: we mea%A,u atomy 
ofexpression. This is sof*ndispen- 
sibty; necessary to tlic artist, that to 
be ignorant^ it is not to know the 
, means which would enable hii^ to 
produce the different difplum- of; 
expression, which speak t f^jGhqc 
feelings and qpmtionsof thriiriril, the 
constant object of his imitation* 
Indeed; this critical and sublime por^ 
t ion of anatomical rescarci^ught p 
be the first and ehjef object of tne 
lecturer’s them#, mbst if not all the 
students being tolerably $ell ac* 
qaiuted%itb the frame >york,or ske- 
leton, and the superficial muscles 
cover arid .work it. . It is therefOW 
for the profe^sOr to make tbestuderit 


n 

acquainted with the more intellectual 
part of our nature, and in particular, 
to point out the pictorial appearance 
of the human figure when under the 
influence of passions or at repose. 

It is pretty evident, that, though it ho. 
a matter of no incumbrance to the 
painter to know, .the compound qua- 
lities that compose the bones, that a 
muscle is not a solid mass of flesh, 
but a bundle of numerous little fibres 
running purrallel to each other, ad- 
hering together in a most astonish- 
ing manner, and subject to the voli- 
tion of the will, extending and con- 
tracting themselves as may become 
necessary to draw the skeleton to 
the position it requires, it is still 
more necessary, nay, it is indispen- 
sably so, that he should know how . 
the muscles of the face act when 
under the influence of different pas- 
sions. We may indeed he told that 
the contraction of the zygomatic us 
major will give the effect of laugh- 
ing, that the depressor ang tilt oris t 
by drawing down the corners of the 
mouth, will produce weeping, and 
that the corrugalorsttpcrrilii of each 
side, acting together, will, by draw- 
ing down the forehead, ami bring- 
ing the eye brows close, toge- 
ther, cause a frown : all this we may 
be told, but this is not sufficient 
to make lectures efficient to the 
artist. Any one acquainted with 
anatomy knows, that oursimplest bo- 
dily motions are. not affected by, or 
capable of external changes of aspect 
corresponding to all the jnner work- 
ings and passions of the mind, to 
all * those mental affections which 
render the countenance the “ mirror . 
of the soul.” It was an attention to 
this particular branch of Pictorial 
Anatomy that enabled a Raphe], 
to give dignity and serenity to. his 
heads; a Quin tin Maizes, to de- 
pict tbc griping avidity of the 
anxious miser ; a 'Barry, to express, 
the wounded feelings of a distray ted 
Lear; a , Reynolds, to paint Ihe 
, mid night eye,, and despairing lip of 
! apersecutcdUgolino; and a Fuseli, 
to nourtray the grand, the, terrific 
and the sublime of nature; In a 
word, until this portion of anato- 
mical knowledge be fully treated of, 

, w.c cannot .help thinking that the 
professor, w ill leave the students- un- 
acquainted with tha,t which is most 
indispensably necessary, to all who 
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aim at any thing like an approach which the students arc already ac- 
to excellence in the higher walks of quainted, and with which it is pos- 
art. We know what ought to. be sible to be as well acquainted as Mr. 
done by the Professors, whose object Turner himself, without ever be- 
is to impart that knowledge which ing able to obtain, or even to ap- 
is of greatest importance to the froacli the slightest degree of excel- 
student, not that mass of acquired tence. 
and long-treasured information with 


THE VAN ORAM A . 


Amidst the various efforts of Art 
exhibited in this metropolis for the 
gratification of an enlightened pub- 
lic, the Panorama, as conducted by 
Messrs. Barker and Burford, ap- 
pears to us to he one of the most in- 
teresting, both from the fidelity of 
the scenes therein represented, and 
the careful attention of the artists, 
to produce in them all the varied ef- 
fects which nature displays. Being 
unconfined, they are the only spe- 
cies of representation calculated to 
give a correct idea of the local bear- 
ings different objects have to each 
other, and thereby convey most im- 
portant information, particularly to 
the rising generation, who, when 
they read the description of a city 
or country, may, by seeing the view 
exhibited in the Panorania, have as 
perfect an impression of the reality, 
as if .they had actually been on tne 
spot,' 

To the very arduous labour, and 
great expense, of producing highly 
finished paintings upon so vast 4 a 
scale as those we are speaking of, 
may be added the time consumed in 
travelling to take the views ; which 
the proprietors, with a praiseworthy 
anxiety for their accuracy, have 
with very few exceptions drawn 
from nature. We, therefore, Keel- 
ing the pleasure of being made ac- 
quainted with Countries we might 
possibly never ’have 'the opportu 
nity of visiting, strongly commend 
the liberality of the proprietors, 
who, at so trifling * charge, put 
t the public in fbssesifem of much 
amusement and instruction. 

The new subjects now exhibited 
in the Strand and Leicester-Sqnare, 


are two views of the remains of that 
ill-fated City, Pompeii, which was 
overwhelmed with ashes, thrown up 
during the eruption of Mount Vesur 
vius, in the 7&h year Of the Chris- 
tian era, and has been thus buried 
nearly eighteen hundred years. By 
excavating and removing the mass 
of volcanic matter, accumulated to 
a depth of eighteen feet, the Ita- 
lian Government has opened to view, 
a considerable portion of the city,, 
the interest of which is heightened 
by the recollection, that here, timer 
has made no change — We have 
before us the actual houses occupied 
hv the Ancient Romans — the Tem- 
ples where they worshipped their 
Deities, and the Theatres where they 
were amused. To exhibit so impor- 
tant a discovery to the British Pub- 
lic, Mr. Burford made drawings on 
the spot, selecting those points, 
where ihe moat interesting objects 
were placed; we therefore antici- 
pate by their production, a gratifica- 
tion to the public of no ordinary 
description, and arc convinced that 
so much merit and ability will not 
pas* unappreciated. 

There is ft complete set of view* 
of the Principal Cities and Towns in 
Scotland^now engraving on a scale 
of 22 inches, by 15, from very accu- 
rate ana comprehensive drawings, 
tftkep on the spot, Jttr Mr. jfonn 
Clait|t, who was engaged in Scotland,* 
on1jihia;.great Rational Work, du- 
rin^lfl^ whQle of hut sujw$r. , He 
lifts fticufted his tft^ withr;ftll that 
fidelity, arid.picttfre^qdeeffe^ which 
must give satisfaction, and ensure 
that puilic patronage they to justly 
■'fterffc' 
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This Theatre, previous to the 
operatic campaign, which commen- 
ced on Saturday evening, the 24th 
January, was opened on Thursday 
—not to the press, or to connoisseurs 
and professional ladies and gentle- 
men only— but almost indiscrimi- 
nately. The theatre has been tho- 
roughly repaired and decorated. 
The colour of the audience part is a 
light green (or what appears by 
candlelight to be green), relieved 
by a paler green. The curtains of 
the boxes are rose; the ceiling is 
blue, with pictures of the Nine Mu- 
ses. Above the Proscenium are the 
Royal Arms, in stone-coloured relief. 
Along the front of the main row of 
boxes, a range of arches, in mould- 
ing, is carried, and below each is a 
crown proper . The general effect 
of all this, though light and elegant, 
fell short of what we expected in 
magnificence. The rose coloured 
hangings of the boxes (which, by 
by the way, are not silk, but a gla- 
red stuff of some sort, edged with 
yellow galloon), have a faded ap- 
pearance, especially where they are 
not exposed to a full or vivid light. 
A more decided, Or, as the painters 
call it, a deeper colour, would have 
done better, and would have Suited 
better with the grandeur of the 
effect and magnitude of the 
house. The defefct, however, 
which is perhaps now most stri- 
king in tne Opera House is the 
gloomy opening of the Galleryj 
which something, we think, might 
be done to relief There is a mag- 
nificent lustre in the Centre of thij , 
ceiling, and' a new drop curtain 
crimson starred with gold, $hicl 
has somewhat of lhe‘lu^fcre which 
as we have Observed, the boxes want 
— There was an undress rehearsabo : 
the Ballet; „/ i n, whfch#be principal 
performers of the Corps ae Salk • 
made their appearance. Albert, wh< 
was ,greete<| witlfloud applaftse 
showed hit^iccustomed grace atft 
agility. A. M; Wrdtdabd, adaneei 
in the style of Papt^was the priu -J 
cipal novelty. His ease and a plomb 


opera . 

the lightness, elasticity, and won- 
derful strength of his movements, 
will make him one of the favourites 
of the season. Fie, seems to rise from 
the ground without effort, and to 
alight with an ease almost miracu- 
lous. The female dancers were by 
no means anxious to display their 
powers, but Mademoiselle lie Gros 
is evidently an acquisition of great 
value; she has a handsome ana in- 
telligent countenance, and seems to 
rival Madame Ronzi Vestris in ease 
and grace. 

The theatre was opened under 
circumstances of much pleasu- 
rable expectation. A new ma- 
nagement had been announced; and 
new managers, like new kings, 
especially when their predecessors 
have been unskilful, feeble, or 
careless of public opinion, always 
excite the lively hope of a change 
for the better. In general, those 
who are, artd those who style them- 
selves, the “ privileged classes,” in 
this metropolis, seldom appear in 
the microcosm of fashion before 
the performance has hal f terminated ; 
but sp different a feeding prevailed 
on present occasion, that before 
the early hour of six o’clock, there 
were numerous applicants for admis- 
sion at the piths weli as'at tire gallery 
door. Much inconvenience was sus- 
tained by the doonrttot being opened 
at the usual time, and when opened, 
great pressure and confusion was the 
result. Within the house, however, 
and in the preparatory arrangement* 
for the performance, ell looked well* 
Before seven o'clock, Spagnoletti, 
1 the leader of the band, was at. his 
post, the orchestra complete, ami the 
>nstruipents in .tune, waiting the 
signal to commence the introduction 
to' the opera. At this moment 
Rossini himself, to whose great name 
and exquisite talents the present sea- 
son is to owe its chief distinction, 
was seen entering from the door that 
* opens from the orchestra under the 
stage, to take hie seat at the piano- 
forte; and ihe most lively applause 
instantaneously followed froinall 
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parts of the theatre, which was re- 
peated as the < omposer, in the best 
manner his situation, amidst the 
ciowd of performers, would permit, 
testified liis sense of the homage 
paid to his genius. This in- 
teresting scene being ore r, the or- 
chestra struck into the introductory 
movement in a stylo, and with a 
degree of spirit to which it is diffi- 
cult to do justice. The opeia was 
Zcliuira , one of the most recent 
compositions of Rossini, having been 
brought out at Naples in the spring 
of Ib22. The story is as absurd 
and improbable and in itself as little 
woith recollecting, as any which 
have ever fo lined the ground-work 
of musical composition ; but the 
merit of the latter raises it into im- 
portance, and renders a sketch of 
the plot necessary to comprehend 
the situations and passions which 
the composer describes. 

Polidoro, fcoveieigu of the Island of 
Lesbos, had a daughter, named ZttU 
mira , married to Ilo, a Trojan prince, 
lu levenge for having been refused the 
hand of Zehmra , the king of the 
neighbouring island of Mitylene, in the 
absence of Polidoro , had invaded and 
made himself master of Lesbos. JPo- 
lidoro , whose death was necessary to 
confirm the new conquest, was con- 
cealed by his daughter in the tomb of 
Ms ancestors, who, to rendei discovery 
more difficult, piesentcd herself before 
the usui pei , and pretending to wish the 
death of her father, diverted at- 
tention by pointing out a different place 
of concealment. Two conspirators, 
Antenore and Leucippo. having put to 
death the king of Mitjlcne, the former 
succeeded to thq dominion of both 
Islands. In this state of affairs £lo 
arrives m Lesbos with an army to re- 
store Polidoro to his throne. Various 
attempts were made by the agents of 
Antenore to paralyse his efforts, by 
making it appear that Zelmiru is the 
murdress both of her father aud infant 
son, and that she has even formed a 
design against the life of llo. Zelmtra 
is thrown into prison by Antenore on 
the former of these accusations, but 
her innocence of all being hilly esta- 
blished, llo deposes the usurper, and 
the retreat of Polidoro being disco, 
vered, he is replaced on (he throne. 
The tjhai actors were thus represented * 
Zci&fra ..Mudame Col nit a nr Rossini, 
(he^litst appearance in this country;) 
Emma (her attendant,) Mad, Vestris. j 


llo ..Signor Garcia. 

Antenore ....Curioni. 

Polidore, . .Placci. 

Leucippo ..Porto. 

Eacide Francheschi. 


(his first appearance ) 

There is, properly speaking, no 
overture to this opera. After a few 
hats played by the orchestic, they 
are found to be part of a movement 
terminating in a chorus, and the cur- 
tain rises on a scene peculiarly ani- 
mated and striking. No dull pre- 
paratory recitative tells the specta- 
tor whajfc he has to expect ; hut the 
composer, in the true spirit of the 
lloratian precept, rushes atonic into 
the midst of the action. lie de- 
scribes the agitation of the royal 
guards at the supposed death of the 
infant son of Zehnira , their belief of 
the accusation against her, and their 
consequent com urrence in the acces- 
sion of Antenon to the throne. The 
whole of this introdui lion is a 
happy effusions of genius, full of ef- 
fect, and distinguished by vigour 
and originality. A scene follows, 
in which Zelmtra , attended by Emma 
visits Polidoro in his placcof con- 
cealment, and was the fiist introdui - 
tion of Madame Colbian to the au- 
dience. Contrasted with the pie- 
vious piece, thit whole scene w a* 
somewhat flat and insipid. The <a- 
vatjna given to Polidoio , “ *lh f uta 
traeeorseildi is a line composition, 
but it jequiies a better vone, and 
mare impressive style, than that of 
Placci to give it effect. Wo are re- 
lieved by a light festive march, an- 
nouncing the ai rival of llo at the 
head of his army. Here Garcia, in 
most inimitable-style, gave the beau- 
tiful air of Terra arnica* ove ret>pi- 
ra” accompanied by the chorus. 
The allegro movement, “ Cara, deh 
atteudim i,” opens with an original 
anwstriking subject, but would per- 
“'hajteoxpregs the situation more truly 
if d&tinguishecl by greater tender- 
ness and passion. It wfil still rank 
among the masterpieces of Rossini. 
The duet whiofck follows, « A the 
quei> tronrkfrMcc&iti” between llo 
and Zelmira{U a]so extremely beau- 
tiful $ the expression throughout is 
’remarkably juct and appropriate. 
The ncsft’air, by Antdi(th'e, “ Alt li- 
tre qml far* ingtirda” was tooditfr- 
* eult for Curio#!* who wild not, 
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therefore cause it to be felt and un- 
derstood by the audience. The suc- 
ceeding chorus movement into which 
it modulates, is extremely line. A 
duet between Zelmira and Emma* 
in which the former confides her son 
to the care of her faithful attendant, 
should follow here; hut it has been 
improperly, and to the great confu- 
sion of the action, transferred to the 
second act. It is in a strain of 
mournful tenderness, but languid 
unless supported by much passion 
and delicate expression in the sing- 
ers — an aid which Rossini unfortu- 
nately did not obtain. It has a re- 
markable leading accompaniment, 
written for the horn, but which was 
injured in 'effect, by being played on 
the tenor oboe, an instrument of an 
unmusical and disagreeable tone. A 
beautiful finale terminates the first 
act, the .most striking movement of 
which is a quintet, “ La sorpresa, lo 
etapore in which Garcia gave with 
peculiar force the passage “ gia 
m'ingembra un tetr' arrore.” The 
second act opens with a short, hut 
beautiful chorus for female voices, 
and which, to the great surprise of 
the amateurs, was sung in tune. 
The air which succeeds, by Emma, 
who is committing the child of Zel- 
mira to the care of the chorus, is 
also a very fine composition. The 
next piece is a duet, u In estasi <li 
gioja” between llo and Pilidoro % 
crowded with notes, and of difficult 
execution, but deficient in meaning 
a ad musical effect. It is relieved^ 
however, by a quintet, u JVe tacci 
miei cade&ti” in the composer's best 
style ; the slow movement is pecu- 
liarly striking. The'finale of the 
secomLact opens with a short move- 
ment for Zelmira , in a bolder style 
of display than any before assigned 
for this the principal character, and 


chorus. As compositions, they are 
inferior to the. rest, and appear to 
have been written Witla view, to 
the peculiar powers :|$^execution 
possessed , by . thh singefi On the 
whole, the opera &Zelmira is one 
of the finost, works of Rossini. . Hb 
imitations ofjfimself, and repetitions 
of former pas«ajfCsi; : wfteK are cha- 
racteristic of h is general style, occur 
lees frequently than In most 4 pf liis 


other operas. The principal move- 
ments arc original varying in cha- 
racter and well contrasted, and his 
vigour continues unimpaired to the 
close. We doubt, however, whe- 
ther it will become so popular here 
as many operas of equal or less me- 
rit. It is ■ full an hour too long; 
and the absurd outre tale with which 
the music is united, tends to dimi- 
nish its effect, except we an audience 
not purely musical, which isnot to 
he found in this country, whatever 
mav be asserted to the contrary- II 
Bar hi ere di Sivigtia, or even It Tar- 
co in Italia , with a lively Intelligi- 
ble story, will find ten times the num- 
ber of admirers. Should Rossini, as 
it is said he will, compose operas ex- 
pressly for this theatre, his present 
high and merited popularity will ho 
increased by his giving music of the 
character of these two pieces, applied 
to some subject with which we are 
already familiar. Nothing in this 
respect could he more felicitous than 
II Barbieri di Siviglia ; and as it 
was the first of his operas attempted 
here, it was without doubt the basis 
of bis reputation with us. He must 
not, however, assign the part of the 
heroine to Madame Colbran ; for 
the truth cannot be concealed, that 
the placing thal lady in the character 
of Zelmira , forms an obstacle, be- 
sides those we have just mentioned, 
to the. popularity of the opera. 

Of^Signor Francheschi, the other 
singer who made his first appearance 
'on this occasion, it is only necessary 
, to say that if he never venture on cha- 
racters more important than that in 
which lie appeared* he may attain 
that envied obscurity where criticism 
does not enter. 'JThe other per- 
formers arc already Unown ; wc 
discern no change since we last 
heard them, and can sineerelycon- 
Igratulate the lovers of music that 
‘^Garcia is as great as ever. The. per- 
formance of Saturday owed its chief 
Support ‘and attraction to his ex* 
erti ■ 

After the opera, according to the 
cifstom of the, theatre on the first 
night of performance for the Season, 
44 God save the King,** was sung on 
the stage by the whole of the com- 
pany. The solo verses were sung 
vhv Madame die Begms, Signora 
^rgdori, amTMadame Vestris. The 
audience stood up while tbenatiopa^ ; 
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anthem was sang, and the house, 
being crowded, in every part, presen* 
ted one of the finest spectacles to be 
seen in this metropolis. A call was 
then made for Rossini, who, after a 
considerable delay, was led on the 
stalky Garcia, and made his* ohei- 
saneb'f to the audience, amidst a 
shower of applause. 

I'll© opera, with the ceremonies 
which followed it, had not tetmina- 
ted till half-past 7 eleven, when the 
ballet commenced, and in defiance 
of the injunction against trespass- 
ing into the morning of Sunday 


continued till half-past twelve. Ex* 
cept Albert, there was neither in the 
divgrtisement or the ballet, any per- 
former of the first class. Vestris, 
and Ronai di Vestris were conspic- 
uous among the group, and both 
pieces, which are pleasing, though 
simple of their kind, were well per- 
formed. 'Die evolutions of the corps 
de ballet were formed with taste, and 
executed with unity and precision. 
It was obvious however, that the 
interest of the evening was concen- 
trated iti : music and in Rosini. 


DRCRY-LAJVE THEATRE, 


iPhe present month has produced certain set of revolutions or motions, 
sit this theatre, a new dramatic piece, without knowing why, or where- 
in four acts, entitled Kenilworth; fore. They awake ho sympathy, 
or, the Days of Good Queen Bess . they excite no emotion, they act re- 
Our readers will immediately anti- gularly and methodically ; but their 
cipate, that, though this production regularity and method, is the me- 
is new, at this theatre, its stOjry has thod and regularity of reason, not 
long been familiarised to them by the impassioned energy and resistless 
the Author of Waverly; nor, indeed, impulse of feeling ana passion. They 
is its repfesetatioti wholly unknown want that “ souFof soul” which ani- 
to the public, for it was performed mates genius, and that yielding sen- 
at the Surrey Theatre, and once at sibility which throws its* veil of grace 
Covent Garden^ and beauty over the softer affections 

Dublin, however, must be allowed of the soul, and melts even the savage 
the merit of receiving Kenilworth breast to tenderness and sympathy, 
with all that applause, and burst of As the dramatic author, Mr. Dib- 
enthasiasm which the deeper pathos din, has paid particular respect to 
of genuine tragedy instinctively ex- .the text of the original, we need not 
cites, where the interest is not de- enter into a detail of the plot.: It is 
stroyed by undfamatic performance; perhaps proper, nevertheless, to re- 
for it is certain, that the success of mark, that a vary judicious devia- 
a tragedy* depends as much on the tion from the original has been made 
performers, as Ottthe original merits by substituting Varney for the Court - 
of its execution. To Miss F. H. teas of Lriccstp'^xn the catastrophe. 
Kelly, Kenilworth owed the intenser The principal character in this play, 
interest with which it was received and the olie which absorbs all tlie 
on the Dublin-thao on the London interest;’ in tfie ; scenes in which she 
boards. In the character of Amy appears, is FltzaMh. Mrs. Bonn, 
Robsartslie displayed powers which, -as $e Queen of England, certainly 
if we had not witnessediperhaps we i herself in a very creditable 

could have admired Mrs. Westfs re- roipfter, being in person and man- 
presentatiouof that character* * ttav- ncr peculiarly j$ted for. file personi- 
ing witnessed them, however* we ficatfon of such a haughty, fmperi- 
can only May, that .Mrs. West is a ous, ahd domineering character, 
respectable performer, but a respect- She* .derive, tfyftwl&ps, an advantage 
- able performer is not to our taste, from a contSmwith the quiet and 
,>We >ever relished, those in whom r^ular actiofi nf Mna. West, who 
> t '0$poii\& find nothing to praise or d|fineate^ the Sorrow* apebthc snf- 
dlipaise. They are too colds too /fe4ng* of the tmbapjfe Countess, 
.fofwj&too insipid, too untmpassion- M*. , , tyMpfiiony Foster, 

ed pm v We look upon tfibii nr maihtkini bis desgpvid reputation, 
mere^ ll^itiatOns, who perform a.HARnevdoes all tnat is poesiblc to 
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be done in the insignificant part al- 
lotted to him ; singing some comic 
songs, and playing with his usual 
spirit and vivacity. The rest of the 
performers, play as usual. After 
the dramatic part of the play is con- 
cluded, the curtain rises upon a 
pageant, wiibh, although founded 
on the description in the novel, is 
extremely offensive to good taste. 
It is, in our opinion, very fortunate, 
that this splendid exhibition is, 
in a manner, separated from the 
play : it consists of much scenery, 
machineiy, horsemanship, glittcY, 
and show ; and we are glad to pci- 
ceive, that the audience begin now 
to he tiled of suih tinmpeiy; but 
the season of the year seems to 
plead in fa\or of the taste of the 
managers. 

Another novelty 1ms also ap- 
peared at this theatre siine our last 
publication. It is an opera in 
thiee acts by Mr. Bcazely, a gen- 
tleman already well known for 
several successful dramatic picc« s 
of minor pretension. Wc are sorry 
to be obliged to confess, that the 
present offspring of his muse will, 
not add, in any degree, to his 
lepulation. It is entitled Philan- 
dering, or the Rose Queen. The 
principal part of the music, inclu- 
ding the overture, is composed by 
JVIn Horn, and the remainder, which 
we need not say is without com- 
parison the best, is by Mozart, 
Paisiello, and Carifa. The songs 
aie published and sold as usual at 
the theatre; and in the title-page, 
we have a curious, and f&itMul 
Epigraph, oxpres$e$ in four shorty 
words, which for 'truth as well as' 
brevity are singularly conspicuous. 

« What stuffs this F' 

The author’s address to ttoe^puh- 
lie, which follows the titio-ragte, is 
equally uc.sc rviug attention* and 
equally in keeping with the songs 
tbai follow* As it if very shon we 
belf to present it to &$r readers as, a 
curi^inits my??' 

7 < * ^ * 

X* tie PnMit* 

^ * - 

lale oft? hrotn a wish not to violate 
an established Custom in our TbOtWrm 
iu the ratfeetfeh of *ja6\t Opm a, that 

e. xm. * ' ’ 


the following songs arc minted It i*, 
hoped that the difficulty which an 
Englishman finds in the adaptation of 
his language to music already written, 
and particularly to airs that arc 
Italian and French, will prove mi 
apology for the nonsense of some ot 
them, and for the absence of poetry in 
all of them. ( ! ! ) 

“ The opera lounger, and those ac- 
quainted with the modern French dra- 
ma, will recognise a part of the ballet 
of * Lc Prince Troubadour,’ aud of the 
opera of ‘ Jocomle/ (which is the 
Prince Troubadour in dialogue) as 
ouc pait of the plot ot ‘ Philandoiing 
the story and dialogue, illustrative ot 
the different systems of education, with 
which this incident is interwoven, aie 
believed to be as original as any thing 
can be, when a w liter’s mind (H so im- 
pressed with the lecollcction of pre- 
ceding authors, as to feel ins mui 
weakness whenever he does not imi- 
tate them.” 

If our ioad< is will have the good- 
ness to turn to our numbi i for List 
October, the} will there find tale, 
called, “The Rose Queen,” whi<h 
will give a good idea of the u Feast 
of the ltosiere,” once so picvalcnt 
in Provence, and in some pairs ot 
Germany, on uhieh aie founded the 
piincipal incidents of this opera. 
In this feast she, who uas dci Jared 
by the matron* of the tillage to be 
the tnost modest, was downed w ith 
a Wreath of rosea, and ieu*ived a 
marriage portion. 

The twofold peasants, one of a 
severe character, 'Ferry, the otlicr 
of a merry disposition/ having edu- 
cated their daughters according to 
the peculiar ideas they severally en- 
tertained, awaited the coming of the 
approaching Festival with anxious 
solicitude, each expecting that bis 
daughter would have the felicity of 
being chosen The Hose Queen . The 
piece opens ou the eve of the Festi- 
val. The Count , Braharn, who 
is the Seigneur ot the village, at this 
period, pays his first visit to his 
„ castle, which Is situated in the 
neighbourhood, accompanied ty his 
intended wife, together with Phi- 
lander, Liston, and his intended 
bride. The Count aud Philander 
become unelay at the flirting pro- , 

S entities of their fair charmers, ami. 1 
ctermineto put their affection to , 
V ' l t'tftf* 
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the tcs*, by making love to each 
otbci’s mistresses. The ladies, 
through the medium ot Jhtulmo , 
jVlircci, i piotegt ot th< Count, 
become aiqUainted with thin plot, 
and ptttikh their jealousy by per- 
inittmjMf to he appaiently suc- 
cessful? The Count md his ft tend, 
oti thi*, dctiimttu to desert them, 
and to set out m quest ot advon 
tutes, vowing vengeance tgainst the 
whole sex 'Ihiy, ariordingly, as- 
sume the disguise ot Tioubadouis, 
and proceed to the Fetitt of Hoses, 
wlicic they commence then carter 
of Phtlandenny with the daughter 
of the jolly peasant. Thcii ladies 
follow them in the disguise of Gyp- 
sies, and discern suffi< lent to set off 
against them a charge of feigned in- 
constancy .The daughter ot the sereie 
peasant then sets up a < laim to Ph it un- 
der as her husband, whit h is at length 
explained, by its prosing to be the 
Cownt Vprotege, wh o had si lanied he r 
undei the assumed nameofPWfander. 

The above outline of the plot will 
be sufficient? to give the leader an 
idea of the piece, as it fc now acted, 
for it has been considerably curtail- 
ed since the tirst night of its repre- 
scntation. ‘No abbreviation, how- 
ever, of either dialogue or incident 
catt redeem it from obscurity, or im- 
part to it a lucid arrangement, m 
noth of which essential properties 
this opera is eminently d<4#feat 

Although this opera is freairtnt- 
ly pei formed, it has not proved par- 
ticulaily attiactive, nor is it likely 
to become a taxounti ot longstand- 
ing: indeed we could not have con- 
ceived it possible to unite the 
powers of so many excellent per- 
formers to so little effect. The songs 
are written in a very careless style, 
with little euphony, and a total want 
of poetry. The author himself 
is so conscious of their demerit, 
that we wonder he should doom our 
best singer* to the painful necessity 
of toituring Wh rough and unmu- 
sical lines n>to any thing like bar* 
atony. In the author's address to* 
the public he says, u It is hoped, 
AH th# difficulty which an Kngfish- 
ipten ffttds in the adaptation of his 
to music already written, 
ernTwi wticuhnty to abo that are 
Month will prove an 
* % tfcf nonsense of somp of 

, and fitfdho absence of poetry 


»n nit of them f * This author’s hone 
ought not to he indulged: the diffi- 
culty of adapting language to mu- 
sic already teuton, is no greater 
thin that of adapting it to music 
unwritten ; the difference merely is, 
that one maybe made to humour the 
nonsense of a poetaster, the other can- 
not without being detected But why 
it should be more difficult to adapt 
language to music written by an 
Italian oi a Pi each man wc have jet 
to leam, unless foiugu music is con- 
sidered to repicsent woids and not 
sentiment But the authoi talks of 
a new species ot- music ot which we 
never heaid before; airs that aie 
Italian, mid Flinch ; we suppose lie 
means Itilian or French hut the 
ans to which he alludcsau the com- 
positions of Mozait, Paisiello, and 
Canfa ! Is it to be enduicd, that the 
music of these Impiortal composus 
should be burthened with udi< ulous 
veises totally destitute of harmony 3 
such, however, is the case in the pre- 
sent opera, and such U the author's 
own confession j Although it may 
be said, with truth, that these songs 
possess as much general merit as 
the usual run Of operas performed at 
the Italian Opera, jet it must be re- 
collected, that however deficient 
thosO^opnas are in the higher esst n- 
tials or good poetry, they aic never 
wan tin gin euphony. We were uiui h 
pleased, however, With the finale to 
the hist act, and the a st*tte in the 
second, the music of both by Mozart; 
they tme veij tollable specimens 
of an Ifalatn opera m an English 
dress. Geneially speaking, the songs 
are very Ill-adapted to the music, 
and, aa an eXai&pfc; of tugged vense 
not to be softened into anything 
like an harmcmibus sweetness even 
by Mad. Vestyjs, We give the follow- 

** Blaise, mind, follow this Sample, 

And think when Hymen binds the 
chain $ t, 

Recollect, sir t M this example* 

Wives, JikdfBidis can flirfa^ain* 

tyh* author draw's too much on 
our good torture, if he ihfnks if pos- 
sible that such unharmonlOua non* 
lens* cad be excused by the difficul- 
ty of adapting any Ungaage to anif 
ffiusic. 
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Mr. Kean, on, taking leave for a distinguish himself to any great ad- 
short time, performed Tiis favourite vantage. Such, however* as they 
character ot Shylock. fp this cha- are, they ueie far from having juv 
lacter he made his first appearance tice done them. Mr. Archer, who, 
on the mettopoli tan hoards, and has for the first time, personated Bas- 
since occasionally performed it with sanio, seemed to have no conception 
unrivalled excellence, it was on this whatever of the character neassum- 
oecasion, however, supposed, that ed ; he should r pay a little niore at- 
from the apparent want of that ener- tention to Hamlet's advice to the 
gy and animation which so peculiar* players; and we regret much that 
ly marks his performance, that he this advjce, penned by the father of 
labouicd undei some indisposition ; the British stage, is not followed by 
but the chaiactei ot Shylock, when the greater part of our performers; 
truly represented, requires no such for whatever innovations may take 
display of strong and powerful feel- place on the Stage, if this advice be 
ing or passion in the earlier scenes, not followed, there will he neither true 
The prominent passions of Shylock nor natural acting. Mrs. West will 
are those ot revenge and avarice, never appear to advantage in Portia: 
and these passions betray themselves the character does not helopg to lier 
not until he hears of his daughter’s line of performance. There were 
flight, the flight of his ducats, and parts of it, however, which she sup- 
the bankruptcy of Antonio, through ported with great tiufh and justice, 
the lo^s of his vessels at sea. It is Introducing modern songs into any 
then, and then only, that Shylock of Shakespeare’s plays, as has been 
displays his natural character, and the case in this, is one of the greatest 
then it was that Kean displayed his violations of the laws of unity, with 
skill and tragic powers, by his pas- regard to both time and place, that 
sionate and highly wrought deline- can possibly be committed. Every 
ation of the avaricious soul and w- person going to witness one of 
vengeful feelings of this merciless Shakespeaie’s plays naturally pro; 
Jen. It requites the greatest powers pares his mind for scenes, and cir* 
to do justice to those alternate pas- cumotances, and character of an 
sions of aval ice and revenge, that ancient order. How repulsive then 
mv ay the li least of Shylock on this must it he to an imagination so pie- 
occasion; but, in Kean's representa- pared, to be transported suddenly 
tion, we behold the tortured Jew and unexpectedly from the contem- 
suiFrnng all the excruciating an- plation of ancient manners, habits, 
guish of the damned, on hearing of customs, to' those of our own. 

his daughter’s extravagance, and A Roman senator might as well be 
the impiohahility of his ever reco- personated in the. dress of anEng- 
veringiiis ducats, or his turquoise, lish member of pailiamcnt, as a 
Which he had of Leah when a bat- modern love song introduced into 
chelor ; and his flend-Iike joy and anv of the play* of Shakespeare, 
exultation on healing of Antonio^ Mr. Kean has since appeared in 
, lotfSatsea. KeaVs powers in this some of his most popular characters, 
scene are un rivalled and indesciib- and Mr. Munden has made his an 
able* The character is altogether pearance in the character of Old 
of his happiest, performances. Dorntoti, to the great delight of the 
f,t is the only Chirac ter in tjtd s admirers of this happy and able per- 
comedy in which a perfo^tpr can former. 

a \ t i 

•a 

CQP&NT GJRDMN THBulTRB, 


Tir^ chief attraction a*’ QoVent 
Garnett, this seems to have 

been the pantomime ofjhft “ House 
tint Sack Built.. The interest* how- 
eve^ te'oft thrdeeline, and we doubt 
nop but *ott*eiMn£ more* rational, 
thottw perhaps, not more amusing, 
will be called for. *It U true, 


indeed, that Co vent Garden has long 
excelled in the interest Which it has 
been a hie Jo confer on those lighter 
productions, an interest Which, per-* 
haps, is in nbLsroall degree owing* 
to the apl&kd#rtr and brilliancy^? 
its scopes y ; hut no species of 
matic representation can pO§g|j^ a 
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permanent attraction, winch does 
not either immediately oi remotely 
address itself to the more serious 
and contemplative part of oui na- 
ture. Foolery and buffoonery may 
please fttr a moment, but after the 
represi^feiott is ovei, it will not 
endure a ‘lboments reflection. Chil- 
dren* indeed, will always view the 
lighter and more ridiculous scenes 
of human life with renewed plea- 
sure; but parents are fonder of going 
to the plav themselves than suffer- 
ing theijr children to go, and* there- 
fore, no representation can have 
permanent success that addresses it- 
self to the infant mind. The scene- 
ry, however, n> the most splendid 
we b*V% cycl witnessed, and must 
delight the old as welt as the young ; 
and, perhaps it is to its splendour 
that the pantomime owes its chief 
attractions. The perspective land- 
scape and sm rounding country by 
Oueve, the Panorama of the views 
between London and Paris, 9 and 
the Village of Glandercleugh by 
sun-rise, are* mastei-pieces in their 
hind ; nor do we less admire the 
VrlmbC of the moon and the transit 
of Venus. 

Mi. Young has gained gi eat ap- 
plause in SirPertinan M l Sycophdnt. 
He is tmly a man ot the world 
The petttC-comcdy of Simpson <$r Co. 
ha* been produced, for the first time* 
at this theatre, and has been, a-f it * 
ought to be, well received. 1 he In* 
cidogts aie truly comic, and the situ- 
ation* ingeniously and artfully dr- 
ranged. Mr. Fanen excelled in the 
part of Simpson , and if Cooper did 
not give th< gay Bourgeois as much 
effect, at least he give him, what 
most naturally belonged to him, 
eise and indifference. Miss Ches- 
ter, who is recovered from heir ill- 
ness, was the ilfr*. Bromley* Miss 
Love, in Mrs. FiizalUtn^k thought 
to have excrcUej^a little too freely 
the potemy organs, 

ColiUan^ farciful comedy of John 
Bally Which, Vhce the retirement of 
? $Olmstone from the stage, had not 
tag performed at either of the the* 
been lately represented, 

> to have given satisfy* 

* twHl 4 or three crowded houses. 
T*ho nSEAgfe of broad fytmour in 
1 *mnms j&d ItftoWaiter, of ridiculous 
*pA&tfow'i ikMvffleton and Lady 
(\ ftiiuae, tuvMH strong and power- 


ful feeling in Job Thornbetiy and 
will always ensiue it a good 
reception, and, m a great measute, 
compensate foi its absut dities and 
its faults. Fawrctfc’s Job Thorn - 
berry , which was always a fine pic- 
ture of rich pathos and manly inde- 
pendence, is as good as ever. The 
interview with nis daughter, from 
his adheience to truth and nature, 
nevei fails to make a powetfnl im- 
pression upon the audience; and 
his remonstrances with Sit Simon 
have lost nothing of the energy and 
spirit by which they have been hcie- 
tofore distinguished. Blanchard’s 
Sir Simon is still whimsically quaint 
andhumoioius ; and Mis.Oaienpoit s 
Mrs. BrnlyrmUlny is as fitsh and 
vigorous as it was twenty yeais 
ago. These, with an humble 
peifoimer of the name of Atkins, 
who plays John Bun 3 are the only 
actors lemalmng who appeared ou- 
ginally m jthe piece. Connor’s Dui- 
nts wants repose. He is tpo quick, ♦ 
and docs not give himself time to 
make his points. His brogue, how- 
ever is extremely good, aud he phys 
some of the scenes with gieat sub- 
cesS. Jones’s Tom Shuffle ton is a v cry 
enteitaining, and we ventuir to siy 
a very correct lepi&entation of the 
modern man ot fashion. The lazy 
lounge, the dtawltng tone of voice, 
and the perfect indifference with 
which he treats gvgfy thing, and 
every body, are exquisitely ridicu- 
lous; and he is morever, as he 
always was, admuably diessod. Mis. 
Chattel ly's Lady Cai ohne, and Miss 
Chester’s Mary aie well ton t lasted 
in the totally difi&rent mode in which 
these Actresses delineate* thriv re- 
spective characters, — the one, AV the 
lackadaisical fiqdj lady k who comes 
down to the cwttry to marry one 
man, and s a matih with anp+ 
tfcer^vesuttefc&ncc to hei tford**ais 
if tha^efibrt of speaking f Ufa* too 
great an exertion fcoi any dpp whose 
name was graced with a d^le iwhiht 
theother, aith«detude4i|tafiectiug 
daMhter, vin%hose breast virtue, 
lovty kfed cpa&gfotts in nocenb* reside, 
and Whose beauty is a tempting 


lure to HheJSbertiue and the Apian, 
embodies m these ^grahee^fn her 

e n» and acts affording to the 
5 e« of propriety and gqgp tense. 
Cooper, nmoh gs he disguCtpl him- 
self, was yet too youtfilWT in t his 
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appearance for Peregnne. Rayner, 
in Dan % was not so effective as we 
ha\e seen him. 

Addison's trigedy of Cato lias 
been * revived," as the phrase is, at 
this theatre, lor the purpose of 
introducing Mr. Young m the 
pnncipil clnrictei. As to the 
merits ol this play now, there exists 
hardly two opinions. Addison had 
neithei the passion noi the feeling 
of a cunsideiabh* poet ; and about 
dramatic writing, he knew abso- 
lutely nothing The circumstances 
however under which the piece was 
written, give it a celehnty when it 
fust appealed, and the late Mr. 
Kemble, while he had the ear of 


the town, peisuaded them sometimes 
to come and see it. Mr. Young's 
peitoinnnce of Cato rathers adds 
to than lessens his reputation He 
does justice to that chasteness of 
stvle and loftiness of sentiment 
which aic the chief points of real 
merit in the tragedy . and a certain 
sententiousness of manner, which 
is a fault m |bis general acting, 
1 ither aids the effect of what he 
doi's in this character. IIis^ best 
stone is that with the senate * in the 
soliloquy he was rathei too decla- 
matory But tlie play went off, 
upon the whole, something heavily . 
and the house was not so full as we 
have lately seen it. 


PARI V IHFJTRhS. 


In the Almanac des Spectacles, 
and other publications devoted to 
the stage, appeir at this time the 
numbers and names oi all the m w 
piect s played at the diffeient theatres 
of Pans dui mg the year that Has 
just elapsed, the nanus 0 f then 
authois. and an account of the 
suuess which attended each If 
the quality of this new accession of 
scenic wealth coi respond with its 
abundance, the dramatic literature 
ot all the icst of But ope and of the 
world would he obliged to hide its 
“ diminished head." Fiom Malta 
fb the Pole, from Moscow to Lisbon, 
nay, it may be added in all the four 
quarters of the globe {to the 
exi hi&ion of the department of the # 
Seine), tbeie has not appeared half* 
the numbei of fcfew pieces which 
have been exhibited £) the adnpra* 
rion of the inhabitants of this 
single city. It apm|a, for example, 
op a recapitulations > #*at the Parts 
theatres have this year received two 
hundred tfnd seventeen new J&b#* 
of which eight are tragedies, 
two eome^es, one hundred an&r 
twenty-twpf vandeviUes, nineteen 
melcxframteS, fourtce#cotiiic operas, 
and fohr grand operas: the rest 
are ballets and pieces of various 
kinds. t If jour readers have any 
deshe to hn<uy the names of the 


rival establishments which have 
bem thus prolific in new entertain- 
ments, ami the pioportion in whuh 
each ha* contribute! its share, the 
following enumeration may be 
satisfactory — The Grand Opera, 
or the Royil Academy of Music, 
has given five pieces, the Theatre 
Fian£ais,mne; the Opera Conuque, 
fourteen; the Odeon, sixteen; the 
Italian Opei a, three; theVandeville, 
thiity; the Gymnase Dramitiquc, 
thirty-six; theVanetcs, twenty-five; 
tlie Gaiete, thirteen ; Porte St. Mar- 
tin, eighteen; the Ambigu-Comiv 
quo, twenty-two ; the Cirque Olvni- 
pique, six ; and the Panorama Dra- 
matique, fifteen. But what a num- 
ber of active jplaywiights must 
have been engaged to invent, dis- 
guise, and transpose this immense 
mass of dramatic lore? Ifhe list 
exhibits no lest than one hundred 
and Forty eight authors of cfiaHteue 
or songs, fifteen compositors, and five 
chorea* ft pheS) or invcntois of ballets, 
'the most fertile genius in this list 
would appear to be a ^Carmouche, 
Who is down for thirteen vaudevilles 
These dramatic authors* though, 
perhaps, not the most nece|$aiy* 
will not be thought the least useful 
at Paris, when it iatatated that their 
united productions entertain nightly 
about twenty thousand people. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


The aspect of public affairs in 
Europe, has experienced no material 
tfrattga within the last month. The 
greaCjwefc are still apparently on* 
gootj tfrms With each other, but how 
long they will continue so, no nun 
can pretend to say. ^ It is moretlun 
probable, that the important events 
which have occurred in the new 
world, may so for influence the 
Cabinets of Europe,' as to disturb 
the existing repostr at r no very 
distant period. The King of Spain, 
ever since his restoration to the 
plenitude of aibitrary power, has 
been incessant in his emleavouis to 
reduce the colon W to their former 
state of abject dependence : he has 
issued decrees and manifestoes, 
which luve this ludicrous peculiari- 
ty, that they call for obedience 
where theie is not even a shadow of 
authority to enforce it ; and dtypaml 
submission, where the popular Spirit 
of resistance is uncontroUble. In 
the mean time the views of Ferdi- 
nand dre seconded by Russia and 
France, whose object it is to em- 
barrass and depress thecommeicial 
interests of England. Our ministers, 
howevei, seem to be well awate of 
this fact, and have firmly resolved 
on opposing, by force of aims, any 
coalition against the inilependisniV 
of the Soutli American States. This 
policy, regarded even upon abstract 
principles, is worthy the govern- 
ment of the only free nation in Eu- 
rope ; but it is not only in accord- 
ance with our independent station , 4 
but alsjLWith our best interests. The 
advances which we must derive 
from a free and unrestrained intci- 
cotfrse with the colonies in question 
are incalculable, and we should bo 
wanting to ourselves were we to ne- 
glect them- Opr ambitious rival of 
the NorthkAown that, England >as 
not ontytKe disposition, But the 
means, to resist with effect; and 
thatanv maritime expedition, which 

§ M ince could furnish, 
eh its destination*— 
oo conscious of her 
feet ns on our own 
lUieifareobliged to re- 
vues of n«gociu$on. 

, a Congress has been 
Sn gland cannot be* 
a party' to it» inasmuch as she 


lias already originated & state of 
things which the other powers are 
endeavouring to subvert. A great 
deal must be developed in a very 
short time, "and the Monarch* of tlie 
Holy Alliance will find a crusade 
across the Atlantic, a very different 
thing from one across the Pyrenees. 
The new empire of Brazil has re- 
cently experienced a political con- 
cussion, which threatens the most 
seriohs consequences to its ultimate 
stability, The Emperor, who, there 
can be no doubt, Is at least, as great 
an accessary. to popular institutions 
as his yOungp r^bjrother in Portugal, 
has played Die part of Olives Crom- 
well, and expelled the representa- 
tives of the people, at the point of 
the bayonet. *The cause which his 
Brazilian majesty has assigned for 
this outrage on the constitution, is 
the factious spirit which he pretends 
to have discovered aiqoqg, Certain 
deputies. Whether or not, theie 
Wfere any plots against him, does not 
appear Fiomjfis manifesto, but it is 
very probable, that liis sincerity 
being suspected, all his measures 
were canvassed somewhat too fieely 
for his arbitrary disposition. Se- 
veial of the obnoxious deputies have 
taeofexilud, and it is not improbable, 
that the affair will lead to a general 
revolt of the provinces, and that, the 
Emperor I tut bride# will not have 
been the only one dispensed with 
by his transatlantic subjects. 

At no period has political feelings 
so .strongly prarailed as at this mo- 
ment, in our wW Indian Colonies ; 
where rihe recepj i&ieasurps'^f the 
British Parliament* in respect of the 
Negro populmfeof the Islands,, are 
^piobated Ar^helr Legislative^*- 
semWics, i*r?fesirua*re more vlaff&H 


ment, m our h[jWk Indian Colonies ; 
where rihe recent itieasttrps'^f the 
British Parliament* jin resplfbt of the 
Negro popufcii|fth'of die Islands, are 
^epiobated By^helr Legislative As- 
semblies, iiHnnguage more vimfett 
thah that which preceded the jfevdltin 
tiobof North America. Great Britain 
Is accused of wantonly sacrificing 
properties .over wtaopfr ii conten- 
ded she hatjjq legal control in an 
absurd aria impracticable attempt to 


and most critical queatl^^as exci- 
ted a degree of rage, wfticH, ip some 
of Die f Stynd*b feas led the Unionists 
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to excesses of unprecedented vio- 
lence. A letter, addressed by Earl 
Bathurst to the Colonial Assemblies, 
disclosing the views of Government 
as to the establishment of a more 
extended system of religions instruc- 
tion, appeals but to have added tuel 
fo the flame so far iiom calming, 
it has but aggravated exaspiration ; 
and Our West Indian Colonies are, 
unquestionably, in a state more im- 
minently erit : cal than has yet been 
known. West Indian property is, 
at the present moment, compara- 
tively without value— such is the 
general conviction of its insecu/ity. 

We understand that the subject of 
the complaints of the West Indian 
colonists will be bi ought before Par- 
liament immediately alter its meet- 
ing. The discussion, in fact, has 
become absolutely uecessary, to pre- 
vent the most distressing conse- 
quences to our trade and interests 
in that quaiter. Although more is, 
in all cases, expected fiom Pailia- 
ment than it can fever achieve, we 
nevertheless, feel all that conso- 
lation which the near appi oach of^hp 
S ssion can impart in the hope 
that the situation of our West India 
Colonies being fully discussed and 
understood, they may receive qll the 
relict and alleviation which the wis- 
dom and the power of Parliament 
can give. 

Accounts from Paris state the 
death of Victor Emanuel, ex-King 
of Sardinia. His Majesty ascended 
the throne in 1802 , on the abdica- 
tion of his brother, Charles Ema- 
nuel; and after the revolution of 
Piedmont, he resigned his*crown to 
his brother, Charles Felix. 

Commercial letters from Aleppo, 
announce that the Persians are again 
iumptfcb.' It ‘titmmfi certain, that 
tha/Porte is uneosjrhecausc the ran 
traction of the Treaty of Peace, on 
the part of Persia, has not ye$ been 
tteceived. „ v 

W> have reason to believe stfiat 
the expiations whi$h have taken 
place fietweett^fur government and 
that of the United States, upbn the 
subject of the President's message, 

S3 

Kino, we oeiteve, also, we 
faventnre to as sm our reatoas, that 
” «pon *11 the great nifeasure^ww en- 
grossittK the attention of Europe 
pud t|e united this country 


‘and America understand each other 
perfectly, and arc upon the best foot- 
ing possible. 

The Fury and Hecfa are to be 
taken into dock immediately, at 
Deptford, and fitted for the voyage 
of disco vety. Captain Parry takes 
the command of .the ffecta 7 the ship 
in the first voyage under his ordeis; 
and Captain fioppner is to command 
the Fu j y . The uriper is also fitting, 
and proceeds to Wager River, 
whence Captain Lyon proceeds by- 
land. Captain Lfpa is appointed 
to the Gfipfflt as is also Lieutenant 
Manico, who is to accompany him 
in his journey. 

By a deciee received from Spain, 
Ferdinand has ordered Te Dcum to 
be performed in all his dominions in 
America ! to celebrate the overthrow 
of the Constitution, lie also annuls 
all appointments made during its ex- 
istence : diiects the newly-establish- 
ed Courts of Justice to cease their 
functions, and the militia to be dis- 
solved. By some, this decree, «on- 
s id e rig the a Qtu.il state of South 
Ameuca at the present moment, is 
ronsidtyed as a piece of ridiculous 
folly. There are others, however, 
who take a very different view of it, 
and deem it a manifesto of the in- 
tention to proceed against the revol- 
ted colouies of Spain, in, the same 
manner as the great Allies have pro* 
cceded against the Neapolitan, Pied- 
montese, and Spanish revolutions. 

Letters received from Lisbon by 
the last packet, from highly respec- 
table mei chants there, state, in the 
most positive terms, that a treaty, 
offensive and 'defensive, has been 
signed between France and Porttigal 
in which the former PoWlfr agrees 
to.assift Portugal in an attempt to 
recover the Brails, making it a Con* 
ditien that Portugal should apply 
to England for aid in the first In- 
stance, \\(hjch it was vyell known 
tfould be refused. tt,ts said that an 
expedition was fitting Out, and that 
every ship of war in the Tagus was 
ordered to be fn readiness Imme- 
diately. It is also added, th&t the 
Conde del Palmetya was coming to 
this country forthwith, to solicit the 
aid of the English Government in 
subjugating the Brazils, and if .he 
does not succeed, ha y\\\ proceed im- 
mediately to the Continent, to ay 
what ha can do ftere* * v 
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The English Spy $ an original work 
unde/ this c^Dprehenafvc title, is now, 
we h6*i> ®#ly ready for publication. 
It Is to embrace characteristic sketches 
and scones of the present age, and par- 
ticularly of high life, including Eton 
and the Universities. A series of 
coloured plates, and wood engravings 
Will accompany each part, designed by 
Cruikshank from die life, and contain- 
ing portraits, and scenes actually drawn 
upon the spot. Since the publication 
of the celebrated Bubb DoddingtoiTs 
Diary, there has been no wotk that 
contains so many authentic anecdotes 
of the court, high lite, the universities, 
and public characters* It i*, we under- 
stand, humorous, but free from scandal 
or offence. 

1 Btoyraphica Poeti cu , or Lives of the 
<■ British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, 
'in 4 vols. 8vo„ including every poet 
in the collection of Chalmers Camp- 
bell, &c , and in those of the early 
Bibiiographia, whose writings or whose 
names retain sufficient interest to be 
comprised in an historical collection. 
Volume one is nearly ready. 

Miss Louisa Princess has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, in two vols. foolscap octavo, a 
prose translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. To be inscribed, by per- 
mission. to the Right Ron. Lady Julia 
Petre. 

Memoirs of the Life of Riego and 
his Family, including a Ristoiy of 
Spain, from the restoration of Ferdi- 
nand to the present time, aie prepar- 
ing for publication, uuder the superin- 
I tendance of the Canon Riego, and for 
the benefit of the Widow of that unfor- 
tunate General. The wotk will be 
illustrated with several portraits and 
fac-similes. 

The Rev. Solomon Plagott’s volume 
on Suicide; a series of anecdotes and 
actual narratives, with Reflections on 
Mental distress, Will be published in 

the course of the Month,* * s * 

Mrs. Laufe&r has a small volume, 
nearly ready, entitled M Letters to 
Young Ladles on their first entrance 
into' the wprtd.” Tb which are added, 
scotches from Real Life. 

, Ybt^poblt cation of the Rev. Mr. 

PWUV New Self-Interpreting Testa- 
mefcff, Will shortly he resumed, and* as 
the wMft of the copy is in the 
printed hands, its completion may 
speedily hjrelfteotcd. Part IV* In 4to* 


and Pari V. In 8vo., will be ready in 
the course of the month 

In the press, and will be published 
ou the first of March, a volume of 
Poems, chiefly amatory, entitled “ Myr- 
tle Leaves.” By T. W. Kelly, hand- 
somely printed in foolscap siz£, on 
very beautiful yellow wove paper. 

Mi. George Cruiksbank is now en- 
gaged in illustrating two volumes, 
entitled M Tales of Irish Life,” written 
from actual observation, during a te- 
sidence of several years, in various 
parts of Ireland ; and intended to dis- 
play a faithful picture ot the habits, 
manners, and condition of the people. 
Mr. G. Cruiksbank is also prep&i mg 
several designs for a humoious expo 
sition of the Tread Mill. 

Rational Stenography $ or Shot U 
Hand Made Easy, in a few ranu ho i 
Lessons,, founded on the Principles ot 
the late John Byioin, with numerous 
improvements. By the Rev* J. Night- 
ingale, with a portrait and thlpc other 
engiavings. 

By the Annual Report of the pro- 
ceeding of the Society for Pi mooting 
Christian Knowledge, which is just 
published, it appeals that the whole 
number of Bibles, Common Prayer 
Books, and other books and tiacls, 
distributed between the audit in April 
1822, and the audit in April, 1823, 
amounts to 1,400,711. That the 10 - 
celpts of the present year amount to 
52,094/. 12s. including legacies to the 
general designs of the Society. The 
Report also states, that to mark their 
affectionate veneration for the memory 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta, the 
Board has resolved to place the sum of 
6,000/. at the disposal of the Incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign parts, for the 
purpose of endowing five Scholarships, 
to be called Bishop Middleton’s 
Scholarships and of affording a salary 
for’ a Tamo! Teacher in the Bishop's 
College at Calcutta. " 

A new poem is announced, entitled 
u A Midsummer Day's /Dream*” By 
Edwin AtheiWott**iMBK> r °f “The 
Last Days of Herculaneum,” &c. 
Foolscap, with plates, engraved by G. 
Cooke, from designs by Martin* 

Fatal v/Rrror* and Fundamental 
Troths, illustrated fya Series of Nar- 
ratives and Essays. In i vol. small - 
Svo. tfpe^aring for the press* ■> 
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Mr. Henry Phillips, the able and in- 
genious author of the “ History of Cul- 
tivated Vegetables,* 1 “ Sylva Fluriffera,” 
&c. has a work on Ihu eve of publica- 
tion, entitled Flora Hisloria ; or, the 
Three Seasons of the British Parterre, 
historically treated, with observations 
on planting, to secure u regular suc- 
cession of flowers from the commence- 
ment of spring to the eud of autumn. 
To which are added, the most approved 
methods of cultivating bulbous and 
other plants ,.s practised by the most 
celebrated florists of England, Hol- 
land and France. 

Preparing for publication, a Practi- 
cal Guide to English Composition ; or, 
a comprehensive System of English 
Grammar, Criticism, and Logic •, ar- 
ranged and illustrated upon a new and 
improved Plan f containing apposite 
Principles, Rules, and Examples, for 
writing correctly and elegantly on 
every subject ; adapted to the ubc of 
Schools and of Piivate Students. By 
the Rev. Peter Smith, A M. 

The Mother’s Offering; or, Talcs 
in liyme, for Children. By a Lady. 
“Something to please, and something 
to instruct,’ 1 is preparing for publica- 
tion. 

In the press. — Thoughts on Prison 
Labour ; to which is added, in an 
Appendix, Ibc entire Controversy col- 
lected from the Public Prints and 
other Publications, on the Question of 
the Tread Wheel Discipline. By Jacob 
Jones, jutt. of the .Inner Temple, and 
late of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Eugenia, a poem. By Mrs. E. P. Wol- 
ferstan ; author’ of the Enchanted 
Flute, and other Poeiffe and Fables 
from La Fontaine. 

Sir William Chambers’s Treatise on 
Civil Architecture, much extended. 
ByJ.G wilt, architect; to be in Six 
Paris. 

Harding's Short Hand. Second 
Edition, Corrected and improved with 
the addition of a New Alphabet. By 
the late W. Blair, esq. 

The Literary Companion ; or Young 
Mfan’s Guide and the Old Mau's Com- 
fort, in the formation of a Library. 
By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S.,S.A. 

A translation by Mr. William Cox, 
surgeon, of Mr. Coster’s Manual of 
Surgical Operations, Containing Mr. 
Lis Franc’s new methods of operat- 
ing. 

Observations on the Religious Pecu- 
liarities of the Society of Prieuds. . By 
Joseph John Gurney. 

- Sacred Tactics $ an attempt* * a dc- 
velopc and to exhibit to ibO eye by 
tubular arrangements, a general rule of 
£. M . Jan. 1824* 


composition prevailing in the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. T. Boys, 
A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In two parts, royal quarto. 

Aureus; or the Adventures of a 
Sovcreigu. Written by Himself. In 
2 vol., 12 mo., will soon appear. 

The Deserted City ; Eva, a Tale, 
in 2 cantos; and Electricity, Poems. 
By J. Bounden, in 1 vol. i2tno. is 
nearly ready for publication. 

A Narrative of a Journey from La 
Guayra to Bagota, and (thence to 
Santa Martha, performed between 
February aud July, 1823, in 1 vol. 
fcvo. will appear early in January. 

A Specimen of some truly National 
and Original Poems illustrative of the 
of the Wars and Customs of Brit at n 
and Rome, duiiug the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, will this month 
wo understand, solicit the public fa- 
vour, and the impartial remarks of the 
liberal-minded critic. 

The OJd English Drama, a selection 
of Plays, from the early English Dra- 
matists. It will include the whole of 
Dodslcy’s Collection, and every Play 
of any excellence. . To be printed in 
small 8 vo , with biographical and 
critical Notices, and published in 
monthly parts, at a moderate price. 

lu a small volume, Notes, biogra- 
phical, critical, and poetical, on the 
Portraits of “The British Poets from 
Chancer to Cowper.” 

A second part of Georg* CYuik- 
shaitk’s Etchings; entitled Points of 
Humour.” U contain* passage* from 
celebrated Comic Writers, M'lvcied for 
the humour of situation, which are il- 
lustrated by original designs, drawn 
and eugraved by Cruiksh.uik, in his 
best manner. This part will contain 
several scenes from Smollett, and 
Regnnult Le Bruu. 

A Catalogue of the Pictures in Eng- 
land, colfccted and arranged with the 
permission of the propuetotfs. This 
work will be divided into counties 
aud will appear periodically. 

Mr. J. Williams, the editor of tin 
last edition of Blackst one’s Com nun 
taries, is on, the eve of publishing e 
new edition of Milton’s Poetical Works., 
with copious Notes and Illustrations 
This ediiiou will be preceded by thi 
Criticism ot Dr* Johnson, with numei 
ous corrections and emendations of th 
misconceptions, nuHrepresentations,ami 
party prejudices and partialities of the 
critic ; and it will coutaiu many ad- 
ditional facts and circumstances, whic h 
have been omitted or imperfectly 
stated by the biographer in his Liu 
of the poet. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Architecture'. 

Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Gothic Architecture, from the German 
of Mollot ; crown 8vo. 6s. 

Ornaments, Grecian and Roman Ar- 
chitecture, &c. selected from Stuart’* 
Athens, &c. &c. for the use of Archi- 
tects, Workmen, &c. 24 plates. Impe- 
rial folio, 25*. 

E! roe’s Lectures on Architecture, 
second edit. 8vo. 12*. 

Biography . 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great', 2 vols. Svo' 1 /. 4s. bds. 

The Historical Life of Johanna of 
Sicily, Queen of Naples, and C'ounte6s 
of Provence; and correlative details of 
the literature au*d maimers of Italy and 
Provence in the 13th and 14th centu- 
ries: with portraits, &c. 2 vols. Svo. 

Faustus, from the German of Goethe, 
8vo. 6s. bds. 

Kotzebue’s Literary and Political 
Life ; translated from the German, se- 
cond edit. 6*. bds. 

Fine Arts . 

Neale's Views of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen's Seats in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ; (from Drawings by 
J. P. Neale, author of the Illustrations 
of the History and Antiquities of West- 
minster Abbey, Ac.) engraved in the 
line manner, by the first Artists, and 
accompanied with Descriptions of the 
Mansions, and a Genealogical Account 
of the Proprietors. Six vols. 2 1. 10*. 
each, half-bound, or in royal 4to. proof 
impressions on India paper, 5 1. each. 

A second Series of Views, being a 
Continuation of the above Work, is now 
publishing in monthly parts. This Sc- 
ries consists of such Views as could not 
be contained within the limits origi- 
nally prescribed, and includes interior, 
as well as exterior Views, Lodges, En- 
trance Gates, &c.&c. The First Num- 
bes of this New Series contains five 
highly-finished Engravings, and a Vig- 
nette of Fonthil! Abbey, price 4*. in 
royal 8vo. or in 4to. with proof impres- 
sions of the plates on India paper, 8*. 

Monumental Antiquities of Great 
Britain, engraved from Drawings by 
Edward Biore, F.S.A., 8vo. in parts. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Peerage and Baronetage Charts 
for 1824, in a case, 8*. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals, for 
the year 1823 : being an impartial Se- 
lection of the most exquisite Essays, 
Jeux (FB sprit, and Titles of Humour,. 
Prose and Verse, that have appeared 


in the Morning, Evening, ana Sunday • 
Newspapers, 10#. 6<i. in boards, illus- 
trated with a portrait of His Majesty, 
and six humourous designs, by Cruik- 
shank. 

The Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
by R. Tabiam, Attorney at Law, 8vo. 
6s. 6d. bds. 

The Perenial Calander and Compa- 
nion to the Almanack, by Thomas 
Forster, F.L.S. M.B., &c. Fellow of 
Christ Church College, Cambridge, Svo. 
18*. bds. 

The Green HougO Companion, by 
Robert John Thorton, F.R.S.,&c* 1 vol. 
8vo. coloured plates, 12*. bds. 

Novels and Tales. 

A Volume of Romances, by Mr. C. 
Ollier, author of “ A It ham and hi* 
Wife.” 

Isabella, or theTempter, a Romance; 
with other Tales, by the author of 
“ A I thum and his Wife,” !2mo. 7s. 

The Ionian, or Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Miss Renou, author 
of “ Village Conversations, Temple of 
Truth,” &c. in 3 vols. 11. 1.?. bds. 

St. Ronan's Well, by the author of 
“ Waverly,” &c. 3 vols. post, Svo. 
It. 11*. 6d. bds. 

Theology. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Ori- 
ginal Sermons, vol. 6., 12 mo. 4*. 

Dr. Owen’s Works, vol. 9. Svo. 12*. 

Christian Philosophy, or an Attempt 
to Display by Internal Testimony the 
Evidence and Excellence of Revealed 
Religion, by the late Vicesemus Knox, 
D.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, Master of Tunbridge School, 
8vo. 9*. 

Tkte Book of the Church, by Robert 
Southey, L L.D., 2 vols. Svo. 24*. 

Voyages and Travels, 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa, by William Burshelf, Esq. with 
a Map and 110 Engravings, 2 vols, 4lo. 
41. 14*. 6d. 

Six Months Residence and Travel* 
in Mexico, by William Bullock, F.L.S. 
Svo. 

Researches in the South of Ireland, 
by T. Croflon Croker, with. 16 Engrav- 
ings, wood-cuts, &c. 4to. 2 1, 2*. 

Letters from the Caucasus and Geor- 
gia, with maps and plates, 8vo. 15*. 

Scenes in the Morea, or a Sketch of 
the Life of Demetrius Argyri, 7s. bds. 

The Character of the Russians, and 
a detailed History of Moscow, by Ro- 
bert Lyul), M.D. 4to, with coloured 
engravings. 
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LIST OF PATENTS. 


To Joseph Bourne, of Denby, Derby- 
shire, stone-bottle manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in the burning 
of slope and brown-ware in kilns or 
ovens, by carrying aip the beat and 
flame from the furnace or Are below 
to the middle and upper parts of the 
kiln or oven, either by means of flues 
or chimneys in the sides thereof, or 
by moveable pipes or conductors to be 
placed within such kilns or ovens ; 
and also by increasing the heat in kilns 
or ovens by the construction of ad- 
ditional furnaces or fires at the sides 
thereof, and to communicate with the 
centre or upper purls of such kilns or 
ovens j also by # conveying the flame 
and heat of one kiln more into auother 
or others by means of chimneys or 
flues, and thus permitting the draft 
and smoke of several kilns or ovens 
to escape through the chimneys of a 
central kiln or oven of great elevation, 
whereby the degree of heat is in- 
creased in the several kilns or ovens, 
and the quantity of smoke diminished. 
— Dated £‘2d of November, 1823.— two 
months .allowed to enrol specification. 

To John Slater, of Saddleworlh, 
Yorkshire, clothier, for certain im- 
provements in the machinery or ap- 
paratus to facilite or improve the ope- 
ration of cutting or grinding woo! or 
cotton from off the surfaces of woollen 
cloths, kerseymeres, cotton cloths, or 
mixtures of the said substances, and 
for taking or removing hair or fur from 
skins.— 22d Nov.— -two months. 

To Thomas Todd, of Swansea, South 
Wales, organ-builder, for his improve- 
ment in producing tone upon musical 
instruments of various desci iptions.— 
22d November, — six months. 

To Samuel Brown, of Windmill- 
street, Lambeth, Surrey, gentleman, 
for his engine or instrument for eifcct- 
ing ft vacuum, and thus producing 
powers by which water may be raised 
and machinery put in motion.— 4th 
December.— six months. 

To Archibald Bucliauan, of Cairioe 
Cotton Works, one of the partner* of 
the house of James Finlay and, £o f , mer- 
chants, in Glasgow, for a certain im- 
provement in machinery heretofore em- 
ployed in spinning-mills in the carding 
of cotton and other wool, whereby the 


top cards are regularly stripped and 
kept clean by the operation of the ma- 
chinery without the agency of hard 
labour. — 4th December.— four months. 

To Josiah Parkes, of Manchester, 
Lancashire, civil engineer, for a cer- 
tain method of manufacturing salt.— 
4th December.— six months 

To George Minshaw Glascott, of 
Great Garden - street, Whitechapel, 
Middlesex, brass-founder, and Tobias 
Mitchell, of Upper Thames - street, 
London, gentleman, for their improve- 
ments in the construction or form of 
nails to be used in or for the securing 
copper and other sheathing on ships, 
and for other purposes.— 9th Dec.- 
six months. 

To Thomas Horne the younger, of 
Birmingham, Warwickshire, brass- 
founder, for certain improvements in 
the manufacture of rack pulleys in 
brass or other metals. — 9th December, 
—six months. 

To William Furnival, of Droitwich, 
salt - manufacturer, and Alexander 
Smith, of Glasgow, master-mariner, 
for their improved boiler for steam- 
engines and other purposes. — 9th 
December.— six months. 

To Sir Henry Hcathcote,. of No. 23, 
Surrey - street, Strand, Middlesex, 
knight, and captain in the Koyul 
Navy, for his improvement of the stay- 
sails generally in use for the purpose 
of intercepting wind between the 
square sails of ships and other square- 
rigid vessels. — 13ih December.— six 
months. 

To Jarvis Boot, of Nottingham, in 
the county of Nottingham, lace-manu- 
facturer, for his improved apparatus to 
be used in the process, of singeing lace 
and for other purposes.— 1 3th Dec.- 
six months. 

To Pierre Jean Baptist Victor Gos- 
sot, of Queen-street, Haymarket, Mid- 
dlesex, merchant, who, in consequence 
of a communication made to him by a 
certain foreigner residing abroad, is in 
possession of an invention of a cony- 
bination of machinery, for producing 
various shapes, pattens, and sizes from 
metals or other materials capable of 
receiving an oval, round, or other 
form. — tflth December.— two months. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Friday , January 23, 


Sugar.— T he Sugar market was par- 
ticularly heavy eaily in this week, and 
though no great business is to-day ef- 
fected, yet the holders evince more 
firmness than for some days preceding, 
and will submit to no reduction to faci- 
litate sales — the prices are nominally 
the same as on this day week— the 
few parcels forced off have sold at 
prices a shade under the quoted cur- 
rency. 

The very depressed prices of refined 
goods appear to have attracted some 
attention — the exporters have been 
making enquiries, hut at present no 
purchases to any extent arc reported ; 
the prices remain without variation. — 
Molasses arc ‘27 v. (id. 

In foreign sugars no purchases what- 
ever are reported. 

Coffee.— T here have been no pub- 
lic sales of Coffee this week until this 
forenoon— the purchases by private 
contract are too limited to fix a market 
currency. 

The public sale this forenoon con- 
sisted of 45 casks Jamaica and 800 bags 
and casks Si. Domingo— the former 
sold fieely, and at rather higher prices 
— fine oid friary 83#. a 84#. middling 
00 $. — middling ordinary St. Domingo 
07 v. (i Ort — first class damaged 63#. a 
66# — by p» ivsttc contract good ordinary 
St. Domingo has been sold at 72#. 

Cotton. — Our Cotton market, in the 
face of the approaching India sale, has 
become somewhat languid, though we 
can' notice no alteration in price — the 
Bales arc trfo inconsiderable to enume- 
rate. — The Company's lien gals are 
fixed at'f»{ d. 

The loiters from Liverpool this morn- 
ing state that market heavy— about 
1200 bags Cotton were sold on Wed- 
nesday at prices rather lower — the 
holders of Brazil descriptions had with- 
drawn their Cottons from sale, on ac- 
count of the political intelligence lately 
received. 

Irish Provisions — Pdtrk continues 
enquired after — Beef is neglected — 
Bacon is exceedingly heavy, and may 
be purchased under our reduced quo- 
tations. — Butters arc held with some 
firtnuess. 

R-uta, Brandy* and Holland*.— 
The Hum market ha# become quiet, 
but the .late prices are maintained— the 
great proportion ofthe Jamaica* in im- 
porters' hands are sold either to specu- 


lators or to the trade. Brandies are 
firm, and rather looking up, — In Ge- 
neva there is little alteration. 

Tallow.— T he market remains very 
depressed, —from 2000 to 3000 casks 
Tallow have already been thrown on 
the market, und had not the speculators 
taken it up immediately, a considerable 
depression would have taken place. 

Indigo — The East India Cortipany V 
sale of Indigo, which commenced on 
Tuesday last, terminated yesterday. 
The quantity declared was 3701 chests, 
from which several parcels were with- 
drawn previous to the'commencement, 
leaving only 2800 chests, viz. 1648 
Bengal, 1200 Oude, and 51 Madras. 

Corn — The supply of Wheat and 
Flour this week being very moderate, 
occasions flic Mcaling-Tradc to be to- 
lerably brisk, at Monday’s priebs — 
Bather more money is asked for Beans 
and Peas ; and good fresh Oats meet a 
ready sale, on better terms than Mon- 
day. In fact, our market, on the whole, 
may be considered improving — and 
considerable business was done to-day, 

I 'rices per Quarter : 


Wheat (red) new 48# to 55# 

Fine 55# to 00# 

Old ditto 55# to 03# 

Ditto (.white) new . ,54# to 62# 

Fine 63# to 66# 

Superfine 66# to 70# 

Rye ; ........ — # to — # 

“New ditto 45# to 48# 

Bai ley, new . 28# to 32# 

Fine 35# to 37# 

Malt 30# to 56# 

Fine , / ; ; 58# to 60# 

Pease Hog .,34# to 36# 

Maple 36# to 38# 

White . 36# to 40# 

Boilers 42# to 44# 

Beans, small 40# to 44# 

old ..44# to 48# 

Tick 1 ,.36# to 40# 

— * old .38# to 43# 

< >at», Feed 23# to 28# 

Fine .20# to 27# 

Poland .24# to 26# 

Fine . , 27# to 29# 

Potatoe - i , . ? . .27# to 29# 

Fine * '. h . , 30# to 31# 


Flour.— Town made, per sack, 55# 
to 00#— Seconds, 50# to Essex and 

. Suffolk, on board ship, 43# to 50#— 
Norfolk and Stockton, 45# to 50#. — 
Bran, per quarter, 9# to 10#. 
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BIRTHS. 

Jin. 1 —At Castle Hill, the seat of Earl Fortes- 
<‘iu\ Lady Maiy llaml^n Williams, of a 
daughter. 

4, In Holtnn-street.thc lady of Robert Belling* 
ham, esq., ot a Mill. 

— At Winchester-row, New-road, Paddington, 
the lady of Robert Baxter, esq., of Bombay, 
of a daughter. 

.6. In Roughty-st^et, Mrs. James- Patten, of a 
daughter. • s 

— At Clapliam-ri.se, the lady of Henry Owen, 
esq., of a son. 

— The Irnlv ot Hr. Warren, of Lower Brook, 
street, of a son. 

6. At Forrest-h’if, near Windsor, the ladv of 
William Felix Riley, esq., ot a son and heir. 

7. In Great James. street, I ted lord -row, the , 
lady of Robert Maugham, esq., of a «on. 

10. At Bath, the lady of Samuel P. Pratt, cmj., 
of a son. 

—At (hirer. plane. New Kent- road, the lady 
of W m. Thmm«, esq., of a da lighter. 

12. Ai Grichd, the Lady Charlotte Sturt, of a 
daughter. , 

1(5. In Great Coram-strect, Bnmsw irk-square, 
the ladv of Cupt. Balderston,of a daughter. 

— In Bus. sell- square, Mr'*. Nicholl, of a 
daughter. 

— The lads of James Moody, esq, of Hunter- 
street, Ri unsw irk-squai e, of a daughter. 

17- In Yoik-place, Portman-.-quare, the lady of 
Joseph Van ZclW, c«q.,ot a eon. 

— In Bake) -street, Portman-square, the lady 

of Major ltivelt Canine, ot a son. 

- ID. At Loampit-hill, Deptford, the ladv of James 
Lucas, esq , ot a son and heir. 

— At Islington, the wife of Edward Cohen, 
esq., of u son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jail. L— AI St. Com go's Hanover-sqnare, Ml. 
Anderson, ol Piccadilly. to Anne, thiul 
dauphtei <it Mr. Kinder, ofNorth-plaee 

— At Ht. George's (liuieh, H mm vei -square, 
Thomas done-, esq., ot Long-acre, to Miss 
Hughe®, of New Bond-street ^ 

•I. At Ashton Oliureh, hy the Rev. Alfred Per- 
rin, Thomas Vincent, llolbcche, esq,, only son 
of the late Thomas Holber.he.esq., Hill-court, 
Worcestershire, to Miss Cox, daughter of 
Mrs. Cox, Kent- road, London. 

<?. At Dawlish. Devon, George Watts,, esq , of 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir John Even ft, ot the 
same place. 

9. At Ashbourne, Derbyshire, by the Rev. 

Walter Shirley, vicar of Shirley, and rector 
of Woodford, Northamptonshire, William 
Dermet, esq., of \V hi t eh e od ’s- grove , Chelsea, 
to Catherine Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Ue.v. Edward Newton Walter, rector of 
Leigh, Essex » ' 

10, At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John G. 
Tyrle, esq,, of Judd-nlacc Bait, to Sophia, 
second-daughter of Jonn Hardy, esq., of Wo- 
burn-place, Russcll-square 

— At St. George’s church, Hanover-square, by 
the Rev. Edward Williams, J. W. Edwards, 
esq., of Conduit-street, to Ha{rtot Kxtou 
Teajo, eldest daughter of Thomas Morris, 

■ ' esq., Of Chandos-strect 

At Cheaui, by the Rev. James Wilding, 
James Hongscm, of Liucoln’s-jim-tieWs, to 
Eli*a, youngest daughter of Win. Neale, esq. 
of the former place. 

(2. At Murytehone New Church, William Ba- 
btogton,.4§g** of St. John’s Wood -place. 
Regent's * park, , to Katharine, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. William Rqyon- 
eraft, Prebendary of Rasharkcn, and rector 
of V i n vo^gp the county of Antrim, , 


13. At South-Weald, Essex, Mr. John Phillips, 
of St. A ust, le, Cornwall, to Miss Head, daugh- 
ter of the late George Head, esq. of I.ondou. 

— At St. Paul's, Covent garden, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Stewart, of Barnet, to Ann Ke7ia, 
eldest daughter of Mr. I 1 . White, of Brydges- 
street 

14. At Rt. Mary's, Lambeth, Adam Wilson, esq. 
of Finsqury Circus, fourth son of Adam Wil- 
son, of Glasgnwego, in the county of Aber- 
deen, esq ,to Martha Teresa, second daughter 
of the Into William Lesrher, esq. 

15. At Burv, by the Rev. Thomas Yarker, Wil- 
liam Thompson, esq, of Batavia, to Miss 
Grace (Rant, niece ot William Grant, esq., of 
Spring-side, in the county of Lancaster 

Hi. At St. Mary-lc-bune new church, the Rev. 
John Drake, Vector ot St. Athan, in Glamor- 
ganshire, and of St. Bride’s, Netherwcnt, in 
Monmouthshire, to Susan, widow of Captain 
William Thomas Taylor, late of the 5th Royal 
Veteran Battalion 

17. At St. George's, Hanover square, by the 
Very Reverend the Dean of Hereford, Lieut.- 
Colonel Dunes, M.l'., to Augusta A nue, only 
child of the late Thomas Champion do Cres- 
pigny, esq. 

IS At Rtrcatliain. by the Rev. G. C. Gorham, 
the Rev. G. 1). Whitehead, domestic chaplain 
to Lord Moo*on, vicar ol Saxilbv, curate ot 
Burton, and minister incumbent <q Kon-mg- 
ham, to Ing*»r Maria, daughter of Gem go 
Wolff, of Bulhuiti. Surrey, esq. 

2 u. At. Hampton, in the county ot Middlesex, 
William Owen, »t Lincoln's inn, ami of (dan 
Severn, in tly» county of Montgomeiy. esi,., 
one ot His Majesty’s (Counsel, to Anne Win- 
huvlon, widow ot the Rev. Thomas Coupland, 
of the Prior'-, in Chester 

— At Kdmoutou. hvtiie Rev. Dawson Warren, 
John Schneider, e^q., of Southgate, to 31iss 
Goad, of the same place 

21, At Tottenham, b\ the Rim. T homas Robert,* 
Samual Philip Rickman, c?q., to Marv,daugh 

— ter of William llohsou, esq., of Mark held, 
Middlesex 

29. At Hammersmith church, J. C. Clifton, esq , 
of Stoekwell, to Miss Turner, ot Thema- 
lmuse, Haimnmimtli 

30. At the new church of St. Paneras, Charles 
George Christmas, esq., of Gown -street, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of John Landseer, ol 
Upper Conway-stroqt. engraver to the King, 
and author of the k ‘ Sabecan Researches," 

DEATHS. 

.Jan. 6— Mr. Henry Pibdin. This event % has 
involved bis family and numerous friends in 
the utmost distress. His death has occa- 
sioned: in private society, a chasm that will 
tint be tilled ; and the high value of his public 
character is too well known in the city of 
London, especially in the Common Council, 
of which he was one of the most upright, con- 
sistent, and efficient, members, to need any 
elaborate eulogy, lu public and private life 
be was ever a candid, Intelligent, honest, man 

— At his house in Upper Bedford-placc, the 
lady of John Loch, esq. 

7. A^Luddington-houav Surrey, after a pro- 

. tracted Illness, W alter I mine, esq., in the 7<>tli 

year of his age 

— In the 80th year of her age, at the Rectory, 
Great Toy, Essex, Mr«. Storry, relict of tho 

x Rev. Robert Starry, late vicar of St. Peter's, 
Colchester 

8. In his 24th year, at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, after a short illness, Benjamin 'lick- 
iiwon Speke, «sq., of the 64th Regiment, third 
son of William Speke, esq., of Jdrdans, So- 
merset 

9. At Tours, aged 71, Abraham Benj. Cohen, 

esq., late of Amsterdam, formerly banker to 
his Majesty the King of Prousts. * 
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LIST OP BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

F*om TUESDAY, DEC. 16, 1823, to TUESDAY, JAN. 20, 1824, INCLUSIVE. 
Extracted from the London Gazette . 

N. B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioner*, Basinghallstreet, 

unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies* Names are in Parenthesis. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

J. James, J. A. James and W. Seddon, Liver- J. Robinson, Burslera, Staffordshire, manufac- 
pool, fehip-bnildcr*. tnrer of earthenware. 

O. W. Marsh, Hope-Bo wdler, Shropshire, clerk. J . Spencer, Norwich, bombazine manufacturer. 
W. Peyton, Liucoln's-inn-fields, wiue-merebant. L. W. Williams, proprietor of the New Surrey 
W. Rodfcrn, T. Stevenson, aiul \V. Blathenvlck, Theatre. 

Nottingham, hosiers. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Acton, P. Congletoo, Cheshire, innkeeper. 
(Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Anger, G. George and Blue Roar-yard, coach- 
master. (Stevens and Wood, Little St. Tho- 
mas Apostle. 

Avery, J L. Macclesfield, Cheshire, hardware- 
mao. (Blakelock, Sergcant'a-inn, Ploct-st. 

Brittain, 1. Chatham, grocer. (Eyre and Co- 
verdale, Gray'a-iun-square, 

Baur.k, J. and M. J. Joseph, Fox Ordinary-' 
court, Nicholas-lane, Lombard -street, mer- 
chants (Parton, Bow Church-yard. 

Bituit, IS. ComhiJl, optician. (Knight and Ty- 
son, Ba&ingbaU-street. 

Bates, W. Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Burv, II. Austinfriars, merchant. (Crancli, 
Union-court, Broad-street. . 

Bryant, W. Bristol, tailor. (Evans and Shear- 
man, Hattoii-garden. 

Bishop, J. Warwick, grocer. (Wortham, Cas- 
tle-street, 1 H olhorn. 

Bailey, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Lowe, South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Buchanan, J. and W. R. Euing, Liverpool, in- 
surance-brokers. (Adlington, Gregory, and 
Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Buller, B. Stratford -upon- Avon, Warwickshire, 
corn-dealer. (Hall, Great J amcs-Btreet, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Broekbridge, T. Knigbt's-court, Green- walk, 
coach and bedstead-carver. (Cottle, Aldcr- 
manbury. 

Cooper, C. Morston - Bigott, Somersetshire, 
edge- tool -maker. (Hartley, Bridge-street, 
f^ackfriars. 

Coward, J. Castle-street, Leieester-fields, cur- 
rier. (Corbett, Hart street, Bldomsbury. 

Coates, J. Fore^street, Cripplegate, dealer. 
(Butler, Watling-street. 

Chambers, T. late of Liverpool, grocer. . (Row- 
iinson, Liverpool ; and Blackstock and Bunco, 
Temple. 4 

Durant, J. New Nicholl-street, Bethnal- green, 
silk-manufacturer. (James, Bucklersbury. 

Driver, A. P. College-wharf, Lambeth, flour- 
dealer. (Van Sandon, Dowgate-hill. 

Dawson, T. of Houndsditch, whalebone-cutter. 
(Nind and Cottcrill, Throgmorton-street. 

Davenport, J. Stockport - Etcholls, Cheshire, 
publican. (Bower, Chancery-lane. 

Dyson, J. Netherton, Yorkshire, clothier. 
(Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
Jane. 

Donkin, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen dra- 
per. (Bell and B^pdrick, Bow Church-yard. 

Domett, R. jun., Rochester, linen draper, 
(Jones, Size-lane. 

Eyre, W. Cockspur-stree, Charing -cross, trunk 
make/. (Carlon, High-street, Mary-le-bone. 

Ford, J. Little Dartmouth, Devonshire, lime 
merchant. . (Blake, Great Surrey street, . 
JBlackfriarS. 

Fox, S. Mosbrough, Derbyshire, sithe manufac- 
turer. (Biggs, Sonthampton-buildings, Chan- 
eery -lane. 


Forsaith, S Shoreditch, haberdasher. (Robin- 
son, Walbrook. 

Fan-er, W. Friilay-street, Cbeapside, victualler. 
(Spence and Desborough, Size-lane. 

Flewett, J. Hillhampton, Worcestershir, farmer. 
(Williams pud White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Fell, W. Cloak-lane, merchant. (Robinson, Half 
Moon-street, Piccadilly. 

Glover, T. J>erby, brush maker. (Wolston, 
Furnival’s-inn. 

Giudiee, A. Mcvthyr-Tydvil. Glamorganshire, 
shopkeeper. (Poole and Greenfield, Gray’s - 
inn-square. 

Gibbon, G. H. Finch-lane, Cornhill, merchant. 
(Robinson, Walbrook. 

Gray, T. March, Cambridgeshire, eornmon- 
brewer. (Meredith, Liticoln’s-inn, New sq. 

Gihbs.C. Ecclftshall, Htaffoidshire, ironmonger. 
(Rosser and Son, Bartlett's-huildlngs. 

Holbrook, J. Derby, grocer. (Wragg, Ave-Ma- 
ria-lanc. 

Hood, J. Beeston, Nottinghamshire, hosier. 
(Knowles, New- inn. 

Hopkins, T. Woolwich, carpenter. (Nokes, 
Staple-inn,. Holhorn. 

Holmes, J. Carlisle, grocer. (Moiuisey and 
Gray, Staple. inn. 

Hurt, W. Manchester, grocer. (Nettleshipp 
and Birkncll, Grocers -ball. 

ftanadon, J. Rulstiode-etreet, coal merchant. 
(Watsou, G err aril- street, Soho. 

Henderson, J. Black friars- road, draper. (Par- 
ton, Bow Church-yard. 

Hassell, J. Litth* Guildiord-street, Surrey, tim- 
ber dealer. ( Black, Clifford's-inn. 

Harris; W. -Sutton Valence, Kent, victualler. 
(Taylor, ClemcntVinn. 

deeming, R. Hatton-court, Threadneedle-streef, 
silkman. (Bourdillon and Hewitt, Bread- 
street, Cbeapside.- 

Luton, W.- Bristol, saddler. (Hammond, Fur- 
nival’s-inn, Holhorn. 

Lyon, D. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, timber- 
merchant. (Barker, Gray’srinn-square. 

Langsimw, J. Latch ford, Cheshire, flmher- 
mcrehant. (Leigh, CUarlotte-r. Mansion-h. 

Lowe, J. and W. Lowe, Bridgcford Mills, Staf- 

• fordshiie, and Manchester, millers, and corn- 
factors. (Benbow, Alban, and Benbow, 
Lincoln’s-lnn ; and Mr. Fisher, Newport. 

Lyney J. jun. Liraehousc, sail-maker. (Atclie- 
son, Great Winchester-strect. 

Moss, W.G. Diamond-row, Camberwell, dealer. 
(Allen, Bouverle-street, F^eet- street. 

Moody, J. Ir, Clifton-street* Worship-square, 
sill* - manufacturer. (Cope, Wilson - street, 
Gray’s-inn-road. 

Merrick, W. Bristol, flax-dresser. (Evans and 
Shearman, Hatton-garden and llaberficld, 
Bristol. 

Mitchell, T. Oxford-street, Cannon -street-road, 
grocer* (Cousins and Hyde, Great Win- 
chester-street, Old Broad-streeU 

Mortimer, J. H. Lostwithlel, CorPfall, brandy- 
merclmnt. (Vizard and Blower, Lincoln'*- 
inn- fields. 
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Maplov, J. Cheapside, glass-cutter. (Jensop, 
Thavies-inn, llolborn. 

M unday, R. Rochester, plumber. (Flcxncy, 
Bedford-row. . *\ 

Niven, C. Holborn-bridgc, *. 1-broker. (Lay, 
drove, Hackney. 

Ogden, J. Ardwick, Lancashire, grocer. (Nor- 
ris, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Oakes, II. Chelmsford, linen-draper. (Bryant, 
Cullum-strcct, Fenchurcb-street. 

Pierce, T. and I). Williams, Merthyr-Tidvil, 
Glamorgan shire (Jenkins, James, and Ab- 
bott, New -inn. 

Palmer. C. Russel -street, Bermondsey, brewer. 
(Stride and Lyddon, Carey-street, Lincoln’a- 
inn-fields. 

Parker, II. Pllton, Somersetshire, victualler, 
(Adlingtou, Gregory ,and Faulkner, Bedford- 
row. 

Peacock, J. Watlmd, paper-maker. (Brough, 
Shoreditch. 

Pratt, J. Hattoi -wail, Hatton-gardcn, pavicr. 
(Rniltnn, Cliflcrd'a-inn. 

Pink, A. jun. Porlsea. common-brewer. (Walker, 
LineolnViun-uelds. 

Pollard, T. Howland- street, Fitzroy-square, 
flour-factor. (King, Sergcant’s-inn, Fleei- 
street. 

Rawlins, J. Mitton, Oxfordshire, druggist. 
(Russell and Son, Lant-street, Borough 

Roby, II. Radnor-stieet, City-road, tailor. 
Gorcn and Lord, Orchard-street, Portman- 
square. 

Ran ken, F. W. Laiigbnurne-chatnhers, Fen- 
church-strcet, merchant. (Took and Cair. 
Gray's-irm. 

Robertson, J Whitstahle, coal - merchant,. 
(Wimburn and Collett, Chancery-lane. 

Richardson, J.and J Gviston, Norwich, brick- 
layers. (Sagger-, Crush > -square 

Reeves, R. Stockport, -hopkeepei . ( Lowe and 
Son, South.unpton-huililiugs, Chaucers -lane. 

Shaw, J.W. and A. Wallace 101 m> lie, Fencluu ch- 
buildings, merchants. (Hall ami Brownley, 
New Boswell-coui l, Carey-street, 

Spencer, J. Noiwich, hoinbasiu-mauulactuver. 
(Taylor and Ro»coe, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

Springweiler, A. Duke-strcct, West Smithfleld, 
cabinet-maker. (Waller, Devonshire-street, 
Bishopagatc-street. 

Seddon, J. J. and W. Liverpool, ship-builder*. 
(Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 


Sima, G. F. Aldermaubury, chlnaman. (Pullen 
and Son, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 

Shaw, J. Kingston -upon-Hull, clothier. (Ros- 
ser and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Saxby, J. R. Southwark, hop - merchant. 
(Kearsey and Sptirr, Lothbury. 

Sanderson, W. W. and J. Sanderson, Nicholas- 
latie, Lombard - street, insuranee - broker. 
(Reardon and Davis, Corbet-court, Grace- 
church-street. 

Sims, B. St.. Ann's-lane, shoemaker. (Ellison 
and Bloxam, Lincoln’s-inn-helds. 

Sutcliffe, T. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted stuff- 
manufacturer. (Taylor, Clement s-iim. 

Stewart, J. Manchester, tailor and draper. 
(Norris, John-street, Bedford-row: and Ry- 
mer, Exchange street, Manchester. 

Thomas, VY. Regent-street, Piocadilly.Htationer. 
(Monney, Wood-street, Cheapside. 

Thomas, J. Leicester, linen-draper. (Wilkin- 
son, New North-street, Red Lion-square. 

Taylor, R. I5d go ware - road, stage - master. 
(Carlon, J iigh-street.Marylebone. 

Tbreltall, J. Liverpool, banker. (Wheeler, 
LiucoluVimi-Uclds. 

Wilcox, W Bristol , waggon- warehouse-keeper. 
(Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Wadbaiu, B. Poole, cooper. (Holme, Frampton, 
and Loftus, New-mn. 

Wade, I). P. Hadieigh, Suffolk, tanner. (Whi- 
shaw and Son, llolborn-court 

Wilson, E. Wellington-strect, Strand, uphol- 
sterer (Young and Thompson, Charlotte- 
row, Mansdon-hou«»e. 

Wag-tuff, J. Worcester, saddler. (Card ale, 
Buxton; ami Pari by, GrayVinn. 

Walker, J. Hal i lax, Yoikshhe, clothier. 
(Jaqucs .iml Battye, New-inn. 

Wiilev, J. Thrognmi ton-street, coal -merchant. 
(Young, Poland-strect, Oxfurd-aticet. 

Weeks. T. Southampton, uphoisteier. (Hicks 
and Braikenridge, Battlctt'a-buildings. 

Whaiton, G. A. Maidenhead, Bcik*hive, wine- 
merchant. (Cioives, Orine, and Wedlake, 
Kings 1 Sencli-w.ilk, Temple. 

Walker, S. Ashton-nndor-Line, Lancashiie 
grocer. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner 
Bedlbid-row. 

Valentine, H. Walton, Buckinghamshire, 
builder. (Williams and Goddard, Gray’s-inn, 

Ycojnau, B. Keytbrd-Frome, Somersetshire, 
baker. (Hartley, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Avison, J. Eastburo, Yorkshire, Jan. 10. 

Atkins, W. Chipping Norton, Oxon., Jan. 23. 
Andrew, P. P. Brighton, grocer, Jan. 31. 

Ablet, 1. BucklersburyvFeb. 7- 
Adain, W. Narrow-wall, Lambeth, Jan. 24. 
Bates, T. Cushion-court, Old Broad-atrect, mer- 
chant, Jan. 10. 

Barker, W. Welch Whittle, Lancashire, Jan. 14. 
Butter,P. Little Bolton, Lancashire, Jan. 10. 
Barchard, K. Fenchurch-st. Chamber *, Jan. 10. 
Bradford, G. and A, Paradice, Bristol, .Lin. 10. 
Battcrbee, P. F. Norton, Suffolk, Jan. 17. 
Bedson, T. and R. Bishop - Aston, Warwick- 
shire, Jan. 20. 

Barker, T. aud F. Hudson, Stratford, Essex, 
Jan. 17. 

Burn, J. Lothhury, merchant, Jan. 20. 

Bullock,, J. Leaden hall- street, grocer, Jan. 21. 
Beavan* W. Buckley Mountdin, JJawarden, 
Flintshire, Jan. 30. 

Brander, A. pudge-row, upholsterer, Feb. 3. 
Button, W. and W. Patcruoster-row, Feb. 3. 
Barton, H. Paul's Cray, Kent, Feb. 3. 

Copland, W. — Holt, Norfolk, miller, Jan. 16. 
Cuffley, J. R. Ipswich, maltster, Jan. 20. 
Coldman, J. Brighton-place, New Kent-road, 
Jan. 20. 

Cottin, J . Broad-street, merchant, Jan. 27. 

Cox, J. St. John-street, linen draper, Jan. 31. 
Cogger, T. Hay market, glass man, Jan. 31. 
Cohen, £. London, merchant, Feb. 3, & May 25. 


Clifford, J. Fulneck, Yorkshire; ami J. Jack- 
sun, Queen-stteet, Cheapside, Feb. 0 

Dallas, W.Cii«h)on-couit. Old Brond-wt Jan. 20. 

Doull, A. London- stroivi, Gtecmvirh, Fob. 3. 

Drake*. I), aud G. Smith, Reading, linen dra- 
pers, Feb. 7. 

Davies, W. King-street, Povenl -garden, Feb. 10. 

Evans, T. B. Strand, wine merchant, Jam 27. 

Kaland, 11. Stourbridge, Worei“*tev«h., Jan. 27. 

Essex, M. Coventry, and Wood-street, Chcap- 
fride, Jan. 24. 

Earl, J. jun. ami T, Lee, jun. Birmingham, 
Feb. 20. 

Fraser, J. New-cmirt, Swithin’s-lane, Jan. 10. 

Fitton, J. Gosport, Southampton, Jan. 23. 

Flowers, J. G. Leadenhali-strcet, Jan. 27. 

Fereday, S., R. Smith, and J, Fisher, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, Feb. 9. 

Ferguson, J . Liverpool, master-mariner, Jan. 29. 

French, W. ) J . and J. l>e»borough. Little East- 
cheap, Feb 3. 

Farrell, J. Prospect-place, Newington-cause- 
way, Fob. 28. 

Fineli, R. Goopcr’s-row.Crutcbed-friars, Feb. 7, 

Gibbons, T. J. and B. Wolverhampton, b.uikei &. 
Jan. 10, * 

Gray, AT. J, Cannon-street- road, wine merchant, 
Jan. 10. 

Greatrex.C. B. Abberley.Worcestersh., Jan. 23. 

Grafton, J. Lapworth, Warwickshire, Jan. 20. 

Green, J, Red nail, Worcestershire, Jan. 23. 
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Dividends. 


Gould, W. and F. Urcaslcy, Maiden-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapridc, Jan. 24. 

Gleave, S. Warrington, shopkeeper, Jan. 30. 
Gough, R. Liverpool, tobacco manufacturer, 
Feb. 3. 

Guyner, W. Bristol, dealer, Feb. 3. 

Greenhouse, W. Ludlow, Shropshire, Feb, 10. 
Goodwin, R. Lamb's Conduit-street. Feb. 21. 
Goodair, J. Chorley, Lancashire, Feb. 2. 
Harrison, R. Coles liill, Warwickshire, Jan. C. 
Hudson, J. Birchin-lane. Cornhill, Jan. 6. 
Humphries, S. Charlotte-street, Portland-place, 
Jan. 6. 

Haigh, J. Ley 31oor-Goleor, Huddersfi.,Jan.27. 
Heaton, J., M Fleming, and M. Dyson, Almond- 
bury, Yorkshire. Feb. 4. 

Hague, G. King&ton-upou-Hull, haberdasher 
Jan. 31. 

Henry, A. Finsbury-square, merchants, Jan. 31. 
Hart/S. (*. Harwich, merchant, Jan. 31. 

Heys, J. Stockport, draper, Feb. 25. 

Hughes, J, High Holhorn, linen draper, Feb. 3. 
I J yams, J. Coventrv-street, llavmarket, Feb.24. 
Hilder, W. New Windsor, sadier. Fob. 7. 

Innell, J. and J. Chalfonl.G lout-esters., Jan. 21. 
Isbell, R., C. Chappie, ami R. J). Isbell, Stone- 
home, Devon., Feb. 23. 

Kctcher, R. Bradwell. Essex, l)ee. 20. 
Kempstcr.T. Bouverie-street, Fleet-st. Fob. 3. 
Kirby, J. Chelsea, linen draper, Feb. 14. 

Lends, G. London, merchant, Jan. 17. 
Lethbridge, J. Carmarthcn-street, Tottenbam- 
court-road, Feb. 3. 

Lea.T. Liverpool, grocer, Feb 6. 

Lavender, J. Leominster, Herefordshire, Feb. 7. 
Lnngstcr, G. Higbhury-ter. Islington, Feb. 10. 
Jlidalchurst, J. Blackburn. Lancashire, Jan. 9. 
Matthevma/i, R. Leeds, merchant, &c. Jan. 31. 
Murgatroyd, J. and B. Murgatroyd, Idle and 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Jan. 2b. 

Meredith, T. sen. Bishopsgote-atrcet- without, 
Jan. 31. 

Moore, W. Liverpool, soap-boiler, Feb. 3, 
Minchen, T. A. Portsmouth, banker, Jan. 31. 
Mauser, T. Caroline-slrect, Commercial-road, 
Feh. 7. 

Marks, M. Romford, slopseller, Feh. 14. 
Newby, J. A Id gate, draper, Feb. 7. 

Nihtock, J.and R. S. Latham, Hath, Jan. 29. 
Nottage, G. Stansted" Mounthtchel, Essex, 
Fob. 3. * 

Newman, E. Lambeth Marsh, brewer, Feb. 21, 
Owen, W. Islington, stage-master, Jan. 27. 
Palmer, G. Mostertoif, Dorset, miller, Jan. 30. 
Paternoster, W. Rochester, Jan. 17. 

Pelerin, II. T. Lloyd’s Coftee-honse, insurance- 
broker, Jan 20. 

Palmer, S.Bonrton-on-the-Water, Gloucester- 
shire, Jan. 31. 

Park, R jun. Port -sea, coal-merchant. Jart. 21. 
Parkcs, J jun. Warwick, worsted-manUfnc- 
turer. Jan. 31. 

Poet, J. Ashton in Mackcvileld, Lancashire, 
Jan. 30. 

Palmer, K. T. Bedford, draper, Feb 3. , 
Pinkerton, T. Nuneaton, Warwickshire, Feb, 3, 
Pelerin, H. F. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, Insurance- 
brukcr, Feb. 14. < 
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llopcr, J. Norwich, woollen-dealer, Jan. 9. 

Roylance, S. Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 9. 

Riddell, J. If. Mihail Heath, Worcestershire, 
Dee. 24. & 

Richards. VV. Swvditeh, soap-maker, Feb. 3. 

Rawlins, C. E. Bristol, Feh. 9. 

Reed , H. Mill-street, Bermondsey, Feh. 7. 

Hawley, J. New-atreet, Covent-garden, Feh. 7. 

Robinson, J. Nicholas-lane, Feb. 21. 

Red dell, J. H. Bafaall Heath, Worcestershire, 
Feh. 10. * ^ 

Silver, J. and J. and A. Boyson, Size-lane. 
Jan. 20. 

Sen e, J. CVIift Hackney, merchant, Jan. 20. 

Stinson, B. Dudley, Worcestershire, J tin. 22. 

Sutton, T. H. Strood, Kent, Jan, 17- 

Srohell, J. jun. H inton-street, George, Somer- 
setshire, Jan. 28. 

Silver, J„ Size-lane, Jan. 20. 

Slater, H. Cuddlngton, Che-dun*, Jan. 17.1 

Sedgwick, M. London, warehouseman, Jan. 31 . 

Sarvis,- A. Sloane-streot, Chelsea, upholsterer, 
Jan. 17. 

Singer, J . sen. Keyford-Frome, Selwood, Somer- 
set, Jan. 27- 

Stubbs, J. Castle-street, Leicester- square, 
jeweller, Jan. 31, 

Smith, T. Hampton-Wiek, timber-merchant, 
Jan. 31. 

Stol worthy .Whitechapel, cheesemonger, Feb. 3. 

Stacy, G. Basingstoke, grocer, Feb. 5. 

Sawyer, R. J. B. Tobler, and J. Cumberlege, 
Leadenhall-idreet, Feb. 3. 

Stewart, R. King-street, Chcapdde, Scotch 

. factor, Feb. 14. 

Smith, Tooting, Surrey, Feb. 14. 

Tennant, B. J. and W. Garnett, Liverpool, 
Jan. 10. 

Triboudinc, C. J, and P. Godefruy, Cleveland- 
street, Mile-End, Jan. 21. 

Travis, J. Oldham. Lancashire, Jan. 30. 

Taylor, J. Shoreditch, corn -chandler, Jan. 17- 

Trowaid,H.J. Guper’s-bridge, Surrey, o an. 17. 

Turner, W. Rackhult-hou^e, Luyton, Essex, 
Jan. 2-1. 

Thompson, J. T. Long Acte, coach-joiner, 
Jan. 31. 

Troughton, B. aud J. Wood- street, silk-men, 
Jan. 31. ’ 

Tycrman, J. Bristol; silk-mcrcer, Feb. 3, 

Turner, W. Layton, Essex, March 30. 

Will, T. Portsmouth, grocer, Jan. 8. ; 

Worrall, S. J. Edmonds, Bnstol, hankers, 

Jati. 20, 

Welaford, J. P. Union - court, underwriter, 
Jan. 10. 

WineJU. Ji. »cn. Hawkshurftt, Kent, Jan. 17. 

Wjl&oii, J. jun Staincliffe, Y orkslure, Jan. 20. 

Wilson, J. and G, Waugh. Aldcragate-street, 
Jan. 24. 

Welsh, J.HignHolborn, master-mariner, Feb 3. 

Williams, R. Worcester, timber * merchant, 
Pcb. 1«. 

Worth. J. and J. Trump-street, warehousemen, 
Jan. 31. 

VVarington, N. High street, So nth work*, Feb. 3. 

Younger, J. and J. l><*akin,£heffldd,3i^39. . 


The Meteorological Join uni, on a new and approved Plan,—- The prices of Stocks. and of Foreign 
Ditto are unavoidably omitted this month. They will in future be inserted t&vefy month. The 
prices of Canal Shares, and List of East India Shipping are intended to be inserted occasionally. 


f Warr, Printer, Red Lion-passage, Red Lion-squat <\] 







EDITOR’S NOTICE 


r J hoi > it we ep^i^ul in the rjvitoiM v Mmo/inn with some de 
(»t ft »r and tremhhtt^ not Irmn any uni itoiismvt of om # omi 
m lUniNs (tliar weakness wbifh it> so <dtm itlfutul oidy to In jrns<d 
mm), hut limn the nonltj ol tin sitnition in which we wire 
|il t< in, otn iius, if tfivcs ni rt) 'wnaU $,r*tdua!ioii to lx* aid* *o 
st lN, tint tin < lit tutted nail ot tnr BfcMH’i w AIm.i/im list M mlh, 
^i*(s ns a umlid<iHi» Out, no doubt, will ruumi all tin m rum m h 
wlmh ut outfit ill) i* It. We shall tin r» tore i (double oui < Miltons 
hmuioith to went the #ood opinion uhuli has hten iortmd oi us, and 
tuna a /cal proportionate Ip the inflticii v e which such a tt t'liuntiy of 
public approbation should naturill) fe'tnfc 

In our pn suit numbei we hue \< ritwrtd to arraign the infallibility 
ot tin Editihtitglt Hit m u,sn awattwle w hith we entitle “ T In IN riodh >1 
Pit ss ' 1 his arti le mil he hi nicfarlh continued, but was unavoidably 

d« laj « d 1 ist month |»\ 1 1 r< mosunfc s w hu h we pro&ist d to c vplain in 
like present number, hut with tvhnh, «m nflict»>n f we think no readti 
could find any intiiist m hvin^ tn ule aupcahited , 

as • 

II .Ad s cl unis to Ok on^uiil i»h i of till I> — . — will he tptisidcud 
in out mxr. 

The ^tpun tu om ih \ t 

* * * 

Artnlu to he rctm-netf, $ft4Tfrp!hfctt» nil comm u mi at Ions, will he lift 
at our Publish' r*, on tin 
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Pot i on Daily in is one of those 
m u ho stand high in public esti- 
Lwtwm, bnt of whom little is known, 

, ml lb it little Mom spoken of after 
)j*a ih itlgcmpt among Ins own im- 
on di iti fnemU. He WM of too re- 
ft d and unassuroirtg a'rb«ua^ter to 
(tract any (onsMlerable portion of 
puVie Attention. Hty preeminence 
1 physician w as, indeed, *»cacra!* 
lv known i bnt it was a knowledge 
Hot tabulated to make any imp res* 
sum on tbe mind. We spetjk from* 
our own feelings: that Or* Hail lie 
das the first pliyski in in England 
is a fad that frequently ocean rd to 
us. but the ilea h« rdfy o< tuned 
when it md Di Bailho uerr foigot- 
ten. This nevei hipjwuis when we 
think of, Mr. Abermlhy; we hive 
ho peisonal acquamtant e with him* 
jet we < innot help dwelling on the 
image which owr owp imagination 
bodies forth; an image which,* no 
doubt, bears no resemblance to him ; 
but still An itaag* which we cannot 
dismiss in a moment. Win never we 
think of him* we cannot help philo* 
sophisin^ on eccentiicity of cnarac- 
lex, and of associating this eccentri- 
city with his name : cannot, there- 
fore, foigct him in a moment, nor 
f<»*g< t to talk of him to any person 
that distui hs our reverie. Ibis man 
talks to the next 5 and if other people 
feel, and think* aud talk like 11$, it is 
easy to perceive why Mr, Aberoothy 
should frequently become the theme 
of general* conversation, how 


often Ins Hr. Ihtilllc* glided along 
our mcmoi v w ithout resting there a 
moment. Theie was nothing mi (fl- 
uently marked in his fharactcr to 
arfr st our attc ntion. The very elm- 
1 aiter of his virtues tended to pro- 
duce this effort. The milderviUnes * 
of the heart, like the flower that 
“bfrTShes unseen,*' is less apt to Iks 
noticed, 01 to make that strong in- 
piession which results from the se- 
verer and austeier virtnear, unless we 
be acquainted with the individual ilk 
whom they reside, 

Mr. Irving, perhaps, is not the* 
most virtuous man in England ; but 
tluii his virtue possesses that stern 
and rigid iharacler which makes him 
unite talked of than men of the 
mildest ard roost amiable disposi- 
tions. 'Whether the milder or the 
severer viittUN however, be prefeia- 
lde, we leave otheis to determine: 
the fanatic will decide in. favour of 
the obe* the philosopher in favour of 
t He other. 

We regret we have nothing to add 
to the accounts already .before the 
public, relative to^/paillie, bnt 
/the cor 1 action of stf#e errors, and 
the notice of legacies, omitted in the 
44 Obituary for Though we 

intend to notice these legacies, we 
f cannot satisfy ourselves with regai d 
to the propriety of doing so : for m 
oui opinion, —And we are satisfied 
that otir opinion is right if wemay 
judge of public feeling by our Ow n, 
—tue generality of mankind gUe 





themselves but little concern about 
legacies bequeathed ^by great men. 
Curiosity, indeed, naturally prompts 
us to diisoyarjwhat wealth falls ta 
the* lot of jmdr relatives and icin^ 
men by the death of a miner ; a»\d 
wh$t mans lie possessed of am&* 
sing m nealtb; not onlyJnvause 
it enables its to know what profit* 
arise from the spirit of avarice, hut 
because our imagination Is exercised 
and led to a variety of contempla- 
tions in dwelling on the nature and 
* karat ter o( that mind which five* 
only to ho miserable, an#l vet hvH 
as If never to die. We mm a plea- 
sure, of a strange romantic cbuiao 
ter, in placing ourselves hi his situs* 
t»on,anddKcomifig, as Ur as we pos- 
sibly can discove ^without being *ttu- 
ally pieced in jt, the trains of thwltr 
}ng that engaged his nfcimh the nature 
of the si cnee pn which his niggard 
imagination was wont to dwell, and 
the modi $ of feeling that swayed his 
unimpassioned breast. Thcie is m 
this contemplation anotliei source of 
pleasure, namely, the character of 
the sensations which hi* wealth evt* 

1 cites in those poor relative* to whom 
it is bequeathed- Whpt a vari- 
ety ot feelings, emotions and pas** 
sions is produced by t^ti* revolution 
of (in t mm* and what a new charac- 
ter is impressed upon tlim, We 
behold despondency brightening Into 
rapttire, moderated, perhaps* by some 
lingering remains of feeling and of 
regret for the departed cause of their 
present happiness. Put what is there 
tog ratify us in being made acquaint- 
ed with the will of a good man r Wc 
it now already that he will dispose of 
his Wealth as die ought, and that few, 
if any, of those to whom it is be- 
queathed* will expedience any sensi- 
ble change of fortune, or, of, feeling 
from hi* testamentary bequ*i& 5 fee 
4 good man witch pressed of feu* 
tune,/wilWuifer none of hi* poor re- 
“ iw 


f Fan. 

horn M in the manse of Thojy," It 
should have been •• in the manse of 
Sbfot 1 *r*neu* fjamlltoiu 

In the same publication (noticing 
D*« Balftie’s Will), it is said “ to 
iMv*. Ban lie he has left his house, 
furniture, feu* a sum oi two thousand 
pounds and thovmnd pounds 
per antium.* It should hate been* 
"to Mrs- Patllie be >hax Wt hi* 
house, furniture, fee a sum of two 
thousand pounds, and t«e/ie fou 1- 
dred pounds per annum/’ r l ho 
Legacies omitted die the follow*. 

To his Daughter, in addition to 
the fortune wttlcd «po** her at the 
time of her marriage; one thousand 
pounds. * 

*)Pq the Smiety for paying Annui- 
ties to the Widows 1 of poor Ueig> * 
men in Scotland, two hundud 
pounds. 

To his Servants gratuities ot dif- 
ferent amounts propoiflomd to the 
length and value of their swvuc 1 
• From the sumb Ohituaiv we col- 
lect, the following in format » m us- 
pectlug his life .and parentage — 

|j[ewa*Vofe Oct. 27th, IJftl, i» 
the manse of Tholy, nflar Hamilton, 
in Scotland- His father w is the 
llev. James fkittie, f)JK' (a sup 
l posed descendant of tha family of 
bail He of Jerviswood) some time 
minister of the kiik of Shofls (one 
of the most barren «ud wild parts 
of the low countiy of Scotland), 
and afterward*, protocol of divinity 
in the university of filasgow. Wt> 
mother wo* Dorothea, daughter of 
Mr. John Hunter, of Kiihridt, in 
the county of Lanark (4 descendant 
of the family of lluntei of Hunters- 
town), and sister of the two cole* 
br$jted anatomists Dr* William and 
Mtu John Hunter. 

fathe earlier part*? Jdi life, Dr. 
BMHie enjoyed cmaetdeMe swlvaiu 
taxes ; indeed lie mt i$> r 4ue Wfoolc 
oHt peculiarly ltytp& Jprtngtr- 


the® anwoMhy ' eeived O rudiment* df l^wfedgc 

of relief; annu they be unworjb/ under his father’s imitwbat* super* 


%bm aatoe feeling that induced nm 
to give them no relief while living, 
tyfttos him forget them, op at deaet 
convinces him t lot they ought to be 4 
forgotten at his death. 

The following errors, towhich W 
have ajve&dy alluded, crept into -the 
l|bituary*for lijSWff— 

It 1* suited that Dr. BailUe ifoi 


ititetf dance, in I7}$i when in ‘ hie 
1M* year, he began hfe < of iegee-edu- 
ea&rn at the university of Glasgow* 
where he diettnguW»bd himself/ , In 
1279, having been appointed to m 
exhiWtkm, be \vtm to Baljoi Ool* 
lege, Oxford, on flu* same fbundw- 
tvoa which Adam ftimbfo and other 
ewine# ol few *had 


vf&k tfeitftV, HD. 
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befotw Mm ; and, Wkwi to 
ii4M 4 standing, ho took hi# fytrm* 
in «rts am| tn physic 

m 17m 

4* 1799 (6f mime kcephig w 
term* At Hxford) i)r* Mm 
to London, ibid cemmenred kfe itt*» 
dtcwl studies, by attending the aft** 
toimul lecture* of to mtorrnal 
it«to Ik. Wrthaoi Hunter f and 
altar, those of his other nt&tifr* 

« m<i 1 dm le, Mr. John Hauler* 

fit the year f 787 , Dr* Haiitfe to* 
elected physician to St* (hjorgtiV 
Hospital, which office 1 *£ held to 
thiitem ytais in to treat i 7 $t, 
be *a s admitted a C*rtdid»fc at to 
eoHege at phy<uekMfe* unA i* to 
following year hud the M\ privi- 
leges of a fellowship conferred uptyti 
iitia* He setved the otoe of eeuaov 
m 1792 , and IJHjT ; and that of corf** 
mt&aoner, under to to# of parlte* 
meat for the mspmi<MVfi»d licensing 
of mtoLboiws, «n 17 ** 4 , and 1706 . 

Having been culkd in to to tote 
ttaheojftJ lowers ter fwhase malady 
however prorrtba lioptos < ast‘)t he* 
gave such sttfotothfeue the r**yul 
tot, on fhe Mtob^ueirtU)* 
ness of His late Majesty, he was 
commanded to join Hi covfenltathm 
with the umfaphysieieft^ and he 
tomefoi ward continued d prim ipal 
direr tar of the loyal treatment* r*r 
a whue he was, in consequence, 
pitied ni < m umstanr^s which might 
base token men of loss him and 
ifaiipifidrnt mind*. tint, amidst 


pointed questions— and his jotlg. 
was formed; and thU less from 

C incwt symptoms, a ad more 
a comprehensive view of to 
V ton 1$ common whew to 
jj mentis formed qtnukly. 

, fiaito’s writings were c*n- 
to his profession, hut they 
numerous, and valuable, 
<* Tbjfc ItoMA Anatomy of some of 
to most fynportant Parte of the 
toto lN»y” h to work upon 
which his ferns us an tfutUor pri«- 
cfpatty twte} and whleh not only 
hat uude htm known in evory poH 
of Europe, ami wherever medical 
science is cultivated, bn* will secure 
him a name in succeeding tiroes 
Like every tiling tor ho did, it was 
modest and nnpret ending. A pu« 
feet knowledge of ins sahjset, ac 
qufred In the midst of the tallest 
opportunities* #*nW«d him to com- 
press Into a small volume more use- 
fa) information than exists ltt the 
combined works of Doftetus, Mor 
gag*!, and f.ienfetud Its publica- 
tion, which was in 1796, farmed an 
era in the hjsfory of medicine in 
this eoasiry. Perhaps «o prodttca 
tioftdf late years evet had so wnrlt 
mftuottcO on the study of that art, 
or* contributed so much to cancel 
unfounded speculations upon tie 
nattfee of disease, to excite a spirit 
of oh# erdutien* and to lead the at- 
tention of to student to tact and 
exprdenen, 

A striking instance of the teal 


tofcopMiftd teai which fai «sa long ' which Dr. BaHlie tel$ foi the pro* 
a time agitated_ to nation on to motion of medical know ledge, was 


subject of the King's health, the 
opMiton of Or, JSailiw always regu- 
lated tint of the public. Who tt«eie 
perfectly convinced that wo imnsi- 
deration could ever be ml the <btuh- 
bormiess of hh integrity. On the 
fir At vacancy, whidi wa?>i« IS 10, he 
was she of the phvto*** 

to jhW^J«a|esfty, and fuUnvcd 
the c^UrWh 11 baronetage, wbhhbli ^ 
good eHiiflfdhd Mnasbmmagdispos}- " 
tion tadtfcjd hid) to d^cliOe " 

Of BfttHie iviiUj remark thh* for 
forming his jttdgqient of any 
before Spb from nU own tomdfe; 
0 «< Imvely i toefully guarding him- 
self ag iinvtsihv pre ssion from 
to opinion* #h£ 4 **ted j>y others. 
Whvn ike tttolji patient, he ob- 
served him h* Ua^ned 

t» him ntmwnfp^fy pdf % fenr 


afforded by tlm present which, ta 
IXicentor, IbiS, V inade fo to 
Roy a) College of Phywci iimof hl« 
extensive and valuable collection of 
aftAtofet&tt preparations, together 
with to turn «f 2W01., which ho 
after warns iiumsed to fltldL, for 
jblik pdrpese of keeping tom in 
^der. it is mpatoMh that toce 
isdividuttl* $0 dosefy 
J&r. Hntfter ? Ids bwtbW^Mr. Jobn 
Htece; ond tolv Wphenr, Dr. 
IMtllh^Hshouldoaeh have left to his 

country a qobje femnonal of his 
science tout ptlfbsi^ in tfie (Al- 
lege of (IksgOw may be seen the 
magniinsenfc museum of Dr. Hunter : 
to OoUepe of Surgeons po^esto 
the coHonton made by Mi. Hunter, 
which is piore tike result of to 
i&b&Utt of ifttpy thditldual*, site* 



m 


' of Dr. 


ceasmdy enjoying royal patronage 
or national support, than that of 
the* unheeded efforts of a private 
surgeon; apd* lastly, Dr. Baillle 
gave to t}te College ot Physicians at 
A * a foundation foi a museum of 
mdrbid anatomy. If the present 
alto old have the effect, which then) 
eaobo no doubt Df» Baillie Gt- ' 
pected, of exciting an increased at-* 
tendon fiom that learned body to 
anatomy* and especially to morbid 
anatomy, theproimiou, and society 
at forge, will owe to him lasting 
obligations. 

Eminent as Dr. Baillie was as a 
physician,, those who knew him well « 
will npt hesitate to say that he Was 
not less distinguished a* a man. — 
The Reading matures of his cW 
ractep 1 were simplicity, singleness of 
heart* and ingenuousness, not at 
variance, but in strict Accordance, 
With true wisdom. He was quick 
of apprehension, and expressed mm- 
self perspicuously, impressively, and 
readily ; and had such a command 
of thought and language, that he 
has beeu known, when he \yas a 
lecturer, to change tne subject of 
hU lecture at the moment of deli- 
vering it, and to give at oatefe a 
lecture which he had N bot prepared. 
|iis judgment was retearkabiyepr- 
ijrectf and his opinion and o&we, 
therefore, upon all subjects, Wetepf 
great value. He had the power of 
seasoning clearly and powerfully ; 
bdt, on many occasions, he seemed 
f&arjive at his conclusion by a sort 
# t 4t tact, rather than to make his way 
' jo it by argument. His wind was 
iajwayf , more readily engaged liy 
W&at Was useful, than by what was 
merely curious and ingenious. 

There was one trait in D." Baillie 'a 
character which ought not to pass 
without special noticq: tjaipty, his 
professional liberality* not only to 
his equals. % medical rank, but to 
his junwrs^M *° ^ l0$e whoprue- . 
tisej *the ? J®»#loate pait oi I4# % 
profession, 1 Notwithstanding yhe 
multiplicity of professional engine- 
meets which occupied his time, even 
ha\e objsjryed, to the destruc- 
Ipp of his health, he was ever puftb* 
Opkl to the moment of an appoint- 
t&ent } ^and particularly so it lie 
itofeet a junior practitioner In 
etajtittqtien. On that subject he 
baei Imanl to express Mdfcelf 
in tht foUowijigf worn W 1 
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elder it not only a professional hut 
a Inoral c^ty punctually to meet my 
professional bretlnen of all tanks. 
My equals have a light to such a 
mark *df my respect, ami f should 
shudder atf the^ apprehension of les- 
sening a junior 'practitioner in the 
eyes of his patient, by dot keeping 
an appointment with him.” 

He nequeathed *by his will three 
hundred pounds to the College of 
Physicians, and all his medical, &u- * 
gicali and anatomical books, toge- 
ther with all the copper-plate* be- 
longing to his M Illustration* of 
Jfordfd Anatomy,” as well as a 
number of Utile curiosities, among 
which Is w gold - headed cane 
of the celebrated Di. Radchifc. 
(|n case of the death of bis son, 
WilUaya Hunter Baillie, without 
issue, he has also left to the college 
a further bequest of four thousand 
pounds.} Ho has directed liiu two 
Introductory Lcctuies to his Courses 
of Morbid ^Anatomy, his Lectures 
upon the Nervous System, delivered 
beffire the College of Physicians, 
and a short i^BcOunt of hjis Medical 
Practice, to be printed, bdt not pub- 
lished ; remarking that, though not 
sufficiently impoitant fqr publica- 
tion, they may yet contain matter 
too useful to be altogether h»t 
The various article* of plate pj< - 
settled to niro in the cmiisc of his 
professional practice are Mr to hi* 
son, to be preserved m the family. 
Three hundied pounds are left to 
the society for the relief of widow* 
and orphans of medical men ; to 
Mrs. Baillie he Jias left his house, 
furniture, &c.*a sum of two thousand 
pounds, and one thousand per an 
Hum; to his sisters, Agnes, and 
Joanna Baillife, one hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum each ; and 
there is fmthei provision* to a u>n- 
siderabltf amount, for \ fb w and 
other legatees, in case^of hi* sob 
dying without issue,* tja Jtyhom is 
given the rcsiduaty pet$Ml Estate* 
as well as the freen<rtd#|n \bc coun- 
ty of Gloucester dtld btsewhere. 
Thoma* Denman and Thomas Wil- 
liam Cai r, Esqrs., are the ^xecutors, 
add have a legacy of I W. 4»acb a* a 
compliment for their trouble. The 
Will u as proved in the Prerogative 
Court on the 2Ut of October, 1823, 
and the "effects ^cre. $worn under 
is dated Itbe 2Ht of 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF HOMER. 

(Continued from page G l.) 

All Homer’s chiefs haVe a cha- fer youth to cultivate the Muses* or 
racter of greatness about them Which * to acquire a taste for poetry, ami his 
we would vainly seek for in the own taste may he easily determined, 
Enied or any other work, because by his admiration of one of Jilack- 
4 tll true honour, greatness, and ge- ttiorc’s Epics. For all other poets 
neroirity, arise f»om passiqn and he expresses a most* decided con- 
feeling alone. Reason is not the tempt. Locke, however, with ail 
parent of these sublimer virtues, for his reasoning, is mistaken in hi s 
generosity, and all the purer affer- views of poetry. The taste for R 
* ions of our nature, are mere inodes is not acquired, for it' is in high- 
of feeling withiu us, which, if nature est estimation among savage ha- 
had domed us, reason could have tions, and even in the most civi- 
never imparted, because reason, so lized, those who have the high- 
far from being the parent, is the off- . est relish for poetry are those who 
spring of feeling, and consequently retain longest the feedings of their 
it cannot create' that by which it is youth, that is, those feelings which 
created. The reasoning of Homer they received from the hand of na- 
is always the reasoning of pass&n, ture, unmodified by those acquired 
and the reasoning of passion i$ al- habits which arise from suWqueftt 
ways mi blimp ; but that reasoning reason and reflection. It is only a 
which removes passion beyond the hatred for poetry that can be ac- 
palo of iU contemplations, has no quired, for the love of it is born with 
alliance with any. great or exalted u.% because our feelings are born 
affection of our nature. It may in- with us, and poetry is the language 
struct us in matters not connected of our feelings, 
with the science of human nature : Whatever destroys that pure sen* 

it may analize the mind and its sibillty of feeling which nature im- 
powenv but it knows less of the parts to the bosom of youth, that 
heart and its affections, than the electric something ‘which responds 
unminded savage who reasons only to every influence, destroys, at the 
by instinct, ami who has* never same time, all relish for poetry and 
drawn a conclusion from ’the most for the charms of ini agination, f 
obvimi* differences and relations in would by no means insinuate; that 
nature Who has reasoned more reason is an enemy to feeling, be- 
doselv and metaphysically than cause I. believe the reasoning of A 
Locke? hut who, at the same time, Locke maybe found united with 
is less sublime, less acquainted with the feelings of a Rousseau. * ft it 
the human heart, and the influences possible to have a relish for the fine, 
by which it is governed ? The savage arts, and a Iso For just arid conclusive 
knows wlrat passion, generosity, reasoning; and whoever studies to 
commiseration, anger, love, hatred, mingle the utile duluifwxW find that 
jealousy, and all the other passions reason and feeling only strengthen 
of our nature are, because he feels and improve each other ; hut he 
them, and fecls them more acutely, who studies the utile alone, and Who 
too, than the most expert logician ; devotes, himself exclusively to meta- 
hut Locke knew these passions only physical pursuits, will soon have no 
byname. He never suffered them feeling or relish for the tiestiities of 
to approa^L him, and therefore, he poetry^, and is consequently: itnqua- 
was a stranger to the human heart : Jificd to offer any pinion on the 
he could not\ sympathize with pas- subject.* 

aions and affections which he never whatever puts on the appearance 
felt, amixop^equently what fills the and* habit of rcasop, throws off the 
Savage. miud%ith joy and rapttrrc, * sublitner robes of grandeur andsub- 
would be' a mere matter of content- . limity. Hence fcliere is nothing sub- 
plation to the metaphysical mind of lime in, £<oeke, but there is freqitent- 
Locke. f fence, h$ despised poetry ly a degree of grandeur and sttbfi- 
anil poets. In his treatise pa e3u- mity i.n thc reasoning of a savage •' 
nation, he thinks it djyigerpufrto suf- because he reason's without seemidg 
A\ M. .f«». l824.r Q'Vft 
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to reason, or, in other words, he 
.speaks only what his ledings 
suggest. The language of feeling is 
always pleasing, frequently grand, 
generous, enthusiastic, and sublime. 
Homer, accordingly, by imparting 
his own feelings to his characters, * 
by making them act as the feeling 
of the moment dictated^ lias made 
them all groat and disinterested 
character*, it is true, some of them 
are more cautious, and reason more, 
than others ; but want of caution, 
and an instant obedience to the im- 
pulse of the moment, is the leading 
character that distinguishes them 
all. Aphilles yields more impli- 
citly to his passions than any other, 
and therefore is the greatest warrior ; 
and Homer is the greatest of poets 
for the verysiunc reason. It must 
be observed, however, that there are 
’ two kinds of passion, one feigned, 
and unnatural, into which the poet 
endeavours to force himself without 
a cause ; the other natural, and al- 
ways arising from some immediate 
agency., The former passion pro- 
duces only bombast and the false 
sublime ; the latter carries with it a 
fire and energy, that enraptures not 
only the poet and his readers, but 

* make him and them seem actually 
engaged in the scenes described. 

This passion arises from natural 
‘'susceptibility of feeling ; for he who 
feels a thousand influences act upon 
him where another feels but one, has, 
consequently, a multitude of ideas 
1 Which never enter the mind of the 
latter;' for who can think of direct* 
fag his attention to tilings and causes 
by which he is not affected. Where 
any thing affects us strongly vve 
perceive it clearly and distinctly, 
but where there is only a slight, af- 
fection, we have but an obscure idea 
of the cause. Hence,' where, there 
is obtusencss of feeling, there is, 
necessarily, obscurity of idea; and 
where* thcre«is extreme suscepti- 

bility of feelifrg, there is not only 

* clearness of perception, but there are 
' thousands of images and objects 
, present, to our view which totally 
v escape the perceptions of insensi- 
bility. When I Say, therefore, that 
'Hbrner*# great and characteristic ex- 
cellence consisted in rousing all the 
feelings and sympathies or our na- 

' ture/by yielding in&tinctively to the 
influence of his own, 1 am awjire, 
%hit they who write merely , what 


their feelings suggest, frequently^ 
decline into rant and extravagance* 
but this arises not from being go- 
verned by their feelings, but from 
having no feelings to govern them 
butwbat are cold, barren and lifeless. 
They are not fired, like Homer, by 
their subject ; and whoever attempts 
the language of passion without 
feeling it, must inevitably run into 
rant and bombast. Passion and en- 
thusiasm, so far from obscuring the 
other faculties of our nature, only, 
render them more acute, more clear 
sighted, and more upon the alert. 
Necessity, it is said, is the mother 
of invention ■;* and passion acts like 
■necessity. It traverses, in a moment, 
all the means by which it can ac- 
complish its designs. Reason is al- 
ways slow, passion always rapid, in 
tbv attainment of its object. Reason 
deliberates, canvasses, examines, 
compares, contemplates, hesitates, 
perceives, or imagines it perceives a 
relation, perceives or imagines it: 
perceives a difference, stops to exa- 
mine whether these relations or dif- 
ferences be founded in nature, or 
be thd mere creations of fancy ; but 
passion rejects deliberation, exami- 
nation, comparison, objection, con- 
templation and hesitation. It de- 
cides immediately, or, if it compare, 
the result of the comparison appears 
to itat a glance, and though it should 
he mistaken in its conclusions, the 
conclusion to which it comes is so 
like the truth, and so agreeable to 
our feelings', that we are not less 
rapid in determining to he pleased 
with it. It seldom mistakes, how- 
ever, because, where we feel a strong 
interest, such as passion always feels, 
we are seldom mistaken. ‘We see 
by a kind of intuitive perception, 
what is for us, and what is against 
us. Love is ingenious in devices, 
but it is only so because love is a 
passion. A lover who is perfectly 
ignorant of attraction, ^nd innate 
ideas, would outwit Locke or New- 
ton if they were rivals of bis in 
love. No man is ignorant where lie 
is strongly interested. *He lias the 
eVes of Argus, and the wisdom of 
Solomon. Why does Dciposthenea 
excel Cicero ? Because Cicero was a 
scholar, a logician, a reasoner ; be- 
cause he thought before lie spoke* 
because he spoke not what his feel- 
ings but wbat his rpason dictated. 
Jfe considered what was most pro- 
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per to be said, not what his feel- his, country, and consequently go- 
iugs inspired him to say; but De- verned by a strong and impetuous, 
inosthenes, governed* only by a passion, that passion which, * , 

strung attachment to the welfare of 

Wielded at will the fierce Democracy, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmiped over Greece 
To ‘Ma codon and Artcxcxos throne, 


spolcq only what this passion dic- 
tated, regardless of consequences. 
A passion, however, founded in vir- 
tue, dictates only what is right ; its 
views are simple and undivided, be- 
cause it has only one object in view. 
Hut Cicero had different objects in 
view, at the same moment. He loved 
his country no doubt, btit he loved 
himself more : he looked to the fame 
and popularity' which his eloquence 
might procure him, and he exercised 
all the faculties of his mind, in de- 
vising the best arguments, in creat- 
ing the most affecting images, in 
studying the various tempers of the 
various individuals, who were capa- 
ble of promoting or opposing his 
views. Reason, consequently, pre- 
dominated over, and determined the 
character of his eloquence; while 
Demosthenes cared not who was for 
him or who against him. He had 
only one object in view, ard he saw 
there was only one way of attaining 
it.. He, therefore, turned neither to 
the right nor to the left. He pro- 
ceeded straight forward, and he con- 
vinced all who heard him, that he 
belonged to’no parly, no faction, no 
interest; and that the welfare of the 
state vas the only object he had in 
contemplation. As he looked, then, 
only to the general interests of 
his country, and the best means of 
promoting it, he perceived these in- 
terests, am} these means at a glance. 
He who aims only at one object, 
sees his way clearly, but he who 
aims at different objects, who wishes 
to serve bis country, to serve his par- 
ticular friends ami relations more, 
to serve himself more than all, makes 
his patriotism conform to partial 
considerations and complicated in- 
terests. He studies not only liovV 
lar, and # in,. what manner he ,eari 
serve his country, without injuring 
his friends, how lar aud in what man- 
ner lie can render this service sub- 
servient to J their interest,, but also 
how far and in what manlier, he can 
render the interests, of both ■subser- 


vient to his own. Such a man is- 
confounded in the multiplicity and 
diversity uf his pursuits.. He will, 
therefore, never succeed in securing 
the love and admiration of his hear- 
ers, though he may convince them 
that he is a man of extraordinary 
talent. 

Demosthenes, then, excels Cicero 
only because lie spoke under the 
influence of a stronger passion ; for 
no man can speak strongly whose 
feelings are divided between differ- 
ent objects. The more a man mul- 
tiplies liis friends or extends his at- 
tachments to the fair sex, the less 
can he feci attached tp any of them ■ 
individually. All divided passions 
are, consequently, dissipated pas- ■ 
stotis ; and all dissipated passions 
are weak and impotent. Homer 
wrote not to accumulate wealth, 
lie had no object in view* but that 
of recording the fame of the charac- 
ters whoso actions he Celebrated.’ 
He was not, consequently, acted* 
upon by different influences, lie * 
had not to study in what light his 
sentiments would be viewed by his* 
contemporaries. He had nothing to 
fear, and little to hope, and there- 
fore, he gave an unbridled scope to 
the impulse of his awn feelings, and 
wrote, only, what their inspiration 
dictated. He was differently cir- 
cumstanced from Virgil, Ta&no, ' 
Ariosto, Gamoens, or Alilton. lie 
was obliged to make no sacrifice of ‘ 
feeling to the prejudices or manners * 
of the time in which he wrote. Hu 
depended upon no particular patron ; 
but Virgil had to pay his court, to 
Augustus, and, accordingly, the. 
desire of securing his favour, influ- 
enced him not only in the design, 
but in the execution of the Kueid. 
lie would give expression to m> 

, sentiment, however brilliant and 
sublime, if he suspected it would * 
prove offensive to his patron, and 
•the hopes aud fears by which he 
influenced, rendered him timid arid/' ‘ 
diffident* . He wants, therefore, that 
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fire, that vivacity, tllat ardour, that tions that are purely imaginary * 
enthusiasm, that bounding and luxu- Hence it is,that Pope’s Ode to Music 
riant imagination which glows in affects Us less, and is consequently 
every page of Homer. Tasso, lay less esteemed than DrydenV Every 
under stiu greater restrictions. His . thing in Pope’s Ode wears the aspect 
native ardour was chilled hy neglect, and livery of imagination. We are 
an£ his spirit broken by oppression. pleased with the poetical . idea' of 
Ariosto, who was more independent sending Orpheus to hell in search of 
of circumstances, has ardour, viva- Enrydice, but still we are not credu- 
eity, and enthusiasm; but it is the lous enough to believe, that hoover, 
ardour and enthusiasm of imagina- went there ; and, consequently, tho 
‘ tion, not of feeling. The subject of affection which we feel, is of a light 
his Kolando is of too wild and ima- and agreeable character ; but we. 
ginative a character. It affects the are not only pleased, but strongly 
head, therefore, more than the heart, affected, when Philip, and Aleyan- 
for we cap never feel strongly af- der, and Titnothcus, ami Thars, and 
fee ted by scenes, images, or situa- the unfortunate. Darius, 

“ Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood,” 

are hi ought before us. These are know the dominion which Timo 
names with which we are well ac- theus exercised over him is not only 
quainted, and even if what the poet happily imagined, but true to na- 

• relates of them be not true, yet it turc; that the power of music is not 
lids all the effect of truth upon us, exaggerated, and that every thing 
because it has all its appearance, described by the poet is only what 
Our feelings and sympathies are va- might have happened whether it 
riously affected, and rise and fall happened or not. The poet opens 
with "those of Alexander, for we the jpoem with 

- Philip’s warlike son aloft in royal state 

and throughout presents us with . he added to the Trojan war or not, 
£fiijch images and circumstances as he believed that the principal facts 

• have. all the appearance o£ reality, were founded in truth ; for though 

i He. addresses our feelings, consc- he acknowledges, that the history of 
quently, and not our imagination ; this war was entirely founded upon 
arid it is only our feelings that are tradition and rumour, yet it was a 
capable of being strongly affected ; t^uiition in which he placed implicit 
jfpr the images and representations belief, and accordingly he wrote 
' of imagination, are of too light and under a conviction of its truth, 
sportive a character to make a strong Illiterate nations have as strong a 
impression. Pope, accordingly, af- faith in the traditions of their 
fccts us but little throughout his country as civilized nations have 
Ode because it is entirely add refuted in historic testimony; and, what 
to the imagination. Hence it is, is more, these traditions are receiv- 
that that the enthusiasm of Ariosto cd with greater enthusiasm than 
falls infinitely short of the' enthu- is ever found to result from the 
siasm of Homer. The enthusiasm best authenticated relations. The 
of the latterappears natural to us, i Scotch and Irish are more strongly 
because it is excited by events, cha- attached to the traditions that pre- 
racters, situatioty?, incidents, rela- Cede their Written history, and are 
tions, combats, Sec. .that have all ^he fired with greater enthusiasm when 
appearances of true and genuine h js- they hear them related, than any 
>■ tory. Nothing appears feigned, and other nations feel from those historic 

• f Ht>nier*a ardour seems to arise en- , reports which are founded on the 
tlrely from the greatness afid irn-- .best authenticated records. 

porta nee of the events which he This, no doubt, was the case in 
relates* We are therefore as strongly' 4heJtiine,of Homer; and must, evi- 
: affedted. in the perusal, as fiottfer deiitly »be so, if the use of letters 
kitnscLf. It is evident, that whether were unknown in his time. He was 
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inspired, therefore, in common with 
all his countrymen, by the tradition- 
ary reports, and oral chronicles of 
liis country; 'and lie embellished 
w(iat was true in history, by all tha$ 
was rich, and fervent, and luxuriant . 
in imagination. Canioens, like Ho- 
mer, took iip a true story, and like 
him made gods and goddesses in- 
strumental in the accomplishment 
of his design. We read, therefore, 
the discovery and conquest of India 
with an interest which is not felt in 
the Orlando Eurioso, because we 
believe the story to be a fact, though 
embellished with the ornaments of 
poetic imagery, and conducted by 
the instrumentality of poetic machi- 
nery. Ariosto had a genius truly 
poetic, but Canioens excelled him 
in his knowledge of the human 
heart. Ariosto’s scenes and situa- 
tions are more terrific, and his alle- 
gories are equisitely fine ; hut still 
the Orlando interests us less than 
the JLusiad, because it is of too ideal . 
or imaginative a character. Ca- 
moens, however, was always in dis- 
tress, and though he breathed the 
pure spirit of liberty and indepen- 
dence, yet his situation obliged him 
to make some sacrifices', and to con- 
sult more or less his o>vn individual 
interests. He wanted, therefore, the 
lire and enthusiasm of Homer, and 
so will every poet, whatever his na- 
tural poetic ardour may be, if he 
listen to any other impulse than 
those of bis feelings. If self inter- 
est tells him to qualify some of his 
sentiments, to reject other?, and to 
make all palatable to certain minds, 
the spirit of poetry abandons him 
if lie listens to such counsels, or at 
least, that fire abandons him which 
is its soul and creator. • 

Milton wrote in a factions age, 
and he was far from being indepen- 
dent. Ilis feelings were, therefore, 

* more or less irritated, more or less 
dissatisfied with his state; and he, 
consequently, imbibed more gloomy 
views of ,human nature than he 
tyould have, had every thing res- 
ponded to his wishes. Ilis subject, 
moreover, is removed beyond the 
proper sphere of our sympathies ; it 
is still more ideal and imaginary 
than Ariosto’s. We cannot sympa- 
thize with his good angels, because 
we feel they are too good for Us, that 
they know their own superiority 
over us, anti stand nether need 


of our assistance or sympathy. 
Whatever humbles our pride, extin- 
guishes our aiFections, and, conse- 
quently, unless we sympathize with 
tne bad angels, we have none to 
sympathize with but Adam and Eve. 
Onh&ppily, however, Adam and 
Eve have nothing determined, no^ 
thing of a sympathetic character in 
their nature. Their frailties, im- 
perfections, inconstancy, exclusion 
from Paradise, and the evils which 
they have entailed upon us, tlieir 
posterity, make us look upon them as 
two beings with whom it is dangerous 
to associate, who do not claim our 
sympathy, as we have suffered more, 
from them than they have from us. 
Wo arc much more apt to philoso- 
phize on such a subject, than to 
feel ; and that poetry which sends us . 
to reason and philosophy, is only 
poetry in name. The crime of eat- 
ing a forbidden apple, and the con- 
sequence arising from it, arc proper 
themes for theological and philo- 
sophical discussion, but there is 
nothing in them to inspire the poet. 
Whether it was right to eat or not 
to eat the apple, is a question per- 
fectly indifferent to the poet, for he , 
looks not to the philosophy or theo- 
logy of the question ; and the mere 
circumstance of eating, which is all 
he looks to, lias something in it of 
too gross and corporeal a nature to 
awaken the find frenzy of imagina- 
tion, to awaken that fine sensibility 
which 

“ —bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, w a»d 
gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name/’ 

No poet, then, was happier in the 
choice of his subject, anil in the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, 
than Homer ; and none so happy in 
both circumstances united. The 
wandering life which he led, and 
the hospitality which characterized 
Greece at this period, rendered him 
independent of any particular pa- 
tron. When every stranger was 
hospitably received, the poet was 
received with* something more than 
hospitality. lie was, in a manner, 
the master of the house while lie 
remained. The attention paid to 
him, and the regret expressed at bis . 
departure, called forth all the finer 
sympathies of his nature, inspired 
him with all - the virtues; wijkkjaJi 
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tlic openness, with all the generosity* 
with all the raptuies, and felicities, 
anxieties and regrets, which he w it- 
ncssed and experienced wherever 
he sojourned. His feelings, conse- 
quently,* were pcipctnally brought 
into action, but 1 am* reason never. 
Whatever was the real and fixed 
character of the family with whom 
lie stopped, they laid if aside for the 
ipoftient, and put on the bettor qua- 
lities of theii nature, while he re- 
mained with them. He was, there- 
fore, at a continual feast* — the 
banquet of human nature. He 
saw, and conversed, and feasted 
with men of all conditions, tempers, 
humours, and propensities. The 
piirror of human nature was conse- 
quently always before him, and he 
became not only acquainted with 
the various tempers of men, but lie 
imbibed thevery feelings and sympa- 
thies of which he was a continual 
spectator, Homer, then, was alto- 
gether the man of feeling : he ac- 
quired his knowledge not from read- 
ing, but from conversation, travel- 
ling and experience. He had no 
time for study, but he was eternally 
enriching his mind with knowledge 
„ Acquired from actual experience. 
He consequently spoke the lan- 
guage of real life, lie has no false 
sentiments, no far-fetched associa- 
tions, no ambiguous phrases, no 
laboured thoughts, no studied re- 
finements. All is nature, because 
* Homer, conversed with nature alone. 
JHe was never ‘‘bewildered in the 
jnazwof s< bools, 0 for he teceivcd bis 
knowledge from the living lips of 
man. A T o wonder then that he shop Id 
speak in 

— u words that breathe, and thoughts 
that burn.” 

The orator who writes his speech 
and commits it to memory, never ad- 
dressenhis audience with that force, 
that eneigy, that life and* animation 
whttfi fires the orator who stands up, 
and, tiusting to the strong impulse 
of his own feelings, addresses them 
, in the language which this impulse 

K rsts ; and if Homer had derived 
nowled ge fiom reading, froirf 
study* and from that abstract con- 
templation which they suggest, the 
fire of poetry would not always be 
upon his lips, the enthusiasm of na* 
ture would not always predominate, 


always tinge even the minor cha- 
racters of his poetry with its own 
deep and Animating hues. 

Pope, in his preface to Homer, 
says that the strength of his mind 
lay in his invention; but Whence 
does invention proceed ? , Certainly 
from that very enthusiasm in which 
I have made the genius of Homer to 
consist, — from that divine fury 
which takes possession of the mind, 
which inflames, elevates, and en- 
riches the imagination— from that 
impetuous movement of the animal 
spirits which carries the mind from 
one objeet to another with eagle 
rapidity* and*cowsequ mtly, supplies 
it with images which no industry 
can discover, with sentiments and 
associations which no ai t of thinking 
can suggest, with conceptions to 
which no extent of acquired inform- 
ation can attain, and with that varied 
knowledge of men and things whirl* 
outsteps the progress of science and 
"the improvements of art ; — in a word, 
with that richness and cxubeiancc 
of imagery which Pope ascribes to 
invention. Invention is not, there- 
fore, as Pope asserts, the very foun- 
dation of poetry, hut that enthu- 
siasm from which it derived its ex- 
istence. 

TVc cannot, tlicrefoie, agree with 
Pope, that “ it is to the strength of 
this amazing invention we arc to 
attribute that unequalled fire stud 
rsipture which is so forcible in Ho- 
mer, that no man of a tine poithal 
spiiit is master of himself when he 
reads him.” 

It is not invention that causes the 
fire and rapture of the poet, for if 
this fire be not borrt with him* be 
shall look to invention for it in vain. 
It is enthusiasm then that causes 
invention, not invention enthusiasm. 
It has been said, that poeta naseitur 
nonflt % and the assertion is true so 
far as regards that poetic fire whi h 
nature only can impart, and without 
which there can be no genuine, im- 
passioned poetry. In fact, this fire 
and enthusiasm which nature alone 
can bestow, is not only the parent of 
poetry and invention, "but the parent 
of genius itself. Jt is— 

« — — ce feu, cette devinc flamme, 

L’ Esprit de notre esprit, ct l’Amc dc 
notre Atpe,” 

which exalts the soul to those sub- 
limer flights that lift us above Alio 
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low condition of our nature^ and felt, it consequently affects the senses, 
give us a character, an independence, and so far resembles sensations ari- 
"a sovereignty of mind, which, who sing 1 from ‘physical causes. It is 
possess it, would not exchange for more proper, however, to call it a 
all that nature can give, or theca- mental pleasure, because .it arises 
price of fortune destroy. „ • ‘ * from mental associations. 

That Homer’s poetical pre-emi- If enthusiasm, then, be the higli- 
nehcc arises from that enthusiasm est of all mental pleasures, it follows 
which characterizes and constitutes that it is that .quality which gives to 
his genius, must, I think, appear poetry its greatest charm, anti which 
sufficiently evident from what I have is most sought after and most ad- 
aiready said on the subject; that it mired. In a word, it follows, that 
is that quality which gives to poetry the very soul and essence of poetry, 
}ts greatest charm, which is most consists in eutlmsiaam, .because there 
sought after, and most admired; will is no higher pleasure’ either to be 


already said on the subject ; that it 
is that quality which gives to poetry 
its greatest charm, which is most 
sought after, and most ad mi red; will 
appear equally obvious from the 
following reflections?.* ' 

We are so constituted by nature, 
that we instantly feel all the pas- 
sions, emotions, affections and sym- 
pathies of which we become specta- 
tors. If we behold a man in grief, 
it creates a melancholy and pensive 
emotion in ourselves. If joy ami 


expected or anticipated ; and, that he 
who fills ns with enthusiasm, realizes 
all that we can hope for, or seek for, - 
•in poetry. Homer has effected all - 
this, and more cannot he effected hy 
the poet, as we cannot even form an' 
idea of higher pleasure ; the degree 
of pleasure being always determined 
by its approximation to enthusiasm. 


pleasure sparkle in his* countenance,' In Homer, therefore, we have all 
we cannot resist the impulse that that we can seek for in poetry, 
prompts us to participate in his iuj, „ R ef onco d ^ 

pincss. Accordingly we are happy lnore » 3 

when we behold others happy, and 

wretched when we behold others so. I am aware that some modern critics 


In reading, the same law acts upon 
us in the same manner. Milton’s 
“Allegro,” rejoices us, because it is 
the language of pleasure and de- 
light, but we cannot read his “ Pen- 
serosa” without feeling a pensive 
and thoughtful emotion. The lan- 
guage ot sorrow dejects, and the 
language of pleasure delights us. 

] f pleasure, then, be the chief ob- 
ject of poetry, that poetry which 
pleases most, is most poetic. . En- 
thusiasm, however, is not only the 
most pleasing of all emotions, but 
it is the very extreme of pleasure. 
The more we are pleased, the more 
we approach to enthusiasm, and be- 
yond enthusiasm mental pleasure 
cannot proceed. There is no higher 
delight, no higher enjoyment of a 
mental character. The pleasure that 
rises higher, terminates in pain, 
madness, or actual death. Whether 
there be “a pleasure in madness, 
which none hut madmen know,” is 
a question which men in their senses 
cannot well determine ; but certain 
it is, that enthusiasm is the highest 
of all pleasures that belong to the 
sensible and intellectual parts of 
our nature. Enthusiasm originates 
with the mind, but as it. is sensibly 


attribute more of the graces of poetry 
to the structure'and varying cadence* 
of the verse, than' to that life, apd " 
soul, and energy, and spirit, without 
which. poetry is poetry only in name. 
With them, Pope is a mere versifier, 
because he writes in fixed and re- 
gular numbers ; bnf is not this say- 
ing, in other words, that the soul of 
poetry consists in a species of me- 
chanism with which Pope was un- 
acquainted. If it be the mere struct, 
ture of the verse that determines 
the beauty of poetry, then poetical 
beauty is mere mechanical beauty. 

If these mechanical critics reflected, 
for a moment, that variety in poetry,, 
is not to he attained by" variety in 
the structure of the verse, and that 
the most varied numbers are mono- 
tonous, if the sentiments and ima- 
gery of the poet have no variety, : 
they would blush at being thought 
the advocates of such unpoetieal 
principles. Poetry may be written 
in prose, it may be written in regu- * 
lar or irregular numbers, but its 
variety and beauty depend not upon . 
numbers, for variety of uumbe’ra T 
produces only a variety of sounds, 
and if variety of sound constituted 1 - 
poetry, it would be easy for 
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veriest scribbler to 1 produce a finer 
poem than Hie Iliad, the Eneid, or 
the Paradise Lest. The variety, 
then, that we seek for in poetry, is 
only to be found in that perpetual 
variety of contrasts, images, scenes,' . 
sentiments, situations, and asso- 
ciations, by which the poet of true 
genius is eternally surrounded. 

Change the order, measure, and 
arrangement of the following pas- 
sage from Ali, in our last number ; 
break and invert it as you will 
it will still, be poetry, and retain 
the fiisjecti membra poetas* 

u Young Selim’s bark across the flood 
Its lone and silent way pursued, 

Now broke across the widening gleam 
Ol palePhingarPs ocean-beam, . 

Tlieu swiftly o’er the darkling blue, 

: A white invisible, it flew, 

Save by the shining track that swept * 

, Tile wave, and still its lustre kept 
E’en when the boat had reach’d the . 
strand, 

And grated on the sloping sand. 

You, might have traced from Hermon’s 
hill, 

As clearly as the sunny rill 
Through emerald vales is seen to wind, 
The silvery Course that keel had taken • 
The line, though thin, was yet un- 
shaken ; 

It seem'd a cable of moon-beams t’win’d, 
Some spirit’s fairy prow to bind.—. „ 
Are those the whispers of Autumn’s 
breeze, - 

As it 'lures th<^ ripe leaves from the 
citron trees, 

Or is it the hum of the clustering bees, 
breaking the silence of raidnight’s 
. .hour 

With murmuring music from, yon grey 
tower, 

Whence gleams through the lattice a 
flickering ray,' 

Like the beacon expiring at break of 
day ?” 

It is true, that in* these lines ft. 
has studied a variety of cadence and 
measure, and that this variety is 
pleasing to the ear ; but it is equally 
trae that the beauty of the poetry 
does not in the least depend on this 
variety of cadence, for if it did, we 
could not distinguish poetry from 
music. The beauty arising ftdm< 
virility of cadence is perfectly dis- 
*■ finc^ from poetical beauty, the latter 
be!ttg»recognized by the mindaloriC, 
while the former simply addressdi' '• 
itself tb the ear, though it ' cahoot; 
.he doubted, that when noth happing 


to lie united, the effect is Infinitely 
more agreeable than either can pro- 
duce ot itself. Harmony tfifl ren- 
der a poem' more pleasing, but it can- 
not render it more poetical. The real 
difference between poetry ahd prose, 
is, that the latter describes the qua- 
lities of things as they are perceived- 
to exist, abstracted from any im- 
pression which they make on 1 the 
sensitive faculties, while poetry de- 
scribes only such qualities as affect 
us, or such associated qualities as 
these primary affections suggests to 
the mind. The first is the poetry 
of feeling;, the other the poetry of 
imagination ; ' but strictly, all poetry* 
has its origin Lnr feeling. It has 
been generally supposed, that the 
essence of poetry is, fiction ; but if 
this were the case, every liar would 
be a poet, and every poet, would be 
a liar. The opinion that fiction con- 
stitutes the essence of poetry, has 
evidently arisen from its frequent 
occurrence in poetic language; but 
the reason 'of this frequent occur- 
rence is very obvious. The poet 
describe^ only such qualities of 
things as affect himself, and ivhich 
he therefore supposes, will equally 
affect others, ftut if he find llie 
object which he begins to describe 
destitute of any qualities which 
would render it more agreeable and 
pleasing to the senses, he either at- 
tributes these qualities to it, or 
rejects the object altogether, and 
selects some otherin which these qua- 
lities are found. In the former case 
he feigns, and the latter case seldom 
occurs, because he seldom can find 
any object in nature that possesses 
that exact assemblage of qualities 
which he wishes todescribe. lie is, 
therefore, obliged to attribute them 
to. an object which does not actually 
possess them, or to create an object 
which may be supposed capable of 
possessing them, and in either case 
his poetry, is blended with fiction, 
fiction therefore, an accident, 
not an essential of poetry, for tsvery 
description is poetic, however true, 
provided it be affecting, and awaken 
pleasing associations in the mind. 
Fiction is so far from being neces- 
sary to poetry, that the finest pas- 
sages are 'those in which we cannot 
• discover 'tire slightest shade of it, 
the slightest colouring, but the 
cblouriiig;of nature. , 
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« And, as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet’* 
pen 

Turn* them to shape, and gives to airy 
nothing, 

A local habitation and a name.* 1 
This passage, however, thouglj it 
is highly poetic, does not belong to* 
that species of poetry which pleases 
us most ; for as the object of poetry 
is to affect and awaken' the latent 
emotions and passions of .the heart, 
it is obvious that the more these 
passions are excited, the more the 
poet adheres to the spirit which dis- 
tinguishes poetry from prose. Now, 
though it is certain, that the fine 
frenzy of the poet’s eye produces a 
line and othemdized feeling in every 
poetic mind, it is also certain, that 
this feeling is of too refined and 
intellectual a character to produce 
those strong and ardent emotions 
which arc excited by descriptions 
that address themselves exclusively 
to the sensitive part of our nature, 
that is to the heart and its affections, 
emotions, passions, and sympathies, 
though the latter maybe considered 
of a more gross and terrestrial na- 
ture. Be tins as it may, it is certain 
that the poet who addresses llir 
senses directly, raises stronger emo- 
tions, ami communicates a pleasure 
more sensibly felt, than he. who ad- 
dresses them indirectly through the 
medium of the imagination. The 
latter emotions may be more re- 
fined and spiritualized, hut the 
more they are so, the less potent is 
their effect, whereas, the feelings 
that belong to the heart and its 
affections, cannot he excited without 
being strongly and sensibly felt, 
lienee the celebrated love Ode of 
Sappho pleases us move than the 
fine frenzy of Nhakspeare’s poet, 
ami we could read a thousand 
such odes with cncreasing pleasure, 
whereas a thousand sentimental 
passages following each other, or 
even half the number, would set us 
to sleep, though, we admire them 
where they occasionally sparkle 
forth, and “like, an accidental lire 
from* heaven,” throw an atmosphere 
of light and radiance around them. 

The poetry of the heart then, if 
1/ may’ so express myself, is a con- 
tinual feast, but the poetry of imagi- 
nation, however charming it , may 
■be at the commencement,' soon turns 
& J/. Jan. mi. 


into satiety, unless our feelings have 
something* of a more substantial na- 
ture to dwell Upon, something to 
excite them, and keep them in action'. 
Sappho describes nothing in her 
celebrated Ode but what is strictly 
true, as Longinus properly observes, 
and so far it resembles the above pas- 
sage from Shakspeare; but it ad- 
dresses itself more directly to the - 
heart, and, therefore, can be read 
over and over again, and yet be read 
with pleasure ; but in the passage 
from Shakspeare, our feelings are 
not so much interested. Wno has 
not read Pope’s Eloisa mare than 
once, and who ever wished to lay it 
aside, after he had once commenced 
it. It is obvious then, that'in poetry, 
whatever affects our feelings have* a 
permanent interest, and that the 
poetry which addresses the heart 
and its affections, differs as much 
from that which addresses the ima- 
gination, as the fixed light of the 
sun differs from ihc unexpected 
blaze of a comet. The light of the 
sun is always agreeable, though we 
are always accustomed to it; hut 
though we look with a degree of 
pleasure on the blaze of a comet, it 
is only its novelty and sudden ap- 
pearance that creates this pleasure. 
If it were always to continue, we 
should view it with indifference. 

The poetry of Homer is almost 
throughout, the poetry of the heart 
and ifs affections, for even when ima- 
gination carries him farthest beyond 
the pale of sensible existence, when 
he seems to wander in the remotest 
rug i 01 1 s of id eal bein g, h e st il 1 clothes 
himself in the robes of mortality : he 
never forgets Ids origin, nor blushes 
to avow it. Ilis motto is, 

“ Homo sum : humaiii nihil A me 
alienvm pvto." 

He has no abstract idealisms, no 
images so subtilized by metaphysi- 
cal refinement as to escape the 
recognition of our senses, and 
present only a shadowy shape to 
our imaginative faculties. Homer’s 
images are all fin&ges of real being ; 
they present nothing to the mind 
which it has any difficulty to com* 

. prebend, because they are taken 
from objects with which we are 
daily conversant. If be represent. 
Jupiter rolling liis thunder, 1 he 

P 
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excites a sublime emotion in our tioil be different, it differs not in 
mind, and yet we have no difficulty in nature, but in decree. All Homer’s 
understanding what he means. We images are equally obvious, and the 
have frequently heard the explosion more sublime he is, the more pal pa- 
of thunder, and it excites the same ble and sensible are the elements of 
emotion in ohr minds that it did in bis sublimity. What can be more 
the mind of Homer or, if the emo- sujdimc than when he tells us, that 

Mars, hovering o’er Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds; 

and yet what is more easily com- Equally sublime is the picture which 
prehended than gloomy tempests, he presents to us, when lie represents 
and the darkness caused by clouds. Neptune 

In Samotbracia, on a mountains brow, 

Where waving woods o’crlmng the deeps below ; 

and yet a mountains brow, woods a more sublime passage than that 
waving over tlie deep, are by no which immediately follows, where 
means strange and unusual objects, be represents Neptune rushing from 
But poetry, perhaps, cannot present the summit of this mountain. 

Prone down the rocky steen, he rushed along ; 

Fierce as be passed, the lofty mountains nod, 

The forest shakes, earth trembles as be trod, 

And felt the footsteps of the immortal god. 

From realm to realm, three ample strides he took, 

And, at the fourth, the distant ^Egea shook. 


This is one of the noblest efforts of 
imagination, but still it is the ima- 
gination of the senses : every thing 
is plain, and obvious to the most 
untutored capacity. 

Homer’s poetry, then, is proper- 
ly the poetry of the sensitive, not 
of the imaginative faculties. Every 
thing is placed before us as it exists 
in nature, so that while we are read- 
ing his works, we are conversing, at 
the same time, with the buhlimer 
_ works of creation. Every thing is 
alive, every thing in action, every 
thing interests • so that the clear- 
ness of the images, combined with 
the tire and enthusiasm that reign 


throughout, give Homer a just pre- 
eminence over all other poets. 

That Homer should be at once 
the most ancient and the great- 
est of all poets, is a . phenomenon 
that lias not. ■ only puzzled the 
writers of all ages and nations, 
but a question that still re- 
mains as great a mystery as ever. 
All that lias been written on the 
subject has only served to imtke 
“confusion worse confounded,’’ for 
no two writers agree in theirviewof 
it. It may appear presumption in 
us to attempt to unloose this <*or- 
dian knot : we shall attempt it, 
however, in our next number. 
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LETTERS FROM AN 
No. 

fc Two, three, five ! these were the 
matutine hours,* * (said i to myself, 
looking' at a French time-piece on 
the chimney) which brought me 
home thrice successively this week ; 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
First, in a good flow of spirits; 
2nd, tormented with a head -ache 
and listlcssncss ; 3rd, feverish, and 
greatly depressed in spirits : thus 
stands our account. But then l»ow 
many fashionable circles I have 
been in, and that too, in so compa- 
ratively short a time! what a blaze 
of beauty has met my admiring 
glances. I attempted dc faire i aim- 
able with a brace of them, and whs 
led to think, that 1 was not quite 
unsuccessful; do 1, however, feel 
any particular interest in the matter ? 
no Lady Tilorinda’s fascinations 
are all studied, aud flow from ambi- 
tion; she has no hesitation in say- 
ing, that her conquest must be a 
fortune and a coronet, whilst the 
condescensions of the widow, who 
sat near bee, proceed from the im- 
measurable vanity of having a host 
of admirers about her ; all the 
gayest young men of the day in her 
train ; u tout eela nc me touche tn 
rien 

** 1 ue'er could any lustre see, 

Iu eyes that would not smile on me.” 

Sang I carelessly to myself: “ what 
will you have, tor breakfast ? en- 
quired my man “Chocolate.” “I 
am sorry to say,” (added he) “ that 
the black horse is very ill/' “ What 
the Irish horse ?” “ Yes, sir.” 

Before I could make further obser- 
vation, another servant laid down a 
waiter full of visiting cards, invita- 
tions, small letters on trifling sub- 
jects, club, and other admission 
tickets; adding, “these all came 
yesterday;” ha! this was flattering 
to vanity ; let us see, Lord Borough- 
vend’s dinner for Mdmlay week; 
oh! that will he a political party, 
where 1 shall be lost, and 1 am 
only, asked out ofcompliment to mv 
cousin, the member Mrs. Flower- 
hold’s evening party on the first of 
next month ; a crowd where 1 am 
just invited to make one, and where, 
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if I could send a statue with my 
clothes on, it would do just as well, 
and suffer less by being pushed 
about* Lady Bridget Basset’s, a 
card party, she wants my money, 
and J have none to spare at present: 
‘she shall have my room instead of 
my company. My fair cousin’s fan- 
cy ball, just to make an I risk hack of 
me, and dance me off my legs ; will 
send an excuse. The club, drinking 
and play; they are both tooexpensive* 
and a black leg chairman ! this 
brought tny Irish horse into my 
mind ajjain ; a better friend than 
any of them, thought 1, poor Sham- 
rock would take me out of the mire, 
whilst some of these card -friends 
would only plunge me into it. Sir 
MatthewMarrowlut’s weekly dinner; 
a oit, just beginning to shine in the 
west, a knight of a day old, a sort 
of somebody ; I never 'saw him but 
once in my life. Mrs. Molcshnrst 
at home on Tuesday “qn'eltey reste" 
let hei: stay at home, she is a whole- 
sale scandal-monger, a cutter of cha- 
racter, and a shvjflerof cards, aloud, 
haughty, detestable being, and one 
whom I never mean to visit. Lad v 
Chase Martin, another of the same 
leather, and much more like a chase 
pigeon or an unchaste crow, a sup- 
per-giver at her acquaintance’s ex- 
pense, for I now began to know a 
little of the town visiting tickets! 
General Musters! I may have passed 
a general. muster in the street, but f 
will swear, that I am not aware of 
our knowledge of each other’s goin»* 
further. Mr. Lack, a nabob with a 
black niece, he must, however, lack 
a nephew if he wants me. Captain 
'(iron. . Mrs. White, (here in y toast 

fL‘11 out of ^ my hand) she too is a 
toast \ believe, hut the black horse 
again vexed me. Burn the toast and 
the cards together, 1 must answer 
them all, not keeping a secretary 
tor that purpose. Mrs. Burton An- 
drews with thanks for kind enqui- 
ries : positively never heard of such 
a woman, and therefore could not 
enquire after her; the letters will 
be tune enough for to-morrow, ex- 
cept one, as a servant is waiting 
from Dash Daynley, Esq., a cornet 
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in the- — : we met twice, but His 
letters must be answered — (to my 
hwn man) “ the servant, you sny, is 
waiting."’ “ Yes, sir, and he looks 
something like, a waiter.” This 1 
considered something like an imper- 
tinent remark ; but let us see, 

THE LETTER. 

My dear Fellow, 

(very free and easy thought I) A 
d cl trifling, ridiculous circum- 

stance, not worth thinking of, and 
less worth naming, one of the contre - 
tans of a man’s life, and owing to 
my folly, a herdlcss (I really should 
like to understand this language 
better, we know nothing of it in the 
western isle) a ridiculous bagatelle , 
a scrape and yet not a scrape, makes 
me prefer applying to you for a 
brace of hundreds, to asking a fa- 
vour of a less good fellow, (hern ! 
I felt a little gullible) or !o one 
whom it might inconvenience, for 
all the town is ruined this winter; 
but as I know that you arc one of 
the few correct ones (I am not so 
sure of that), and have always plen- 
ty of coin in your banker’s hands 
(very civil indeed), I anticipate the 
receipt of the tritie per bearer, the 
waiter at Stevens’s tout dc suite , for 
in two hours 1 could raise it myself, 
but a degree of exposure might at- 
tend the measure. 

Yours with sincerity, 

Tancred Random.* 

“There is very little, yet a great 
deal in this letter,” said I to myself, 
upon the whole it would be called 
a great piece of Irish impudence, if 
jt came from a native of that coun- 
try, nor is it quite free from blarney , 
although of pure English extraction, 
so easy that the favour seems noth- 
ing. Yet so pressing, that no time 
must be lost; w perhaps the poor 
fellow is arrested*” whispered Good- 
Nature.” “Perhaps he is humbug- 
ging you, and will laugh at you on 
receipt of your draft on your 
Ranker,” said Prudence. “ The 
messenger is in great haste,” said 
my footman, sent up evidently by 
the impatient waiter, “he says" th*V 


be can’t wait,” added the former, 
“then,” observed 1, “be is not lit 
for his situation, but reach me the 
pen and ink; here goes.”- 

Pay bearer on demand two hun- 
dred pounds, which place to the ac- 
count of * * * * * 

Addressed to Messrs. Gosling . — 
the name staggered me, who was 
the goose? but the young man 
may be in difficulty, allons, two lines 
of answer. 

Dear sir, (a gentle lesson for bis 
familiarity.) It gives me much 
pleasure to have it in my power to 
t)c of service to you. Yours, &c. 

My note was sent off, and I re- 
mained for many minutes in doubts 
and difficulties, in hopes and fears, 
divided betwixt the pleasure of doing 
a kind action, and the humiliation 
of having performed a foolish one. 
Young Tancred’s not having named 
any specified lime to return what he 
called the coin, puzzled me. “ If he 
does not Jorge a false excuse for 
never paying it at all,” intimated the 
hag Reflection, “ thoul’t he a lucky 
fellow.” “ Well, and if lie does re- 
turn it in a day, or two, or as many 
weeks, or months, and is grateful 
for the service, I shall be a happy 
one,” replied Nature in an emphatic 
tone. “ I will just tell him that he 
is welcome to it for a quarter of a 
year when next I see him/’ said I 
to myself, “you hud better hold yum 
tongue,” seemed to advise an in- 
visible spirit, “nonsense!” cried I, 
aloud, “come take away the break- 
fast-tilings, what’s done, is done ; 
“so was iny appetite: was l so too ? 
time must show. I will see my poor 
horse, he was done completely, in a 
very bad state, an internal inflamma- 
tion, poor Shamrock ! but the day 
must be passed. I was not in a 
humour for staying in the house, nor 
fit for study, or tranquil inactivity, 
so I ordered my gray horse, and as 
I mounted him, the name of Tancred 
came across my rnipd. Ha! the 
opera to night is Tancredi, I will go 
there, a hard ride to Harrow will do 
me good. 1 will call on an Irish 
school-boy, take a sober dinper at 
the Moflnt coffee-house, and get to 
the opera at a decent femur ; hpt 
scarcely had I put my foot in ttic 
stirrup, when my valet came to the 
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door, to remind me of my engage- 
ment to dine with Lady O’Trump, 
and to accompany her to this said 
opera, u very well.” 

il Men are but children of a larger 
growth.” 

Charles 0‘Vara was delighted to 
see me, but in great difficulty, he and 
Vernon Tempest had got out of 
school and indulged a little too free- 
ly in the bottle. They had broken 
six panes of glass, ana the landlord 
made a frightful demand, accom- 
panied bv threats* and “ cash was 
low,* Charles obseved, in a rattling- 
way, “ 1 always expect a tip from 
von when you *come here, and it 
never could arrive more apropos” 
(here he related his story) so 1 gave 
him five, pounds and rode home in 
better spirits. Charles is a fine 
dashing boy, a good scholar and a 
kind hearted fellow, and what is a 
five pound note. “ Thank you for 
flic flimsy said he, slapping me on 
the back as we parted, so we shook 
hands, arid this matter was amicably 
terminated. My cousin’s dinner, 
was in her very best style, there was 
a degree of recherche \\\ it, she had 
certainly something* in view, the 
party consisted of eight, four of each 
sex, three of the ladies exquisitely 
beautiful, one of whom, a young 
artless girl, just coining out; her 
sun-bright eyes, half-curtained at 
times in the richest and softest eye- 
lashes, were the most powerful, the 
other two ladies were not less coming, 
but it was not vommy out , nor 
coming for the first time ; our beaux 
were exquisitely conceited, all hand- 
some, two of them most conspicu- 
ously gallant, and one remarkable 
for his marked attention to the 
lovely novice. The wines were ex- 
cellent, and it struck me that a cer- 
tain belle blonde was of the same 
opinion, the spring flower of beauty, 
(so I call the very young lady) 
scarcely touched the brim of her 
glass, and that only in order not to 
refuse accepting it ; her very courtly 
neighbour was rather more solicit- 
ous and pressing than is delicate, or 
usual, in offering her a variety ; my 
cousin fledged me with moderation, 
an#as it was a lady party, and an 
opera-night, I knew that the coffee 
would he announced earlier than 
on other occasions, and, therefore, 


provided myself with a certain por- 
tion of stimuli, arising from various 
wines, liqueurs , and the richest 
soups, viands and sauces possible, 
so that 1 was quite nerved oy eight 
o’clock and had forgotten my brace 
of hundreds, shamrock, care and all 
vexation together. 

After coffee, the carriages were 
announced, each lady had her cava- 
lier: here was great rivalry in the 
endeavours to throw the cashmere 
over the parian marble shoulders of 
the novice, but her neighbour at 
table won the prize. 1 felt jealous 
and yet liad no .reason for being so. 

1 sqemed to dread the insinuating 
manners of the happy man, 1 took 
an interest in this young persons 
entre into high life, and there seemed 
to me to he danger and temptation 
in the banquet, the party, and the 
opera itself; not from the subject of 
Tancredi, but from the glitter of 
fashion, the inchantmcnts of music, 
the unguarded mind of youth : from 
kind smiles, warm complexions, 
close attentions, external objects,’ 
and internal feelings ; from the in- 
creased pulse, accelerated by the 
feast and by flattery, from the er- 
ring principle of man, not innate, 
hut acquired and strengthened by 
time and luxurious habits, from no- 
velty, and from tow r n experience, 
strange contrasts! yet often mis- 
chievously opposed to each other : 
from — hut \vc were now at the 
opera house. 

The audience was numerous and 
brilliant, the rattling of carriages 
up to the door, the legion of tall 
footmen (who, by the bye, were I an 
absolute monarch, 1 should make 
serve in a more manly and active 
'way), all the accessory circumstances 
appeared to me very fit to set the 
head and heart a* straying , and to 
add intoxicating effects to the 
madding draught of pleasure. I 
trembled for the spring flower of 
love and was absent, stupid and 
absorbed in thought, which the belle 
blonde , a. foreign countess observ- 
ing, said to me, “ I believe you arc 
in love. You look as sentimental as 
a novel the hacknied cant of re- 
fined circles taught me to say, that 
“ her ladyship could not wonder at 
some silent admiration on my part, 
being honored by her arm.” To this 
. she answered, with an arch look. 
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that M she liked people to speak 
their mind,” this* 1 had not the least 
mind to do, but rather regretted the 
baneful effects of compliments on 
weak, and tender minds, and the? hy- 
pocrisy of gallant persons of either 
sex. The assiduous cavalier sat*be- 
liind the young lady all the night, 
infinitely too close, according to my 
idea, for she, more than once, seemed 
uneasy and blushed. “ The snow- 
drop, or lily of the valley, that is 
breathed upon, is sullied in its pu- 
rity/* said J, inwardly; the belle 
blonde now played off all the. scenic 
effect of her features, uiy cousin was 
in deep conversation, as if on busi- 
ness, the other couple attended for 
a few minutes to the opera ; the 
music was delightful, the dancing 
a master-piece, the scenery effective, 
yet the public mind is not free from 
peril amid melting arms, and foreign 
arms, light figures and light conduct, 
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loose postures and attitudes, nor 
amid the associations produced by 
the heart-searching, love-appealing 
notes of harmony, and thesportings, 
flirtations and other exertions of the 
dance, particularly when the ballet 
is of an amatory character, such as 
Cupid and Psyche , Zephyr et Flore , 
ana the like, and when the (lancers 
of either sex perform immodest int- 
rudes to shew cither the pliancy 
and elasticity of their form its 
fair proportions, or their excel- 
lence in the art. However, as 
I mean to devote a letter, at 
a future period, to those and to 
other theatrical matters, 1 shall now 
leave my male readers to meditate 
on the perfections of the novice 
beauty, and mv female ones to be- 
lieve, that no one has a higher sense 
of respect, and esteem for them, than 
Their’s most devotedly. 


THE GIPSY'S WARNING. 


Mark yonder hag, that mutters as she goes ; 

She deals in charms — can read the Book of Fate, 
And tell the future with unerring skill. 

One of the Gipsy tribe, whom maids consult, 
When silver spoons are missing — or when Love 
Beats an alarm in their timid hearts. 


Beneath yon hedge I saw them stand, 

The Gipsy held the maiden’s hand : i - 
And as its lines she paus'd to trace, 1 
She gaz'd upon an anxious face. 

] mark’d them both — the moon was high, 
And pure and cloudless was the sky; 
And as 1 listen’d in the shade, 

The Sybil thus addressed the maid. 

Maiden — thou would ’st have (old to thee 
The secret of thy destiny ; 

Then on this palm now plac’d in mine, 
For thee I’ll read each mystic line. 

Tis a fair hand — a fairer one 
These aged eyes nefcr gaz’d upon; 

Hut ah ! these signs, too well betray, 

That clouds will cross thy summer's day ! 
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This is the line hope — and this 
Should be the mark of love and bliss, 

But that it ends abruptly here — 

Oh! maiden— thou hast much to fear. 

A dark ey'd man will cross thy way, 

Thy guileless bosom to betray ; 

, And he will use his honied tongue 
To win thee — beautiful and young ! 

Maiden— what means that boding sigh ? 

Thou hast already met his eye ; 

Thy ear hath drunk his accents sweet, 
Unconcious of their deep deceit* 

I hec ’tis so— thy cheek is pale ; 

Thou dost not like to hear the tale ; 

But thou his proffer'd love must spurn, 

Or thine will meet a base return ! 

Thou hast a pure and polish’d brow, 

Tis lovely in the moonlight now ; 

Thou hast an eye, beneath whose lid 
The softest light of love is hid ; 

So much the worse, for 1 can trace 
Upon that pure and polish’d place, 

Whose whiteness shames the feath’ry snow, 

Ere yet it touches earth btdow, 

• 

Impassion’d thoughts — fond hopes and feelings, 
A soul awake to Love’s revealings; 

A heart that doted and believed; 

Was ruined — wretched — and deceived! 

Weep not — weep not — hut steel thy soul 
Against deceitful Love's conlroul, 

Ilis power once rooted in thy breast. 

Then farewell happiness and rest. 

Maiden * my skill can only see 
Thus far into thy destiny; 

The rest remains conceal'd from view, 

Behind yon canopy of blue. 

The gipsy paus’d — the maiden sigh'd, 

A heaving sigh she turn’d to hide. 

Then slow and sadly bent her way 
To von low tenement of clay* 

While mutt’ring words of magic power, 

The Sybil sought her woody bower; 

-And I, to cheat the ilceting time, 

Mused niy sad feelings into rhyme. 


G. L. A. 
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HALLIDON HALL. 


K Why looks the Hall of Hallidon so cold * 

Where is the fire that blazed upon the health > 

Where ib its pioud and hospitable board > 

And where the steaming bowl that graced its sin face, 
The glorious monarch of a blest domain 
Dispei sing happiness to all aronnd ? 

Where, too, the guests, his firm and loyal subjects, 
That made the very rafters echoing ring, 

And scared the swallows from the chimney top, 

With their loud bhouts of mirth and revelry , — 

— Hold’ shall 1 tell you where * — ” 


— “ IIiiiLOAii ! hilloah! bolts and 
bars on the doors of Hallidon !” 
shouted a tiaveller, booted and 
spurted, and splashed up to the eat s, 
he rattled against the door that 
had from time lmmcmoiial used no 
other fastening save a latch. — 
41 Why what the fiends means all 
this, has Roger Dalton turned 
miser, and locked his doois to save 
his fare and lose his fame ? hilloah 
I say.” — He shouted in vain, no an- 
swer greeted him as it was wont to 
do, and the door defied his utmost 
efforts to force it open. He was, 
therefore, compelled to re-mount his 
steed, and to seek shelter at the Blue 
Lion, some three miles farther on, 
wondeiing at the alteiations ihaf 
had taken place, and cm king his had 
luck in being foiced to nde ovu <1 
road through the wind and j«iin, eft 
a starless night. — “Mine host,’* 
hearing the clitter of hoise's bools 
in the yard, hastened I o leirhe his 
guest. “Welcome, sii, to the Blue 
Lion, a shocking night this to travel 
in. Ah! ah! what IJjriy Wilkins 
as sure as I’m alive ! Why, wo had 
book’d you an inside place in the 
churoh-yaid long ago; glad to sco 
you howevei, stiange things hap- 
pened since you were here last, the 
old Hall got into new hands.” — 
44 And cursed he the hands that 
keeps its gate so close, and puts 
bolts and bars on the doois of Hal- 
Jidou.” — “ Curse no man,” cried the 
knight of the foaming tankard, who 
had of late grown rather conscien- 
tious, at least on the subject of the 
new possessor of the Dalton estate. 
The fact was, that he had found the 
truth oif the ufd pioverb, “ its an j$l 
wind that blows no - body good,” 
most happily vilified in the recent 


increase of guests which had sought 
tor shelter and enteitainmcnt be- 
neath his i oof. Indued it was plain 
in the eyes of .ill the world, (that 
cared about it) that Mister Morris 
Haled i aught, was heading the “ way 
to wealth,” and bidding tairtohold 
up his head as high as his betfeis. 
Cirtain it is, that within the slioit 
space of three months, he had ftesh 
painted the sign which swung upon 
a pole before his door, (Hindi, by 
dint of good guessing, and the as- 
sistance of thp inscription beneath, 
might he tiansfoimed into a ram- 
pant lion,) and sported a new jacket, 
the i ounte ipai t, as to colour at least, 
ot his wooden standard. Nay, had 
any other pi oof been necess iry to 
show that gie.it changes hid lately 
taken placo m Ins financial dlfairs, 
it was to be found in the peivon of 
the post-boy. Dame Maigery, had 
on the veiy last Sunday spoited 
tuunewiibboos in hei tap at ihuri h. 
Some ol 1 is mole envious neigh- 
hums had even gone so far as to 
uhispii itabioad, that lie had oi 
dt red a r isk of London porter, for 
the elite itainment of his supeiior 
visitors, but this report was, how- 
ever, thought hy many to be* with- 
out foundation. 

It was not then, under these cii- 
cutnstanccs, to be much wondeied 
at, that Boniface should caution 
his guests against cursing a pei&on 
v hose conduct had been the princi- 
pal, if not the only cause of the 
prosperous turn in his aftaiis; for, 
to tell the truth, the Dalton with 
their plcnty-roveiedlablcsand leek- 
ing bowls, were no great friend* 
to the professed entertainers of 
“man and horse/**— And Mister 
Morris Haledraught was far fiom 
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regretting 'the Change which fiad 
taken place at the Hall of Hallidon, 
iince it promised to he very beautiful 
- for him in more senses than one. — It 
was, therefore, with an air of some 
little consequence that he ushered 
our traveller into the kitchen of the 
Blue Lion, an apartment which/ 
for the reasons already stated, had 
begun to assume the air and bustle 
«fa thriving' establishment. Though 
the lateness of the hour had been 
*thc means of v ithdrawing many of 
the guests, vet tne large nre which , 
atill blazed upon the hearth, showed 
that thine host entertained hopes ’of 
further employment before he retiicd 
to rest ; nor, indeed, was he mistaken. 
The apnearaiiceof this his most fre- 
quented room, bore ample marks of 
his being able to satisfy the hunger, 
if not the palates of all his cus- 
tomers; -for in the immense apper- 
ture which served for a chimney, 
hung three or four flitches of bacon, 
with about an equal number of pig’s 
chins, while the large rack, which 
formed a kind of net-work beneath 
die ceiling, was groaning with pro- 
wsious of a similai description. 
When Harry Wilkin*, entered tbis 
grand repository of thp riches of a 
country inn, he found one portion 
of it occupied by halt a dozen grey 
beards, the walking ,ue ji spapeis of 
the village, a class of beings who 
took a particular interest in pub- 
lishing abro.id tin* transactions of 
l he neighbourhood, cuw noth wrrt- 
9j’tfM,but who, upon the appearance 
of the stranger, immediately rose to 
make loom for him at the fire. Let 
it not he supposed that they thus 
made way purely out of kindness to 
an half drowned traveller: no, it 
was plain from their manner, that 
they were anxious to obtain his 
good graces, in order to he par- 
takers in some portion of his enter- 
tainment. The tankards, which had 
for some time stood alone upon the 
massy oak table, in all the cheerless 
and forlorn majesty of empty ness, 
appeared to be the ‘object to which 
they seemed most desirous of calling 
his attention. Nor, indeed, were 
the hint!, which they threw out re- 
specting the coldness of the night, 
&4»i lqst' Upon their guest. — u fieil 
take* mjfc if ever 'horse of mine had 
*uch roads in liis life, and deil take 
him too, that, forced me to crow 
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them such a nis»ht as this/’ exclaim- 
ed 3Iister Wilkins, as he flung his 
spattered boots to the opposite side 
of the room, with all the consequence 
of a gallant eavaliijr, “but let 

S a$s, and come turn out your stores, 
lister Spa remeasure, <lo you think 
a man cun live upon the wind and 
rain of this cursed place, for though 
I was bred and bom here myself, I 
say the place is not worth a broken 
horse-shoe, now the gates of the obi 
Hall yonder are shut against all 
corners, — and, harkee, none of your 
after-dratvs, but Jet it he such as 
foamed upon the tables of the Dal- 
ton’s,— no, that’s impossible, you 
did not learn brewing at Hallidon, 
and none ever brewed such ale as 
Meg Mcrriday, that’s when the old 
man stood along-side her, to order 
about the mall ; but God bless Meg, 
for though she had sometimes a 
close hand, she never locked kitchen 
dr cellar against an honest man, or 
lacked a faggot for the winferfire. — 
Your health, gentlemen.** He lifted 
the tankard to his mouth, and saw 
the white froth addere to the bottom 
and sides bqforc ho thought proper 
to withdraw it, for Harry was a 
dry soul, 3 ml capable of doing jus- 
tice to the good ihings of the land* 
solids and fluids, whenever they 
came in Ids way. What he would 
have done, had he becu seated at the 
table of Hallidon Hall instead of 
that of the Blue Lion, is no easy 
question to decide, hut this much is 
certain, that spite of the unfavour- 
able contrasts which he sometimes 
drew, lie gave ample proof, that 
“ hunger was the best s 1 ucc.” The 
remark which had been dropped re- 
specting hit. nitiye place was not 
lost upon his companions, and they 
sqon made the discovery that they 
were old neighbours, or, at least, 
had been so in their younger \eurs, 
when Hallidon was in all its lilorV; 
and the potent draughts of Sir John 
Barleycorn, of which they all par- 
took from the oft-fitted tankard of 
their guest, served, no doubt, to re- 
vive tlwir memories, and to make 
them as rommunuative as an bun- 
giy traveller could pmwhly wish, 
%v Aye, aye/’ exclaimed one, glad of 
an opportunity for putting in his 
chum of acquaintance, “ many’s tho 
happy days we’ve spent together at 
the Mali, when Roger Dalton, rest 
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his soul, 'Wa* alive, but lie’s now; ticatihg Job*a$ he took bold of the 
. gone to sleep ’neath the green turf, tankard which was offered for his 
and Hallidon shall never look again acceptance. The guest of the Blue 
'as it did in his or his father’s times, Lion, wild had by this finished his. 
unless the old man should rise from / repast, took up trie narrative of the 
hist grave.”— 1 “ And who is he that last speaker. — “And the sooner the 
d s ares to shut the doors of Hallidon better, as the song says. The world 
against an honest man that asks ad- will thrive better without him, and 
mission.”— “ One with a hard heart the church-yard is large enough to 
and a close hand, and who cares no, hold him, and as many more of his 
more for the name of Dalton, than race as would tread in his steps, and 
Will Hardy cares for the Justice, forget the gallant customs of the 
and that’s little enough, Godkno ws. Daltons. Deil take the man, say I, * 
But he will learn hy and by, that that keeps his gold in the chest, and 
the old man did not charge him, on • never cares for what the world says 
his dying-bed, to keep the^house as of him. Old Roger had no gold in 
he had kept it, that he might be his house, but he had plenty of every 
laughed at, now he’s.gone, No, no, thing else, plenty of bid English 
strange things come sometimes, fare, and plenty of mouths for to 
when people don’t expect ’em.” help to consume it, and a merrier 
“Ye speak right weel, right weel, set of beings than we were then, 
Mickee,” exclaimed a coatless sage you could not find in all the world 
iu the corner, “ for never yet was - beside, and the old man himself was 
man known, that forgot or neglected always the merriest of us all. How 
the last words ot the dying, but he *hiseyes would sparkle when housed 
was sorry enough for it i’tlie end ; to call for the bowl, and, in singing, 
and, for my part. I’d rather now be no voice was louder than his, espe- 
poor Job Mason, than Caleb Never- dally when the song would he (ami 
loose, with every bonny rood of k we always sung that first) the old 
land that he calls his own. I shall one that he had learnt from his 
never forget the day the old man father, as well as we from ours, I 
died. I was there when he called his think I see him now, standing with 
nephew to his bed-side. — * €&/.,’ his own dear horn cup in one hand, 
said he,— he used to call him Cal.,— and the other holding by the back 
‘I give thee house and home, the of the chair to keep him 'from fall- 
habitation of thy old uncle, and of ing. Stop, no#, I’ll give vou the 
his father’s before him, with every old song, and a better wa*s never 
fair acre that belongs to it, but made by Dick Stanza, praise him as 
mind, lad, never abuse the things much as you please.” 
that l leave thee, never shut the Merry Harry lYilkins having 
doors of Hallidon against he that cleared his throat with the assist- 
would come in, never let thy table ance of his friendly tankard, began 
be uncovered, or thy bowl empty, singing, to the no small delight of 
whilst thou hast a sheaf in thy barn, those around, one or other of whom 
or a handful of malt in thy loft, nor ever and anon chimed in a stave or ' 
the fire go out on the hearth, while two, by way df accompan y me nt, 

'a faggot can be got from the fields# while the whole comply joining in 
forest. Else, if thou dost, may the » jthe chorus made the place resound 
swallow forsake thy roof in summer* again with the loudness of their 
and the robin cpme not near thee, melody (if such it might be called). . 
in winter; mays* thou live a life of The noise brought the stately Mrs. 
misery, and die before thy time,’— Staledraught herself, into the kitch- 
Ay, ay, and a life of misery be does en to ascertain the cause of this 
Jive, and if thefe’s any thing to lie boisterous mirth, and though her 
feared I m the malliso n of a dying gallant partner joined occasionally 
man,, die before his tim^he will too, mtfce song, vet he seemed almost Y 
or else let me never, ^-well, then, affraid that liis guest inte&led to, 
yobr health) sir,” said the prognos- turn the Blue Jjion into 

V / HALUDOtt HAM*. 

1 <J°me friends in return for the plentiful board, 

J We’ll drink to the health and .success of its lord;? 

May the,proud name of Dalton ne’er pass from the earth, 

V be WPW* with revel and mirth ; V > 
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Alike to the happv or wretched still dear. 

The watchword of plenty, the pass to good ihcei. 
And smh be each woithy, the future shall call 
To heir the possessions of Hallidon Hall 
This mansion was never the nurser of pride. 

Hue fret hospitality loves to preside, 

The strangu is welcome as he wild has long 
w &at down fo our banquet, and joined in oui song, 

Afid while the light hearted, the cheerful, and fiee, 
Unites in out pleasures, paitakea of our glee, 

C 'ate shall not approach him, nor soirow appal, 

'J luy ross not the thieshold ot Hallidon Hall 
Li t winter then come, with hei frost, and her snoqr, 

I h< ream one wfli caie for his coming I trow* 

Poi stii 1 shall our loof be the wandereis home, 

And h* e as the common to all that will come, 

Wnerc, wanned by our fire, without let or <ontioul. 

He inaj teast of the table, and quift of the bowl \ 
then fill up c ich cup, and we’ll dunk om and all, 
Long life to the glories of Hallidon Hall. 

Should any lash mortal m time be so bold, 

1 o h t our warm he » thstont gi oiv thei i less ami fold. 
Move the howl fiom its station, oi fasten tin door, 
(idinst the happy, tin wi etched, the tub, or the poor, 
1 hen < uised he that soidid ind mggaully si ivt, 

Mi\ he piss unrog irded, nninoucncd to bis gravt. 

And soomi the butei that bung shall tall, 

Who blots the blight lionouts ot Hallidon Hall 


) he list wise seenud to iflord 
11 ot thun much pltisun, since 
tli(> k< pt chanting its tom concilia 
ding lines, tor the space ot sevu il 
iniuutcs, after they had done with 
tin rest ot the song, i hey w< rt 
either pltised with tin imtheuu 
which it tout urn d, or, what is ( qua] 
lypiobable, wt it th tcnmm d to h ive 
tliiii — 

u winding* bout 
Of linked sweetness long d/aun out * 

At length, howevtr, the re pc itt d 
sounds ot Hallidon Hall giadually 
died iw &) ,to the infmito satisiac tion 
of the numeiouA feathered inhabi- 
tants ot the adjoining outhouses, 
who having been aw akened by the 
noise m the first instance joined in 
chorus, but who nowon finding the 
more rational part of created beings 
cease to hit then volt es, composed 
themselves again to sleep Silence 
was om e raoierc stored, gq that when 
the gallant cock crowed lus last loud 
note of 4*hance he could be dis- 
tinctly heard. While the “jovial 
crew’* were rtcoveung their breath, 
of moistening their 4ty throats with 
liberal draughtsof their iavounte 
beverage, a short and silent pads* 
ensued; but this stillness was soOn 
distmberf by the fosy fated dame 


JVl«iri>prj, who uttering a most tan- 
king shnek, sprung troin ha sta- 
tion at the window, declaring that 
she saw two men coming towaids 
the house ind galloping as hard 
as they could “ ind lookipg” as she 
elegantly observed “moie like devils 
than im*n, Wilkins, and Job M »son 
supplied her plan at the window in 
in instant, which post tliev had 
v at uly gained when they beheld 
two horsemen pass by them with 
t! e rupuht) of lightning “Oh, hov * 
verj gallant, Dalton, 1 t xcl limed the 
t >rmer, halt l itovn ated with the tre»- 
quent ipphcationswhiih he had made 
m couise ot the evening to the oit 
replenished pitehei “ rule on, ride on 
old boy, dei 1 1 ike me hut you* 1 catch 
hiui now—- He’s chated the gate as 
I’m a living *oul T ” Honest Job 
however, seemed to look upon what 
he had seen in a more impressive 
light than his halt sobei it rends, 
and drawing near again to his terri- 
fied companions at tne lire, declared 
with an abundance ot significant 
looks and mysterious shakes of the 
head, “that it was no everyday 
sight that he had seen, for,” obsei veil 
fie “ the first man was no other than 
L>leb Neverloose, and he that wa* 
behind, was the old lord of Hallidon 
himself, or else never let me trust my 
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>wn eyes Again, for lie rode upon his 
jld grey mare, that Caleb sold to 
Ralph Kashtop, only List Saturday, 
and which was turned to graze in his 
orchard at the hack of the church , 
yard. H6od-bye gentlemen, its a foul 
night when the dead rise finm the 
grave, and every man is best off under 
I*ift own thatch" at surji, times say 1, 
so good nii>ht to ye, good night " 

\ Old Job adjusting a ragged hat 
to his head, turned towards the < 
door, and walked out with a very 
slow and solemn step, ilis neigh- 
bours who looked upon him as nil ’ 
oracle, one after another followed his 
example, ami bent their way home- 
wards, muttering as they went some- 
thing about tlufr Hall of Hallidon, 
and the last words of Roger Dalton. 
One only remained asleep by the lire, 
and when the propriety of retireing 
to rest was suggested to him, it 
was with some difficulty that he 
found his way up stairs to bed ; 
when wrapt in* the ileery mantles of 
the poppy-loving-god he forgot the 
mysterious sight that had terrified 
his companions, and thought no 
more of the sports and revels of 
Hallidon Hall. 

The next morning sun was up 
long before Harry Wilkins; and 
the dews had disappeared from the 
grass sometime, ere he had done his 
breakfast; but that repast ended, ho 
‘ rose. from the table with the full de- 
termination of again attempting to 
gamadiuissiou into llie “old castle,” 
where he had spent the happiest 
hours of his life. Not in the least 
daunted by his failure the preced- 
ing evening, he seemed confident, 
that though refused entrance in the 
darkness of the night, that Caleb 
dared not shut the door against him 
in the broad day. Ife was also, douW- 
lesslv encouraged by the boast which 
he could make ot ‘‘having a no 
small portion of Dalton blood mixed 
with his own.” .Leaving his horse 
at the inn, he took the path which 
led across the fields to the, once gay 
Hall of Hallidon. Every thing 
around, fields, hedges, trees, looked 
-to him just as they had done fifteen 
years before, hut whop he drew near 
the ^nd of his walk, the scene be- 
•om » e altered, for sime he .had been 
there it had undergone many an<^ 
grievous changes. No h uman being 
met bis sight, the house itsejf, he 
saw stood m its old place, but had 


lost its ancient hospitable appear- 
ance. The yard in front, one side 
of which was once lined with ken- 
nels, whose tenants were wont to 
run frisking and harking to wel- 
come all who appro n bed, now wore 
quite a different aspect:* nothing 
stirred to denote that he was in 
the neighbourhood of a human ha- 
bitation. A large white cat th«tt 
scampered across the lower end, 
was the only living thing that greet- 
ed his view. Crossing a low stile 
at the bottom of the yard, he reach- 
ed the building itself. He lifted 
the latch, Imt the door was fast, 
lie then step! aside, and looking 
through one of the windows, heheW 
the room that had so otten in forinei 
times, echoed hack his shouting and 
his laughter : the oak table too, 
seemed to stand in its old situation ; 
but one bench alone remained of 
the many* that were ome ranged 
round the walls of the tormer; and 
every thiog was returned trom the 
latter; the only article which now 
rested there was a case of rusty pis- 
tols, intended no doubt to frighten 
away all intruders. The hearth was 
without a lire, and the whole inte 
rior looked, in the eyes ot the self- 
invited. visitoi, like a perfect wil- 
dernes. He again returned to the 
door, against which he began knock- 
ing with the end of a hnge horse- 
whip, hallowing at the same lime 
most lustily* After he had conti- 
nued this exercise foi about the' 
space of a quarter of an hour, he 
beheld the head of an old woman 
thrust out of a small window above, 
who enquiied in rather a shrill voice 
who he was, and what it was he 
w anted, “ what do I want,” ex- 
claimed her enraged visitor, “ what 
think you old bag* but to get in to 
be sure ? and what tlie fiend do you 
mean by keepings an honest man 
outside all this time? come down 
I say, and open the door.** The 
old dame, by no means pleased 
with this salutation, lifted up her 
voice to its highest pitch, and in- 
armed him, “ that she would let 
nobody in, lor her niastei was ill a 
bed, and she was not going; to come 
down to please the king hisn&olf, 
'much less every idle beggar that 
chose to corue hallowing there for 
what ho could get,** and with thi» 
*sko withdrew from the parley, and 
shut the leaden window with such 
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force, that two of its diamond shaped 
panes fell from their leaden frames 
upon the head Of Wilkins, who, not- 
withstanding 1 , that he rc commenced 
his assaults, and continued them for 
some time with nuabated violence, 
was unable to nuke the least impres- 
sion either on the dooi or the ears 
of those within Finding his efforts 
fiuitless, at length he gave over his 
unavailing attempts, and tinning 
away, he cursed m his heart, both 
mastii and maid, and retraced his 
steps to the place from whence he 
hid stalled 

The iepc its of the illti ss of (. aleb 
Neiuloose sp»ead rapidly thiough 
the adjoining village, atwhhh Job 
Mason and lus ciomes shook their 
heads 111 ominous umsnn tog c the 1 ; 
lou-telling futuie events, and fore- 
boding awful things to the man, 
who, a< cording to the u opinion, had 
hi ought upon liimselt the < urses of 
the djing Two days aftei this event 
took pi it e, as the jovial guest of the 
Hlne Lion, was mounting his steed, 
mOidei to return to the metropolis, 
(having tailed m the objei t he had 
in view, of passing the icmainder 
of h's da^s mi mly in ttie house of 
his icLitiou) the tolling of the hell 


in the neighbouring steeple fell 
heavily — no, not heavily, but rather 
the revei se, upon his ear. “ Ah, ah!” 
said hi, withdi awing his uphftul 
foot from the stirrup — ‘f Rogyr Dal- 
ton calls tliee Caleb, and thdu must 
go too, and leave every fair acre of 
pasture and meadow for a seven-foot 
grav c ip the church \ aidof Halhdon.” 
He was not wrong in his conjecture, 
for news was soon brought of the 
death of the miser, who had bade 
faiewcll to the world on the pre- 
feeding night. 

On the following day he was car- 
ried to his final resting place, amidst 
the si 01 n of many, the pity of a few, 
but the i egret of none. Various 
wcie the causes assigned foi his 
death, sumc advociting one opinion, 
some another; while Job Mason 
took care to support bis own with 
all the eloquence he was master of, 
commenting with all due mystery 
on the cmumsUnus of the two 
horsemen wjiuli he had seen from 
the window of the Blue Lion. 

On the death of Ncver-loose, Har- 
ry Wilkins became possessed of the 
Dalton estate, and rcstoied it once 
inoxe to its ancient splendoui. 


AM. 

(Contmued Jt ompape 30 ) 

Oh f who t m tell the deafening dm, 

1 hat shakes the mas^y bittlenunt. 

When leaguering foes ioipe pouring in 
From i liasms in eviry quiitci rent? — 
Whin stilling smoke and flame arise, 

What iwtnl peals ascend the skies ! 

While mix’d with women’s shriller tones, 
Thi wounded vmt their dismal moans,, 
ill agony’s convulsive gioans 
Aie silenced only by the crash, 

Of tupling tovvi r> th it downward dash 
Tlieu headlong wright of thundeiing stones 
Upon a thousand writhing bones. 

And which around a uimson splash. 
Where’er the i rumbling ruins gape, v 
Like that express’d tiom the juicy grape. 
But where was she, that helpless maid, 

By hands unknown, unseen, convey’d ? 

She passed the battling ranks along. 

Nor Wrd the din, nor view’d the throng ; 
And, when tier terror passed away, 

Withm the hostile camp she lay. 

Stretch’d on a rough and martial bed, 

By blood-stain’d hands in fury spread. 

Of banners captuied from the flying. 

And garments lorn from dead and dying. 
Oh ! what her feelings were, when lifting 
From that rude couch her deathly cheek 



Pale as the snow o'er the mountain drifting. 
She saw the pillow she had prest 
With red and glowing moisture reek, 

The blood — perhaps of Selim’s breast ! 

Yet had she not the power to fly 
From the fell sight that met her eye. 

Hut lay i^ith such chill horror there 
As the lost wretch is doom'd to bear 
Who, faint and bleeding on the plain 
Whence, whence he ne'er shall rise again, 

' Beholds around his festering form 
The carcase-loving vultures swarm, 

Aqd every moment perch more near, 

Losing their own , doubling'Aw fear ; 

And when the feeblest e^y — a wave, 

The lightest of his hand — would save 
From the fell prey-bird’s famish'd beak. 

Nor arm can stir, nor tongue can speak. 

8he felt upon that gory couch 
Her soul beneath its horrors crouch, 

As sinks the heart of him who lies, 

Escaped from shipwreck, on the strand, — 
Alas ! without the strength to ri.se ! — 

And sees the encroaching wave dash o’er 
A wider portion of the snore. 

And sweep from off the shelving sand 
The nearest pebbles to the brim, 

Knowing ’twill next return for him. 

Her wilder’d glance in vain was wandering 
Amongst the crowd that round her drew ; 
On every warlike visage pondering. 

It could not fix on one she knew. 

” Oh, Alla !" then she inly said, 

“ Has the holt fall’n on Selim’s head ? — 

“ It has, it has, for well I know 
“ His sire was chieftain of the foe ; 

“ And he must sure have. sunk in fright, 

*• Or never would this sickening sight 
M His loved one here disgust and fright 
“ Oh I long ere this his step had shed 
“ To bear me fiom this place of dread, 

“ Which, dreary as it is, were heaven 
“ If his loved presence here were given.” 

But no ; not yet was Selim’s fate 
So dreadful as her terrors painted, — 

Nor yet his soul had past the gate 
That opes to the Moslem by sin untainted* 
But half on heaven’s bright way had down 
To claim its high and star-geoton’d throne, 
When as it c$st one fond glance hack 
Oft her it lpft so sad and lone, 

It strait resumed its earthward track. 
Ycs-^nought but shp could render life 
Endurable, nay, wish’d for too* 

When crawling from the scene of strife, 
Bathed in the blood of those he slew, 

Mix’d with his own breast’s crimson dew* 
He lone lay lingering on the plain, * 

Orasp’d in the demon-clutch of pain. 

His was a maddening agony 
That bids all thought, all reason, fly ; 

And the strong consciousness of one 
Who breathed for him, add him alone* 



Whose life with his was intei twined, 

Had more of instinct than of mind , 

As midst the phantasms of a dream, 

View’d but bv Fancy's wildenng gleam, 

One well-known form is bnghtly spied, 

When all aie dark and stiange beside. 

Yet Selim dreamt not; — ne’er could sleep 
'I he sufftnng in oblivion steep. 

His iest uftnumber’d blades bad pierced. 

But miss’d Ins life, and well, in sooth. 

Was even thrust with gain amerced 
By the’ swift afm of that bold youth. 

But he was bent ou nobler prey, 

And ever since the light of day 
First broke on shining lance and mail. 

Whose whiteness made tin mom look pile; 

There where the bickering blade Hash’d quit kest, * 
Where the dark shower ot di ith till thickest, 
Onward he piest, with ill the u al 
A bridegiQom’sthiohhinf, heait i in tetl, 

Rushing to clasp his passion s pit/t. 

The cause and soother ot his sighs. 

With sur h an ♦ \li< > ot w lath 
He flies to ci oss dread Osman’s path, 

And, as tacli mouldering tr igincnt falls. 

Fears lest the tent and rocking walls 

Entomb within a giate of stone 

*1 hen loid, w hose head he counts his own. 

He knew the bower where Ztlla pined 
Hung o er flit \ ci go of tin d it k*si i, 

And, weie all else to flame < onsijfn d. 

Would still tinsmith <1, unshaken he 
Like one small nest un a topmost bough. 

When tv’i y b» ant h is lopp’d below 
So nought ot fear for hoi loved sike 
Could tin n histhusf foi \engeamt slake, 

And on he hurst through ioemui s lank, 

And as the «i ml tends s mk. 

And toll’d u ross his blood) tiaik 

'I hen ( rushing fragments, huge and black; 

He o’ei flit sain ohstiuction spring, 

And through the domes his loud \oice lang. 

On Osm m s h itrd name still tailing, 

Not heaid the mins loundhun tailing, 

That seem’d to wait hut till he past. 

^Bismill ih ? he is found al last !” 

Yei, it was Osman with a blow 
Tliat never look’d so stein as now ; 

Though smear’d with many a goiy soil. 
Unwearied with the mmderous toil, 

It lower’d on Selim such a scowl 
As hungry wo|\es, who nightly pi owl 
For human piey, with startling howl, 

Fix on the traveller stiagghng n^ai. 

And kill him, basilisk-like, wfrth fear 
’Twas^ttch a daikaml envious frown 
As Eblis wore, when looking down 
From Eden’s wall, he saw the first 
Fair shape of man> and deem’d his own 
Then doubly hideous aud accurst : 

Foi if a face Ui angei seen 
*Can aught of beauty sull retain, 
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If the far west with evening shorn 
Beam* lovely through the darkening* rain. 
Young Selim's form was then as bright 
As e’or was given to mortal sight. 

He knew not that* nor paused to eye 
The visage of his enemy, 

But with a whirl which, like the blast 
That on the desert’s leafless way 
Holds over all its withering sway, — 

No force could turn aside, or stay 
One mortal stroke, the first, the last. 

He clove stern Osman’s turban head, 

Who, eVe he lav among the dead. 

Prom his broad belt* a pistol drew, 

And dying half avenged his fall, , 

For Selim’s breast received the ball, 

And down he sank in darkness top, 

And weltering on the cold earth lay 
Till the first swoon had pass’d away; 

Then faintly dragged his wounded form 
O’er mangled heaps yet moist and warm, . 
And though 'neathmany tottering arch 
The next tophaike’s resounding breath 
May topple down ou all beneath, 

He needs must bend his bleeding march, 

Oft would he pause awhile to trace 
The features of some well-known face 
.That late was flush’d with health’s red ImO, 
Bttt now o’erspread with livid blue, 

Until that open spot he gain’d 
Where. now This stiffening frame remain’d. 

In torment few have e’er sustain’d. 

But when the battle’s din was o’er, — 

The craven shriek, the cannon’s roar, 

And crash of columns, beard no more, — 
When all was still, save the faint cry 
Of some crush’d wretch, who, ere he die. 
Wishing one look upon the sky. 

With strength which is not of the world, 

A burning mass aside has hurl’d, 

. And breathes the freshening air again, — 
Alas ! ’tis but tobreathe in paint — 

A hand of stragglers roving round 
The field, the bleeding Selim found, 

And when they knew him for their chief. 
They bore him to the Pasha’s tent, 

Who soon, to give his sop relief, # f 
A leach of skill nnri vail’d jent. 

And piteous 'twas to see hith vent 
O’er his fond boy a father’s grief. 

Bat ere had set trie blushing sun, , 

That this foul scene had look’d upon, 

One litter slowly took the road 
Towards many a gilded minaret 
Whereon his last effulgent glow’d,* 

As on the green-sea "wave he set ; 

And ere the night breeze had blown O’er 
Full many a prostrate arch and tower 
That erst his liberal course had Stay’d, 

Ere Osman fell by SejlipiVblade; 

That youth had reached ,hts father's home,, 
The conquering Ali> princely dome, 

- ’ *' » . (To ha eifytitt -,fV" •' 
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THE DEPARTURE. 

« Kara avia in terria.” 


“ This is a serious undertaking 
which f have embarked in, a heavy* 
task to perforin, a long journey 
which I have before me,” said Mr. 
Mandeville to his trusty steward, 

“ It is indeed, * replied the faithful 
servant with a sigh, “ and I wish 
that I was welcoming you home sir, 
instead of seeing you off. Alas ! one 
never knows what may happen in a 
foreign country, a man cannot feel 
hold and independent any where out 
of Great Britain: you know, sir, the 
unsettled state of the continent, the 
revolutions which have happened, ' 
and may happen again, the absolute 
power of foreign kings, the uncer- 
tainty of their laws, the hatred borne 
towards strangers in some places, 
the murders and robberies in others, 
the envy of certain countries which 
possess not the advantages of Old 
England, the—” here Mr. M&nde-' 
ville stopped him. “ In pity honest 
Jones, proceed no farther. I am al- 
ready enough out of spirits, so do 
not damp them further I beseech 
you. It is not all those apprehensions 
which cast a gloom over me. The 
continent is neitfecr strange nor 
unpleasant to me. I passed three 
years in France, Flanders, and Ger- 
many, in my youth, and it is not 
without the .anticipation of much 
enjoyment, and the gratification of 
innocent curiosity, that I am des- 
tined to view Italy and romantic 
Switzerland. Whatafflicts me, is the 
loss of friends and relations, whom 
I love most truly, the localities of 
home, old fashioned ideas, >vhich 
render the land of my inheritance 
dear to me, my good neighbours, 
the honest fears of my tenants, the 
poor whom I consider as fety people, 
nay even, (although it is a weakness) 
the animal and vegetable world which 
environs Mande ville Hall, my faitHf- 
ftil dogs, my cattle for pleasure and 
agriculture, my improvements, :thc 
trees which I have planted;' the gar- 
den which lias grown under tny eye, 
and which was daid out the day I 
came of age, my po^r father Ypic- 
turein the hall, Which so often 

■ e.m. * - 


brings hack to my remembrance his 
many • virtues, in a word, a thou- 
sand things which have charms for 
none but myself.” “Pardon me, 
sir,” interrupted the steward, “your 
father’s memory will long be dear to 
all tbe neighbourhood, and to his 
tenants children’s children; there 
could not be a more honourable gen- 
tleman, a j lister magistrate, a better 
master^ nor a in orenospi table land- 
lord.” “ Would that I were as good 
as he/* resumed Mr. Mandeville, 

“ but Jones the packet will soon sail, 
and I have much to say to you. I 
take this journey, as you well know, 
not from doubt, or disaffection, not 
from fashion, or necessity, but for 
the benefit of Lady Mary's health, 
and for the finishing of my chil- 
d ren’s education, in order to give them 
a refined taste, increased learning, 
and to raise them to an equality with 
other young people dcstined.to move 
in the* same sphere with themselves. 
This is a sort of tax which must he 
paid to polished society, a sacrifice 
which 1 freely offer, hoping that 
your poor mistress ’ will ^return re- 
instated in her health, and that my 
children may reap the benefit which 
is proposed for them. 1 shall not 
let my town house, lam not in want 
of money, and, I, therefore, desire 
that you wilt offer it to my youngest 
brother during my absence. It will 
save him two or three hundred 
pounds during the session of par- 
liament. I .shall only take my ridiug 
horses over with ine, my carriage 
horses are old, and travelling will 
not ' improve them, therefore turn 
them out in the park until my re- 
turn. Pray take particular, care to 
keep the garden :ajid grounds in 
good order, and every thing just as 
if I were at home, the weeding, 
picking of stones, hedging and pru- 
ning, will give bread to a number of 
poor people ; you have already a‘ list 
of my |>ensibners r ahd, I say, do not 
forget to go on with and to finish 1 
^ the cottage which, I have built for, 

’ ^he widow, of my father ’^huntsman, 
wholosfchia life by *a fall from bia 
/* ,i ^*- 
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horse ; I mean to jyive the game of ladyship is waiting, the young: peo- 
rtty preserve a jubilee whilst I am pie are in high spirits, the sails are 
abroad; but do not be too strict set, the wind blows right out of the 
about a few hares nor birds on the harbour, and you will have plenty 
rest o( the manor, I will have no of passengers onboard. 0 The hill 
severity exercised except against ac- was discharged and the passengers 
tual depredators. 1 shall discharge now passed in review, whilst Man- 
n one of my servants, nor will I have cleville was shading hands with his 
any of them put on, hoard wages, ’trusty steward, and giving further 
We feed and grow enough for them directions to he observed in his ab- 
all, nor have we any lack of timber sence. Here was Lord Oldminstcr, 
to warm them on a winter’s night: wlio was sentenced .by Dame Folly 
you will tap the October on my to seven years transportation for 
birth dav* make merry and drink gaming, during which period, all his 
my health, I shall not forget you, l estates were to be at nurse, his stud 
assure you, there are no fields which w as sold, his houses let, his timber 
will look so green in my eyes as cut down, until bis domain became 
those of my forefather’s, nor will a mere waste; and all his servants 
any tree afford me so delightful a turned adrift. Next, Sir Venery 
■shade as that which 1 have enjoyed Vauip, off for an undecided term, 
under my ovvii at home, from child- until lie can get over the damages 
hood to' manhood, and from man- awarded in a case of Critn. ( on. 
hood (here he looked gravel v, and Colonel Clnlterwhcel, put out, ox- 

his voice sunk) to the decline of tiuguished for life, ruined by all 

life.” “Oh! dear sir,'* said the manner of extravagance, and never 
steward, his lips faultering as he more to shine in fashion’s circle, 
pronounced these ivords, “ what is Moses Ihiilern, a rich money lender, 
forty-five? and to one in such fine gone for a year or two in order not 
health, so regular in lii$ habits, and to appear on a certain trial. Michael 
so unimpared in his constitution? 0 Adolphus O’Brag, esq. to try his 
“ Should I not live to return, ’’added fortune abroad, or to stay but the 
the just Mandevilley “ y6u will find period necessary to plead the statute 
your name in my will, and you may of limitation.* Sandy M'Clishelash, 
take my full length picture out of to look about, him until lie can see 
the breakfast room and hang it up bow bis bankruptcy turns out. Miss' 
in your parlour. 4 am almost asha- Moody for a husband. Lady Floren- 
mrti to have three portraits of myself tine for a winter and a wardrobe, 
at .Mandcville Hall, a full length Peter Playfair for a hoax. Sir Henry 
in my College gown, painted to ifyenis, a battered beaux running 
please my poor mother, and placed away with his neighbours wife, ami 
in her heu room, a three quarter’s the ‘fashionable Ralph Random, of 
length by an Italian artist in the whom more will be seen imme- 
drawing room, and the one intended diately. Few, few indeed, leave 
for you in a hunting dress.” home like Mr. Mandcville ; but now' 

The steward would have thanked for young Random, 
hitn respectfully and affectionately, ‘{flow is the wind ?° said a figure 
bul true gratitude is no orator. The haying* all the appearance of dis- 
‘ wav in flush of the cheijft, and the gvti^ to the waiter. “Quito fair,” 
filling eye-lid, are generally the only replied he, with an obsequious smile 
interpreters of the language of the and a complaisant bow; “quite fair 
heart. Honest Jdnes’s utterance was sir, and plenty on it, you’ll be can* 
nearly choaked: be breathed thick, teredovc*in less ’than three hours, 
and a blessing died upon his lips ere no doubt some of the ladies will bo 

he could waft it up to heaven. The sick, and it would be more advisable 

vvaiter entered at the moment, it ivas for them to wait for the next packet.” 
best for both of them. “ All is c< I wish they would,” said the man 

ready sir/* s«»id he, shewing a wrapped up in a: horse cloak, a ben- 

lengthy bill at the same time, “ her iaruin, a thick silk kerchief,, covering 

* * ■ . 

" r ' , • * *+* 

* It mistaken notion that persons absent from England cannot plead the 
statut^'ibey have only to. come over, fojr a time and to keep snug. - v > 
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half his face, and a large hat slouched 
like the sombrero of a Spaniard 
equipped for a serenade, an expe- 
dition of discovery, or a stiletto at- 
tack. Then turning, to a friend in a 
similar cloak and dress he said, 

“ the wind can’t be too high Jack, 
for it was d — ly low in the west, and 
'there was no means of raising it:” 
here it short pause ensued, whilst 
the two eociii one of which seemed 
the facsimile of the other, whispered „ 
together. “ I don’t like that cove 
in mourning Harry," said Jack to his 
brother Mu phty, u he makes me shud- 
der like a lawyci , it would he a pretty 
joke, if the rase illy coach-maker, 
the jeweller, - or Mordecai from the 
city had sent the d — d fellow after 
us; hut if worst comes to' worst, 1 
will step in between you : lie cannot 
know one from the other, and when 
he fastens upon ine, I’ll floor him,, 
and you can break away, whilst the 
hy-standers are gazing at our set to. 
If once 1 'get his head in chancery he 
wont he able to see a hole in a 'lad- 
der or to distinguish a mail from a 
beast here they both laughed, but, 
stifled the mirth flowing from this 
gentlemanlike conceit and happy 
thought, in the voluminous foldsof 
capes, handkerchiefs and collars. 
Jack evinced symptoms of impa- 
tience, At length all was bustle 
amongst the passengers, and we 
were tar on our way to the packet ; 
iti about a minute after, a 'chair, 
commonly used to take persons down 
to the salt-sea baths, passed by, when 
the soeii, who were marching off in 
quick time to the vessel, were con- 
vulsed with laughter: they, however, 
hid their faces in their cloaks, and . 
lost no time in jumping on board ; 
the lading of the sedan, equally y 
muffled up, was lowered upon deck, 
wben out limped, nbt a lame duck, 
but a lame dandy ; not a bear, htt a 
buck of the first head, his knee being 
enveloped in three yards of flannel. 
Our sheets were filled, the pier 
was cleared,, it was blowing great 
guns, as the sailors term it, aud nu- 
merous spectators were on the sho^c 
observing us cut through the waves 
with incredible velocity. I amused 
myself, (for I am an old sailor) 
with rontemplatjngthe countenances 
of the crowd, whose persons and 
features were, diminish mg every 
, second to ourView, “ Thus it is, 1 p ' 


said 1, “ tkaMvc lose sight of each 
other In the rough voyage through 
life, remembrance sinks into no- 
thing relatively to absent friends, 
Other objects fill their former place 
in the mi Ad;, the nearest are the most 
looked up to, and in a brief period 
of tirnei the absent are forgotten ; 
but such is life throughout, for as the 
corporal said, 4 anTwe not here to 
dayandgone to morrow ?* ” Whilst I 
could 'discern the lines of the fea- 
tures on land, I clearly descried the 
faithful servant standing like a sta- 
tue representing grief, aqd keeping 
his eye on his beloved master until 
the packet boat must have appeared 
to him like a speck in the water. 
Mr. Mamie vi lie nailed him with his 
hat repeatedly, and seemed to sym- 
pathize with the feelings of an hum. 
ole friend, for such is an attached 
and trusty servant. There was -waving 
of handkerchiefs from friends left 
behind, curiosity standing on tip- 
toe to sec us ride out the gale, self- 
approval from landlords and waiters, 
for having made a gallant Unsuc- 
cessful charge upon us, gloominess 
and disappointment in other faces* 
whether from rival plunderers, or 
Dover sharks, who liad not been able 
lo have a little picking at us, or 
from creditors arrived too late and 
finding their birds flown I know 
not, but such they had the. appear- 
ance of, and my fancy was after- 
wards confirmed. 

Our little wooden walls now repre- 
sented another scene, some of our pas- 
sengers stowed themselves below as 
soon as possible, among them, the 
Mandeviile family, either from sick- 
ness, or the awakened .Weakness (at 
least so called by the unfeeling majcK 
rity of society) brought into action 
on leaving home p others retired to' 
escape observation, either from fear r 
or from the mysterious eirrnm&tan* 
ccs of their departure; the triune*; 
virate, now unmasked, extricated 
their phisogs (as' the fancy call 
them) from the incumbrances around 
thorn, looked up, put hack the co- 
pious folds of their drapery, and 
each smiled on the othet, the mem- 
ber (of this Chaise society) who had 
been chaired , turned out to be Ralph 
Random, he was supposed to h;*vu 
almost broken his leg, and to he in 
such an agonv that*' he could not 
walk, and Tie bad a doiflestiV who 
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played “ the lying valet”* frohi life 
and habit, and who amused the en- 
quiring few with a maivollons ac- 
count of his master's fall into a 
stone quarry, sixty-feet deep, and 
the loss of a valuable horse on that 
horrific occasion. The faithful rela- 
tion served as a hint to his master to 
limp most deplorably, and to call 
for a scat on deck whereon to re- 
pose his Icq. The fact was, that he 
and Harry had taken leg from 4 town, 
'and, had an almost neck and neck 
race with the hounds of the law, 
who run after fashion’s votaries, and 
who reverse the order of things 
by the Doe and the Roe pursuing 
the jolly dogs or puppies who break 
coder on a cloudy morning. When 
we were about half-way over, Harry 
broke out into heroics, and ex- 
claimed, 

rt O*er the wide waters of the dark 
blue sea. 

Our thoughts are boundless and our 
persons* free,” 

This caused another laugh, Mr. Man- 
deville looking contemptuously upon 
the three youths. 

From some broken convocation. 


unintentionally picked up, it ap- 
peared that Jack was only taking a 
trip to see his friends safe on the 
other side of the water, and that he 
was charged with making teirna 
with the creditor of one of them, 
and of misleading those of the other, 
by putting his departure for Home 
in the papers, and giving it out 
that he was to be absent for fiye 
years. This said Harry Hotspur will, 
4 uo doubt, make the play as long as 
he can, and then make off to the 
other side and join his worthy asso- 
ciates. 

The reader will have little diffi- 
culty in imagining how the rest of 
the passengers felt on this occasion, 
as he has already been introduced 
to them personally . Their charactei » 
therefore require no comment. It 
may seem late to state, that the 
writer hereof wis bound to Paris 
on business, as he considers him- 
self an object of no importance, 
and has givrn this living scene, 
merely in the quality of what 
he is, namely, an observei of man- 
kind, and through the journey of 
of life. 

Viator 


ARISE MY LOVE 

u Solomon’s Song.” Chap. II. 

Ai isc ! my Love, the new born -gale 
Breathes softly o’er each fragrant vale; 

The rains are pa<*t: — from sapphire skies 
Darts the warm beam ; lo ! winter flies. 

The soul of music wakes, and now, 

’Mid the wild notes of sky and bough, 

The turtle's voice, in accents bland, 

Floats through Judea’s pleasant land. 

How balmy is Judea’s breeze ! < 

How lovely are her flowers and tiees 1 
The fig drinks lustre from the sun. 

The vines from ** bud to beauty ” run. 

Arise! my Love, the h*af-wrcatl»ed hills. 

And flowers that fringe the sparkling rills. 

And songs that roll, and gales that play. 

At mom, await thee— come away. 

O! let ine hear thy voice divine. 

And view the living lustre shine, 

Prom eyes to me move dear — more bright 
Than alt spring’s heaven of life and light. 

O \ what were spring without thee, love, 

Or minstrelsy below*— above— 

Bud, leaf, bloom, flower, or genial ray? 

Arise, my fair one* come away. 

* Tbie change of the word mind into persons was Correct, they were not men 
of mind. 
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f.N commencing our labours on 
tbo Periodical Press, it is proper to 
observe, that some .articles appeared 
on this subject in the European 
Magazine, entitled, “ The Re- 
viewers Reviewed,” before the late * 
change in the editorship; but tlie 
evils we complain of, and the view 
which we intend to take of the 
subject, will be found to * differ 
essentially from those contemplated 
by the writer of the former articles, 

’ England never produced so many 
original writers, or so many original 
works, as she does at the present 
moment, but it is not merely in 
their encreased number that Eng- 
lish literature differs essentially 
from any former period of its his- 
tory; for a difference in number, 
properly speaking, is only a differ- 
ence in quantity, not in quality. 
The real difference arises from the 
encreased number of critics or re- 
viewers, and the influence which 
they exercise over the literature of the 
age. By a species of unaccountable 
delusion, which cannot entirely re- 
sult from an admission or conscious- 
ness of our own ignorance, we trust 
implicitly to the guidance of re- 
viewers, and look upon original 
writers as a class of people with 
no one of whom it is safe to be ac- 
quainted, until he is recommended 
to us by the reviewers. Tho latter 
are our literary monitors, our om- 
niscient mentors, udder whose guar- 
dian care we think it impossible to 
err. It never occurs to us, that tlic 
critic is as liable to impose upon us 
as the original writer, and wv ifcout 
the opinion of Pope, when he tells 
us, that 

“Ten ' censure wrong, for one who 
writes amiss.”' 

But if we be really wiser than Pope, 
what need have we of reviewers at 
aril ? Or why is it we dare not ven- 
ture any opinion on the merits of a 
work, until we are first made ac- 
quainted with th e sentiments of the 
reviewer regarding Pope judged 
always for himself; 


ed t.o the opinion of others, he was 
ultimately determined by his own 
judgment. We do not pretend to 
be so wise : we tremble to offer an 
opinion on a new work, and yet we 
assnifie more wisdom than Pope by 
maintaining that the only person 
we can safely entrust ourselves to is 
the reviewer. If Pope be right, we 
are involved in tenfold ignorance; 
and if he be wrong, we aro ten times 
wiser than ho was, as he maintained' 
that there were ten critics wrong 
for one original writer $ while we 
maintain, if not the direct contrary, 
at least, that reviewers are more ge- 
nerally right than authors. That 
the majority of readers are guided 
by a belief in this opinion* though 
no reader, perhaps, is willing to 
avow it, is a fact which requires not 
to be proved by argument, while it 
is known, that’ the best production 
that can possibly proceed from the 
press, has no chance of being read 
till it is first reviewed. Is not this 
trusting more to the reviewer than 
to the original writer? Is not this 
tacitly and virtually maintaining, 
that instead of ten, there is notone 
“ critic censnres wrong, for one who 
writes amiss.” Whether, therefore, 
we be right or wrong in differing 
from Pope, we are equally inconsist- 
ent for if he be wrong, our superior 
knowledge and discriminating pow- 
ers, render us better qualified to 
judge for ourselves, without the aid 
of criticism, than he was; and, 
our neglecting' to do so, and suf- 
fering ourselves to be entirely led 
by tne reviewers, proves our in- 
consistency; but if we acknowledge 
him right, we are equally inconsist- 
ent in still maintaining, contrary to 
our own acknowledgment, that it 
is safer to trust to the critics, than 
either to the writers on whom they 
comment or to ourselves. In no 
country are readers so completely 
gulled by the cant of criticism as 
in England. John Bull hates, 
updn any occasion, to judge for 
himself, and therefore fie throws 
himself entirely at the mercv.of ig- 
norant and .self-interested reviewers. 
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—whose profits arc always in pro- 
portion to the dispatch with winch 
they get tip a review, and whose 
views and judgment of a work Are. 
always erroneous and superficial in 
proportion to their despatch. It is 
the interest of the critic to write a 
bad review, simply because it is hisf 
interest to write it hastily. How 
then can he he more safely relied 
upon, than the writer on whom he 
^comments. Besides, as his name 
' is seldom known to the public, 
lie has no character to lose; 
whereas the author publishes his 
name to the world, and conse- 
quently knows, that not only his 
fame, out his interest depends en- 
tirely on the opjnion \vhicn shall be 
entertained of his work. He is, 
therefore, unlike the critic, actually 
impelled, by self-interest, to confer 
upon his productions the highest 
possible degree of excellence. Whil- 
ever, ' therefore, we trust implicitly 
to the reviewers, and avoid the 
trouble of, thinking fo r ourselves, 
we cannot complain of being mis- 
taken, and of treating authors un- 
fairly, by judging of their works 
through the speculum of sclf-copsti- 
tuted critics. 

The philosophy of criticism to- 
tally unknown at present. Autho- 
rity is put for argument, and asser- 
tion for reason. It must be so, 
because the reviewer tells you it is 
so. Properly speaking, however, 
we differ from the last century, not 
in the multiplicity of our reviews, 
but in the multiplicity of works 
styling therpSelves reviews. Thus 
truth will appear obvious enough, 
if we only reflect fora moment on 
, thfcir nature and character. A mo- 
dern review is either an essay bn 
the subject treated of in the work 
which it pretends to review, or a 
history of the matter contained in 
the work, or, finally, a string of 
quotations selected from it, without 
\qfder, method, or connection. The 
’- iirst class of these reviews, of which 
* shall speak more hereafter, 

' though, virtual !y speaking, no rc- 
f all, is, however, more 

the attention of the reader?" 
than' either of the two last; the 
second i* g inete index to the work, 
and the lito we ave really unable to 
designate any appropriate name. 
The rcfidpr' who has paid no atten- 


tion to' the subject* and who never 
placed himself in the situation of 
the reviewer, never examined the 
process by which he got up wlikt he 
calls a ' review, can hardly believe 
that there are any suc h reviews as< 
we now mention, but nothing is 
easier than to prove the fact, and 
when proved, we think it cannot be 
denied, that such reviews are a pub- 
lic imposition. What avails if to 
be told, that a certain book contains 
such and such matter? Few books 
are without an index, and we there 
perceive at a glance the contents of 
tin? work, without incurring the ex- 
pense /of a review. Besides, what 
can bd more intolerable, than that a 
mere compiler, who picks up a few 
facts here and there, which he can ^ 
quickly do by the help of an index, ’ 
shou Id arrogate tohimself" a critic’s 
noble name,” for stringing them to- 
gether. With regard to his telling us, 
by way of fmhle, that the work i* 
“extremely interesting and well writ- 
ten,” or that it “cannot add very 
much to our stock of information,** 
or any other general observation of 
the kind, we reply, that if this he 
what entitles the reviewer to the 
M critic’s noble name,” we cannot 
perceive a shadow of nobility in it, 
nor even the shadow of a shade* 
Every man is a critic, the lettered 
and the unlettered, if a mere general 
approbation or disapprobation of a 
thing .be sufficient to constitute him 
one, for who does not praise or cen- 
sure every day of his life. To us it 
appears, that other qualifications are 
necessary, and we should think so 
were we even ignorant of them. The 
writers of articles in all our reviews 
arc known only no , their particular 
friends: the public know nothing 
about them ; and yet the public are 
called^, .upon to believe, that such 
and sgfcn a work is a good or had 
one, because an individual, of whom 
they know nothing, tells them so, 
without assigning the reasons frdth 
which lus judgement is deduced, or 
the principles on which it is found- 
ed. We do not say that this . is - 
always the case*: the reviewers scent 
to have no fixed plan. Sometimes . 
they give a kind of outline of what 
the work contains and dismiss it;— 
at dther times they till up thli out- 
line with extracts from the Work, 
and leave the*, reader to form his 
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own opinion. At other times they 
comment upon the work, if giving 
•it a good or bad character may be 
called a comment; and sometimes 
they venture to rest their comments 
upon philosophic principles ; but so 
unaccustomed arc they to reason 
Upon any thing, and ’so fond are 
they of dogmatizing, of making 
their own ipse dixit the jus, et nor- 
ma toquendi , that whenever they 
venture to reckon upon their author, , 
?ind justify their comments, by call- 
ing to their eid the immutable prin- 
ciples of truth and reason, they 
draw conclusions from these prin- 
ciples in ope number, which give * 
the lie direct to the conclusions 
which they deduce front them in the 
next. Of this we shall give so many 
instances in our future articles on 
this subject, that we doubt not of 
convincing oven those who are most 
unwilling to he convinced. Wo do 
not, indeed, expert that in reform- 
ing their understandings, and pla- 
cing truth so clearly before their 
eyes that they cannot help seeing 
it, whether they will or will not, 
that we shall succeed also in reform- 
ing their natures : we do not hope 
that thev will have virtue enough to 
acknowledge themselves in error ; 
hut this we do know, that if they do 
not acknowledge their errors, they 
will, at least, ait wisely in not at- 
tempting to support them. In the 
different periodical works which we 
shall have occasion to notice, we 
have little doubt uf proving, that 
each of them is guilty of one or 
other of the general charges which 
we have brought against them. 

We do not, however, mean to say, 
that, reviews are necessarily hurtful 
. to the interests of literature: we 
merely deprecate the prejudice on- 
tertained against works eith<$ spo- 
ken unfavorably of by the critics, 
or not spoken of at all, because we 
know some works of the greatest 
pierit which have never, so far as we 
could discover, been spoken of in 
any review whatever, as wc shall 
hereafter shew ; and also because we, 
know that the reviewer may deceive 
> us if he will, let us be ever so capa- 
ble of examining and judging for 
ourselves, whereas the author can 
nevef impose, except on the igno- 
rant. To whatrpurpose would he 
persuade us, that is ele- 


gant and perspicuous, his images 
delightful, his associations roman- 
tic, bis imagery luxuriant, his de- 
scriptions accurate, his manner per- 
spicuous, his colouring rich and 
natural, his conceptions sublime, his 
arguments founded on just premises, 
his deductions conclusive, his views 
of nature and her operations clear, 
of mind, and its affections distinct, 
and his general manner in per- 
fect harmony with the truth and 
modesty of nature; Let him claim 
these and all the varied merits of 
which genius is capable, and yet 
no reader is weak enough to allow 
the claim, unless he perceive clearly 
that he possesses them; and if he be 
incapable of determining, he sus- 
pects the justice of his claims alto* . 
gether, us he knows that merit and 
egotism are seldom combined. The 
author then can deceive no man, hut 
the critic can, if" he will, deceive 
every man who does not read or 
judge for himself. There can be no 
beauty without harmony or adap- 
tation' of parts, but we can never 
know whether any two parts har- 
monize or not, without knowing 
their mutual relation to all the other 
parts. Without this .knowledge two 
parts may appear to harmonize that 
are totally at variance, and to be 
at variance when they perfectly 
agree. The reviewer, consequently, 
who exhibits to our view only part 
of a work, may give these parts ao 
appearance of harmony when they 
arc at variance, and an appearance 
of being at variance when they are 
in concord; nor # can we possibly 
detect the imposition till we see the 
other parts, or, in other words, till we 
read the work a ml judge for ourselves, 
Besides, though we give little credit 
to what an author says of himself 
we are apt to believe every thing the 
reviewer says of him, as \ve perceive 
no object he can have in deceiving 
us, whereas the author has many. 
The latter then can never deceive 
us, but the former can always if 
he will. Reviews, consequently, 
can be of use only to those who 
read and judge' x6r themselves, 
for without doing so they can neither 
perceive the entire of the parts, nor 
the harmony, or want of b&wnoiiy, 

' that exists between them. 

Besides, td how many errors is 
the original writer subject . which 
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the reviewer may detect, though he 
is himself as. incapable of correcting 
them as if he never perceived them. 
Yet he exults over the poor author, 
and exposes him for being ignorant 
of that of which he is ignorant 
himself. It requires less intellectual 
acumen to detect a thousand* errors, 
than to discover one truth of which 
mankind have been always ignorant. 
Error does not always result from 
false perceptions, ^for perceptions 
may be very clear, and the conclu- 
sions deduced from them very er- 
roneous. Wc frequently imagine 
we. perceive the whole of a thing 
when we sefe only part ; hence,* 
though we should sec this part 
clearly and' distinctly, our reason- 
ings regarding it, and the views 
which we take of it, must evidently 
he erroneous If we mistake it for the 
whole. From this species of cvror, 
readers are frequently liable to be 
imposed upon by reviewers, for the 
{easpnin g of the critic may be oor- 
rcctand logical, as it regards that part 
of a work which he is immediately 
treating, considering it unconnected 
with any other part, or with all the 
other parts, and he, who reads only 
the critique, naturally gives the 
critic the merit of a just and rational 
investigation. Reviews, consequent- 
ly, are useful only to those who 
read the works commented upon be- 
fore they read the comments, because 
they serve to confirm or correct the 
judgements which they passed upon 
them already, if ably and impartial- 
ly Written, and if not, they serve to 
convince them of the danger of trust- 
ing to others, dn matters of which 
wc are not ourselves in a situation 
to take cognizance. If readers al- 
ways observed this caution, reviews 
would greatly tend to promote the 
interests of literature, because re- 
viewers would then find themselvc 
addressing readers who were as well 
prepared to offer an opinion as them- 
selves/ This would tend materially, 
to render them Cautious, honest, aiid 
impartial, for honesty then would be 
best policy. It would also 
/tpd to remove the tribe of pew 
eritibs, who are merely hacknicd in 
the trails of puffing, or damning 
every” jfeftf toil comes into their 
'bands* ffiitnbte to appreciate all ! 
their i4enls, and to perceive an 
their defects, they cannot weight 


them in the balance, and see which 
prevail. Neither can' they imagine 
with Madame de Stacl, that one 
beauty redeems a thousand faults. 
What would become of Shakspearu 
if his works were hitherto unknown 
to the world,gnd only just discover- 
ed, were they submitted to the .com? 
mentaries of such critics. His beau*: 
ties are of too fine and etherial a 
mould to be analized and explained 
by them, even if they perceived them, 
while his faults are not onlv sb pal- 
pable and easily delected, nut also 
so easily exposed, that the most 
stupid critic could satisfy eycry 
reader who had not perused his 
works, that Shakspeare was the 
veriest dolt that ever presumed to 
appear in print. Woe then be to 
him who trusts to a reviewer with- 
out an opportunity of judging for 
himself, or, in other words, without 
reading the works on which the 
reviewer comments. It is entirely 
owing to the habit of trusting im- 
plicitly to the critics, that reviews 
are at present so wretchedly con- 
ducted. They have a certain cant 
and speciousness about them which 
supplies the place of actual know- 
ledge. One of the most character- 
istic traits of our reviews is, that 
they address themselves to national 
prejudices. They wish to convince 
tlieir readers that they are English- 
men, and have English feelings, 
and under this guise they put forth 
the most arrant and palpable absur- 
dities that ever degraded the literary 
or philosophic page. That this 
pseudo-patriotic cant is one of the 
most characteristic traits of our re- 
views, wc shall satisfactorily prove 
in our future numbers; but, at 
present, we shall confine oursejve^ 
to ^the utility of reviews in gene- 
rall'v^The Edinburgh Review is de- 
cidedly an advocate for them, and 
the Westminster which has just 1 
made its appearance is equally hos- 
tile to them. The former is evident- 
ly the mdre rational and consistent, 
for i f reviews he necessarily hurtful to* 
the interests of literature, it is ob- 
vious that the respectable conductors 
of the^ Westminster are not onlyj- 
labouring to Undermine the interest? 
of literature, but actually profess tq 
do so. For" our parts we believe 
; neither of them, and pfefcr tp adopt* , 
lieje, as tyg do !n most eases, the 
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salutaiymaxiui, in medio tutmtmu * 
tits We be hew tint all the good 
or evil .uiMiig iiouj itvnws, de- 
fends upon tirujrtJfiUmts, tint un- 
do uitun oriumstujds they aie 
hurtful, under othu% lmohcial to 
national liteiiture anti that those 
who maintain without any qualifi- 
cation whatever that thev are good 
oi that thev are bad, equally mistake 
the truth “ We often ht ar it asked,’* 
^ays tin Edinbuurh Review, 4 whe* 
ther puxodt* a 1 nttuwn w, upon the 
whole, bemjinal to thi cause of lit e- 
uttuu <*' And this question is usually 
followed up hv auothei, whnh is 
thought tosetth the tirst, ‘i ehethn 
IS hakftptai i could have « ? itteu as he 
di*h had he livid m the puetnt day' 
“Wc shill not attempt to answt 1 
« it lie i of tht st questions, ** conti 
nuts the reviewer w but ut will 
he bold to say, that wt have at least 
one authoi at present, whose pio 
dm lions spring up free and nuin- 
bulc-s in the very but bul of criti- 
cism, i Urge and living ictutition 
of tin i lulling and blighting < fleets 
of siuh d neighborhood ** r J hese 
ire ui} fine phrases tiny aie in 
the tiue style of the cant of cnti- 
<i«iu Ihcy have a ccitun spcei- 
ousness about them, i ccit nn slec k- 
mss nnd smoothness of fact, that 
lead the unguarded icadii to be line 
they contain the very essence of 
wisdom It, however, he stop toe\a 
imm the mini a moment, he vulliind 
♦bty ire nure trick, and rant, and 
amount to nothing The iev»ewer 
wishes to piovc that pmodual 
cntimm is useful to htciature, but 
finding himsc If unable to prove it, 
or to meet the question fairly, he 
slips into a corner and tells us,— 
wliat? why that we have a great 
living writer in the very hut-betl of 
tritium' From this, lie wishes to 
insinuate^ without daring tq afcke 
the assertion, that periodical Criti- 
cism is beneficial to the cause of lite- 
rature, and that Sh&kspeare could 
have w ritren is he did, nad he lived 
at the present day But if so, why 
lias the review ei declined leplying 
to these questions directly, the mo- 
ment he proposed them ? Why tell 
n% he would not attempt to answer, 
them ? The reason indeed is easily 
come at. he found they were ques- 
tions of a very slippery nature to 
grapple with, hut he hoped lusfread- 
& M. Feb 1824, 1 * 


ers would he <Lari table*# nonqti to 
believe him cipiblc of grappling 
with them it he would, and then 
fore he* chooses to tell them a *©iitt- 
thmg oft hand, which he hopes they 
will consider just equivalent to an- 
sweiing the questions themselves 
due itly. But docs the r* viewer 
really imagine the world stupid 
enough to believe that because we 
have at present a great w liter, pe- 
riodical criticism must be beneficial 
to 1 » terature ? Does he imagine that 
genius is the offspring of the pci lo- 
cal piess, or that Walter Scott de- 
liver! all his knowledge from re- 
uiM8 ? Wi shall beg leave, however, 
to set the cutir u^lit by analyzing 
the question a little, and examining 
whit it amounts to W alter Scott 
h aid to be a gieat write. r, but was 
not llomti l git at u nter many a^ea 
befoie teviews vveie ever hoard otr 
Nothing therefore can be deduced 
fioni this ai game lit, but that renews 
if they do not assist, do not at least 
extinguish the canei of genius. 
Tins we readilv admit, but is there 
no difference between extinguishing 
and contr uting its dominion How 
docs the reviewer know tint Walter 
Scott would not 1 c a still guater 
v\ liter wen then no reviews? But 
wbv should we ask, how does lie 
know, for i gentleman who can tup 
cfvn dilncultits so easily as he can, 
knows cveiy thing Ife tells us 
then, forsooth, tint Waltei Scott 
has no fear of tin periodical pi ess, 
whence he concludes that it cannot 
aftect his writings but we say that 
be has a tcarot the periodical ptess, 
and we think o^uselvcs entitled to 
as much credit as he when we say 
so, because our assertion is in ac- 
cordance with nature, his directly 
opposed to it AUmen love piaisc, 
and, theretoie, all men fear those 
w ho have an opportunity of proving 
that we are not entitled to that por- 
tion of it which the public has con- 
ferred upon us it is then more 
natural that Walter Scott should 
fear, than that he should not fear 
criticism And therefore, when the 
reviewer asserts what is dkeetl# 
opposed to nature, he should sup- 
port his assertion bv the most 
unquestionable authority, for who 
would believe a man who asserts 
v^iafc has all the appearance of false- 
hood, unless he give the most unde- 

S ' 
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triable testimonies of its truth. We true Conception of his subject, we 
have many other reasons, for rcfu- shall grant that the author ofWa- 
sing to pive any credit to this asser- verly has no fear of periodical criti- 
t ion, ami if the reviewer could even cism. When we say we grant it* 
prove its truth* we would still refuse we are, in real truth* very far from 
to give him atiy credit for making granting any thing of the kind. Well 
the assertion, because it was an in- knowing that, whatever he may say 
suit to the understanding of his to the contrary, he would rather be 
readers to tell them what had every spoken well than ill of by the re- 
appearance of being untrue from its viewers, and he cannot indulge this 
being unnatural, and expect them to feeling for a moment without rearing 
believe in it simply on his authority, them. We, theiefote, merely mean 
This is assuming more credit than to say, that if even Walter Scott had 
any reader has a right to give to any no fear of the ret ieweis, this circum- 
wilter, much less to the obscure stance prows nothing, so larasre- 
wi iter of an article in a review, whose gaids tlie advantages or disadvan- 
name is only known by rumour, and tages of periodical criticism, Hera 
generally not at all. Among the let us mane a pause in on i argument, 
other seasons we have for refusing and observe, that wherever we shew 
'/to credit the reviewers assertion, the superfuialness of the arguments 
may lie mentioned the circumstance advanced by levieuers we do not 
that if Walter Scott had really and always mean to^prove that what they 
virtually no feai of periodical rriti- wish to substantiate, or attempt to 
cism, it would still he impossible for uiove is w rong, but that the trivo- 
the reviewer to know it, unless he Jity, the intonsequeutc, the unat- 
Jie Walter Scott himself. We should qu’aintanee with human nature, and 
indeed think him a veiy credulous the operations of the human mind, 
or- a very ignoiant Scotchman to that chaiactctize then aigumcnfs, 
believe Waltei Scott if lie told him shew the ahsuuhty of believing 
so, for if he were not both, he would in it on theii authority, or, in othei 
have recollected, that it was natural woids, shew the 44 r ant of < ritirisui,” 
tor Walter Stott to affect a perfect and the dangu of being guided in 
disreiraul for the icvievveis, hut oui opinion hy the judgment of the 
veij unnatural that he should feel peiiodhal pi»s s ; for if it ho once 
it. One of the strongest print iplqs ccilam that the) are only right hy 
of our natuie is to avoid the itnpft- charue, that evert when* they # ate 
tation of cowardice, and t his pi in- right, they aie uuable to assign any 
ciple uukts liaisoi thousands, toi just leason for the truth of the opi- 
5n proportion as we teat, do we pre- nions which they advocate, oi that 
tend to despise. It is natuial then, their leason ing would lead fo <omlu- 
that Walter Scott should feai the sions and prim i pics dirc< tl} opposed 
reviewers, but veiy unnatural that to those which I hey support, it follows 
he should acknowledge his feai s, that no iclianro is to be placed in 
and therefore, to ’believe in him critics who me icly gi ope their way 
when he affects not to fear, is an ar- through the world of science and 
gument not of our credulity or igno- literatim*; sometimes, indeed, stumb- 
ranie, hut actually of both. We ling upon the truth, but never arn- 
say then, the leviewer who tells us ving at it through any just process 
that tin) author of Wa verly does not of reasoning, th'iough any just views 
fear the critics, tellrf us something of of future, through any accurate and 
which he knows nothing. The nice disci imination of the relations 
question will stand upon the same and diffei ernes that exist hetween 
ground, should the author of Wa- things. In a word, wo wish to ob* 

► verly hiin«el£ he the writer of this serve, that it is not always our inten- 
t article, for if the reviewer had no tion, in our essays on peiiocliral i ri- 
gBtfht to believe in him, neither have ticism, to shew that the reviewer is 
gpfe.* always wrong in what he attempts 

To concede to the reviewer, how- to prove, but that the arguments 
ever* all the latitude that can be con- which he makes use of to prove it 
ceded to a bad re&soner, when we arerip genet al mere cant, generally 
wish, not to confute him, but, In specious enough to assuipe the gartt 
charity to Mm, to discover whether of common sense, but seldom pie- 
lie hat evin the glimmering, pf $ pared to he investigated hy the eye 
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of reason anti philosophy, We make 
these observations, because our rea- 
ders may sometimes find us combat- 
ting opinions which they believe to 
he right* and which we onrselvcs 
believe to be right also. Our object 
is not to shew the errors and absur- 
dities of what reviewers want to 
prove, but the errors and absurdities 
of the arguments by which they at- 
tempt to prove them, and consequent- 
4 ly, not only th » danger of trusting to 
tpem, but the necessity of examining 
and judging fav ourselves ; for the 
reviewer who supports what is true 
by false arguments, Is merely right 
by chance, and, therefore, whenever 
we believe in him, our belief should 
be founded in the result or conclu- 
sions deduced from our own investi- 
gation of the subject* 

To resume then the thread of our 
argument, we have observed that if 
Walter Scott bad no fear of the re- 
viewers, this circumstance proves 
nothing, so far regards the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of pe- 
riodical criticism ; for the real ques- 
tion to he determined is very differ- 
ent from that which the reviewer 
opposes to his invn arguments, and 
affects to resolve. This is one of the 
tricks in which hacknied critics are 
peculiarly conversant. They affect 
to start the strongest and most for- 
midable objections to their own 
arguments and theory, and then 
triumphantly icfuta them. Hut to 
the real objections to their theory 
they are totally blind. They wifi 
not suffer them to approach them, 
or if they obstrusively come forw ard, 
they have wither curs to hear, nor 
ejes to see. Of this we have an in- 
stance in point. Tin? real question 
to bo determined l>y the* critic is not 
whether Walter Scott 44 bas» no fear 
of the periodic il press,*' but \vbe- 
ther periodical iriticism exercises 
silently and unconsciously any in- 
fluence over hint; whether he would 
wiite exactly as lie does wtite, were 
periodical criticism unknown in this 
country; and whether, if it exercise 
any influence ovVr him, this influ- 
ence tends to give greater or less 
perfection to his writings. As our 
business U not to investigate the 
truth of the principles and theories 
maintained ny reviewers, but the 
truth and consistency of the argu- 
ments byVhicb they support them, 
ive ’bliau qot hej-e stop fp <%uir£ 


wlmt the character of that influence h 
which periodical criticism exercise* 
over the mind ; but that it does e y- 
ercise an influence we could easily 
prove, were we not certain that every 
reader is prepared to admit it. Now 
unless the reviewer can shew that 
this influence is either beneficial to 
life rat ure, or at least, not opposed 
to it, it matters little to shew that 
Walter Scott has no fear of the pe- 
riodical pr$s$ ; for while his manner 
of thinking is in the least modified 
by the influence of periodical criti- 
cism, an influence of which it is im- 
possible for any reader to divest 
himself, bis writings will, even in 
spite of himself, receive a certain 
tinge and vb ir.uter from this im- 
pression. To shew, then, that pe- 
riodical criticism has no tenefemy to 
repiessthe career of genius, or mo- 
dify its views and conceptions of 
things, the reviewer should have 
shewn, not that Walter Scojt had 
no fear of periodical criticism, but 
that periodical criticism exercises no 
influence over bis mind, and gives 
no tinge to the* style, nittnuef, and 
character of bis writings. 

firanling, howevei, that the re- 
viewer had done all this, yet he 
would he tar from proving what he 
labours to pro ye — far from convinc- 
any man of thought and reflection, 
that periodical mtirism is favorable, 
or even that it is not hurtful to the 
march of intellect and the pi ogress 
of. science ; toi any conclusion de- 
duced from the chat act ur of an in- 
dividual, in whatever regards the 
mind and its operations, ciu have 
no necessary, oo unavoidable appli- 
cation to the rest of mankind. So 
far as icgards the physical pait of 
our nature, we are ail more or less 
allied. We are all, in this/espert, 
nearly birds of a feather j-^-but so 
far as regards the operations of the 
mind, men are as different from each 
other as light is from darkness. 
What analogy is there between the 
mind of the dunce, which we may 
call “ the moles dim curtain,*’ and 
the^ mind of the man of gemkgp, 
which may be as properly called, 
11 the lynx’s beam*, and what ana- 
logy is there between the bright, 
animated, piercing, restless and 
inspired eye of genius, and the indoor 
cribable gaze of the lunatic ? Wuat 
analogy is there between thu^Idtton 
who turns Ijw ojvn spit to# Joy tt|e 
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luxury of contemplating his beef 
roasting and roasted, and “ the 
poet's eye in a fine frenry rolling." 
If Waltei Scott then should happen 
faml of this we line very great 
doubts) to possess a mind so insen- 
sible to the influence of periodical 
criticism, that it produced ho change 
whatever in the character of his 
writings, should he have written ex* 
actly tlic same, were periodical Cri- 
ticism only known by name ; it is 
still absurd to deduce from this so- 
litaiy, individual instance, that pe- 
riodical ciiticism is not hurtful to 
the interests of general literature. 
To prove such a position, it is ne- 
cessary to prove that whatever pro- 
duces no change in the mind of 
Walter Scott, can produce no change 
in the mind of any other ; but it is 
obvious, not only from the reasons 
which we have Just stated, but for 
many other reasons which we could 
adduce, that the influent e exercised 
over any individual mind, by any par- 
ticular agency, may be completely 
different from the influence which it 
exeicises over the rffet of mankind. 
How different are “ the lunatic, the 
lover, and the poet and how dif- 
ferently are they affected by the 
name identical agency. It matters 
then little to prove, even if it could 
be proved, of which we have very 
great doubts, that Walter Scott is 
not affected by the periodical pi ess, 
for unless it can he shewn that his 
not being affected by it proves it 
can affect no other writer, all this 
argument, and all the fine spun 
phrases of which it is composed 
amount to nothing, for periodical 
criticism may be extiemcly hurtful 
to other writers, though it lias no 
influence over him* 

Were we to sav no more on this 
article in the Edinburgh Review, 
we think we have said enough to 
shew the cant of periodical criticism, 
and if the Edinburgh deal in cant, 
what are we to expect from the 
Other re views, the Quarterly exrept- 
ed, which seems, at present, to hold 
as high, if not a higher chaiacter 
than the Edinbuigh. The reviewer, 
after* telling us that Walter Scott 
has bo fear of periodical criticism, 
and asserting that his writings suf- 
fer nothing from )ts influence, tcljs 
us very gfrvefy, and in a style from 
which itis very evident be imagines 
that up p*pu»n has a right, or, at 


least, that no peison will venture to 
question the truth of his opinion, 
that he docs “ not see how, in any 
circumstances, he could have vi ritten 
better than he docs." We shall not 
jay it is singular, hut we shall say 
it is actudllysut prising (if anything 
can be surprisipg), that any pers/m 
affecting to be a critic, should be 
stupid enough to venture such an 
expression. He does not see how 
falter Scott tould have written 
better. We can easily give him 
credit for the assertion/ hut we Will 
ask him why does he not sec? 
44 Why, truly," f he will reply, if he 
speak the honest truth, “because I 
cannot write better myself." It is 
certain, that it the reviewer could 
see liow Walter Scott could write 
better, lie would be himself a greater 
poet than the titled bard ; became 
he could avoid his errois and remedy 
his defects. Rut docs the reviewer 
lealjy mean to say, that nothing can 
be written better than Waltei Stott 
has written, and that his writings ate 
incapable of being improved ? If so, 
he is above Homci and Virgil, and 
Shalcspearo and Milton, and the 
poets of all ages and of ail nations, 
for no one ot them ever piodutcd a 
perfect work, and whatever is imper- 
fect admits of being improved, which 
is saying, in olhei Words, that these 
imperfect passages could have been 
written hettei. Has the Edinburgh 
Review never found fault with Wal- 
ter Scott ? Has he evt r published a 
work in which it did not point out 
faults and lnaa uraties, and in all 
those instances could he not have 
wittcit better? In fart the reviewer 
well kuows wijh Rope, that 

a Whoever thinks a faultless piece to 
see, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor 
e’er shall be 

and if ho dors, it is ineie rant to 
say that he does not see how Walter 
Scott could have written better. 

The reviewer goes on to dispiove 
the aigument, thdt u i single ex- 
ception does not dispiovethe rule," 
or in other words, that if Walter 
Scott’s writings were even admitted 
to possess all that cxiellrme which 
they uoujd possess, oi r&thei, ac- 
cording to the revicfrei, vvjiich 
they could pofrjess, were peri- 
odical criticism totally unknown, 
yet it vyotjld not follow that all 
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other writers would lie equally un- 
affected with *liim ? To this he re- 
plies, “ Is tliere not Loid Byron? 
Are there not many more, only that 
vyc aie too near them to scan the 
loftiness of their pretensions, or to 
guess at their unknown duration ?'* 
What sweet cant is all this ! Indeed 
the reviewer seems to deal in nothing 
else,— to be out of his proper element, 
except while ne is heaping absurdity 
upon absurdity. — If the proximity of 
writers disqualify us to scan their pre- 
tensions, what are reviews intend- 
ed for? ami what presumption is it 
in the reviewer to tell us that Walter 
Scott could not write better ? If he 
could not, is not the reviewed ac- 
quainted with “the loftiness of his 
pretensions ?” docs he not know, 
that it he he not* superior to Homer 
and to all the men that ever wrote, 
he is at least equal to the gieatestof 
them, tor if he could not n rite better, 
in what respert can Homer or any 
other w lifer be superior to him ? 
Here then we liavea writer as neai us 
as any of those others, whom the re- 
viewer says are too near us “ to scan 
the loftiuess of their pretensions,” 
and yet a writer whose merits and 
whose claims, notwithstanding his 
equal proximity, the leviewer ac- 
tually does scan, and pretend to 
scan , for is it not scanning his pre- 
tensions, it is not determining the 
rank whit h he is hereafter to hold 
in the rolls of fame, to assert that 
hetouldnot wiite bcttei. In ma- 
king these observations, we take it 
for granted, that the reviewer, m 
saying that Walter Scott could not 
write better, dul not intend this 
assertion as u a satitc in disguise,” 
for the expiession is capable of two 
meanings, namely, th.it no man 
could write bettei than Waltoi Scott, 
or that Walti r ^eott had not talent 
to write better than he did write, 
that he w rote as well as he could, 
.and consequently that it could not 
be expected from him to write bet- 
ter. If the icviewer, however, in- 
tended the latter meaning, we have 
only to s$y, that the whole of his 
reasoning is too contemptible to be 
noticed, not only because no reader 
would understand him in tlris sense, 
but because such a meaning would 
be at perfect variance with the whole 
drift of his argument and the princi- 
ple which he labours! to substantiate. 

But what reply would Aer^vie^r 


make to* us, were we to ask him 
why living writers are too near “ to 
scan the loftiness of their preten- 
sions?” What picvenls us, we 
would ask, from judging of the . 
mei its of living writers as well as of 
the dead ?We really canseeno reply 
he could make to this question but 
one that would prove, or, at least from 
which it might be deduced, that the 
Edinburgh Review itself is a public 
imposition ; for there are no works 
reviewed in it but the works of living 
writers, and if, according to the re- 
viewer, living writers be too near us 
“to scan the loftiness of their prehen- 
sions’* is it not a public imposition 
to pretend to do so? What else, we 
repeal it, does the Edinburgh pre- 
tend to, except that of scannirfg the 
pretensions of living writers? and if 
their proximity prevents their merits 
from being scanned, by what appel- 
lation die wc to designate the man 
who is conscious of all this, and still 
comes foiward to scan them, and 
that too, not with that diflidonce 
which becomes a man who 5s at- 
tempting what he knows himself, 
or believes lamself incapdble of ef- 
fecting, but, with all the dogmatism 
of science, w ith all that affectation 
of i ritic.il acumen, that certainty of 
being always right, that leads every 
reader who cannot judge for himself, 
to give him implicit credence. Hoes 
not this very writer, this very re- 
viewer, who is modest or impudent 
as it suits the nature of his argu- 
ment, after modestly saying tnafc 
living writers art* too neai us, oy wc 
too near them, “to scan the loftiness 
of their pietensions,” dots he not, 
after all this modest ignorance of 
living merit, undertake in the veiy 
article on which we are now com- 
menting, to scan the pretensions 
and the merits of the St. James’s 
Chronirle, The Morning Chronicle, 
The Times, The New Times, The 
Courier, Cobbert’s Weekly Journal, 
The Examiner, The Obset ver. The 
Gentleman's Magazine, The New 
Monthly Magazine, ThcLondon,&c. 
Are not ail these works written by 
living writefs, and is not tin* article 
before us an examination of their 
pretensions. Had the reviewer mere* 
ly expressed x his opinion of these 
works, Ve could indeed reconcile hie 
icvicw to his assertion, that we are 
foo near living* writers to scan their 
merits hut he is far from ddiftg 
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any tiling of the kind. Hc*offcrs no 
opinion: he. speaks like a man who 
asserts nothing hut what he knows 
to be fact. His expressions are not 

* tinged with the slightest shade of 
modesty, diffidence, or distinct in 
what he says. When he says of u The 
Times Newspaper,” that* “it is not 
ministerial; it is not patriotic; bat 
it is chit,” does he not sneak dog- 
matically aad positively. But it mat- 
ters little w hat he asserts, for he is 
too hachnied in the cant of criticism 
to say any thing that will bear in- 
vestigation. He thought, tor in- 
stance, to lower The Times In public 
estimation, by thus characterizing it, 
but to every man of reason and com- 
mon sense it must be obvious, that be 
could not confer upon it a greater 
compliment This was assn ting, in 
other words, that The Times was 
exactly what it ought to be, that its 
object was the inteiests o! the na- 
tion at large, not that of a party, 
that it oppostd not ministers merely 
for the sake ol opposition, 01 where 
it saw that its opposition could 
only prove the paity to which it 
belonged, without piomoting, in 
the least, the gctieial good. The 
reviewer affects to take it for 
granted (we call it affectation, be- 
cause we are well avvaic that he 
knows bettei), that a piofcssed op- 
position papei must necessuily be a 
patriotic papei, and that eveiy mo- 
fessed patiiotmust be one in reality. 
But, unhappily, there is cant in pa- 
triotism as well as in criticism; and 
there aie not wanting men in all 
nations who are dying in love w till 

s theii count! v, because they know 
their country nil) pa) them foi their 
disguised hypociisy. What is a civic 
papei? So far as we can form any 
idea of it, we conceive it to In* a 
paper which confines itself solely to 
the general welfare of the nut ion, 
regardless of those feefings by which 
parties and individuals are influenced 
and huuied into action when excited < 
by some momentary and passing in- 
fluence. The fact i$, that the con* 

, lectors of newspapers should have 
pO feeling whatever i& their poli« 
deal capacity. It is not the feelings 
but the intetcbfs of the nation they 
hafato consult; for if the public, 

* from any sudden and violent impulse, 
from any of those incidental and 
^expected events to which all nay 
t,ons areqcoasionajly subject, should* 


in the moment of frenzy and passion, 
. rush precipitately into measures di- 
* rectly calculated to endanger the 
welfare and inteiests of the nation, 
would it be patriotism, would it he 
even common honesty in the con- 
ductor or conductors of a public 
paper, to identify itself with this 
popular frenzy, merely to become 
jjppular itself. There is no rational 
man who can have any difficulty in 
answering this question. Of The 
Times paper, we have only fo say, 
that the reviewer himself acknow- 
ledges it is not Ministerial : we are- 
glad to And it is not $ but we are also 
glad that it is not so directly op- 
posed to Ministers, so radically ra- 
dical as the review 01 would have it 
to be. We admire a papei that op- 
poses every measure, coint* fi om vv hat 
quai ter it may, that tends to injure 
the interests of the nation at laige, 
01 any parti' ulai portion of it ; Imt 
we despise the papei that ainges to 
the public and reechoes the senli- 
ments ol euiy jack -pudding who 
neither knows his own interest nor 
thosi of his rountrj . We wish it to 
be understood, however, that we cl- 
inch to no partnuldi paper, no paid- 
cul ir individual, no paituulai mea- 
sures we merely wish to shf tv the 
absmdity ol supposing, that who 
ever prolc.sscs to oppobe uiiiifotri % 
must neussdiily be a patiiot. We 
believe that so far as regards pii- 
vate individuals, at least, those 
who have most real patnotism die 
those who say ledst about it, for it 
is a viitne which they aie seldom 
called upon to exercise ; and t*> pul 
it into requisition without m cessily 
is mere hypocrisy. Wo never placed 
much confidence m a professed mini 
stetialist, 01 a professed opposition- 
ist, foi though we could snpposo 
them, or the lattn at least, to be 
guided by honest techugs, we should 
be strongly inclined to suspect the 
soundness ol their political sagacity. 

We shall take our leave of the re- 
viewer for the present, promising 
not to forget him in onr next num- 
ber, and to convince our readers, if 
criticism, as he obsoives, ‘*nevei 
Houiishcd more than at present, nor 
spread Its branches so widely and 
luxuiiautly,” that the cantpt criti- 
cism has kept pace with its progress, 
and that a* veiy g$£at portion ol this 
luxiuuncr” is the mere tinsel of 
M an airy nothiug.” 
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Tlin PATIENT MAIN —a sketch 
« I have the patience to endue it now/— —S hakespeare 


44 fl i Ha t vour humble servint 
Oilando You must have somefi 
mOus qunms it ollegc tint you 
h ive sink i sfo&t lot the sp nt yotu- 
btlf You tit cramming like a 
tin key * 

44 Yon m i\ Uugli, Will, but I am 
not a whit th* moie a quiz tor that. 

I am serious, and I repeat it, I 
mm kmw anyr but bv narni, 
and I li m ofu n wondi icd that uu u 
eonbllx s > little of philosophers is 
to sufTu tin it pissions ro get the 
lit id, md ot< ision t be jmoxjMns 
ot hu\ I h iw seen 3onic in n throw n 
ini } It disgiiccs the i!i mlv or 
our n it in I'm in\s< If, I hm ob 
t until tint nnster\ oiu them, that 
I won] lunt i i t isu lutlung tould 
d( i mt,f m\ tt in, < i 

*‘Nomi t in^ will out \ u out ytt ” 

44 1 will buh the In ihuiid Hugh it it * 

44 \V c 11, if \ o i / r« m mi s all 1 1 in 

si\ is tint you u i pith in 1 u the 
iv oild, m i shmil 1 In liUiiwT up l > tin 
moon tbit cm uni ini lit si mi 
iniptoii B\ 1 1n 1>> , l t imiut pos 
sibly fro to tonkin tonight I im 
sorry fm lfias I kn >w urn putt- 
ruliiJv wish* 1 an mti (button to 
M»- Klin 

nml moth i uy will 
do 

4 Hut -v h im town m tin 
day** fir- unlit will b impossihli 
fm nit to inModmt you liefou ihcy 
g«> ’ 

44 Will, 1 in & % niut them mi, 
ptihips, md „ t soim on < lsc tu 

r « tiovm tli if lut ui it not, why, 
< ih be u with tin dik ippomlmcnt 1 
44 \ou rt)f qiutt a pbilovopbti, I 
s»u VI til at all tv uits l mi tulhl 
my pi mm < of sptudin,, i day m 
two with you next uu k ’ 

44 I shill lit t,ritilu i, sud ()i 
lando, and the ft u iu|s sit u itod 
On tla d ty ippoiuti d, Willi mi ai- 
rivtd, and w is iccmulby Ins triend 
with a heaity wt home. Bicikfist 
hatl seart t ly < o«mu m ed , win n the 
gut st hAppt m d to t erturn his tup 
ot (ofht, whose (ontents diuiud 
to lodge themselvejby way ot sauce 


on the piece of dued sihuon which 
Oilando was just piepating to place 
between his oigans of mast nation. 
Ihis disastirot his favourite relish, 
liowtvei, the litlei hoie with ex- 
n« pi aiy patience, and ute.ted the 
apologies ot his ftiend with nufcct 
good humour. Being both scholars, 
the conrers Lfion soon took a liter ary 
turn, and they were speedily in- 
volved m the d srusston (at that 
time it its hf iglit) ot the theoi v of 
mittcr William supported the dot- 
tmie of Mitiinhsm, and Orlindo 
si led with the ilylo sts lln mn- 
t< st w is sust lined with \i^ot on both 
sides, VVillnm Mipporid his aigu 
ment with Heme itid f)* \lembcrt, 
md Oih ido oppo ed him with Reid, 
IVme, md w Uwir* llu qiffu- 
nimN on Willi im s sidt soon became 
neittl hi lust *us temper, and his 
giound incoiisfquf m hut Oilando, 
instt id ot i lliwm^ 1 is txamph, 
seemed t) i vi the Loobi as his 
int ironist i \ more w urn , m l 
ilus In i in idvtnfui, he 

liujnou 1 it t i idv mud Ins svilo- 
«isms With all strength md pie 
( ision th it 1 is t lveisai v lost gun ml 
vn \ nistiif md by tht Hint tlun 
mill w is cm udid, w is ^lid to 
lu ^ i liuu, ui glinting which, 
Oilindo hi 1 i Irish oppoitumtvof 
mil gmg on the ulv 1 1 t^is ot «t 
(hi gave inim nt ot tin jhssi ms, and 
ins tinting tin supunuity, it Ini 
given Inin m tin ir latt d< h ite W il- 
ium, in t drnitting tins, e\th uiged 
i suit wink with Mis® Lticv, a ton 
sin of Oilando s, who rt sided in the 
tin tinnJy, and wis believed to be 
♦ht godtu&s of our youn&r Job’s 
puv ite mvouiions Ht uotiud not 
tins inti ri hinge of sui t torespon* 
dtnu, and united William to pa^s 
an hour in his study 44 My mother 
and liucy know w e are both book- 
worms?* he added with a smile, 
44 and *ilh excuse us By the way, 
Will, you hai e nqver seen my study, 
line you?’* the reply was in the 
noffitue 44 You will laugh at me 
when you do, for the most particu- 
lar fclldw in Hie thiee kingdoms. 
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Everything in aucji order! not a 
scrap of paper oat of place. But 
t find my account in it. i have not a 
book or paper but I Can pur my hand 
ou in an instant,” and he opened 
the door as he spoke; “look now, 
does not every thing seem in print ?” 
They entered, .and William did 
laugh as he looked on the scene the 
open door presented. Every thing 
was, as the vulgar phrase is, sixes 
and sevens. A liuge heap of books 
lay in a pile before the door. A 
large tabu* was overturned in the 
centre of the room, and books, pa* 
ners, and instruments lay scattered 
in wild confusion about the floor, 
and every thing else was in the same 
scale of disorder. “ What the devil 
is this,” was William's exclamation 
as he entered, “ Why this is order 
with a witness/’* Orlando stood 
speechless, and his friend laughed 
still louder. “And you know where 
to find every thing here, do you ? 
On my conscience you are cleverer 
than I ever gave you credit for. 
Shoot me if I could find one thing, 
let alone a//.” 44 Come, couie, Will, 
a truce to irony,” said Orlando after 
a pause. 44 I see how it is, the 
monkey has found its way in, and 
upset every thing. This is a light 
evil. Come, leave laughing, and help 
- me set it to rights.” 44 If it were 
my case, I should wish such light 
evils at the devil; Imt blessings on 
philosophy said William, as he lifted 
some of the books.” “ The mon- 
key has thiown the ink over the 
treatise, I had just finished, I per- 
ceive,” said Orlando, 44 there is a 
long job tor us to recopy it. Well, 
I might be worse employed ?” ami 
he proceeded with perfect sangfroid 
to re-arrange his books and papers. 
This took a long time, but being at 
last finished* he sat down. 44 You 
promised to bring Olans Wormius 
with you for me lo read, said Orlan- 
do, but I see you have forgot it as 
4 usual $ I wish you would think of 
* it, for I do not remember any book I 
SO much longed for to read. 1 * 44 Hey 
,yoiu; pardon” replied William, 44 1 
baajndeed forgot it, but will send 
’toy servant for it directly /It trill ar- 
rive in a couple of hours.” 44 Thank 
you,tbatwiil do very well, I believe, 
though, you delight in disappoint- 
ing me. 


The messenger, whs dispatched 
ami they again sat down. f have 
never shewn you my last attempt in 
, chemistry” said Orlando; ** we will 
Set about that at otu e. I have tried 4 
many times, bqt have never yet been 
able to apportion the ingredients 
exactly. Let us see what luck now/* 
The composition commenced, ^nd 
Orlando cried out, “I never managed 
it so well. Every thing to a grain. 
Bravo! We shall have it at last. 
There is only the alcohol to put in 
and taking in his hand a bottle of 
that liquid, he poured in the re- 
quisite quantity; and kiying down 
the bottle, he proceeded to aligatc 
the contents of his crucible. While 
he wa$ thus employed, and felici- 
tating himself on tlic expected suc- 
cess of his experiment ; William, in 
reaching over the table for a hook, 
struck the bottle of spirits of wine 
with his arm, and precipitated its 
contents, bottle and all, into the 
crucible. 44 How came that,” he said, 

44 1 have don** it, 1 suppose.” “ You 
have,” replied Orlando; 44 wlut an 
unlucky hand you’ve got, Will. I 
may never manage it so cleverly 
again. However, nothing like prac- 
tice, we must try. But hold; the 
clock strikes the dinner hom ; ami 
you know I am the most punctual 
fellow alive. We must go down 
this moment. 1 have a favourite dish ' 
to day loo; and promlsp myself to 
enjoy uiv dinner mightily. Come 
along.” William answers not : but 
a smile passed ovj/ his countenance. 
On entering the dining parlour, 
Orlando was struck with observing 
none of those tokens ; ( as the cloth 
apparatus &,c.,) which indicate the 
meal as forthcoming. He enquires 
the reason, and learnt the cook had 
unaccountably mistaken the hour; 
and was near an hour behind her 
usual time. “Unaccountably indeed!” 
replied Orlando; “ She was never 
wont to be thus, and know* how I 
hate irregularity. But since such is 
the cdse ; there is no remedy. We 
must e’en sit down and he patient 
till it please her to be ready. Let 
her, however, he informed, I shall 
wot expect a repetition of thisu” He 
then turned the conversation, vHiicli 
soon became general, and he ap- 
peared totally to have forgotten this 
infringement on his habits of punc- 
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tnality, until more than half the 
time of probation had elapsed ; when 
his placidity was somewhat, dis- 
turbed by observing- a marked cool<- 
ness in the address of Miss Lucy 
towards himself; and, he could not 
help fancying’, as marked a pre- 
ference in her carriage to William. 
This had indeed struck him in the 
morning* hut he had indignantly 
repelled the idea, as unworthy of 
him, and incompatible with the cha- 
racters either of his mistress or his 
friend. However it again began to 
haunt him, and his eye, in spite ot 
himself, wandered suspiciously from 
one to the other, as they sat engaged 
in conversation, 'till at last lie started 
up, and pulling the bell with some 
violence, demanded his* dinner. In 
obedience to his mandate, it soon 
appeared, hut no sooner had he. be- 
gan to taste the favourite disli lie had 
spoken of, than lie became sensible 
it had received no additionaWUvour 
from the hurry of the co#k to he as 
soon as possible after her wonted 
time. It was, in fact, completely 
spoiled. A cloud passed over his 
countenance, and looking up, he ob- 
served William whisper to Lucy, and 
her smile in return was a dagger to 
his heart. He threw down his knife 
and fork with atehemrnre that drew 
their immediate ut trillion, and began 
to complain so bitterly of the cook 
that William exclaimed, “ Why Or- 
lando, are you angry?” “ Angry ! 
no, sir, 1 ’ he returned ; “ hut it is hard 
after waiting so long for a thing lo 
have it served up in such a state as 
this?. ft is not eatable.” u Poo, man, 
never mind: try something else.” 
o Well, 1 believe I must. Give me 
a slice of veal,” said Orlando in 
return ; the rather hurried accent he 
had before spoken in sinking into 
his usual placed tone. “ 1 must say 
a few words about this to the cook 
though and lie re-commenccd his 
meal. 

The cloth being removed, and our 
friends not possessing that sort of 
conviviality which banishes the la- 
dies from the society of the other 
sex, till the latter’s powers of enter- 
taining arc half stupitied by their 
copious libations, a family circle was 
formed $ and the time whiled plea- 
santly away, until Orlando began 
iigain to feel uneasiness at the fami- 
liar intercourse of Lucy ' and his 
E.M.Feh. \m. 


friend. 1 need not Imre enlarge on 
the feeling (almost demoniac) which 
siezes on the heart (especially if a 
susceptible one), on beholding the 
object of its preference to all appear* 
ante scarcely conscious of its own 
presence, while she turns with plea- 
sure in her look and accent to the 
addresses of another. Those who 
have ever loved have experienced 
the pang, for in a greater or less de- 
gree it pervades every bosom, and 
those who have not, would not com- 
prehend us ; for it is an emotion ea- 
sier to be felt than told. With this 
feeling Orlando now endeavoured to 
combat, and strove to reason himself 
into serenity. That William would 
endeavour io undermine theliapiness 
of the man with whom he hud been so 
long united in the firmest bonds of 
friendship, was a thought from which 
he recoiled with horror. Nor was lie 
more willing to attribute fickleness 
and inconstancy to the female 
whose image was associated with 
all his dreams of future happiness. 
Still he could not reconcile the 
change in bei manner with any of 
the reasons with which lie endea- 
voured to a* count for it: and in 
spite of hi lira* If, his mind grew 
more unsettled, his thoughts morn 
tormenting, and his observations 
shorter and less frequent, till at last 
they sunk into mere replies to the 
questions addressed to him. From 
this stab* In* was aroused by the en- 
trance of a sert.mf, who announced 
to William that the man he had 
dispatched for the hook was re- 
turned. He started up, and his dis- 
agreeable reflections vanished in an 
instant. The hook was brought, 
and lie seized it with avidity, hut his 
countenance fell as he opened it. 
u What a fool you have sent on vour 
errand,” he said ; “ this is a volume 
of Dion Cassius, instead of Glaus. 
Surely this day is to be nothing but 
disappointments;” and he threw 
, down the hook. “ Stay said William, 
there must be some mistake. I will 
speak to my servant,” and be left 
the room. In a few minutes he re- 
turned. “The mistake was with 
your servant, not mine; he brought 
you up the wrong book. Here it 
Glaus.” « Right at last,” said Or- 
lando with a smile; “now for a 
look at this. A light in mv study, 
John !” and lie hastened thither. 
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followed by William. Tl»e light ar- 
rived, and he hurried to his seat with 
the book. “ 1 am all impatience,’' 
he said, as he sat down. He had 
scarce spoke, when the leaf of his 
chair gave way, and he fell to the 
gr6und. “ Hang that jade who dusts 
the study,” said he as he ivse ; “ she 
has broken my chair, and fearing 
to own it, stuck on the leg. 1 
might have broken a limb with the 
fall. However, all happens to he 
Tight, though there seems a spell 
against my beginning Olaus. Xbw 
for another trial,” and he again ad- 
dressed himself to the hook. He 
had just found the place of com- 
mencement, when William, reach- 
ing out his hand, said, *• your can- 
dle wick is a(s long as my arm;” 
and snuffing it as he spoke, extin- 
guished it, and they were left in 
total darkness. 

“Zounds!” exclaimed Orlando, 
somewhat ruffled, “that was done 
on purpose. Am I to he the butt of 
all your jokes. What mean you hy 
it ?” William apologized, but ( Man- 
do was in no humour to attend to liis 
excuses, and after calling vehemently 
for a light, threw himself in his chair 
in dogged silence. I n a few moments 
lie was aroused hy the door softly 
opening. He raised his head, but 
the darkness prevented his discover- 
ing whose was the light step that 
entered the apartment. In an in- 
stant, however, the soft voice of 
Lucy was heard to say in in under 
tone, “n»y dear Air. William, are 
you here?” “Ever at your com- 
mand,” was the response, and Or- 
lando heard his companion rise from 
his seat, and walk across the room. 
A low whispering succeeded, and in 
a few moments after, a sound was 
heard similar to that produced by an 
impassioned kiss. On the instant 
Orlando caught at the bell rope, 
and missing it, sprang from his 
chair with such violence, as to over- 
turn the table and its contents, which 


[Feb. 

fell with a loud crash on the floor, 
and/not a little startled the noctur- 
nal whisperers. Flying to the rope, 
he pulled it with such fury, that it 
broke iii his hand, exelaimingat the 
same time, “ tire and fury ! am l 
never to have light?” “Why, Or- 
lando, you are angry,” observed 
William in a calm tone. 

“ Angry !” vociferated Orlando ; 
“ d — n it, sir, have I not reason to 
be angry? Is it not enough to make 
me the butt of your ridicule — to 
overthrow all my future prospects 
of happiness — hut must you play off 
your hellish success before my face ? 
1 am angry, sir, and I will he angry. 
And for you, madam.” — The loud 
laugh that resounded from both his 
hearers interrupted him, ami the 
light at that instant arriving, shelv- 
ed him the floor strewed with his 
hooks, papers, chemical apparatus, 
&r “ Behold the work of the pa- 
tient man,” said William with affect- 
ed s dernnity, pointing to the con- 
fused heap. “ Behold him himself,” 
he continued, holding the light be- 
fore Orlando, who wan now literally 
trembling with rage, “ behold him 
whose temper nothing can d era tig c 
— him to whom Job sinks inlo utter 
insignifn am e. Admiiahle philoso- 
phy," and he sunk laughing into a 
chair. 

“Boor Orlando!” said Lucy; 
“ you push our little plot too far, 
Mr. William. This is trying him 
too far,” and she approached him. 
Ue looked up as she did so. and the 
look she gave him explained all. 
“ Your plot, indeed!” he said, em- 
bracing her, “and so all these 
crosses are the result of your con- 
federacy. Well, l must own you 
have conquered. I was too confi- 
dent, arid your experiments on me 
to-day. Will, are a salutary lesson — 
for you have taught me how much 
easier it is to boast of a complete 
mastery over the passions, than to 
acquire that conquest in reality.” 

I* . F, 


TO ARANTHR. 

And canst thou love me — can it he — 
Fell that sweet word indeed from thee 
Or did my all too partial ears 
But aid my 'hopes to mock my fears ? 

O in that blush I read my bliss — - 
Yet let those honied lips again, 

In whispers soft as maiden’s kiss, 

Thrill sweet delight thro’ every vein. 
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Not mine the handsome manly face — 

Not mine the form of finished grace — 

The soft address — the winning- air. 

That claims the glances of tlie fair. 

Not e’e n that cold exterior mine. 

Whose neu’tral garb ne’er ’servance claimed. 
Which noteless stands i’th* mortal line, 

Unmarked by praise, by taunts unflamed — 

Deformed in young life’s earliest morn — 
Exposed full oft to gibe and scorn — 

The mark for every reptile’s jeer. 

For happier rival’s taunting sneer. 

With these adornments how could I 

E’er hope a flame 1 need not smother — 

To cause in female breast a sigh. 

Where taste and love could yield another ? 

And ranst thou love me — can it be — 

Fell that sweet word indeed from thee — 

Or did my all too partial ears 
Dot aid my hopes to mock my fears ? 

0 in that blush I rear) my bliss! 

Yet let those honied lips again. 

In whispeV’s soft as maiden's kiss. 

Thrill sweet delight thro’ every vein. 

Yet think not thou that 1 lament 
The lot that Heaven’s decree has sent 
For these — nor deem hut I contemn 
Alike their senseless jests and them. 

Hut (shall i own the weakness?) in 
Thine eyes would I more perfect be - * 

1 wish not others’ smiles to win, 

Dut oh! 1 would be worthier thee! 

Yet have 1 at thy feet to lay 
A heart which yet ne’er learned to stray 
From virtue’s path, from slain as fret* 

A* offerings at thy shrine should he. 

Irate was the little flatterer tilled 
With faults and errors e’en t’o’erUow', 

But with thy thought divine it thrilled. 

And naught unworthy mor * could know. 

Others may richer proffers make. 

No wealth have 1 nor power to stake, 

But none can offer at. thy shrine 
A heart so full of love as mine. 

Nor (though J vaunt not) is my mind 
(’ompriselcss, nor unstored with lore ; 

But one that ranges unconfincd. 

That somewhat knows, and pants for more. 

That now — but what is this — what all 
That language in array can call 
Or man bravade to load the scale? 

Opposed to Mce, it all must fail. 

Vain hope! e’er by desert to gain 

Thy charms, like Babel’s sons we toil. 

, To reach the wished for heaven in vain, 

And strive but stijl ourselves to foil! 

t ? 
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Then caust thou love me — can it be— 

Fell that sweet word indeed from thee, 

Or did toy all too partial ears, 

But aid my hopes to mock my fears ? 

O in that smile 1 read my bliss — 

Yet let those honied lips again 
In whispers soft as maiden’s kiss 
Thrill sweet delight thro* every vain! 


MY BIRTH DAY. 


What! the 27th of January again 
arrived ! am I twelve' month nearer 
the grave, than ( was last win* 
ter? Thus time wears away. But 
why these pensive feelings ? There 
toa 9 a time, when each succeeding 
•birth day was hailed as the herald 
of forthcoming happiness ; of expec- 
tations never to be realized ; of those 
smiling but delusive images that 
wanton before ns, and fill the unreal 
creations of the mind with those 
romantic visions of approarhingfeli- 
city that are never to be enjoyed, 
unless anticipation itself may be 
'deemed an enjoyment. How long 
the interval between each succeed- 
ing natal day appears, but when 
it comes, how joyously it passes 
over — as if to make room for 
another. It was then to me an 
appropiate custom of giving those 
days a joyful welcome, and spending 
them in harmony : but now 1 cannot 
hail them but with gloom, and when 
the faces of joy are near and invite 
me to he happy, 1 cannot but think 
them ill suited to the solemnity of 
the moment. I look upon the theft 
which time has made with a gloomy 
and repining satisfaction* It should 
therefore be spent in reflection, and 
not in joy and revelry. 

But when the morning of life 
passed away like a dream, — when 
cold reality took the place prepared 
'by anticipation — arrived through the 
elevated medium of youth ana hope 
—when manhood and disappoint- 
ment arrived, shewing the world in 
its true colours, and tearing off the 
roasksrthat hid the faces of delusion 
and self deceit— how cold the dime 
appeared. 'Ah! did we hut know 


when the animation . of youthful 
romance tingles in out veins — how- 
dear is the sensation — how cold and 
cheerless we become when it leaves 
us ; wc should not feel so anxious 
to be rid of the charm that throws 
so fine a bloom over our dull exist- 
ence. Could we but taste before- 
hand a little of the cares of the world 
and its corroding influence— did wc 
hut know that the finest feelings 
are to he blended by years— that 
we must sacrifice all that can delight 
and amuse at the present — for the 
sake of attaining future fame — for- 
tune — or even the means of support- 
ing existence during helpless age ; 
we should not he so willing to part 
with those shackles that confine us 
within the sphere of youth, hope, 
and ideal bliss. * 

Till five and twenty the feelings 
of man are buoyed up with the ex- 
citements of an over heated imagi- 
nation: — ’tis delusive- -’tis a dream 
— I admit, but . then what a bright* 
ness it spreads over his years. Why 
should he ever he deceived ? — Why 
should cold reality come and scare 
away the frail hut beautiful images 
of treacherous hope? VVliy* should 
wisdom and suspicion usurp the do- 
minions of fancy — they improve the 
head, it is true ; hut then they search 
the heart; and tell him of friendships 
blighted — and of love betrayed — 
or that the loadstar of his life is hut 
an ignis fatuu$ which has glided 
over the bright regions of fancy, and 
led him into doubt and darkness, 
leaving him without a hope to 
cheer him, or a solitary ray of sun- 
shine to bless him in his loneliness. 

E,J. U. 
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— — nay blush not silly boy ! — 

When these old limbs were bale I should have sped, 
As thou dost after hounds, o'er moor and hill , 
To watch the sunrise neath my lady’s tower 
And wake her with my song of valentine.— 

The lasses loved it Harry, and rude time 

That plays strange pranks with likings has not worn 

The fancy from them yet. Try your lady love.— 

An I were years some twenty younger boy ! 

You should not lack a leader,—’’ Old Play. 


I am by no means a selfish 'man, 
and am the farthest remove possible 
from a vain one, anti yet I really 
begin to thinli it a great misfortune 
for those of yesterday, I mean they 
who lived a hundred or two years 
ago, that my bhrth day occurred in 
the comparatively modern day of 
1794; for I have such a liking of 
old customs, such an affection to 
antiquated commemorations — (the 
innocent ones of course), that I 
should not he surprised had I cut a 
rather holiday figure among the 
merry ones of that venerable and 
respectable wra. 1 am quite sure 
I should have danced the morris 
to admiration ; handled the quarter 
staff with a fashion; made love, as 
l would have worn my Vandyke 
frill and ruffles, in all the elegance 
of a preax chevalier , Summer 
would have seen me. worshipping 
the greensward, and the purling 
brooks; and a dance with pretty 
Antic Page, and Mistress Ford, and 
the Paries, round Hornes oak, and 
a joust at the tournament with the 
lion hearted, and before the bright 
faces and glittering banners, and 
kingly trains, and knightly pa* 
geantry: In autumn, merrv Sher- 
wood, and the yew-bow, and the cloth 
yard arrow, and the hound in leash, 
and the hawk on wrist, would have 
been my companions ; whilst winter, 
delightful bluif old winter, with hjs 
snowy scalp, and his isicle tresses — 
more philosophical, if man could 
find it out, than the mustaches of 
our day, my masters — would have 
greeted me in the barons ball, 
among the minstrels, and the dam- 
sels, and the, tryste cups,, and there 
amidst gambols and pledges, and 
new ycuFs fancies,, and old year’s 
sack, telling maAy a story, troul- 
ling many a roundelay, I should 
have been a merry, 'confuted* heart* 


whole, olden time ’Squire, till, 

“ March winds and April shower* 

Bringing forth May flowers,” 
again called me forth to take the air, 
and to greet returning spring with 
spirits as light and airy as my lady 
love ; and as free from evil designs 
as the modest snow drop, and the 
striped crocus, that formed the 
coronet. 

Then the stately hut ardent atten- 
tion, the considerate hut chevalier 
gaiety and gallantry of the days 
that are not,— liow insignificant, and 
rapid, appear, when placed beside 
them, the flippant courtesies, the 
affected polite. use and conceited gaietS 
de cwur, of the hours that be. Com- 
pliment then was a thing to be proud 
of, neither lightly paid, nor lightly 
laid aside ; it is a commodity now, 
coined in the mint of interest, and 
bearing the impress of flattery, which 
pusses current with the merchan- 
dize of fashion, and is as cheap and 
as common, but nothing so respec- 
table, as were the hi?oks, the queues , 
and the rapiers of our great grand- 
mother’s and grandfather’s. There 
was truly a decut et tutamen about 
the venerable appendages which, ex- 
cept indeed upon our coins, and I 
never abuse any thing useful, wc do 
not particularly Often, in the present 
century, claim acquaintance with; 
and I have, always fancied, and vet 
1 am not a disappointed politician 
nor a batchelor, that your cavaliers, 
in the iron region, stooped for a 
lady’s glove, and whispered pretty 
nothings, with such an infinitude of 
meaning, as totally to banish into 
shade the stiller attempts and the 
pHit lovc-ljspiitgs of King George’s 
dandies ; trie very reference^ to 
whom bring* me back, and I fear 
f have been running riot sadly, 

! o the head and front of this paper, 
'that is my, offence, if indeed, any 
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tiling- so pleasantly meant can offend 
the good-natured world, of which I 
am out owe of the very humblest 
particles) — namely, Valcntine’s-day. 
1 have just said that the dandy and 
the 14th of February are somewhat 
analogous ; and truly are they so. — 
• Doth, out in different degrees, afford 
their quantum of amusement with- 
out comprehending exactly why both 
waste sweetness upon the desert and 
unconscious air. Essences and per- 
fumes, and little sayings, and less 
doings, mark the being, tin? m?re 
man, whilst precocious poetics, 
demented love-rhymes, over-done 
phrases, vile compliments, and ill- 
spelt protestations, and a thousand 
other like fooleries and flights, which , 
hut for their antiquity, would be 
like the 5th of November b°ys, too 
importunate to look kindly upon, 
denote the day. As it is, however, 
they generally wheedle me out of a 
laugh, as does the postman to take in 
my letters , and as do these boys 
aforesaid of my shilling towards 
the bonfire, although 1 have often 
been tempted to wish, glorying at 
the same time at the overthrow of 
the M gunpowder treason plot, 1 * that 
the “ stick and the stake,” fdr 
which they petitioned, were laid, 
nolens volens, across their shoulders. 
My library is in the next county, for 
1 am on a visit, but I dare say that 
this was , a gloriously merry day with 
the ancients, a sort of sera in the 
life of a good-many of them. [ war- 
rant ye there were thousands who 
scarcely went to bed o’night Jest 
they should dream of any thing but 
the morrow, and, vice versa , thou- 
sands that did go to bed that they 
might dream o? nothing else, and 
again, a third party, a sort of betwixt 
and between people (as the West of 
England folks phrase it), like the 
duel number in Greek, keeping a 
sort of happy medium between the 
restless here and the restless there, 
who sit up to a late supper, and cheat 
half the night with flowing fiaggons, 
that they may better keep awake to 
think of the coming morn the other 
half. Ah! I warrant cloaks were 
newly lined, caps newly ribboned, 
bonnets newly feathered, doublets 
newly slashed, lyres newly strung, 
and' madrigals newly conned against 
the burst of day ; and then ' we rj 
there not fair hands unbarring ca«?- 


ments t and light feet tripping o’er 
thresholds ? and soft and stifled 
voices passing and repassing from 
lady’s bowers, and burtheniug the 
breezes with perfumed sighs and 
manly protestations? Then fair 
hands, like white banners, waved 
graceful encouragement to knights 
that deemed it the presage to future 
victory, whilst soul-lit eyes rivalling 
the stars, fading away in the morn- 
beam, darted down acceptation upon 
them that looked upwards. Then the 
before despairing diffident youth, 
gathering in courage from circum- 
stances, and the privileges of custom, 
sung fbrth his passion, and of a veri- 
ty, became a thriving wooer. “Faint 
heart never won a fair lady,” and 
* those were times for hearts, and love- 
makings my masters ! But now, 
what a degradation my countrymen ; 
now, there is no spirit, no adven- 
ture, no anxiety extant : there is not 
even virtue in our ambition, nor 
chivalry in our character. The post- 
man is our only knight-errant now', 
and the offerings which he hears 
have but little of the romance of life 
about them, little of that happy in- 
tertwining of fancy and truth, sim- 
plicity and earnestness, which formed 
the triumphs of an older century. — 
\Fhat are even the Valentines made 
to my Lady Susannah ,and to my 
Lady Dorothea’s eye-brow, but a 
wire-wove sheet of hot-press, with 
gilt edges and embossed borders, and 
sprinkled with lavender, or otto of 
roses, and inclosing a copy of one 
of Moore’s Melodies ? or what are 
Laura Matilda’s or Anna Maria's 
billets d'amour but a plain substan- 
tial wire- wove bit of post, decorated 
with a pair of bleeding hearts, or a 
blind Cupid and a squinting Venus, 
and it may he a motto stolen from 
an Italian opera-book, with the ar- 
ticle niis-accented, and the verb in 
as mad a mood as the plagiarist? 
and to crown the whole f finis coronat 
opus) part quoted, part stolen, part 
original, some six or eight lines of 
once a year tendresse . Ecce signum : 
44 Ellen, xnethmks, whene’er thou 
meets’t my view, 

Angels were painted fair to look like 
you; 

Ellen ! 1 feet thine eyp a fadeless fay, 
That sheds o’er deepest darkness hap- 
piest day. 

Ellen* ( love thee f deign to shine on me 
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As doth the Sun, like a Divinity; 

Now it* the accepted hour— thou shaft 
* be mine ; 

l mount— -I tly to clasp my Valentine.** 

I believe of the eight lilies here 
quoted there may be eight words 
original, and yet* it is a crack thing 
in its way ; hut it will never do, my 
gentles, why the 
“ If you loves me, as I loves you, 

No knife shall cut our heart in two," 

of John, the groom, and Molly, the 
cook-maid, ha.* more earnestness 
about it, and Mm Sarah, my Lady’s 
attiring woman, and Mr. Charles, 
my Lord’s valet’s couplet — . 

“ The rose is red, the violets blue, 
Carnations’ sweet, and so are vou,"‘ 

is a specimen infinitely more pres- 
ccant, and more definable, because 
less metaphysical than the above. — 
They do come pop to one’s heart, 
and they question at once, and don’t 
stand “ shiily shally" at the river’s 
brink, lest the plunge should exter- 
minate. 

. You see, my little masters, and 
pretty mistresses, that it will never 
do to* semi me any of your darts ami 
hearts, and flowers and bowers, and 
loves and doves, upon this 14th of 
February. You know me, I dare say, 
for a cross-grained, cynical, petu- 
lant, hook-poring gentleman of fifty, 
one that would as soon take in 
41 potticary’s stutf” as a Valentine. 


No fcuch thing I can assure you. I 
love the fun of the thing, but not the 
folly— the reality, hut not the affec- 
tation. The mock-modesty and the 
sidelong sheepishness of. Betty, as 
she brings our chocolate, when L 
enquire if she has heard from the 
country, is worth all Timon of 
Athens’ misanthropy; and the as- 
sumption of being above such fioti- 
sencc, and the boldly expressed de- 
sire of “ I wish people wouldn’t be 
so silly,” of dear Cousin Emily, as 
I slowly draw the three letters, her 
property (quietly demanding the two 
and threc-pence # for them) from my 
pocket, is better than all Penrud - 
duck's world hating, even when 
John Kemble did enact the charac? 
ter. No! no! I am in love with 
the good things of days lang syne, 
hut at the same time, chary of those 
about me. I can laugh with them 
that laugh, though I shall never see 
the princely Essex nor the elegant 
Raleigh— zlnd, perhaps, as was said 
*at the conclusion of an elaborate 
treatise, tending to prove Richard 
111. a man more sinned against than 
sinning, perhaps after all that I 
have written for the old lime, and 
the little that 1 have said for the 
new, this treatise may be but a para- 
dox. Let the prettiest of my female 
readers write me a Valentine and 
solve the enigma. 


SONNET ON TIME. 

The waves of Time in sure but silent tide, 

Are flowing onwards in their swift career, 

Bringing Eternity each hour more near. 

And wo, with careless glance, behold them glide. 

From us for e\er— yea, with thoughts allied 
To mirth, or madness, hail another year! 

Bom like its elder brethren to appear, 

Then, dream-like, to oblivion’s caverns slide, 

Vain and forgotten, as it ne’er had been! 

Or heeded only in its flight'by those 
To whom its joyless course, however brief, 

Is market! by vexing cares and ceaseless woes — 

Unlike the bright perspective youth has seen, 

Which gilded ills with hope, and smiled at grief. 

8 . 
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My fiyiuq Friend^ 
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MY DYING FRIEND. 

Ye*, »e must part -I foci we must — 
Oui hope tor thee is past ; 

The torm 1 love will soon be dust* — 

So noble to the last! 

Tlit* hand ot death is o’er thee now, 

1 he thill is on thy pallid brow, 

Thy life is ebbing fast. 

I hieatlie, while yet I gaze on thee, 
That faiewell, till eternity. 

Oh ! why iny hand so feebly clasp 
Within a laint embrace ? 

Nay still, retain it in thy giasp, 

Rut turn from me thy face ; 

Oh ! do not gaze upon me so, 

As lliou would’st read my soul, as tho* 
Thy rayless eye could tiace 
In me the woikingn of despair, 

To know that death is busy the ic. 

Foi thou will die, in death will sleep 
What woith and honom ga*c; 
While truth and virtue vainly weep, 
And genius cannot save. 

A noble mind with thee will die, 

Lost, lost to .ill beneath the sky. 

When thou art in thy grave 
That form* hut clay, cold soon will be 
All that this world* letams ot the e 

Oh ! let me gaze on thee once more 
My friend, once’ere we pait; 

Thy < arc s, thy woes, will soon be o’er. 
And calm that thobbing hcait. 

But, if my feelings follow thee, 

My thoughts, my joys, my hopes, to he 
With thee, whete'et thou art, 

I would not hieik thv tianquil *leep, 
For those alone who hvt I weep. 

I must not think, I dare not dwell 
( )n days, on joys no more ; 

To me, it would be sweet to tell 
Of them, though they are oVt ; 

To me, no cloud can oveicast 
The sunny influence of the past, — 

’Tis only gloom before— 

But, all ! why* waken in thy breast 
Those mortal feelings that must rest. 

Why should I shed the selfish tear. 

Or heave the selfish sigh? 

Oh ! would iny heart retain thee here ? 

Thee— from thy kindred sky ? 
Forgive the earthly bosom’s thrill. 

Mine cleaves to human nature still ; 

I mourn that thou must die. 

I feel, I feel that we must part, 

Alas that feeling rends my heart. S. 
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Memoir descriptive of Sicily and its 

Islands. B\ ('dpt. Wm Homy 

Smyth, U.A. lto pp. 291. 

London: Mun.ty, 1824. 

Tut* woik comes before us under 
the ofhcial sanction of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty; 
and jmlgine iroiu its general tetfour^ 
and exc< ution, it ceitainly appears* 
not umvoitliy of their .patronage. 
The anthoi informs us in his intro- 
duction, that he was employed to 
make a n mtical suivqy of Sicily and 
the adjacent Islands, in consequence 
of vai ions lepresentatjons which 
weie mark to the Admit alty, stating 
that the ehaitsof the Mediterranean 
aei weic \eiy d* tec live and incor- 
u t. lie dul not, how ci cr, confine 
liimselt to this paiticular duty alone, 
the pi ui lie pioposed In mg ot a 
inoie toinpiehenuie chaiacter, and 
while engaged* in the details of 
nautical science, he took o« casion to 
add to the stock ot information 
which In has «,(quued tumi a long 
pievious residence in Sicily This 
Infoimation he has embodied in the 
volume now presented to the public; 
and though Ins statements in mitiy 
instances are i ithei too brief and 
abrupt tor the linpoitance of the 
sub jut, yet the y c annot fail of being 
pel used with interest, from the 
knowledge and discrimination they 
evince. In the iniinl of the* anti- 
quarian, the poet, and the philo- 
sopher the name ot Sic ily is sure to 
awaken associations ot a peculiar 
nature*, while in a political point of 
view, that Island has always been 
regarded as by far the most impor- 
tant of any in the Mediterranean. 
The granaty of the south of Europe, 
it hts from time immemorial been 
equally remarkable, for the fertility 
ot its soil and the abundance of its 
resources, but its Inhabitants have 
for a series oLages been.degenerltfe 
and debased;. auk in superstition, 
and lost in indolenecy In proportion 
<44 nature ha$ been btyftitlfnl, so htyve 
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they become* torpid agd negligent, 
nor has any effort been made on the 
pa it of the government* to rescue 
them from a state at once degrading 
and destructive 'to the national 
character. On the contrary, tlie 
shameful immoralities and slothful 
indulgent ies on $ which Captain 
Smytfi, in common \fith various 
other wi iters, feels it necessary to 
comment, are mainly to be atti lbiited 
to that sjsteni of oppression and 
misrule which the tew have so long 
exercised over the many. But it 
any more convincing proof were 
requilt d of this tact, than is tui* 
wished by r the wo i k now hefoie us, 
it would be found in the able expo- 
sition ot the state ot Sicily, which 
Lord William Btntimk ga\e some 
two or thiec yens a.»o in the House 
of Common**. I bit distinguished 
personage bad pei uhar oppoitumties 
of making himself well acquainted 
with the chaiacter of the people, 
and he has lertainlv traced tneir 
national degeneracy to the true 
cause It appeals according to 
laptain Smyth, that the population 
of the piesetU day bears no pro- 
portion whatever to that which 
existed in ancient* times : the nuin- 
bci of people on tho whole Jslaud 
not exceeding that which the cities 
of Syrainse and Agrizcntum could 
boast eonjomtlygin the days of their 
splendout. lie also states, that 
“exclusively of the royal family, 
the arch-bishops, bishops, abbots, 
priors, and other chinch dignitaries, 
there ato no less titan one hundred 
and twenty*se\en princes, seventy- 
eight Dukes, one hundred and forty 
marquisses, w T ith counts, harems, 
and kukhts almost innumerable .' 1 
In a country, with a population only 
of a million and a halt, and with so 
vast a disproportion of privileged 
individuals, each of whom disdain 
to follow any Jndusti ions pursuit, 
we may re^JJy .conceive what 
splendid misery must exist among 
the gveat ? and what abject wretch- 




• edness amoagj the lower ordtus. It 
is* quite obvious that a state of 
society soanopa^lous ami discordant, 
must equally tend to diminish the 
population, and repiess all national 
energy. The traveller vtln now 

visit# Syracuse, rowUMilplates with 
pain the inouldenng monu mints of 
its former gramleiu, while he sees 
around lmn' a living picture of 
squalid ini&eiv* Judging from its 

{ >resent appeal anre, and the lecreant 
wings who people its street*. he 
would not hesitate to admit, that it 
was a place quite in character with 
tin; capricious tyranny of Dyonisiug, 

. but if histitfy 'did not* record the 
fact, he could scarcely believe that 
it could have produced such men 
». as Archinddes, Epicharmus, and 
Theocritus, -illustrious names, suf- 
' ficient to redeem whole ayes of 
gloom and ignorance. Neither 
could we believe, that Plato, Simo- 
nides, Zeno, and Tiroio, had once 
sojourned within its walls nor that 
Hicctas had liist proclaimed the 
solar system, in a city where Corax 
employed his pen in writing on 
dialectics fend rhetoric . These, how- 
ever, are fads authenticated by the 
inmortal narratives of Thucydides, 
Plutarch, and Diodotus, and must 
'induce the most melancholy re- 
ections in eveiv enlightened mind, 
when brought iu association with 
the existing state of a place so # 
renowned in classic history. Cap- 
tain Smyth says something of every 
thing in ’Sicily, but he is never 
minute or circumstantial upon any 
topic. Ip addition to the geology, 

♦ 'mineralogy, climate, produce, anil 
resources "of Hie country, together 
with the domestic Iftblts literature, 
amusements, prejudices, and reli- 
gions customs of the people, lie gives 
us topographical delineations and 
descriptions In rapid succession, 
while he concludes hi^ work with 
an appendix on hydrography and 
statistics. I ft fact, hi* are rather 
hasty sketches than elaborate draw- 
* jugs, but then they arc sketches so 
4m mated and correct, that we imme- 
diately recognise the justness of the 
outlI|te, amt admit liow competent 
be m to produce a more finished 
That the character 
of a^ftfttion is materially Influenced 
hjr the bonds of wedded life, every 
Joan will allow, and this beings the 


case, we can be at no lo*s to account 
for many of the odious vices which 
prevail all over Shily. In that 
isiaqd as well as on the* adjacent 
continent, conjugal fidelity is a 
thing altogether unknown, nor can 
it he expected, so long .is parties arc 
united, who have generally no one 
sentiment in common with each 
other. Our author, in adverting to 
this subject, expresses himself in 
th$ true spirit of an Engiis uuati. 
u The prospect,” he says, 

a Of, reciprocal and permaineut hap- 
piness, founded on mutual attachment, 
ought to be the basis of the encage* 
# ment*, tbts, however, though matri- 
# mony is one of th*»ir sacraments, is far 
from being tjie object in the genet ality 
of families of rank, among whom love 
is rather a physical than a moral affec- 
tion, conjugal attachment but a mere 
name. The detestable presence ol a 
cicisbco, or ctvalier set v onto, umlci 
ihepreteuce of jchittonship or platonic 
attachment, is allowed to otfend mo 
rahty, and estiaugc a husband and 
wife, not onlj from each other, but 
even from their offspring. The pre- 
valence of this indelicate ^ice, (an 
odious memento ot the immorality aiul 
degradation ot the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in which the 'Sicilian Vespers 
occurred), nmy be imputed to the 
neglect of sentiment in their unions, 
and to the substitution of the sot did 
motives that fiequently pioduce a 
match. In these the female of twelve 
or fourteen years of age, is often just 
released troiu the trammels of a 
cloister, ill calculated to form a gill 
for nmtornal duties, aud compelled to 
accept of \ man, with whom she 1ms 
scarcely had any previous acquaintance, 
hud, in some instances, without having 
ever Hern the object of her parents’ 
choice Sicilians b ive been accused 
of connubial jealously ; but of tbW 
their universal pi act ice will fully 
acquit them, and the defence that ban 
been set foith, by superficial observer, 
in behalf of their domestic arrange- 
ment^ only proves, that nothing can 
exist, however monstrous, ahsuiri, or 
despicable, hut may find its udiuircis 
and panegyt ists.” 

From our own expel iencc ia 
various parts of Italy, we can rea- 
dily admit the correctness of the 
descriptions which Captain Smyth 
gives of Sicilian htffyies. 'Tt cer- 
tainly but ill accords, With llxitish 
notions of domestic economy. The 



apartments of the gentry,” he ob- 
serves, » 

• t 

“ Are commonly largo and airy, but 
comfort is a term ill understood in any 
rank, and cleanliness a quality not in 
general requisition. Most of the do- 
, mestie offices, even to the making of 
beds, are performed by a set of dirty 
men-servants, for the proportion of 
female servants is very small, and all 
are so miserably paid, that honesty is 
not even expected from them. The 
furniture in general is more splendid 
than useful*, paintings, gold cornices, 
mirrors, and marble tables abound, but 
to the same rooms there are miserable 
windows, ill-rupde doors, and dirty 
brick floors ; and the accent is by targe 
but filthy public stairs, often crowded 
with beggars, and often si ve to more 
senses than one.’* 

In a country with a government 
.so jealous and arbitrary as that of 
.Sicily, neither literature uor the arts 
can be exported to flourish; and 
indeed it appears, that both have 
ceased to thrive there for many ages 
past. The pretenders, however, to 
literary distinction are exceedingly 
numerous, and in the vanity of 
their egotism, seem reckless of ex- 
posing their ignorance and bad 
taste. All political works are of 
course prohibited; and as to pro- 
ductions of a lighter description, 
such as are to be found in every 
circulating library in England, they 
are almost totally unknown fro the 
Sicilian literati. Captain Smyth 
very naturally accounts for this by 
saying, that “perhaps the enstopf 6f 
submitting manuscripts to the in- 
spection of supervisors and censors, 
has contributed t,o clog , tbe .flights 
of fancy, and occasioned the sup- 
pression of many an elegant trea- 
tise.” He tells us in another passage 
that “ scarcely any English works 
except Young's wight Thoughts , 
and Ilervey's Meditations^ are in t 
circulation. .The poets of ufadern 
Sicily do not deserve the name, being 
/nothing more than the writers of 
madrigals, or wretched improvi- 
safari, whose sole merit consists in 
the facility with which they jinjjle 
together a succession of unmeaning 
.rhymes. There are at the saute 
time some partial exceptions to. ithis 
.general defeay of genius, and the 
•* name; of Meli/ stand* pre-eminent.* 
Hehas paid hiscomt fro the,mus$, 
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at’ the shrine of Nature, and ties- ». 
cribes in melodious verse, and With 
exquisite pathos, the fine pastoral 
scenery or his native land.’ The 
following extract from the Idyls of 
the modern Theorffitus, with the 
accompanying literal version by 
Caphtin Smyth, may hot he unac- 
ceptable to our readers. It will be 
observed, that the Sicilian dialect is 
more copious and figurative than 
the Italian spoken on the continent, 
a circumstance that renders it pecu- 
liarly adapted to the composition of . 
poetry. ’ 

■ Damctu Canta. 

Sti silenzu, sta virdura, 

Sti mvmtagui, sti vallali, 

L'ha criati la natura 
IMi ri cori inamUrati, 

f 

La susurr.u di li frundi 
Di lu.sciumi lu lament u 
L’aria, f ecu chi rispnndi, 

TttUu spira sentiweutu. 

I)da far fa 1 1 a, accnssf vaga 5 
Lu ninggitu di li lori ; 
L’innccenza, chi vi appaga; 

Tutli parranu a lu cori. 

Stu frischettu iusinuauti 
Chiudi uu gruppu di piaciri, 
Accarizza V alma amanti ; 

E ci arrobba li suspiri, 

Coa 1’ artnuzza li soi porli 
Apri tutli a lu dilettu, 

Sulu e indiguu di sia sorli, 

Chi nun chiudi amuri impettu. 

Damon 

This silent*?, this verdure, 

These mountains, these vales, 
Nature has created them 
Tor hearts that are in love. 

The rustling of the leaves, 

■ The lament of the river, 

The air, and echo who answers, 

All inspire sentiment. . 

That butterfly, so beautiful ; - 
The lowing of the cattle 5 
Innocence, that is doubtless ; 

All speak fa the heart, 

. V . 

Xhis insinuating cool zephyr , 
Encloses a group of pleasures; 

It foudles a kiviag opt#,' 1 ' 

AhdsteaU away our iighs! 

Here thesouf opee* - ,, „ 

All Us avenues to delight ; 

Only he te unworthy of tldsfatc, 
Who has not love in his boooiV' 






Qur limits will not allow us to 
say more of this very interesting 
work ; anil we have only to add, in 
conclusion, that from the varied 
information which it contains, and 
the purely classical style in which 
it is written, it deserves a place in 
the library of every scholar and 
man of taste. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of 
' ijouis XIV.. and of the Regency 
from the German correspondence 
of the D(iches§ of Orleans, mother 
of the Regent. 8vo* pp. 472. 
London: Whittaker, 1824. 

The editor of these memoirs 
informs us that an edition of the 
work which lias been in circulation 
for some yearsi is both incorrect and 
defective, and that he has endea- 
voured to render the present one as 
perfect . as possible. Indeed, on 
'perusal, it would appear that the 
translation now offered to the public 
frott* the original German, possesses 
merit of a peculiar character, and is 
much more spirited as well as more 
accurate than the French one which 
first appeared in the year 1788. 
The Duchess of Orleans was the 
daughter of the Elector-Palatine, 
grandson of Janies I., and by a 

E rverse union with the brother of 
uis XIV., she found herself, at 
^the age of nineteen, brought to a 
court the -most profligate and de- 
bauched of any in Europe. More- 
over she had succeeded to the bed of 
, an unfortunate princess who had 
been taken off by poison, while her 
husband so far’ from taking ven- 
geance on their heads, still patron- 
ized and countenanced the murderers 
of his first wife. fact, there is 
no reason to doubt, that lie* had 
himself instigated them to the atro- 
cious deed, ,1'bus circumstanced, 
the young Ducliess of Orleans 
seemed fully jiwarc of her situation, 
and disdaining' to aceoimnod&tc 
herself to the prevailing vices and 
t ^frivolities of the court, she resolved 
-to depend entirely upon the re- 
sources of her own mind, and to 
seek in the seclusion of her cabinet 
a peaceful retreat from dissipated 
exc&**$i* Neither could she in any 
instkn.ce : reconcile herself to the. 
manner* or customs of the people 
among whom she was obliged to? 


live, for she looked with contempt 
on every thing French, ami consi- 
dered it. as the proudest boa*st to 
have been born and educated a 
German. With so violent a pre- 
judice against France, and so strong 
a pre-possession in favour of her 
native land, it may easily he sup- 
posed that; she was but ill calculated 
to conciliate regard in the former 
country ; yet she had fewer enemies 
'than, might he expected, and her 
determination and masculine un- 
derstanding enabled her to triumph 
over their intrigues. In person she 
had nothing ot grace or delicacy to 
recommend her, and her face ac- 
cording to her own description of 
it, must have been any thing but 
handsome. Contemporary writers, 
however, assert that she was unjust 
to herself in this respect, and that 
she was by no means so unsightly a 
person as she represents. She cer- 
tainly draws her own portrait in r»o 
flattering colours, and few ladies 
would lie equally candid on such a 
subject. “ 1 am,” she says. 

11 Unquestionably very ugly: I have 
no features ■, my eyes are small, my 
nose is short and thick, my lips long 
and flat ; these do not constitute much 
of a phisioguomy . i have gieat hang- 
ing cheeks and a large face; n»y stature 
is short and stout ; my body and mjr 
thighs too are short, uud upon Ihe 
whole 1 am truly a very ugly little 
object. If 1 had not a good heart, no 
one could endure me. To know whe- 
ther my eyes give tokens of my pos- 
sessing wit, they must he examined 
with a microscope, or it will be difficult 
to judge. Hands more ugly than mine 
are not perhaps to be found on the 
whole globe.’ 1 

From this brief sketch some idt\i 
may be formed of the mind and 
person of a princess, whose pen has 
been more productive than that of 
any correspondent since the days of 
Julius Caesar. She wrote not letters, 
but whole quires of paper, and the' 
voluminous records of her industry, 
are to he found in most of the courts 
of Europe. From morning till 
night she was to be found -at the 
writing-desk, and judging from the 
specimen before us, we should think 
that many of her effusions must have 
been extremely curious iWd amusing. 
vShc yields nothing to Wroxhall it\ 
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gossippirtg and garrulity, wliilc she 
has infinitely more point, more 
force, and more sarcastic humour 
than the notable author of the “Me- 
moirs of my Own Times.’* Her* 
details of the court of Louis XIV. 
arc interesting, as throwing some 
light upon the political intrigues of 
that period, am* still more so as exhi-' 
biting in their true character the 
profligate sycophants by whom he 
was surrounded. Her " hatred of. 
Madame Montespan, and of the 
ruling favourite, Madame de Main- 
tenon, was implacable, and though 
ou the death of Monsieur, a recon- 
ciliation took place between them, 
at the instance of the king, she still 
continued to regard her with secret 
aversion, to the very last moment of 
her life. She could never forgive 
ilie indignity which Madame do 
Maintenon put upon her proud Ger- 
man lineage, in the person of her 
son, by getting him to marry one 
of the illegitiniate daughters of the 
king. She moreover abhorred her 
from the unbounded* influence she 
exercised, and represents her as 
having done more to sully the cha- 
racter of the monarch, who was 
infatuated with her, than all his 
other concubines put together. She 
thus indignantly expresses herself 
* on the subject. 

" All the mistresses the king had, 
did not tarnish his reputation so much 
as the old woman he married: from 
her proceeded all the calamities which 
ha^e since befallen France. It was 
she who excited the persecution against 
the protestants; invented the heavy 
taxes which raised the price of grain 
so high, and caused the scarcity. She 
helped tilt; ministers to rob the kfhg ; 
by means of the constitution she hast- 
ened his death; she brought about my 
sotiV marriage ; she wanted to place 
bastards updb the throne; in short, she 
ruined and confused every thing.” 

Yet though she took no pains to 
conceal her enmity against this 
omnipotent mistress, she still ma- 
naged with so much address, as not 
only to maintain her ground at 
court to the very last, but also to 
ingratiate herself with the king, 
who, it would appear, respected her 
understandings and admired ' the 
ihnhxibls qualities df her heart. In 
fier strictures upon Several indi- 


viduals, she is not only severe, hut 
sometimes coarse and vehement to a 
degree; as for instance, speaking of 
a man with whose* wife the Dulse of 
Lorraine was too intimate, she says, 

“ Craon is an accursed cuckold, and 
a treacherous man.” This princess, 
in short, appears to have been a 
woman of extremely strong feelings, 
and utterly heedless of discretion 
ip expressing them. As historical 
documents, her voluminous writings 
must always be valuable ; but they 
would he still more so if her judg- 
ment had not been equally influenced 
by the partiality of friendship, and 
tnc rancour of enmity. 

The Star in the East, with other 

Poems. By Josiah Condor. 8vo. 

pp. 195. London: Taylor and 

Hesse y, 1824. 

The muse of England was never 
more prolific than at this moment, 
yet never were there more abortions. 
Every man who has got the faculty 
of putting sonorous syllables into 
blank-verse, or converting common- 
place words into “ sure* expected 
rhymes,” does not hesitate to set 
himself up as a poet, and attempts 
the steep ascent of Parnassus with 
the most sturdy resolution. Mr. 
Condor is not an exception to this 
general rule among modern aspi- 
rants. From the religious and 
moral tone that pervades his effu- 
sions, we believe him to be a very 
good sort of mart, hut as a votary 
of the Muses, his success has by no 
means kept pace with his ambition. 
With nothing of the meus divinior, 
which constitutes the very essence 
of poet-y, he aims at being sublime,, 
but the failure is more glaring as 
he becomes turgid and incongruous.- 
11c informs tis in his prefatory no- 
tice, that many of the poems which 
he has now collected under one 
cover, at the moderate price of six. 
shillings, were written at distinct 
leisure inteVvals, during the last 
twelve years, but they do not appear 
to be in the slightest degree the 
more perfect from having hecn so 
long under revision. Akenside 
wrote his Pleasures of Imagination, 
at the early age ot twenty-three, 
and was endeavouring alf his life 
afterwards to polish and improve 
that Celebrated poem, but without 
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success; for it was found that 
excellence might be disfigured but 
not enhanced, Mr, Conner, how- 
ever, has not till genius of Ake aside, 
and' now in his more mature .years 
he may safely- labour at bis* “ Star 
in the East*’’ and at his “ Sacred 
Poems*” not be at all afraid of 
exercising too fastidious a judgment 
on these his juvenile efforts. It 
appears that at the ago of eighteen 
Mr. Condor was one of a little knot 
of youthful bards who assembled 
under the poetic design ation Of the 
u Associate Minstrels and the 
“ Star in the East” was one of his 
principal contributions to the joint 
stock, lie tells us that it first c&nie 
out under the ill-chosen title of 
Gforia in Exctitm Deo but we 
, doubt very much whether the alte- 
ration either of the title or text will 
render it more acceptable to the 
public. Confused images aud infla- 
ted figures are its prinepaf charac- 
teristics, and the same may be said 
of lil^ ‘ 4 Sacred Poems,” which are 
nothing but a distorted paraphrase 
of the psalms, evincing neither 
spirit nor simplicity, hut with a 
Strained attempt at both. Mr. Cou- 
der thus apostrophizes the comet. 

n Mysterious Visitant, whose beauteous 
light 

Among the wondering stars so 
strangely gleams ! • < 
like a proud banuer in the train of 
Night, . 

Th’ emblazon'd' flag of Deity it 
streams — 

Infinity is written on thy beams j 
' And thought In vain would through the 
pathless sky 

Explore thy secret course. Thy 
- circle seems 

Too vast for Time to grasp. Oh, can 
that Eye 

Which numbers hosts tike thee, this 

; atom Earth descry V* ;* 

' in \i\s domestic relations he. must 
he ope' of th<? most affectionate of 
bards* for he, has not left one of his 
, ; imi^ediate .kindred or connections 
. nnshttg. We have odes and sonnets 
various family occasions, wiitb 
vlfirjth’day verses and .tributes of 
tenderness to the whole of them. 
Ip should pronounce him 

tol^wMoeneiit hustod, /gthef> 
and br$%:r/but no poet. •- 


The Pilgrim's Tale . Py Charles 

Lockhart. 

Poetry is the most delightful 
♦ department of literature, but it is 
like a region of roses th$t tempts 
us to forsake awhile the path of 
more necessary study, and leaves us 
.afterwards to repent the time which 
we have lost in exploring it. And 
this loss of time is doubly lamented, 
if we have been disappointed- in 
finding even the unprofitable delight 
that we sought. Truth obliges the 
historian to detail the most atrocious 
cruelties, arid pourtray the most 
abandoned characters $ experience 
teaches the moralist - to* dwell more 
upon the vices thap the virtues of 
h\iman nature ; and it is. when the 
mind is weary with reflecting on 
the depravity of man’s disposition, 
and the cruelty of his deeds, that it 
turns for refreshment to the pages 
of fiction, where it expects to find 
him represented, not exactly as he is, 
but as he ought to be. How devoid 
of *true taste* therefore, must the 
author be, who, in a work avow- 
edly imagined, whose only object is 
to amuse, and whose only means of 
producing pleasure, is by presenting 
that which is pleasing, selects 
for his theme every thing that is 
detestable in man. Such is the^ 
author of the Pilgrim’s Tale. Not 
satisfied with making his. hero a 
revengeful, deliberate murderer, the 
objects of his assassination must he 
his oWn children ; not satisfied with 
tlie ieb'mmission of simple adultery, 
he introduces a youth to Ids wedded 
sister, and dwells pn the abandoned 
fulfilment at 1 once 1 of adultery and 
ln^st ; then, after loading him with . 
the murders of his love and dearest 
friend., and closing his existence in* 
perjury and parricide, attempts to 
make him an object of*our commit 
aeration and esteem. On com- 
mencing the tale, the first object 
that presents itself Is a Count (who 
has fled, from justice to a tower of 
desperate outlaws In Mont Serrat) 
standing in the midst of darkness • 
and*torm,and pledging his enemy .* 
in a cup kf poison ; then follows a 
mn&ie description of the, suicide’s 
agonies ; not a feature hi forgotten ; 
-m«'^kulHralped i by •tboScK^kis 
-blood-shot,; mthemd 
jlangs of ferea*** *^wh«ro 
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cold hand seems feeling for his 
heart,” — and the black convulsions 
of his madness, are enumerated 
with the most disagreeable exact- 
ness. In this state, surrounded by 
the lightning, accompanied bv 
Sondrn, “ the child of guilt and 
ghastliness,” and the giant Moor 
Leranzor, who seems to be the pre- 
siding demon of the scene, he com- 
mands his son Fernando, on a cross, 
planted to snow “ the spot where 
some lone murdered traveller fell,” 
to «weii r vengeance on his Nearest 
friend. This Is but the prelude to 
a .series of the most deliberate 
assassinations, and blood-curdling 
atrocities related in the Moor’s nar- 
rative. Leranzor is for ever haunted 
by the last action of* each victim. 
The first whom he slays, in her last 
• moments, drags her clammy hands 
over his eyes, and his conscience 
renders the feeling perpetual. The 
blood of the second hows across his 
hand, the shriek of the third echoes 
in his ears, and the death-strained 
eyes of the fourth, in the shape of 
two blue luminous orbs, arc con- 
stantly swimming before him. Vet, 
he still perseveres in guilt, and dies, 
at last, beneath the dagger of his 
son* in a state of distraction, through 
these imaginary horrors, and taunted 
by the exulting laugh of Solid ro 
wjiose subtlety has surpassed his 
own. As though this tale was 
deficient in materials for frightful 
descriptions, he introduces, by way 
of episode, some bandits composed 
of Moors and galley-slaves, their 
long hair streaming with' rain 
clinging round their Veiny throats, 
clad in sheep-skins, and crowding 
Wttnd the lire (in autumn), who 
amuse each other by recounting 
what detestable deeds they have 
committed u since last they sallied 
forth at set of sun.’* To these cruel 
and sacrilegious episodes, rising 
abovj? each other in excess of de- 
Piavity, the author, very improperly, * 
has endeavoured to give a tinge of 
' humour. The following U the 
' worst told, hut the least disgusting 
,«of them all,w .'A;. V 
* . , ■ ' ■ 

■-.o,. MRITBAKD1T. 

w Here's 'jutaethiog In tbb *trea*io<f 

, w " ® he ?r o^ttUUjr blood,-—# flask 
. * wine \ 


The tempest'* gift 5 —for, when the 
storm began [ran 

To whistle round tfi«, on the watch, I 
For shelter to a neighbouring cavern, 
where 

A bearded hermit knelt oh hints, iu 
pray’r : 

Before a crucifix, beside which, lay • 
A' skull*, cross-bones, and books that 
teach to pray. 

Methougbt how pious bis white head 
would look, 

Set where the skull was, on some godly 
book : [cut 

So, for the jest, I stole behind him,— 
His neck through at one stroke,— and, 
having put 

The skull upon his bleeding trunk, I 
said, 

4 There, my old hermit, pray to your 
own head’.* 

Then, looking curiouslyubout the <^ell, 
Knowing an holy man must needs live 
well, 

I found this wine; and, taking down 
the cro>s, 

The holy books, and other such like 
dross. 

Burnt them upon the purgatory stones. 
And roused the fire with one of the 
cross bones. 

The ghastly head gleam'd in the hal- 
lowed blaze, 

Aud, when I drank, ‘a health!' it 
seemed to raise 

Us lit 3d eye-lids, and gasp slowly out, 
1 A pledge,' on which, I poured some 
down his throat.— 

The dreary night flew fast and chceriy 
so; 

And well it might, 1 love a laugh ye 
know." 

The mere murder of a helpless 
old man, was nof sufficient without 
the added impiety of burning the 
cross on the stones of penance, and 
rousing the blaze with the emblems 
of mortality. 

The second canto is the remse 
ot all this. We will not withold 
our praise where praise is due* It 
contains the most beautiful similes, 
and is told in the language of unaf- 
fected tenderness. The descriptions 
are romanticaly picturesque* amt in- 
deed, throughout, it displays no 
cpmmonmmiuW There is a serenade, 
(What Spanish toiaiuce can be 
without ope ?) and '-'we have space 
for Mo tog $<U»g in it by (ibndemar: 

« OU My^sre’* a.feirj spril 
ttt&hy mild beauty's azure eyb, 
,’WhJse lucid charm beguiles, loo* well, 
>Th« parting tear and abscut d%h l 
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And there's a magic in thy smile, ' 
Enchanting' those who most would 
Its gentle fasciuatkm— ’ while [shun 

It binds the hear! thine eyes have won! 

I've seen those sylphs of love and light, 
That o*er ; ihe minstrePs vision flee, / 
And all their, forms of fancy bright, 

And bliasfhl beauty, blend. in the? ! 

Oh lady, think not, all l own, 

Is poesy’s imagined theme ; 

Or, falsely deem, my love’s alone 
The fleeting wish of passion’s dream ! 

But oh, believe, *tis like yon star, 

That shines forever, bright above thee; 
Pare as its beams my feelings are, 

And lasting as its light I’ll love thee! 

The poem altogether is the pro* 
duet ion of a powerful mind; it 
contains the darkest scenes, but it 
also contains some of the brightest. 
The plot and characters are original 
hut overwrought ; and the style, 
unlike most of our minor bards, is 
not an imitation of our popular 
poets. 

Hurstwoodt a Tale of the Year 
1785. In 3 vols. 12mo. Longman 
and Oo. 

Whatever may be* captiously 
urged to the contrary by disappointed 
and discontented critics, tins may 
he truly termed the golden age of 
literature. The selfish passion for 
contemporary or , for posthumous 
fame, which gave birth to so much 
pride, jealousy, fretfulness, envy, 
natred, malice, and all unebaritabfe- 
ncss, among men of learning and 
genius of former times, vsmns to be 
unanimously renounced by the pre- 
sent race of writers, who pursue 
their honourable labours under the 
influence of purer and more disinte- 
rested feelings. The Critics, to 
their credit be it. spoken, were the 
first, who, ceasing to pursue the 
“ bubble reputation,” began to ex- 
.ercise their functions solely with a 
, view to the public good, un mixed by 
any, pgrson^l consideration. Their 
. example has been followed by two 
classes of writers, who from tempe- 
rament and habit were most prone 
to becharined “ by the whistling of 
a namc; M i— tfe mean the poets and 
-novelists of the day. Their most 
popular productions are all either 


A Tale; [Keh- 

anonymous or pseudo-anonymous; 
and it should seem that they purpose 
to themselves no other reward’ than 
the tranquil satisfaction of leaving 
the world bettert lian they found it, 
in bequeathing a store of instruction 
and delight for the edification of 

osterity. -Among these modest 

enefactors of the human race, who 
“ do good by stealth and blush to 
find it fame,” may be ranked the 
author of the tale now before us, 
whose .merits, in themselves of no 
mean order* are heightened rather 
than disparaged by the* humility of 
his pretensions. 

The attraction of this novel con- 
sists rather in the multitude and 
rapid succession of striking inci- 
dents, than in the development, and 
contrast of characters, or in the 
dramatic exhibition of manners pre- 
vailing in England at the commence- 
ment of the last century. It; has 
few scenes of humour, and is rarely 
relieved by those digressions, which 
in some favourite productions of this 
class, seem designed rather to display 
the \ersatile genius of the author, 
than to improve the structure of his 
narrative. In the introductory chap- 
ters there are some vivid sketches 
of natural scenery ; but as the plot 
gradually unfolds itself, it really 
seems, to demand the rejection of* 
these and all other ornaments. The 
dialogue itself becomes more terse, 
plain, and colloquial, assuming as it 
were an earnestness suited to the 
urgency of the occasion. Stratagems, 
pursuits, surprises, escapes, re-cap- 
tures, ami other adventures succeed 
each other almost without inter- 
mission, and they are' all of such 
essential import as links in the 
chain, that if one of them be over- 
looked tiie catastrophe becomes a 
mere enigma. 

The outline of the story may be 
comprised in few words. Henry 
Hurstwnod returns to his paternal 
'domain in Cardiganshire, as a fugi- 
tive from Scotland after the rebellion 
in 1715. In early life he had 
accompanied his fatner.to Denmark, 
and as they/ had assumed the name, 
of De' Rtyse, they were both sup- 
posed to be dean, and th$ family 
estates had been appro prilled by a 
, friend of the house, Mr.SJPenpiijig- 
ton» to whom they hadbeep entrust- 
ed when the elder Hurst woofj ^was 
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constrained by embarrassments to 
leave his country, in the mansion 
of Hurst wood, resides Miss Rachel 
Kemyss, the niece of Lord Norland* 
under the tutelage of her maiden 
aunt. Lady Anna, who has been 
persuaded to sanction the addressee 
of the younger Peunington to fyer 
niece. As it frequently happens in 
alf.ii is of this kind, where interest 
rather than inclination is consulted, 
the young lady, fixing her affections 
on the exile. Rejects her former 
suitor, who is now impelled by 
revenge, as well as ambition, to 
effect the ruin of his favoured rival. 
After a long train of vicissitudes, 
Hurst wood is tried and condemned, 
but through the exertions of the 
lady he escapes from prison, obtains 
a pardon at the instance of his father, 
frustrates the designs of his enemies, 
and is rewarded with the hand of 
his fair deliverer. 

Tin; story i* related with great 
spirit and conciseness, though in a 
style not sufficiently in Keeping 
with the characters, or with the 
maimers of the age in which they 
are supposed to have lived. At the 
outset, indeed, we seem to be read- 
ing of events that occurred yester- 
day, and not a century ago * but of 
this inconsistency we are gradually 
rendered unconscious by the ab- 
sorbing interest of the events them- 
selves. 

From among tlfii passages which 
may bo most conveniently detach- 
ed, we select a scene in which Juli- 
us Pennington steals an interview 
with Rachel, while she is contem- 
plating in the gallery of Hurstwood 
a picture strongly resembling the 
absent heir. 

By Lady Anna's direction, he had 
followed Kache! into the park, in 
hopes of thus forcing an interview 
which had been denied to his request. 
Scarcely had she parted with Godfrey, 
and struck off by another path, ere he 
arrived at the same spot, and after 
some time spent in a fruitless search, 
concluding she was returned to the 
house, he pursued her thither, and 
entered the hall unnoticed, such was 
her exclusive attention to this new 
discovery. . The gloom caused l>y the 
large dimensions of the ptuoe had 
further enabled hint to approach un- 
noticed, and his delight , in thus ac- 
complishing his otdeot, yve» heightened 
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by his being enabled to gaze upon her 
countenance and form, rendered evt-n 
more interesting by the pale glare of 
the single lamp, without their being 
disturbed* by those expressions and 
movements of disapprobation and 
aversion which he was quite conscious 
that he amply deserved. 

“ But wheu he saw upon what ob- 
jecl her eyes were rivetted, and when 
he found the cause why her counte- 
nance was so animated, and her atten- 
tion was so abstracted, indignation, 
jealousy, envy, and disappointment, at 
once rankled in his breast, and it was 
not till some moments had elapsed, 
that he could enough recover his self- 
possession to address her in terms of 
moderation and courtesy. He remem- 
bered sufficient of his rival to com- 
prehend the nature of Rachel’s emo* 
tions, and nothing would now have 
composed him, but the certainty of 
her being entirely at his owu disposal. 
The more he gazed, the more he 
gloried in his villany, and he thought 
that the attempt was warranted in his 
case, if it was only to deprive that 
person of his mistress, wl»o was fti a 
fair way to deprive him of his estate. 

“ Fearful of alarming her too much 
by any abrupt address, he made a 
slight noise, and as Rachel turned 
with the intention of immediately 
retiring, he stepped up to her, and 
taking advantage of her surprize and 
consternation, seized her hand, and 
compelled her to resume the chair 
which she- had before occupied, in 
vain did she attempt to escape. There 
was more of mortification than of 
gentleness iti bis grasp, and at lengtb 
she was terrified into acquiescence by 
considering that it might be dangerous 
further to provoke .one who had al- 
ready sufficiently shewn the violence 
of his disposition. 

“ ‘ Miss Kemyss must pardon me 
this intrusion,' said he, in an agitated 
tone, ‘ when I remind her that our 
former terms of intimacy demanded 
milder treatment than I have expo* 
pcrienccd at her hands Why Rachel 
— why do you so obstinately refuse 
even to see me? Is it *o great an 
offence to love ? May 1 hot, after a 
friendship which commenced with our 
infancy, he allowed the common pri- 
vilege of at least speaking my feel- 
ings? Am 1 to .be defiled those 
. friendly assurances, that sympathy 
which is < my due, cycu though nay 
addresses are themselves denied ? 
Rachel tbq ware of urging me too far! 

I have * learnt to love you* from the 
first dawn of opening reason to the 

. . '<-« wr ; 
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present momeut. 1 have learnt to 
cculre in you every thing that is 
adorable— every thing that is delight- 
ful — every thing that is desirable in 
this world ! You must pardon me 
t Inn, if l feel— if I act more violently 
than ordinary men ; — if 1 cannot sit 
cou tent to have feelings which are the 
growth of years torn rudely from my 
breast, and 'replaced hy the excru- 
ciating pangs of unmerited disappoint- 
* ment !’ 

44 He paused. The lofty roof of the 
hall was filled with the deep tones of 
his voice, and he proceeded in a 
strain lower, but not less energetic. 

44 4 1 were unworthy of you to feel — 
to say — to think less than f do. The 
shipwrecked mariner grasps at any 
straw in the hour of impending de- 
struction. I too may be urged in the 
desperation of my -feelings to attempt 
Many rash things for the recovery of 
my shipwrecked hopes; — do not glory 
then too far in your obstinacy, but let 
reason have her due portion of influ- 
ence; — check present, and I trust 
momentary prejudice, and allow rue to 
converse with you on those terms 
to which 1 have been so long ac- 
customed.’ 

44 Rachel listened in silence and 
dismay. The place in which they 
were, the gloom of snrrounding objects, 
the lateness of the hour, the solitude 
that now remained unbroken, even the 
dim lamp which shed its quivering 
light upon the agitated, yet deter- 
mined countenance and tall figure of 
Julius — all these, added to an address 
so sudden and unwelcome, had almost 
overwhelmed her. .She felt, however, 
that necessity called upon her for the 
utmost exertion ot her powers. A 
few hours more, and she would be out 
of the reach of this ungenerous per- 
secution. It would be dangerous and 
imprudent to hurry Julius on the im- 
mediate execution of his purpose— it 
would defeat her own. Yet she 
scorned to act the hypocrite, and pro- 
cure her present liberation by any 
concession which her future conduct 
could not ratify. 

i4 4 You ask my friendship, Julius,’ 
said she, in a low and tremulous voice, 
— 4 you ask for a renewal of those 
feelings which formerly existed be- 
tween us? Tell me, when did I 
.withoid them?" Never, till they were 
superseded pit your part by more 
’arbitrary affections — more unlimited 
demands than 1 was at all prepared to 
expect pr willing to allow., As a 
friend of jttiy aunt's, and as the , occa- 
sional companion of my own child- 
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hood, you were always received here, 
with a welcome of which you have no 
right to complain. The same reception 
you would always have insured, bnt 
for your own impatience and impetuo- 
sity. Though 1 am young, inexpe- 
rienced, and perhaps foolish in my 
prejudices, yet you arc too much of a 
man of the world to suppose that a 
female has not a right to use her own 
discretion in a matter of such import- 
ance as her future establishment. 
The claiming of this discretionary 
power is all of which you or my aunt 
can accuse me; and surely you will 
allow that it is no implied duty of 
friendship to condemn the ears to 
listen, when the heart is, if not averse, 
at least quite unprepared. Now what 
have been the recent evidences of your 
friendly feelings? Not only have you 
persecuted me with proposals direct 
and indirect, after promising to wave 
the subject for a given time, but you 
have indulged yourself and infected 
others with jealous alarms, and been 
the author of calumnies for which 1 
could readily prove there has not been 
the slightest real foundation. Under 
these circumstances, Julius, can you 
expect from me the same proofs of 
esteem — the same pleasures iu your 
society which formerly existed ? No ! 
If such was the case, you might justly 
despise me for pursuing a course of 
hypocrisy, which would be equally 
contemptible in your sight, as degrad- 
ing to myself. O no!-— Do me justice 
in this particular at least, and if yon 
have any wish to regain the place that 
you have lost, cease to persecute a 
friendless orphan. Show that you arc 
really my friend, by consulting my 
happiness and regarding my feelings 
—by detracting from, rather than add- 
ing to the miseries of my situation— 
by inspiring me with confidence aud 
gratitude, rather than with terror— by 
being ray generous aud disinterested 
protector, rather than a „ persecutor 
and iuyeterate enemy !’ 

44 Julius was not sufficiently callous 
to withstand this appeal altogether. 
He first relaxed, then relinquished his 
grasp: the fiery expression of his 
eyes, softened into a gaze of admira- 
tion, aud, feeling the truth of the 
arguments used ; he finally fixed them 
Upon the ground, totally absorbed in 
listening to the melodious tonfes of the 
voice that addressed him. At the 
conclusion of Rachel's speech, -she 
looked up. At the sight of her beauty, 
increased by her distress and confu- 
sion, a generous impulse seemed for a 
moment to possess him. She invited 
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him to be her friend, though she still 
rejected him as her lover. Was not 
friendship near akin with love! * Per- 
haps he had been too precipitate — time 
and delicate attention might produce 
a favourable result— he would shew 
her how devoted he could be to her 
wishes— it was not too late to regain 
her good opinion. 

44 4 Rachel,’ said he, respectfully 
taking her hand, but immediately 
relinquishing it, * your eloquence has 
prevailed. I own my error, and my 
happiness depends upon your purdon. 

1 know that 1 have been guilty of 
unwarrantable prosum pton. My con- 
tritiou shall be amply proved by my 
fuluie conduct. The work of repent- 
ance shall begin now. Assure me of 
your forgiveness, and I will not longer 
detain you here. Alas! I know too 
well that you sigh to be libeiated.* 

44 The pardon was granted, but con- 
ditionally — 4 if you prove yourself my 
friend,'— and Rachel, delighted with 
her emancipation, hurried with rapid 
steps to her own apartment. Arrived 
there, she sat down to think upon what 
had passed. It conveyed, however, 
no new sensations of pleasure or of 
hope. She well knew the character 
of Julius Pennington. It was impetu- 
ous in right or wrong. Like his 
talents, it was versatile and showy. 
Under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, she felt, no dependanco 
upon his sudden professions of repent- 
ance } — the next gust of passion— the 
next call of iuterest, would upset them 
all. She to it the dreadful conviction 
that her situation was just the same 
as before this interview, and she did 
not for a moment flatter herself that 
her eloqucuce had produced any fur- 
ther effects than the welcome libe- 
ration ftoin his addresses which she 
now enjoyed.” 

At the risk of extending this 
notice beyond its due limits, we 
must insert the passage detailing 
the hazardous attempt of the lady 
for Humtwood’s liberation, on the 
night preceding the day fixed for 
his execution. The jailor lias un- 
dertaken for a stipulated sum to 
assist in this enterprise, on condition 
that without revealing it to any 
one, she shall consent to be the 
principal agent. According to a 
previous arrangement, she repairs 
■alone to the church-yard an hour 
after midnight. 

a Arrived, at the ( little gate which 
admitted her into small and grassy 


cemetry, she again paused, an;i looked 
with anxious eyes towards lire round 
Saxou porch, from which she almost 
expected to see some dreadful figure 
emerge. Nothing, however, was visi- 
ble, and making an effort for the re- 
covery of her resolution, and half 
ashamed of the many fears to which 
she had given way, she glided softly 
towards it, and was about to screen 
herself from observation within its so- 
lemn obscurity; when the deep and 
under tones of a human voice, arrested 
her progress, and almost caused her to 
fly with apprehension. 

44 4 You're a brave bird, however, 
that you are,* said the voice, 4 aud so 
dou’t be frightened now at the sight of 
a friend. I never thought, if the truth 
must be told, that you would come out 
at this time o'uight. But there's no 
telling what laBses will do for their 
Jo’s till they’re tried, aud so 1 came 
here on the risk on’t. Come, miss, 
don’t be frightened. If ( was never 
holiest before, bang me if I could help 
it now, so pluck up and be hearty.* 

44 Poor Rachel had, indeed, no little 
cause for apprehension, when, as 
emerging from the porch, the moon- 
beams fell broadly upon the person of 
her companion. He was unusually tall, 
broad, aud bony, and his countenance 
exhibited an expression of impudence 
aud ferocity, which made her shud- 
der. Over his dress was a large rough 
wrapper or cloak, and on his head was 
a scull cap, with narrow brims, such as 
were worn a century before. He was, 
moreover, booted and spurred, aud 
Rachel observed a long pistol stuck in 
his bell, as the air accidentally blew 
his cloak aside. In the compauy of 
such a personage, no wonder that she 
felt quite powerlesi^and as he stood near 
her, displaying the full proportions of 
his gigantic frame, she found herself 
for some time unable to utter a word. 

44 4 Come, ray pigeon,’ said he, at 
length, with a shocking familiarity, 
4 wc are well enough to our time, but 
we must not be after standing here, 
staring at one another, while there is 
business to be done. 1 suppose the 
fellow told you my terms. Have you 
brought the money? The wheel will 
never work without oil, and -plenty 
too, for it’s an awkward business, and 
1 may bring ine into trouble, if I don’t 
put my best leg foremost.* 

44 Rachel produced her parse with a 
trembling hand. The gaoler stretched 
forward, and -took it. with an eager 
grasp. After feeling the weight, and 
examining the contents, he returned U 
with a grin of satisfaction. 
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44 4 It wjll do very well. But mind 
you, lady, 1 mean to act honestly and 
fairly by you, and so here 1 * the money 
till the job’s done and it is fairly earn, 
ed. The gentleman in the tower, yon- 
der, shall be the witness. Come, we 
must be bodging. They arc sharp 
folks in our town, and there may be. 
some mischance, if we dally about here, • 
and the clock linger is just upon one 
too. Come along.’ 

44 Rachel followed, Somewhat re- 
assured by the fellow's apparent ho- 
nesty of intention They soon art ived, 
but without any interchange of con- 
versation, at the old tower near the 
bridge, through which she had previ- 
ously passed. Here the gaoler stopped, 
and as he was disengaging a bunch of 
keys which were beneath his cloak, 
Rachel ventured to speak, and suggest, 
that if the prisoner wus confined there, 
there would be no necessity for her 
presence, but she could stay below, 
and merely be an unknown witness of 
his liberation. 

44 4 No— no— said the man, rcso- 
lutely, * that will never do. If I should 
happen to be brought up for this, it 
will never do for them to say thut l 
unlocked the door and struck off the 
fetters. I must swear that my wife 
took the keys, and that I knew uolhiug 
of the matter. No— no, miss. You 
must do it all yourself, and depend 
upon it, it will be best done. Wrap 
yourself up in your cloak, and keep 
your face close under your bonnet, and 
I’ll warrant he'll never stop to enquire 
who you are, when he once finds him- 
self loose. The man's not such a fool 
as to stand squinting under a woman's 
bonnet, when he has to run tor his life. 
See — this is the key of the outer door, 
the inner is fastened with a padlock, so 
you’ll have no trouble there..' 

44 Feeling that she was now too far 
advanced to retreat from her purpose, 
Rachel tacitly obeyed, aud after receiv- 
ing the necessary instructions about 
the fetters, with a trembling hand and 
beating heart proceeded to unlock the 
massive outer door. After several in- 
effectual attempts, however, she was 
obliged to give it up, and the gaoler, 
fearing' any further delay, at length 
came forward with a growl of impa- 
tience, and with one rapid twistof his 
/band, shot the bolt, and sent the door 
, reeling back upon its hinges. 

“ With a kind of desperate courage,' 
Rachel ventured into the gloomy va- ' 
can in which now presented itself, ahU" 
was not sorry to pejrceive above her/ 
the feeble rays of a small lamp, when 
she had ascended about % dozen steps! 
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of the w'oru and circular staircase.— 
Meanwhile the gaoler remained below, , 
to guard against any surprise, and 
cautioned Rachel, as she begun the 
ascent, not to lose one moment, by 
yielding either to her fears, or suf- 
fering auy foolish palaver with the 
prisoner. 

M She obeyed his injunction in the 
-first instance by seizing the lamp which 
was rudely fastened to the wall, and 
proceeding without delay to apply the 
key to the padlock, and thus disen- 
gaging the door front the strong and 
rusty staple. This was easily accom- 
plished, when, fearful of indulging one 
moment of thought, she took the 
lamp from the . floor on which she had 
placed it,' and with an unsteady step 
entered the apartment. 

44 It was not large— but on her first 
entrauce she saw nothing through the 
gloom. Indeed sbte could scarcely 
bear to cast her eyes forward. The 
noise of the fetters, however, as the 
prisoner started upon his feet from the 
miserable couch on which he had been 
laid, convinced her that he was in- 
deed there, and with a desperate effort 
she advanced close to the place where 
he stood, and suffered the feeble light 
of the lamp to glare in his face. 

44 It was indeed her lover! There 
he stood with a couiitcnace full of sur- 
prize, curiosity, and doubt, darling 
from bis eloquent eyes a keen gaze, 
■pou the heiqg who thus strangely 
disturbed the solitude of his prison. 

44 For a few moments Rachel could 
attempt no more. She stood silent, 
keeping the light averted from her 
face. When at length, with the quick 
voice of astouishuient, the prisoner de- 
manded her name and business, she 
rallied sufficiently to say, in a low 
voice, that she canie to free him from 
his bonds, and that he must ffy imme- 
diately. 

44 4 But 1 demand, nud 1 will know 
to whom i am indebted for this unex- 
pected interference?’ said he, sud- 
denly placing himself between her and 
the door. 

“ Rachel saw that there was now 
but onc^ plan to adopt. She threw 
hack her bonnet, und allowed him a 
full view of her pale bud disordered 
features. But she could not speak.*— 
Sobs cboaked her utterance — the tears 
ran unbidden down her cheeks— aud, 
almost fainting, she leaned against the 
damp walla of tho prison for support.’’ 

The astonishment of Hurstwood at a 
sight so extraordinary burst forth in 
repealed exclamations. Scarcely could 
be believe fits stumped, 
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he rubbed bln eyes to convince himself 
that he was awake; and at length* 
finding that indeed it was no dream of 
the night— no phantasma of the imagi- 
nation, he addressed Kachel in a tone ’ 
of ibe most anxious enquiry. 

44 At first she was too much overcome 
to answer anything;' but the hoarse 
voice of the gaoler from below, urging * 
her to make baste, at length roused 
her iuto action. 

“ 4 Yon mu»* indeed ask no ques- 
tions^ said she, addressing Hurstwood, 

4 for i liave no time to answer them.— 
Let ice free you from your fetters 
while 1 am able. I feel as if my 
strength was g«/uig, and 1 am anxious to 
finish that for which I have dared so 
much. Promise me, when you are 
gone, that you will forget as long as 
you live the dreadful events of this 
night, and I shall be more happy in the 
reflection of what 1 have done.* 

44 4 As long as live, I shall live for 
you, my dearest Rachel, and to exe- 
cute all your commands,' said the ena- 
moured Hurstwood, while, forgetful of 
the yet critical nature of his situation, 
his bosom was throbbiug with a thou- 
sand delightful and hitherto unknown 
sensations. 

44 fc Come, come, make haste— I hear 
footsteps coming this way!’ shouted 
the gaoler from the bottom of the stairs, 
in a voice of thunder. 

44 4 Oh, how shall I release you!’— 
cried Rachel in bitter agony, as with 
no apparent success she attempted to 
unloose the fetters. 

44 4 Only be cool, my Rachel,' said 
Hurstwood, in a calm and soothing 
voice. 4 Here— tirst disengage this 
hand, and I can umuage the rest my- 
self. 1 

« At length, but not without much 
difficulty, the task was accomplished, 
and,. Hurstwood was beginning to pour 
forth a torrent of acknowledgments, 
and make an unlimited string of en- 
quiries, when Rachel stopped him* and 
still trembling with apprehension, en- 
treated him to lead the way out of so 
disagreeable and ominous a place. 4 You 
said you would obey me, 1 uttered she, 
in a voice of e’arnest petition, and oh 
do not let us risk our present good 
prospects by any unavailing and foolish 
delay. Did not the gaoler- say that 
some one was approaching ?’ 

44 4 1 am gone, 1 replied he. emphati- 
cally. ^ In obeying your wishes I ex- 
ecute my own, for now life is doubly* 
doubly dear to me.’ 11 

u la a few moments they had des- 
cended tbo steps, gad stood in the 
' gloom of ibe archly, /The gaoler Was 


still there, waiting impatiently for their 
appearance. Rachel gave him the 
purse, aud returned her acknowledge- 
ments for his kindly offices. * Hush! 1 
said he in a low voiee and drawing 
them both to the darkest recess of the 
archway— 4 1 fear we are discovered- 
Tbat young man, a relation of the 
sheriff’s— Mr. Pennington, 1 believe— 
passed by just now ; and see, there he 
is at this moment waiting on the other 
side ofthe bridge.’” 

44 4 Oh what shall I do— is there then 
no way to escape V said Rachel, in 
a tone of the utmost distress. 4 How 
foolish I was to imagine it could be 
accomplished ! 4 Fly !* continued she, 
addressing Hurstwood, ‘ant! I will 
remain here, and endeavour to detain 
him.’ 

44 4 Is Mr. Pennington alone V en- 
quired Hurstwood. 

44 4 He is,' replied the gaoler; 4 and 
I think if this young lady will walk 
a1o,ng the wall there where the shadow 
falls, she may get quietly back to her 
lodgings without any body knowing 
that she has been here at all.* 

44 4 But how will you get away your- 
selves ?’ enquired Rachel, anxiously. 

44 4 Leave that to us, my dear Rachel,’ 
whispered Hurstwood. 4 We two are 
not likely to be daunted by even Mr. 
Julius Pennington. If I escape l shall 
make for Bye wood, and this day month, 
at this very hour, I will he at the bridge 
of Barle, if you or my friends have 
any plan to communicate for my future 
safety. I say you, because I consider 
you as pledged to be mine. Go, dear- 
est Rachel, aud may heaven reward 
you for your goodness !’ * 

44 4 Are you willing stilt further to 
assist this gentleman ?* said Kachel to 
the gaoler. 4 See him safe from this 
piacc, and the reward shall be doubled. 
I cannot go without this assurance.’ 

44 * Why, lady,’ replied the man, 
4 as I am discovered, it matters little 
now what I do. We had better com- 
plete the job, and stop yon geutlemau’s 
mouth by throwing him into the river 
below here, before we part. lint he 
moves this way. Off— off this instant, 
or you will repent it. 1 

44 4 Yes, go, my Rachel— go for my 
sake as well ns your own,’’ said Hurst- 
wood, conducting her safely along a 
dark wall, and pointing to the open 
street, which now lay before her as 
silent as it was when she first ventured 
out. 4 Your Staying longer here would 
be equally dangerous to yourself and 
us. tfthere should be any disturb- 
ance, the fewer in number the better/ - 
. Scarcely , had they parted, ere the 
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voice of Julius Pennington reached her 
ear. .She did notpause even for an ins- 
tant, hut gathering strength from her 
fears, ran towards the inn as quickly as 
terror could wing her steps ; and at 
length, breathless with haste, and faint 
from anxiety and emotion, she reuched 
her room and threw herself upon her 
bed, half dead with terror and fatigue.” 

This is by no means the only 
instance of that high and generous 
spirit which harmonizes with the 
milder graces of that lady’s cha- 
racter; and we may observe gene- 
rally that in no romance of modem 
date does the interest appear to be 
so fairly divided between the hero 
'and the heroine. For this and 
other reasons, we are disposed to 
think favourably of the work as a 
first attempt; and though the au- 
thor, with an amiable and rather 
amusing' excess of diffidence, limits 
his expectation to the approval of a 
single friend ; yet we trust that he 
will in no long time feel himself 
warranted in once more exercising 
his pen for the entertainment of 
the pubiic. 


History of the Political Institutions 
of the Nations of Europe and 
America, See . From the French 
of M.M. V. A. Dufau, J. B. Du- 
bergier, and J. Guadet, Advocates 
of the Cour Roy ale, Paris. By 
T. E. Evans. London ? Black, 
Young, and Young, 1834. 

. The momentous events which have 
taken place, both in the old and the 
new world, within the last half cen- 
tury, have suggested to the. authors 
the expediency of this work. The 
principal object which they profess to 
have in view is, that it should serve 
as a connecting link in the history of 
their country, bv 41 binding the re- 
collections of the past to the hopes 
of the future, by restoring the chain 
of pastand present times.** But the 
interest of such an undertaking is 
not confined exclusively to France ; 
there is not a nation in Europe that 
has not sensibly felt the effects of 
that memorable Revolution which, 
while it overturned the monarchy 
in France, gave altogether a, new 
character to Jhe government and 
people. This event forms, of course, 


a principal feature in the work be- 
fore us, so far as regards the new 
political institutions that emanated 
from it. The authors commence 
with a short historical retrospect of 
the government of France, from the 
first establishment of the monarchy, 
down to the Revolution of 17&3. — 
After briefly noticing the state of 
Roman Gaul in the fifth century, 
when, according to the Abh6 Dubos, 
44 there were no longer Gauls in 
Gaul,” the people being so com- 
pletely Romanized, the work pro- 
ceeds on to the period when a horde 
of barbarous Germans invaded and 
took possession of the country. To 
this period is referred the establish- 
ment of the regal power in France, 
upon the principle instanced by Ta- 
citus, in speaking of German usages, 
** Rt'ges ex nobxlitate , duces cx vir - 
tut c, summit." Hence it would ap- 
pear that military prowess alone 
did not entitle a man to sovereignty 
among the Franks, but that he must 
have had the qualification of illus- 
trious birth to support his claim. — 
But though among all the German 
tribes the succession to the throne 
was generally preserved in the fa- 
mily of the person who was first 
raised to it, still instances occurred 
in which the people deposed the 
reigning sovereign, and placed the 
crown on the head of some enter- 
prising chief, whom they thought 
more worthy of ruling over them. — 
It may be inferred from various 
authorities, that after the Franks 
had introduced the monarchical sys- 
tem into Gaul, the people always 
claimed the right of electing their 
kings, though they limited the ex- 
ercise of it, by confining their choice 
to sonic member of the reigning 
family. Nothing was more simple 
than their coronation ;•*— it very ill 
accords with our idea of that im- 
posing pageant. 64 The person 
destined to reign over the Franks, 
holding a sword in his hand, was 
elevated on ft shield, and the whole 
army, which was present at the cere- 
mony,, performed various evolutions 
around hj.m.” -^This mode, however, 
was truly emblematic, as indicating 
the warlike character of the people. 
Rut on the accession of Clovis, 
royalty assumed more pomp, and 
acquired more stability ; and Christi- 
anity afterwards gave the stamp of * 
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religion t0 the contract between the 
monarch and his people. A short 
section of the work is devoted to the 
Salic Laws, by which females are 
for ever rendered incapable of suc- 
ceeding to the throne. It then goes 
on to notice the feudal institutions 
introduced by the first invaders, and 
the various modifications of the po- 
litical system under succeeding mo- 
narchs, down to the time of the Hu- 
gonots, when France was convulsed 
ami distracted, from one end to the 
other. At that period, the talents 
and virtues of Henry IV. rescued 
his r< untry from ruin ; but the vio- 
lent. encroachments of arbitrary pow- 
er on the freed* on of the subject, 
and the gross abuses that prevailed 
in every department during subse- 
quent reigns,, became at last into- 
lerable, and the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. was made to expiate on a 
scaffold the crimes and vices of his 
predecessors, while the events that 
led to the catastrophe deluged not 
only Franco hut Europe : with blood. 
Adverting to this subject, the au- 
thors conclude their historical sum- 
mary with these just and forcible 
observations : — 

“ the bold aud sanguinary genius 
of Richelieu, the brilliant despotism 
and victories of Louis XIV., alike con- 
tributed to banish even the recollection 
of the ancient influence of the great.— - 
Nothing more was wanting than to 
corrupt them, and this Louis XV. ef- 
fected. In the reign of this prince, 
every thing was polluted and tell to 
decay. Rut while the first orders of 
the state were sinking into dependence 
and corruption, the third, through the 
progress of the sciences, arts, and a 
daring philosophy, were gradually 
rising into importance. A revolution 
was inevitable, aud the virtues of Louij 
XVJ. did uot retard this event. It was 
at last found necessary to return to 
those principles of government which 
had so long laid neglected. The na- 
tion was convoked, and then com- 
menced a revolution which covered 
our country with massacres, and shook 
all Europe to its foundations. Half a 
century before, aud all this,' perhaps, 
had been but a useful aud tranquil re- 
form 1” 

The authors now proceed to* the 
practical part of the work, and ex- 
hibit, in consecutive detail, an ac- 
count of the different constitutions 
that have existed in France from the 
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earliest period, after the first conso- 
lidation of the regal power, down to 
the time when the monarchy wa* 
restored in the person of the pre- 
sent king. Each succeeding change 
is introduced with an appropriate 
commentary on the circumstances 
that led to it, and the arrange- 
ment is methodical and perspicuous 
throughout. Mr. Evans is trans- 
lating the work in detached parts; 
and flie two volumes he has already 
published, are impressed with those 
characters of style and elegance, 
with that chastened eloquence of 
expression, andhappy adaptation ot 
the language in which he writes to 
the idiomatic phraseology and ge- 
nius of the original, that leave uo 
doubt of his competency to the task 
he has undertaken. 


Ropvftld , an Epic Poem , in Twelve 

Hooks. By J. F. Rennie, pp. 

,%8, 8vo. London : Whittaker’s, 

1823. 

To write a poem deserving the 
title of epic, i* a task which, since 
the days ot Milton, no man has 
been aide to accomplish, though 
many have attempted it, and flat- 
tered themselves on their imagined 
success. Among recent aspirants, 
Voltaire, in his llvhriad, has made 
the nearest approach ; but, as com- 
pared with the author of Paradise 
Lost, he has no pretensions what- 
ever to the same common association 
in rank. He is, however, proximvs 
sed longo inter vallo. The epic, as 
it is the highest species of poetical 
composition, so it is, also, the most 
arduous to be attempted ; requiring 
in the poet a genius at once sub- 
lime, vast, and comprehensive. A 
celebrated critic tells us that its 
chief object is, “ to form the man- 
ners by such instructions as are dis- 
guised under the allegories of some 
one important action. 1 * Hut it is 
not merely sufficient that the action* 
or fable shall be in itself import At; 
it must, also, be probable and in- 
teresting, and the graud Epopee in 
which its several pa^ts are combined, 
must preserve a complete unity and 
regular simplicity throughout. — 
Moreover, the subject matter must 
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bo such as to correspond with the 
dignity and loftiness of epic poetry. 
That man « mbst egregiously de- 
ceived who thinks that every legend, 
gleaned from remote antiquity, may 
be turned into an epic poem, pro- 
vided it be fraught with marvellous 
incidents. Nothing is farther from 
the fact ; and hence, as well as from 
the arduous character of the design 
itself, the cause why so many have 
failed in the highest effort of which 
the muse is capable. It is true, 
that as the duct emotion which the 
epic poem aims at exciting in our 
miuds is admiration, nothing is so 
conducive to it as the marvellous ; 
but then the physical or moral agency 
to which the marvellous events are 
ascribed, must bfe such as never to 
offend the understanding. In other 
words, the machinery which the poet 
employs must be perfect in all its 
details. In this respect the ancients 
had a decided advantage ; for the 
numerous deities in the calendar of 
pagan mythology, afforded Horner 
and Virgil ample means of pretcr* 
natural interposition whenever they 
found it necessary. Milton, it is 
true, had the angels to resort to; 
but he could never make half so free 
with them as life great archetypes 
could with their invisible agents. — 
We make these few observations in 
reference to the epic poem general- 
ly, that Mr. Pennie may not feel 
surprised at our denying llog void 
a claim to the title of epic : what 
we cannot grunt to the Henriad t 
we cannot lightly concede to any 
modern production. He has writ- 
ten a very interesting poetical le- 
gend, but not an epic poem. An 
obscure event, supposed to have oc- 
curred at the period of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, when England was in a 
state of feudal barbarism, is of all 
others the most unfortunate subject 
that the votary of the epic muse 
could select, the famous, story of 
king Arthur not excepted. Mr, 
Pennie- has, however, worked this 
Up into* what he calls an epic poem, 
of twelve books $ thus equalling 
Virgil in quantity if not in quality. 
As the materials he has selected are 
wholly unfit for the. purpose, our 
readers will not expect that we 
should analyse the fable ; suffice it 
to say, that "it comprises a number 
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of incidents, which sometimes bor- 
der on the improbable/ But in thus 
commenting on the infelicity of the 
subject, as well as on its component 
parts, we would not lie understood 
as withholding our approbation from 
’ the poem itself, abstractedly consi- 
dered. On the contrary, wc think, 
as a poem, it possesses very great 
merit, and is highly creditable to 
tlm genius of the author. There 
arc many detached passages in it 
which are truly beautiful. The fol- 
lowing soliloquy, for instance, in 
which Offida , one of the principal 
characters, deplores her hard fate, 
is conceived in the finest spirit of 
poetry. The author, when lie wrote 
it, had evidently before him Milton’s 
pathetic lines on the loss of his 

sight : — 

“ No more vain Hope, with thy last 
feeble beam, 

Seek to dispel the gloom of black de- 
spair ; 

For O, my heart, so long to grief a 
prey, 

Can only in the tomb a refuge find !— 
Ah, me! the thoughts of youthful plea- 
sures past, 

Love’s transient moments of delight 
that (Jed, 

Like shooting star-beams oVr a stormy 
sky, 

Vet yielding recompense for years of 
woe, < 

Do haunt my memory still, like trou- 
bled ghosts 

Unwilling to forsake the mouldering 
dust 

They once inhabited, and for awhile 
My soul of thy sharp pangs, O misery, 
cheat !— 

Twilight's grey eye at length is closed, 
and now . 

The breezes usher in the star-crowned 
night: 

But not for me the evening zephyrs 
load 

Their balmy wings with fragrance; 
not for me 

The valley. and the grove iiupurled 
wear 

Their summer blossomings aud rain- 
bow hues; 

Nor love-note of the dove, nor stream’s 
wild song, 

Nor vesper-hymU of birds are breathed 
for me ! 

No sounds hear l but the wild s&»mcw*s 
scream, 

As on the gale’s fleet wing, it soars 
aloft, . . . 
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And skims the airy void, save when 
■ hfs voice 

The ocean lifts on high to chide the 
- storm, 

That rocks my prison-tower, and round 
me roar . 

The c|oud.pcal mingled with the raven 
blast ! — 

O death, friend of the wretched, when 
shall I 

Leave this dull clay, this dreary dun- 
geon quit, 

And, like yon ocean-eagle, cleave the 
skies ? 

See! how she mounts, and her broad 
pinion dings, 

Cloud-tike, upon the air.— Ah, royal 
bird, 

Thou hastcu’st homeward to thy wonted 
perch 

Upon the craggy summit of yon cliff, 
While 1 sit hopeless in my prison-cage, 
And cannot break its bars.— But O, the 
time 

Will come, when 1 shall soar like yon- 
der moon, 

That casts her slanting ray athwart the 
deep, 

As to her risiug orb the billows bow 
Their hoary heads in homage, far be- 
yond 

Thy proudest flight, and find at last my 
homo 

In the bright mansions of eternal 
bliss,'* 

We could make many other ex- 
tracts with equal advantage to the 
author, but our limits will not allow 
us to go farther. Before we con- 
clude, however, we would advise 
Mr. Pen me to cultivate any other 
species of poetry rather than the 
epic. In any other lie may suc- 
ceed, and even distinguish himself ; 
but the more he plumes his waxen 
wing for the epic, the more cer- 
tainis he to meet with the fate of 
Icafus. 


Numerical Game# in A rithmetic,jor 
the Amueemeht and Improvement 
of Youth. By Thos. I^alliday. 

* In modern times, the success of 
any new production, either in litera- 
ture, science or the aris, has too 
frequently depended less upon its 
intrinsic merits, than upon the skill 
of the author in calling aloud with 
a view to robs© and attract the pub- 
lic attention. This remark must 
have been often maeje by other ob- 
servers, as well as ourselves, but 
was suggested on the present occa- 
sion by our having accidentally 
met with the “ Arithmetical Games.** 
From an examination of their con- 
tents, we can confidently assert that 
they possess the quality so much 
desired by writers on education, — 
that of infusing knowledge into the 
youthful mind, by connecting pleas- 
ing associations with useful occu- 
pation. They have this farther ad- 
vantage: — while they have a ten- 
dency to produce a habit of atten- 
tion, with the agreeable exercise of 
the rational powers, they discourage 
the spirit of gaming, and excite a 
laudable emulation in young and 
ardent minds. Even those persons 
whose religious opinions prevent 
them from allowing their children 
the use of the common cards, 
would find their objections obviated 
by this contrivance, for it combines/ 
in a high degree, utility with en- 
tertainment. We can, therefore, re- 
commend it to the attention of the 
delicately scrupulous, as a rational, 
ingenious, and innocent amusement » 
for children, aud calculated to ena- 
ble them to convert many of their 
leisure hours to improvement in an 
important branch of knowledge, in- 
stead of idling thorn away in indo- 
lence and e/m fit. 


E. M. Feb . 1824. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

T HE BRITISH OAUSRT , 


At a time when peace and all her 
mild and sportive train smile upon 
. our land, when plenty empties from 
her horn of plenty her choicest gifts, 
we are permitted to turn our atten- ■ 
tion to what may lead to promote 
our domestic happiness, ; soften the 
asperity of the feelings engendered 
by war, and restore us to that state of 
feeling which is most congenial to 
our nature, and national character, 
jhe history of nations that have tlept 
.Fong ages away in ruined grandeur, 
Vas well as the more modern records 
of surrounding nations, point out to 
Us tfe policy to be adopted. 

Greece and Rome did not establish 
their characters more by the battles 
they had won, or the code of laws 
by which they were governed, than 
by their unwearied cultivation of 
literature and the arts. If It be 
argued that greatness of national 
character depend upon military 
prowess, then would the br^vft and 
- classic Romans be less worthy of 
our admiration thairi their savage 
conquerors, the Goths, who knew 
not howto make the same use of con- 
' quest that the Romans did on former 
occasions. By her conquests has 
our Empire ensured to herself the 
sovereignty of the seas ; in mechanics 
and commerce she has no equal; she 
is not less renowned for her litera- 
ture ; and in arts, she $8 fast ap- 
proaching to' the highest perfection 
of which art is capable. With de- 
light do webehold, in each succeed- 
ing exhibition, the many proofs of 
native talent,* 'some of which, let 
cfitics Avho, for the most part, are 
but tramckers in art, and depressors 
ofrisihg talent) say what they will, 

' are far above their crude, srnoak- 

* boudd^ and ^obscure. 41 originate,” as 
"tbeyafV pi Cased to term them; ' We 
ardently hope to find: these: old 
Impositions of' picture-cleaner* and 
dealers put behind the fire,to make 
’place foe the production* of .taste 

* and *gemifs. The Artists Great 
Britain haVe never had so bright 


a prospect of their works being 
duly appreciated. To our late re- 
vered Monarch — to the artists them- 
selves— and to a few spirited gen- 
tlemen, is the nation indebted for the 
preservation and cultivation of tlie 
Arts during onr struggles in the late 
wars* Other artists have proved tlie 
truth of Barry *s defence of them, and 
our country generally, against the 
attacks of the President Montes- 
quieu and Abb£ Wincleman ; and, 
we have no doubt, whilst there is 
talent on one side, and patronage on 
the other, that surrounding nations 
will be obliged to acknowledge the 
preeminence of British Artists. From 
the number of pictures purchased at 
the annual exhibition of the British 
Institution much good must result — 
first, as it remunerates the artist 
for his labours — and secondly, as it 
tends to shew the merit of modern 
art, compared with . the works of 
the old masters. We hail, with 
anticipations of the best results, the 
opening of other Schools of Art. 
We cannot agree with some of the 
periodical publications, that they 
will injure the Royal Academy and 
British Institution. British Artists 
must still cling to the Royal Aca- 
demy where they were educated, 
and to the British Institution, where 
their first d awnings and maturity of 
talent met succour and suppof$, the 
members of which, in unisoiK with 
artists themselves, stemmed the tor- 
rent of prejudice against native 
genius, and by their patronage and 
example brought things to that 
happy climax from which thenighest 
approach to perfection may be ex- 
pected*' Having premised thus much, 
we shall now proceed to a, review of 
the works, comprising the Exhibi- 
. tiOn of this season ; — ^ 

" No more ought to & exacted 
from any work of art . than that 
which is proper to it. Of that which, 
* consistent with this propriety, would 
be advantagcous to it^r^JBarry on 
the Orleans Gallery* 
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Comas* with the Lady in the En- 
chanted Chair. — W. Hilton, R.A. 

-* 1 One sip of this * 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in de- 
light, 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, 
and taste.** 

Milton'* Cornu*. 

This picture is poetically con- 
eeived, finely drawn, and well co- 
loured. Nothing in its kind can 
be more happy than the expression 
of the Lady in the Enchanted 
Chair. She seems lost in the rapi- 
dity and wonderment of thought. 
Half in hope, half in distrust, she 
knows not yet what choice., to 
make. The scene to her is new; 
but the elegant and easy figure, of 
Comus, and his promise of delight, 
has some claim to confidence. Whe- 
ther we consider the turn and ex- 
pression of the head, the disposition 
of the hands, perfectly in Unison, or, 
the whole figure as it sits, we cannot 
think that the story could be more 
happily told. There is much grace 
and ease in the figure of Comus.*— 
The colouring is, as it should be, a 
delicate union of warm and cold, 
blending into each other, produc- 
ing roundness and relief. The prin- 
ciple light is well managed, and 
its breafli well kept up. There is 
much display of anatomical know* 
ledge in the Fauns : and their co- 
louring and character forms a fine 
contrast to the other figures, and, in 
point of expression and drawing, 
may vie with atty thing in that way 
from the pencil of Reubens. Mr. 
Hilton seems to have paid much at- 
tention to this great master, but he 
does not employ the same means to 
obtain the same end. The Fauns 
of Reubens, though necessarily of 
the grosser human form, are* never- 
theless, light and sportive ; the co- 
■ louring, though copper-toned, is yet 
clear, harmonious, and rich, with 
clear, deep shadows — whilst, on the 
other band,* Mr. Hilton’s has an al- 
most unaccountable heaviness about 
them, which 'ndt even their gam- 
boling figures anditoerry faces can 
jrpmov*; 1 ; ' His colouring; indeed, is 
f teharufeny; bfiV their bril- 
llancyiri h» lights, nor depth in Ms 
shadows. If we add to tills deficiency 
of brilliancy anddepth in these par- 
ticular figUjfSSy ^MMt their direct or 


position to the tender aud beautiful 
colouring of the Lady and Comus, 
where the principal light falls, their 
apparent heaviness to the eye may, 
perhaps, be accounted for. On the 
whole, it is a splendid effort of art, 
and such only as could come from a 
man of elevated mind and superior 
talent. 

Iris and her Train . — Henry 
Howard, R.A. 

This pictiire is in Mr. Howard’s 
usual style of elSgance* The group 
of figures seem indeed the 
' a Gay creatures of the element, 

That in colours of the rainbow live,* 

And play in the plighted clouds.** 

. There is throughout a tenderness 
and delicacy of execution, .befitting 
the subject. The whole group seem 
to float in air. Every thing is liar* 
mony, grace, and elegance. The 
extremities of the group above, arid 
particularly at the bottom of the 
picture, being subdued in, the 
“ plighted clouds,” give great relief 
to the whole. There is a quietness 
and repose in this picture which is 
seldom to be met with in composi- 
tions of this kind. There is hut one 
thing strikes us as faulty (though 
it will scarcely warrant our using 
so strong a term), that is, that tim 
head of Iris, beautiful and well 
drawn" as it is, still wants dignity 
of expression to shew her supe- 
riority over the rest of this aettie- 
rial group. 

Colonel BloocTs attempt to Steal 
the Regalia from the Tower of Lon- 
don. — H. P. Briggs. 

This picture Is the production of 
a strong mind, and much profes- 
sional acquirements. There is plain • 
dealing about it, and little, if any, 
subterfuge of art. It is well and . 
firmly painted with % bold pencil. 
Every tint and shade is disposed 
to advantage, and the story well 
told. The head of the keeper, its 
expression, and indeed the; entire 
figure, is well made out. fi^Sees 
his danger— he feds be isover- 
* powered*— he is conscious of his 
autyrr-but finds he Must yield, to 
"preserve his life. The artist has not 
been less successful in .the delineation 
of Colonel Blood— firm and deter- 
mined, ha carries his daring project 
into execution^ Having beaten down 
the keeper, and secured him - from 
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rising, by pladnjf his right foot on 
his *?hest, his more immediate atten- 
tion is directed to the accomplish- 
ment of bis object, Mr. Briggs has 
been particularly happy in this fi- 
gure : Jt is correctly drawn, and wel l 
managed; The drapery is properly 
and naturally disposed *of, and the 
whole action of this principal actor, 

• and his expression of determination 
and anxiety, is very ably poiirtrayed. 
The other figures in the picture 
sufficiently sustain their characters: 
the receiving part of the Regalia 
from one, at the other side of the 
graf ing, is artfully designed, and the 
kneeling extremity well fore-short- 
ened. We could wish, for the sake 
of the artist, and the further pre- 
semtion of 90 able a work of art, 
;th«t this picture was .painted by a 
process less liable to be effected by 
, tithe. 

. Chrhi Healing the Impotent Mm 
at ike Pool of Bcthesda.—J, and G. 
FgOoo. 

The artist who has made the 
human figure the peculiar object of 
his study, it must be acknowledged, 
has given the preference to the most 
sublime and interesting department, 
but? he should bear in mind that in 

S rtion to its greatness and su- 
rity above other pictorial re- 
presentations, $0 also is itft diffi- 
culty of execution increased. There 
are more requisites necessary to 
form a historical painter than many 
imagine. He must have acquired ’a 
rcat extent of historical knowledge, , 
e intimately acquainted with na- 
tional characteristics, and a nice 
observer of the diversities occasioned 
by time or circumstance, age and 
sex ; superadded to such, a know- 
ledge of anatomy, linear and serial 
perspective, with all the mechanism 
of art before he can with propriety 
employ his talent on any subject 
likely* to do him credit. Many 
men who might have liad^ sufficient 
wind and strength of genius for the 
ordhmry occupations of life, hate, 
eitherthemselves miserably and un- 
fortunately mistaken their powers, 
or,iffhby the advice of theirfriends, 
been induced to take to that line 
of life to which their mental or 
acquired abilities, or indeed both. 


together, are totally inadequate If 
the world is to judge of the preten- 
, sions of the Messrs. Fdggo's to the 
rank of historical painters by this 
picture, we would, and we do say, 
that it is much to he regretted that 
they have so miscalculated their 
abilities and so wasted their time. 
We know full well the time, and 
mental ransacking*, that such an in- 
tended display must have required ; 
and any one acquainted with art 
will say, that their time might have 
, been better disposed of in something 
else. Every figure seems as though 
they were but just dug from a mud- 
pond. With the most unmeaning ex- 
pression, every feature is distorted, 
without conveying to the mind of 
the spectator any thing expressive 
of their situation, dr exciting one 
particle of sympathy. The only 
figure in the picture at all approach- 
ing to consistency of character is 
that of the Redeemer. Yet this is 
severe, hard, and crude ; nothing of 
the superhuman, which should he the 
object, aisled at— nay, it is even 
utterly destitute of that sweetness of 
expression which many a character 
of human mould would demand. — 
Indeed the general tone of the 
picture is so muddfod^nd cloudy, 
with so little of anything like 
nature about it, that to account for 
it, one should suppose that the 
Messrs. Foggo spent most of their 
time at an anatomical theatre ; and, 
contrary to what may he expected, 
mistook mere disease for the total 
suspension of every organ of vi- 
gorous existence. The extremities 
seem completely disjointed— there is 
scarcely a hand in the whole pic- 
ture in which every joint does not 
seem unconnected with each other. 
Some parts are well done, which 
clearly proves the fallacy of a certain 
great painter’s reasonings—" That 
to draw a good ami correct outline, 
and. fill it up with any thing, it 
could not be bad/ y ‘ We should have 
passed hy this picture as entirely 
unworthy our notice,* did not the 
honour of the class to which it 
aspires compel tis to do *0. Many' 
others of ‘minor pretensions, ami' 
much talent' in their " small way, * 
present themselves to our notice. 
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THE DRAMA. 

DRURY-LAX e theatre* 


Tiik Dramatic entertainments 
were suspended at this Theatre on 
the 30th of January. Mr. Bochsa, 
however, got up a selection of music 
sacred ana profane, which attracted 
a full and nearly overflowing house. 
Mrs. Salmon, Miss Paton, Miss 
-Stephens, Mr. Brahmin, and Mr. 
Bellamy were the chief performers. 
After the national air of God save the 
King, qjhich was sung with pleasing 
effect, a selection from Handels 
Oratorio of The Messiah was per- 
formed. The paternal tenderness and 
expressive simplicity of Braham’s 
“ Comfort yc my people,” must 
have made a lasting impression on 
every sensitive mind ; for every note 
breathed the fond solicitude of the 
affectionate parent. “ Rejoice great- 
ly” was by the sweet voice and ex- 
quisite taste of Mrs. Salmon ren- 
dered more pleasing and gratifying 
than usual; while the piety and 
fervency with which Miss Stephens 
executed, the air of “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” was highly 
calculated to subdue the most scep- 
tical and impious soul, and inspire 
it with sentiments of the most^incerc 
devotion, the most hallowed piety. 
The grand chorus of “ Hallelujah” 
was well received and encored with 
merited applause. Miss Paton did 
every justice to Di tanti palpiti, from 
the Opera of // Tancredi by Rossini. 
The applause she received for her 
inimitable execution of this air must 
be, ?is grateful to her feelings as the 
execution was to the audience. 

The Oratorio of The day of 
Judgment composed for the King 
of Prussia, by Frederick Schneider, 
Chapel Master to His Majesty, 
formed the second part of the per- 
formance for this night. It was the 
first time it was attempted in this 
country, but it fell far short of giving 
VJth&t exquisite rapture .or sacred joy 
which the first partcoUveyed. This 
production of Schneider has been 
very ffiudh celebrated on the Conti- 
nent, but tye believe it will never be 
countenanced ip this country. In- 
deed, .the audience on that night 


seemed to suffer it to pass on more 
for the respect they had for the per- 
formers than for the performance it- 
self. This awful momentous theme 
is too much for the genius of Schnei- 
der to do it justice; and it is doubt- 
ful if even Handel himself could 
render it a pleasing oratoriotic per- 
formance. To raise from the grave, 
the dead of the past ages, — to give 
the just that voice and song expres- 
sive of their hopes and happiness in 
their anticipations of future bliss ; 
and to the unjust, tho wicked and 
condemned, appropiate language 
and mode of expression, is not with- 
in the powers of Schneider; for his 
demons chaunted as sweet melody as 
his angels, they only differed in 
words. Those who are acquainted 
with the chornsses of Handel can 
never tolerate those of Schneider. 
Noise is subtituted for elevation 
of feeling, and the unmeaning al>- 
r aptness with which they break olf 
urifully reminds one of those of 
andel, while by 5 ' 

« — degrees remote and shoal l 
The straiuja decay 
Aud melt away 
lu a dying, dymg fall.” 

The third part, which was miscel- 
laneous, was well received ; hut we 
believe the second part will never 
again he attempted iu this country; 
especially before a discriminate au- 
dience. 

Mr. Oxbcrry made his appearance 
here in Mawworm in The Hypocrite, 
which was again performed for tjiat 

S urpose. He was warmly and cor- 
ialiy received, and he looked liis 
character so well that general 
laugh was excited at his sanctified 
aspect, — his dry long look,and long 
wry face. Oxberry was^ very sue-: 
cessful in this character, and we 
believe no theatre in England can 
. boast 6f possessing two able per- 
formers, of equal merit in the charac- 
. ter of Mawwon^, as this theatre can 
in Liston and Qxherry. 

For a noveltv, as it is called, the 
uninteresting Romance of Lodoiek# 
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has been revived* It has very little 
merit either in scenery or character* 
and for its continuation is chiefly 
indebted to the exertions of Harley 
and Wallack, otherwise it is very 
likely it would not survive the first 
nights representation. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was brought out 
at thin theatre With operatical addi- 
tionsk after the manner of The Two 
Gentlemen qf Verona and the Comedy 
of Errors. Innovations like these 
should be very cautiously made in 
the plays of Shakspeare, if indeed 
made, or suffered to be made at alt. 


If a great fund of humour, a mas- 
terly delineation of the failings, the 
whims, the oddities, eccentricities 
and venal vices of humanity be the 
chief requisites of comedy, what 
comedies possess these requisites in 
so eminent a degree as those of 
Shakspeare Why then endeavour 
to render them more entertaining by 
the introduction of operative per- 
formance? nothing but the novelty 
of the thing, and nothing saves 
them from censure but the original 
and genuine merit of the piece. 


COTBNT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Romeo and Juliet was performed Miss Kelly, we are really tillable to 
this month. Mr. €. Kemble, and divine, but though we are informed 
Miss F* H. Kelly, were the hero he wrote a long article against us, 
and heroine. Wo never saw both we are glad to find he had sense 
characters more ably sustained, and enough to suppress it; and, if we 
we never saw an audience more may lx* allowed to speak in that 
satisfied with a performance, or style of egotism, which characterizes 
more enthusiastic in their applause, most of our periodical works, we 
Indeed, we never were so con- shall add, that it is still more gra- 
firmed in our opinion, or so gratified tifying to U9, to find that the opi- 
at the confirmation, that public nions which we advanced, and the 
feeling can never be shaken oy the judgment which we formed of the 
* cant of criticism.” When we last vespers of Palermo, and of the 
noticed Miss Kelly’s appearance, cause of its failure, has been con- 
in u The Vespers of Palermo,” we firmed by the Revue Eneyelopediqur 
found it our dutv to combat certain of Paris. The learned gditor, aiter 
critics, who, while they admitted noticing the appearance of ibis 
the want of dramatic interest in tragedy at Co vent Oarden, observes, 
this play, wished, we must say that its failure has been asc i ibed to 
ungenerously and unmanlv, to as- some of the performed, a judgment 
cribe its failure to Miss Kelly. Wc which he coudenms, and ascribes the 
then maintained that the public real cause of its failure to those 
felt differently from the ciitics, and very defects in the performance 
It now appears not only that we itself, which we pointed out in our 
were justified in the observation, critique upon it.* If we have been 
but that the public felt as indignant zealous in Miss Kelly’s defence, we 
at the unmerited treatment which have been so ftom a pure sense of 
she received, as we did ourselves, public duty. Perhaps we have been 
On her appearance the last night, mistaken in our estimation qf hei 
she was received with an applanse, powers, but until the public decide 
which, from its long continuance, against us, we shall not be con- 
must be as qmch ascribed to a con- vinced by the cant of criticism, 
sciousness of her having been no- T be following notice of this play 
justly tret#gd» ** to a sense of her appeared in the Mornipg Ghronicjta. 
merit. Qne Of the critics on whom 

we tb«i> commented, andwhose ab- « ^ and JMti ^ 
surdity rod self-eoptradtctions we lMt night . Mt , c . *«. m bl e Nil* 
exposed, threatened, we understand , *, «. KeHy.,wm as WHutl, #e InS 

to commence an attack upon. os. and heroine, .both *u#*iped their 
Hour he could attempt to vindicate parts with admirable talent. Api s 
himself, in first condemning the Kelly is, to fact, the only at 

play, and then ascribing its failure to presen t on the stage. Jlf webad w»rr 

• See Rent Eocyclopfedtyne— Janvier, 1824. p.p.217, g$8. 
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seen her before the effort, o f laetnlght, 
uve feel ourselves justified in speaking 
with every confidence in favour of her 
general powers as a tragic actress* 
The only instance that could be quoted 
against this opinion (we allude to the 
failure in the new Tragedy) has been 
ascribed to the apprehension excited 
in her mind, by the heiief that a party 
was formed against her on the occa- 
sion, But, the powers which could 
grasp one of the leadiug charac- 
ters of $hnkspeare, which could exhi- 
bit such acting in the balcony scene, 
the garden scene, and the other more 
impassioned ones, as Miss Kelly did 
last night, must be capable of giving 
full effect to the conceptions of Infe- 
rior dramatists. She was warmly 
applauded' by "the audience on her 
entrance, and at the close of the play ; 
and the whole went off with au eclat 
which will probably insure it a quick 
repetition. 

Mr. Kemble certainly performed 
his part better than we ever saw 
him perform it before. We cannot 
too much praise the abstraction of 
mind that marks the expression of 
his countenance, while Mercutio is 
describing Queen Mab. He seems 
to stare Mercutio in the face without 
knowing what he says. In general, 
however, he is too cold or too ardent 
a lover i he rages with passion, or he 
appears cold and indifferent. True 
passion seldom runs into these ex- 
tremes, and when it does there is 
much reason to doubt its sincerity. 
We know not why lovers on the 
stage, so frequently stand at a 
distance from, and speak to each 
other with averted loot. True love 
unconsciously gazes upon the object 
of its affections, and is hot all good 
acting an imitation of nature? If 
this be a fault, it is one that cha- 
racterizes Mr. Kemble’s style of 
acting — we have never observed it 
in M»$$ Kelly. Her eves beam 
with a)l the rapture of passion, 
and seem eternally fixed ph those 
. of Rem#./ This is perhaps what 
certain critics would call too touch 
Wivtitc, which is saying , in /other 
-words, that it is unnatural tp be 
4UN£ Thews are, ^ we suppose, 

meal acting; but we suspect the 
audie«W>nd the critics are here at 
variance." What was ever mtfre 
natural than Miss Kelly V excla- 
mation, \ '* ' v ■' 


1 •» Oh, what a wretch was l to 
chide him so.*’ 

; And the universal and instant 
/burst of applause that followed, 

' proves, sufficiently, how much more 
powerful nature is than the studied 
precision and tinirapassioned for- 
rnality of the classical school. If 
any tragedy may be said to possess 
a classical character, it must cer- 
tainly be that of Addison’s 
and if any performer endeavours to 
impress the same character, on bits 
style and manner, it must be Mr. 
Young. It was performed last 
month, as we observed fn our last 
number; but, though the perform- 
ance itself, and the principal per- 
former possessed all the advantages 
that could be derived from classical 
propriety, how different was Us re- 
ception from that of Romeo and 
Juliet. In fact, Cato admitted no 
display of passion, and if it did* 
Mr. Young was not the .pepper 
character to display it. Mr.' Kean 
is the great master of the p&fsidn*, 
— the great mover of the soul in 
the male ; Miss Kelly, in the female 
character, f’ato, howevef, is a 
tragedy peculiarly suited to the 
classical taste of Mr. Young, and, 
though neither he nor any other 
performer Can ever succeed in giving 
it popular -interest, it is still cer- 
tain that it associates more with 
the style and character of his acting, 
than with that of any other per- 
former of the day. ’ Cato is the 
production of mind, not of feeling; 
and though we should be far from 
insinuating r that Mr. Young is in- 
capable 'of importing to his cha- 
racters a considerable portion of 
soul and feeling, his manner is still 
impressed with that character of 
mind; and that severity of judg- 
ment, which' Addison has exercised 
in all his Writings. Addison did 
not w&tit feeling, nut it Was a feel- 
ing subdued bjrfeflection.enervated 
by timidity, and restrAineH hy an 
apprehension ' of ’ pdt-steppfftg^ the 
modesty of nature, and violating 
the 1 principles which govern the 
productions of taste and judgment. 
Thisn&rvoua delicacy, however, but 
ill assorts with the deeper pathos of 
tragedy, with; those strong and 
violent emotions, without which 
tragedyjs only a mockery of na*, 
th ice* Whbe^r is placed tn a deep 
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and afflicting* station, expresses 
his feeling's and emotions exactly 
as they are Jelt^ regardless of the 
opinions which tiiay he formed of 
them by cooP and unimpassioned, 
men, who study what nature would 
direct them to say, not what passion, 
and feeling, and* sympathy dictate. 
Addisop addressed himself to men 
of understanding, but he who pos- 
sesses the genuine spirit of tragic 
writing, addresses lmnself to men 
who fee 1, and whose feelings are 
not governed by the cold and cal- 
' culating deliberations of reason. 
We know not whether Mr. Kean has 
over appeared in this character; in 
fact, we must acknowledge, and 
perhaps we should blush to avow it, 
that^Wpv are but little acquainted 
mthl the history of the English 
sjtftfe ; but we think we are suffici- 
ently acquainted with the philosophy 
of tragedy to assert, that Mr. Kean 
ephld, never excel in this character. 
Mr';.; Kean has feeling, and whero 
his failings are not called upon, 
where he is not placed in a situa- 
tion to arouse the slumbering facul- 
ties ofohe soul, and give inspiration 
to his passions, where the dictates 
of wisdom, not the sudden, ungo- 
vernahle hurst of violent emotion, 
ate put into his mouth, we appre- 
hend Mr. Kean's acting would he 
the mere declamation of a school- 
boy. He is the disciple of feeling, 
not of reason ; of passion, not of 
deliberation ; of nature, not of edu- 
cation; of instinct, not of judg- 
ment. He acts as he feels, and he' 
feels what the situation in which he 
is placed is calculated to excite. — 
Of this ardour apd impetuous ener- 
gy of feeling Mr. Young is desti- 
tute. He is a correct, classical ner- 
former, in whose manner it is diffi- 
cult to point out a fault, but which 
we can look upon without emotioh* 
and approve without admiration. -r 
He never leads us. beyond the pale 
of reason and judgment; he never 
hurries us into the world of feeling 
atidr passion ; : never awakens that 
fire.<which. excites our indignation, 
ixeyer excites that sympathy which 
melts us into tears, and identifier Us , 
With the immolated victim of love oV 
adversity. Mr. Young, therefore, ; 
wants that “ soul of soul,’* that in- 
communicable dame, or rather that 
dame winch nature only can com- 


municate* r without which no . pei\ 
former shall ever attain the summit* 
of dramatic art — never awaken all 
the latent energies of the soul, all 
those nameless emotions of which 
we cannot even form an idea until* 
they are felt, and which we can 
never feel unless acted upon by an 
agency calculated to excite them. — 
We must do Mr. Young, however, 
the justice to say, that whatever Iiio 
powers may be, Addison’s Cato is a 
tragedy in which he could hot, and 
in which no actor ever '.can* excite 
the emotions of which we have 
spoken. 

A new opera was brought out at 
this house, which has experienced a 
very different reception from the 
Vespers of Palermo, It is entitled. 
Native Land; or, The Return from 
Slavery, Though we haVe. not heard 
the name of the author, we cannot 
help saying that it appears impressed 
with a foreign character. It matters 
little, however, in our opinion, whe- 
ther it be a translation or a genuine 
original production, so far as re- 
gards the audience, for we cannot 
believe that Englishmen are so dif- 
ferently constituted from the rest of 
mankind as to be incapable of re- 
lishing and appreciating merit whe- 
ther it be of domestiejor foreign 
growth. The original music is by 
Mr. Bisliop ; the selections from 
Rossiui. 

Mr. Sinclair represents Aurelio di 
Montallo; Mr.W. Farrec, Gtieseppo ; 
Mr. Cooper, Tancredi ; Mr. Duruset, 
Marcello ; Mr. Fawcett, Pereyrino ; 
Mr. Barnes, Jaeomhe ; Miss Patou, 
Clymante ; Miss M. Tree, Biandina ; 
Miss Beaumont, Lavinia; Miss Love, 
Zantna. 

We shall give a simple outline of 
the story . — * 

Aureho di Montallo , a Genoese 
Nobleman, betrothed to Clymante, 
and a prisoner in Barbary, falls to 
make his condition known**# his re- 
latives in consequence qf the trea- 
chery of his guardian* Gueseppo, 
who intercepted all his letters, lop- 
ing thereby, as his heitat. law, to 
possess himself of the immense pro- 
perty of Aurelia , In tho in^^ 
time Clymakte, In. consequeteccr-bf 
her father's death, becomds pqsr 
sessed of all his vast * 
but on condition that sbe shoufcl 
marry -within a given period ; other* 
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wise all his possessions should be- 
come the patrimony of the church ; 
hoping 1 , however, that Aurelio still 
lived, and might yef probably re- 
turn, and wishing, at the same time, 
to preserve, not only herself but her 
fortune to bestow upon him if ever 
he rfhould, she concerted with her 
cousin, Btondtna , for the purpose of 
evading that clause in hOr father’s 
will. Biondinu assumes the disguise 
of a cavalier, and under the fictitious 
name of Cwlio is received as the in- 
tended bridegroom of Clt/mante-r— 
Atirelw is, however, at length re- 
leased, with all the Christian cap- 
tives, by Captain 'Taneredi y who is * 
prevailed upon by Aurelio to beep 
the cimimstahce of his release 
a secret. With the return of the 
captives the piece onens, but, to 
the eager enquiries ot their friends, 
no account could be obtained of 
Aurelio, who, in his disguise ot an 
Abysinian, had taken up his resi- 
dent* with bis ftiend, Captain Tan - 
rredi. An invitation which Taneredi 
received from Cfptio to be present at 
bis nuptials with Clymaute , fills the 
mind of Atm Ho with a conviction of 
the infidelity of liis lover, and lie 
determines to be present also for 
the purpose of upbraiding her with 
inconstancy. Previous to the mar- 
liago, however, the treachery of 
Gumppo was discovered by Cere* 
gntto, Aunlio's confidential servant, 
who, wishing to prove the affection 
and fidelity of bis wife, Zanina , in 
imitation of his master, disguises 
himself also. Taneredi endeavours 
to prevail on Aurelio to avow him- 
self, but lie is inflexibly determined 
to await the marriage ceremony* — 
Cwlio accidentally overhears what is 
going forward, and persuades C/w- 
mante to retort the charge of infide- 
lity on Aurelio . The cause of CceUo's 
disguise . being accounted for, and 
Gueseppo's treachery exposed, the 
opera concludes with the union of 
Aurelio and ClytnOtite, and also 
Marcello and Laving a young lady 
to whom* ffueseppo was paying his 
addresses, and to whom zhnintr, the 
ttffepfPe*, dgrino, Was attendant. 

TWs opera has had a t&rv popular* 
JJJ# fdr the last month, and it ii 
lfkfclV to cdntixme a favourite with 
the lOVcrs of operatic representa- 
tions. Nelthfrf'ts it deficient of 
dramatic intfirit* arising from the 
B. M* Feb. 1821. ’ 5 


laughable and lively iqitlvoqiu uf 
the dialogue, of which Pcngihio 
is chiefly the subject, arising from 
liis appearing brfoie his wife pre- 
tending to l&ve lost a leg, an arm, ami 
an eye. Mr. Fawcett supported this 
character with his usual ability $ aud 
Miss Love succeeded in pourti ay mg 
the feelings of the disconsolate wife 
with all that arch and powerful 
humour which, on all occasions, dis- 

a uish the performances of this 
^ . The character of Cwlio was 
Judiciously given to Miss Tree. Her 
vivacity ana archness were never 
more fully displayed than in the 
character of this darling and hand- # 
some young wooer. The pleasure * 
her presence on the stage excited in 
the audience was visibly apparent 
throughout the whole performance. 
The comic humour of Mr. Farreit 
was also called forth in the character 
of Gueseppo. Mhs Patou did every 
justice to the dramatic merit of the 
part she sustained ; and iu Taneredi 
Mr. Cooper had little Opportunity 
to distinguish himself. Ot Mr. Sin- 
clair’s pari n ; e have nothing to say 
with regard to acting, as he had 
little or nothing to act, having more 
to sing than to say, as was the ca«e 
with some others of the dramatis 
persona t but he sung many beauti- 
ful aiis in a most highly -finished 
style, and was often encored with 
enthusiastic applause. Perhaps Miss 
Paton never appeared to more ad- 
vantage, and Wh as she stood in 
the estimation ot the publie for her 
vocal prow css, it is evident that she 
is still very much improving ; and 
although in various instances she 
displayed exquisite taste and extra- 
ordinary powers in this opera, in no 
part did she give more brilliant 
proofs of her vocal abilities than in 
her bravura in the third act. Miss 
Tree was no less happy in sus- 
taining the character ot the dashing 
wooer, thati in her exccutiou of se- 
veral songs, and in her part of the 
duets. The songs are of a superior 
order to those we generally meet 
with # in opera’s, and the la>t, 
an Irish air, Miss Tfce sung with 
all that' simplicity and sweet- 
ness which her refined taste and 
feelings wore calculated to display. 
Tht* scenery and views are very 
striking, particularly a gardt n- 
scene by moon-light ; and the whole 
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highly calculated to ensure it a 
steady and' popular career. 

We believe. few of our readers are 
already unacquainted with Mr. Col- 
umn's rejection of the tragedy of 
Alasoo; which we understand, was 
in rehearsal at this theatre. ^ We 
believe also that few are acquainted 
with er. Shee’s moral and poetical 
character, who will not regret this 
rejection. Indeed if such a wanton 
act of authority did not convince us, 
that a theatrical, censor is a public 
grievance, other reasons would con- 
vince us of the truth. The late 
censor, it is true, did not arbitrarily 
avail himself of the power placed in 
* his hand, but be might have done 
so bad be chosen: he might have 
admitted the worst, and rejected 
the best theatrical production of the 
age* Besides, a theatrical censor is 
adisgraee to the nation, for it is 
maintaining, that there is not suffi- 
cient public virtue in the country to 
condtWl a play when it violates 
nature and moral feelings: it* is 
maintaining that it is safer to trust 
to the honesty and judgment of an 
individual than to that or the public. 
If so, how absurd is it to say, that 
the vox populi is the vox Dei, If it 
he an absurdity, however, it is one 
of which wc could never convince our- 
selves, for though we might grant 
that two heads are not always better 
than one; we certainly can admit that 
one head is better or wiser than ten 
million, dr* ten thousand, or even one 
thousand ; and therefore we can 
never he persuaded, that it is safer 
to trust the success of a play to the 


judgment , of an individual than to 
that of the public. " "V * 

Perhaps it may be said that wc are 
premature in our judgment, and that 
it is time enough to offer an opinion 
on the propriety or impropriety of 
rejecting this play after we have 
read it, . To this we reply that even 
if the poem possessed that licentious 
or universal character which would 
justify any man in condemning it, 
the power of preventing its appear- 
ance should not be granted to any 
individual, because he may possibly 
abuse this power, whereas, the pub- 
lic never can. An individual may 
have a thousand motives for injur- 
ing another individual, whereas, the 
public can have none. It is then a 
law founded in legislative igno- 
rance to grant the office of censor 
to any individual, because this as 
supposing him not only more ho- 
nest, hut also wiser than the pub- 
lic, neither of which he can possibly 
he. 

But we shall speak more at large 
on this subject in our next number, 
as we hope Alasco will make its 
appearance ere then. In the mean- 
time we have no hesitation to state, 
from an acquaintance with Mr. 
Shoe’s productions that \ Alasco does 
not breathe a sentim#t,from be- 
ginning to end, at which the most 
delicate and sensitive modesty can 
take offence, or to which ministers, 
and that sycophantic tribe of place 
men and expectants, who are glad 
of an opportunity to do wrong if 
it ran tend to manifest their ultra- 
royalty can offer any reasonable 
objection. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Shortly after our last number sure in which the public/ feeling is 
went to press, the Session of Parlia-* excited — judging them by this in- 
iucnt commenced, and apparently, fallible criterion, the ministers had 
under the most favourable auspices. . nothing whatever to apprehend in 
This, is always an event of great meeting the representatives of the 
national interest, and fixes the pub- people, On the contrary, they had 
lie mind with earnest attention. The every thing on their side that would 
first assembly in the realm— an: inspire them with confidence, for 
assembly that sways the destinies of never did any mfoistery come for*, 
the Empire* must of course attract Ward with stronger claims to popu- 
anxious observation in* a peculiar dar. support, as exemplified in, thq/ 
degree, hut the circumstances of the speech from the throne*-—* speech 
country will always divide the rnea- to which their opponents could 
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scarcely take a solitary exception, 
because the subject-matter was veri- 
fied by incontrbvertable facts. The 
address consequent upon it was of 
course carried without an amend- 
ment, nor indeed were there the 
slightest grounds for moving one. 
We disclaim any thing like poli- 
tical propossession in favour of any 
party, but we cannot, in common 
justice, withhold our approbation 
from the course pursued by the 
adnfinistr&tion, since the period of 
Mr. Canning's accession to the im- 
portant office be now holds. In- 
deed the good effects of that course 
are too sensibly felt among all clas- 
ses of the community, to render its 
policy questionable. On the open- 
ing of the parliamentary campaign 
for the season, the propriety of the 
measures adopted by ministers, was 
fully established by the tacit ac- 
quiescence of the opposition in all 
that related to our domestic affairs. 
It could not be disputed, that trade 
and commerce were rapidly im- 
proving, that manufacturers were 
actually employed in every town 
throughout the kingdom, that agri- 
culture was reviving very fast from 
the extreme depression it had so 
long experienced ; — in short, that the 
country frOni one end to the other 
presented altogether a new aspect, 
and exhibited a scene of internal 
prosperity which solute as two years 
ago, no man, however sanguine, 
could have ventured to anticipate. 
Then with respect to our own foreign 
policy, it cannot be denied that the 
conduct of the administration is 
equally accordant with the British 
interests, and equally calculated to 
promote them. Certain politicians, , 
who are mqch more chivalrous than 
prudent, have been loud" in their 
censures against ministers for not 
taking a more decisive part in the 
contest between France and Spain, 
but the result has proved the wis- 
dom of their forbearance. They 
would have betrayed the trust 
reposed in them had they plun- 
ged the , country in war merely 
lor the sake of supporting U consti- 
tution whidi was at variance with 
the genius and feelings Of the great 
majority of the Spanish people, and 
which the visionary enthusiasts who 
framed.it knew Wt how to defend. 
But, in the meantime, they did not 
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shew themselves indifferent to what 
was passing in the Peninsula, with 
the view to ulterior objects. The 
moment they discovered that France, 
in concert with Russia, anticipated 
the design of reducing the Spanish 
colonies under the subjection of the 
mother country, they sent off 
consuls to the new governments 
of South America, thus virtually 
recognizing their « independence, 
and anticipating the meditated 
attack, by an act which must 
pledge Great Britain to oppose it. 
The consequence is, that the cru- 
sade against South American inde- 
pendence seems to be abandoned, 
and the king of Spain makes a 
merit of granting voluntarily wbat r 
he has not the power to withhold.-*- 
By a recent decree he has given Ins 
royal permission to the ships of alt 
nations to trade with the colonies'; 
but this document is conceived ill 
the very spirit of mock authority.—. 
The. South American States are now 
independent de facto, and will never 
more acknowledge the de jure pre- 
tensions which Ferdinand advances. 
As well, therefore, might his most 
Catholic Majesty issue a decree for 
opening the ports of China or Japan, 
to the ships of all nations, as for 
opening those of Colombia and 
Mexico. One clear inference to be 
drawn from this notable decree is, 
the fear which the continental pow- 
ers entertain of coming to a rup- 
ture with Great Britain. They 
know what she can achieve on her 
own element, the ocean, and there- 
fore durst not venture to provoke 
her. Hence the sham liberality of 
the decree, and the affected genero- 
sity of France in obtaining it. 

As from the general aspect of af- 
fairs, it cannot be apprehended that . 
any hostile interference with South 
America will take place on the part 
of the allies of Ferdinand, Parlia- 
ment may be expected to be engaged 
during the session upon subject of 
purely British policy. There are, 
however, but two principal ques- 
tions which are likely to engage the 
attention of the legislature — namely, 
the«tate of Ireland and that of our 
West India colonies. The first is a 
question fraught with difficulties, 
and the more it has hitherto been 
approached, the more arduous and 
impracticable it has always been 
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found. The rca$on is, because thfc 
eviK whbh afflict Ireland have 
Jntheito ln?eu 'investigated, not in 
flick primary* hut in their second- 
ary caused But as of late years 
those evil* have 'increased to such a 
degree as to disotgunize the whole 
frame of society in the country, 
wnJJ^lhey Jem brutalized the great 
jn%$nof the population, the British 
government has at length deemed 
it expedient to enquire more pro* 
foundlv into their origin, with the 
view of ascertaining bow far they 
arc susceptible of a radical remedy. 
Some salutdiy measures were adopt- 
ed in the li}St session of parliament, 
which have already pioduceda good 
effect, wherever they have been acted 
wpoji ip Ireland ; and these, it is un- 
derstood* will, in the present ses- 
sion* be rendered still more com- 
plete b> further amendments. But 
no advantages that arise from mere 
legislation can equal those practical 
benefits that spring from the active 
industry of a country ; and we arc, 
therefore, glad to see that a giand 
undertaking is now in progress, 
which, by gi\ ing full employment 
to the laboming population of Ire- 
land, will he the best means of res- 
cuing them from that state of tur- 
bulent harhai ism, which lus so long 
rendered them a hideous evreption 
to the social character, as welt as a 
disgiace to the British empire.— 
Several British < apitalists have re- 
cently formed the design of working 
the numerous rirlrniines with which 
Ireland abounds, md considerable 
sums have already been invested for 
that purpose. It appears, by the 
last act mints from Dublin, that 
shares in this mining concern are 
bought up with the greatest avi- 
dity, and the parties appear confi* 
dent of micccs*. At all events the 
pooi must derive an incalculable a,d* 
vantage fiom the speculation; noi 
is there any reason to doubt that it 
will be attended with complete suc- 
cess. 

For heveial years past, a great 
deal has been said, and very little 
done with rcspei t to our West India 
polonies. Session after session* wo 
have bad long speeches from the 
abettor* and the opponents of the 
Slave Trade, w ithout any ihing coo* 
elusive being determined upon. It 
appears, however, that before the 


present section expires, some deci- 
sive step Is to be taken, which shall 
for ever set at rest the question nopr 
pending between the parties. That 
question, as we presume our readers 
are aware, relates to the indemnity 
claimed by the planters, for losses 
sustained in consequence of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade ; their slaves 
being considered by them as ab>o- 
lute pioperty, marketable at plea- 
sure. Now, every cool and dispas- 
sionate man, however he foay depre- 
cate thepracticeof trading in human 
flesh, will still admit, that as the 
Government had so Jong permitted 
it to exist, those who, before the 
abolition, expended laige sums ia 
the purchase and tiansport of Oaves, 
and still larger sums— nay, pel hops, 
their whole capital in the purchase 
of plantations to be cultivated by 
those slaves, should receive some 
reasonable indemnity after the tiade 
w as put down by the stiong hand oi 
the law. There ire, however, in this 
country, some public chai<tctcm,who 
may very propei ly be called pseudo- 
philanthropists; men who can feel 
foi eveiy thing Afro an but foi no- 
thing else — men, whose sympathies 
aie excited by no other object nearer 
than the coast of Guinea— these 
woithies, at the head of whom 
stands that redoubted champion of 
the abolitionists, the goodly Mr* 
Wilberfprte, think that the planters 
are entitled to no compensation 
wliatevt r, and stoutly deny then 
claims in every instance— bow pre- 
posterous ! bow unjust ! But Mr. 
Wilberiotce is influenced by certain 
peculiar principles, and ho deem* it 
a moral crime of the blackest nature 
foyauy planner, not to forego claims 
which arc founded on a traffick in 
Negroes.* Amiable phifanthiopist! 
uould that the warmth of his bene- 
volence were not confined to the 
region of the torrid zone } We re- 
gret, however, that this cold climate 
is not genial enough fog it, as its 
kindly ipflueqce, has never yet been 
felt in any clrcfo within our island. 
We wptilp ask Mr* Wilber force if 
the condition of his own tenantry it* 
not susceptible of some improve* 
meat? We would ask him what 
abatements ho made in their Tents at 
a period when so many tanked pro- 
prietors struck oft a liberal per 
Sent4ge ? We would ask him wfot 
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promise he h&ft realized; of all that 
he has made to those who derive 
under him? We would a$k him* 
and upon good authority, if hi* , 
tenants arc not aMhis moment in as 
bad a state as those of the most un- 
philanthropic man ih England ? In 
liis overweening ambition for popu- 
larity he may go on embarrassing 
the Government with his interfe- 
rence between, the planters and the 
slaves 5 he may minister to the 
morbid feelings of men not half so 
artful* but much more sincere than 
himself, but till be first improves the 
condition of his own whites, no re- 
flecting mind will give him credit 
for his zeal in favour of the Macks. 

A notification appeared in the 
Gazette of the 21st Feb. stating 
that hostilities have * commenced 
against tho Regency of Algiers, in 
consequence of the Dey having re- 
fused to make reparation for an 
insult offered to the British Con- 
sular flag, and from having express- 
ed his determination to recede from 
the terms of a treaty by which he 
had bound himself not to retain any 
Christian captives of any nation in 
a state of slavery. 

This intelligence has been com- 
municated to Lloyd’s, with an inti- 
mation that the Admiralty will pro- 
vide due convoy for the protection of 
merchantships in the Mediterranean. 


*■' The neiys WM brought by the 
Cameleon , Captain Burton, which 
arrived at Falmouth. It appears 
that . the Naiad , Captain Spencer, 
and the Cameleon were dispatched 
tp Algiers*, todemaud explanations* 
tfhicn being refused, they ran in 
und^r the batteries* and commenced 
firing on an Algerine comtte, on 
board of which were sQiqe Spanish 
captives, about to be, carritfa into 
slavery. This was an* infraction of 
the treaty between Algiers and this 
country, by which Christian slavery 
was abolished. This corvette was 
captured* together with the captain, 
crew, and the seventeen Spanish 
prisoners, who were on board. 

Expenditure of the United King- 
dom . — A paper has been printed by 
order of the house of the commons, 
presenting an abstract of the.het 
public income and expenditure of 
the united kingdom for the last 
year, according to the new form of 
the public accounts, and in tlje man-' 
ncr of a balance sheet. The income 
paid into the Exchequer, i% appears 
from this balance sheet, in the year 
ending January the 5th, 1824, was 
57*672.999/. He. 4 Jrf, ; the net ex- 
penditure issuing out of the Exche- 
quer was 50,962,014/. 17*. 
leaving a surplus of income paid 
into the Exchequer over expendi- 
ture thereout of 6 , 710 ^ 80 /. 10 *. 5}<f. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, WITH CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


AM E1UC A. 

America has lately begun to put 
forth her claims to literary distinc- 
tion, nor, it must he confessed, are 
her claims of very minor preten- 
sions. She lias produced several 
’authors to whom, however vain we 
may be of our national literature, it 
would be idle to deny merit of a 
very superior order* It- is usual 
with English critics to raock the 
want of purity and classic elegance . 
that marks tho stylo bf transatlantic 
English writers ; . but surely the 
stylo of Washington Irving must be , 
- allowed to possess an elegance 
whioh^if it does not equal; must at 
least be flowed to vie with' any 


English prose w’riter of the age.*— 
There are other names that vie- with 
and, perhaps, in the opinion of 
many, may he supposed to surpass 
Mr. Irving himself. Mr. Irving, 
however, must be allowed the merit, 
if merit it be, of being the first to 
create a taste for the wild and ro- 
mantic. Many of his countrymen 
have followed, but in this species of 
writing, we belieyc, few have equal- 
led him. Last, year, “ Koning&marke, 
the Long Finnc," from the pen of 
* Mr. Cooper, was published at New 
York. His style of writing ap- 
proaches to, and indeed is some- 
times an evident imitation of Walter 
, Scott. This way he particularly 
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observed in his Spy and the Pio*> 
neers. America, it is true, is bar* 
renof ancient * traditions, and that 
* infinitude of pleasing*, romantic, and 
poetic associations that mingle in 
their train ; .tut then it presents to 
the “ poet’s eye,” to the contcmpla- 
■ tire ami, philosophic admirer of na- 
ture, sqenes impressed with all the 
characters of grandeur and subli- 
, mity. It possesses another source 
of fertility or richness of invention, 
namely, that which results from a 
mixture of original English man- 
ners, which arc still retained, with 
original American customs. Mr. 
Cooper has, therefore, greater advan- 
tages as a writer than we may be in- 
clined to suppose, and even if he 
had' not, it would he absurd to do- 
t ermine the character of his work, 
or prejudge its merits, from a suppo- 
sition that America possesses not 
within itself those sources of know- 
led geYapd those stimuli of genius 
in which onr own country is so pro- 
lific. Whence did Shalcspeare de- 
rive his knowledge : what were the 
traditionary or historic reports that 
gave inspiration to his mu$e ? The 
fact seems to he, that some men can 
never produce arfy thing great, any 
thing that leads to immortality, un- 
less they have some difficulties to 
struggle with, some opposing har- 
riers to check or oppose the natural 
tendency of their intellectual career. 
In an early state of society, every 
thing wears the appearan.ee of no- 
velty, and , the mind assumes that 
originality of thinking which novel 
scenes and novel situations natural- 
ly excite. It is impossible for a 
man to be placed in a situation in 
which he never found himself be- 
fore, without feeling and thinking 
and reasoning differently from what 
he ever did before. If American 
literature, therefore, docs not pos- 
sess more classic elegance of ex- 
pression, or logical accuracy of 
thought, it possesses, or at least 
ought to possess, more originality of 
' conception in its views of nature. 

* There is in Mr. Cooper’s Honings* 
mdrhe little of plot or intricacy, but 
he adheres throughout closely to t 
nature, and never outsteps the mo* * 
desty which she imposes, or which 
Shakspeare imposes for her on all 
authors who would write as they , 
ought to tyritc. 


ASIA. 

A work has been published at 
Serampopr, entitled Claris Sinica; 
or, Elements of Chinese Grammar , 
preceded by a preliminary disserta- 
tion and an appendix, containing 
the Ta-kyeh of Confucius, with a 
translation,, by J. Marsham. lie 
has also published an edition of the 
works of Confucius, containing the 
original text, with a translation, 
and dissertation on the Chinese lan- 
guage and Chinese characters. “ A 
new Theory on the Persian Marbs," 
lias been published at Calcutta, with 
their Hindoostan svnonymes in Per- 
sian and English ; by Doctor Gil- 
christ. 

EUROPE. 

J. J. Virey, M.D., has published 
a treatise oh woman, in Paris, in 
which lu* views her in her physical, 
moral, and literary relations. M. 
Vi rev is well known as the author 
of different works on pharmacy, 
physiology, and natural history. — 
His literary pursuits, however, have 
not been confined to mere works of 
science, for he has amused himself 
with subjects which have detained 
him many an hour from, pursuits 
that would have been ift&re worthy 
of his labours. The present appears 
to be one of them. Perhaps if lie 
had not written a series of articles 
on this subject in the Dictionary of 
Medical Sciences, he would never 
have entertained the idea of com- 
posing a work e^professo on wo- 
man. He seems, however, to he 
most unhappy in his choice ; for it 
is difficult to say for whom the work 
is intended. It cannot he intended 
for the learned, for instruction can- 
not be the object of a work replete 
with eternal eulogiunis on the fair- 
sex. To insist upon their charms, 
is surely only to insist on what all 
men,. not excepting even the savage t 
part of our species, are not only 
willing, but proud to acknowledge. 
I-t cannot be intended for men of the 
world, for they can feel no interest 
in his physical and medical descrip- 
tions of woman, not only because ’ 
they cannot, understand them, but 
because they arc subjects foreign to 
Jhcir pursuits and habits of think- 
ing. Except to physicians alone, > 
these descriptions may prove dan- 
gerous. The work, however, like all 
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the productions of M. Virdy, is 
fraught with great erudition, a 
warm, gjowing, and animated styles 
in a word, with a profoundness of 
research into the natural history of 
woman \yhich is not to be foutid in 
any other production, ancient or 
modern. 

A new Atlas of France has been 
lately published, containing charts 
of §1 departments, preceded by 
charts of ancient and modern 
France by MM. Aupuk and Perrot, 
engraven by MM. Malo, brothers, 
with Si historical and statistical 
engravings. A modern Encyclo- 
pedia has also been brought out at 
Paris, or rather, an abridged dic- 
tionary of letters, sciences, and art, 
with an account of works in which 
tim different sciences are developed 
and critically examined. It is the 
production of M. Courtin and a so- 
ciety of literary gentlemen. This 
volume contains many articles got 
up with great talent and metapfiyi- 
sical discrimination, among which 
may be particularly mentioned those 
on the words amende, nrnnastie , 
anacreontiqve, ananchie , nnimttm\ 
anatomic, appel , aqueduc . It con- 
tains many important matters learn- 
edly and scientifically treated. The 
articles are Written with care, ele- 
gance, spirit, and erudition; but 
there is occasionally a want of ex- 
actitude and consecutiveness of rea- 
soning. An important work, by 
Pcrault Ie Brun, lias been published 
at Paris. The history of tills coun- 
try has been long a subject of his- - 
toricul investigation ; . and many 
eminent authors have made it the 
subject of philosophical investiga- 
tion. Lnmondi has conferred upon 
it a great portion of his literary an^L 
philosophical labours; as also M; 
de Segar, who embraces in his ex- 
tensive view of universal history 
a curious and instructive abridge- 
ment of the history of France.—* 
Several other writers of distinction 
have laboured in this field ; but it is 
peculiarly gratifying toXind a writer , 


so well .acquainted with the human 
heart, and the complicated interests 
of society,* devoting his talents to 
the same end, He’ has adopted for 
vhis motto, La verite, rein que la 
verite et toute fa verite . This motto 
is peculiarly characteristic of ail his 
works. 

We find that the Revue Encyclo - 
pedique has noticed the European 
Magazine in his last number. The 
editor observes that Martin Archer 
Shee makes a figure in our number 
for December, and comments on the 
view which we have taken of, his 
poetic genius. He acknowledges 
Mr. Shee’s great powers, but cannot 
agree with us that Mr. Shee is, 
equal to Lord Byron. Two of our 
correspondents make the same ob- 
servation, and even Mr.> Shee him- 
self has expressed his regret that 
we should bring him in competition 
with the noble bard ; — we must say, 
however, that so far as regards ori- 
ginal talent, we never placed Lord 
Byron either above or below him. 
We drew no comparison between 
their poetical merits, but merely 
alluded to the principle or propensity 
by which they were governed, and 
which impressed Us own character 
on their productions. It is the pu- 
rity of the principle by which Mr. 
Shee was actuated, the zeal which 
inspired him whenever literature 
and the arts, whenever the dignity 
of human nature became the subject 
of his theme, that we placed him 
above Lord Byron. Whether he or 
Lord Byron is the greater poet, is a 
question to which we did not even 
allude, much less pretend to deter- 
mine. Indeed, their poetry is so 
completely of a different character, 
that it would be difficult to institute 
a comparison between them. How- 
ever, as we have at all associated 
their names, we shall, in one of our 
. future essays on the genius of the 
British poets, express our opinion 
clearly and unequivocally on the 
subject. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


A complete System of Plant*, by 
Wm. JaekaoB Hooker, F. Ti A. and 
L. S Regius Professor of Botany in 
the University of Glasgow, Member 
of the Wern. Soc. of Edinb., of the 
Imp. 'A&td . Naturae Curiosnra, of the 
Royal Botanical Soc. ofllatisboit, of 
the Helvetic Soc. of Nat. Hist., &c. is 
Preparing for Publication. 

Museum Yaticanum ; a Series of cor- 
rect Outlines of the most celebrated 
Pictures of the early Masters, which 
are preserved in the Vatican and other 
Palaces at Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, and other Capitals of the 
Continent Drawn from the Originals, 
and engraved in outline by the first 
Avthita is preparing for the Press. 
To tie published in Ports. Quarto and 
Imperial octavo. A similar Work, 
engraved from the finest Pictures in 
English Collections, is also in pre- 
paration. 

The Jjtev. IV, S. Gilly II ill shortly 
Publish*' a Narrative of an Excursion 
to the Mountains of Piedmout in the 
Year lf$23. and Researches among the 
Vaudois, With Illustrations of the very 
interesting History of these Protes- 
tant Inhabitants of the Coitian \lps, 
with ah Appendix containing impor- 
tant Documents from ancient MSS. 
In one Volume Quarto, with Maps and 
other Engravings. 

Mr, Solomon Bennet ha<* ju«t is- 
sued the Prospectus of a Work to be 
entitled Th* Temple of Ezekiel, or an 
illustration of the 40, 41, 4*2, &o. 
chaptets of Ezekiel, to be published in 
a Quarto Volume, illustrated with a 
ground plan, and a birds-eye view of 
thepTemple. 

We are infornied that a Grammar of 
the German langnage wilt be pub- 
lished by Mr. Heilmer, which lay** 
claim to oHginality and is the result 
of many yea* 1 * study and experience 
in teaching that language. 

A new Oriental Poem entitled Ab- 
dallah will shortly appear, descriptive 
of Ax&bian Character, Manner* and 
Scenery, about the time of Mahommed, 
with numerous Notes and Authorities. 

Mr. Benecke, of Lloyd's, baMu the 
press a Treatise on the Principles of 
Indemnity in Marine Insurances, 
Bottomry, and Respondentia, contain- 
ing practical rules for affecting In- 
surances and for the adjustment of all, 
kinds of losses and averages ; Accord* 
ingto the Law and practice of England, 
and other maritime countries of Europe 
Tor the use of Underwriters, 


In a few days will he published 
The New London Dispensatory, con- 
taining a translation of the Phar- 
macopoeia Londinensis of 1N24, with 
a concise history of thfe articles iu the 
Materia Medico,* their class and order. 
National order of the Plants See,— -the 
rational of the diflbicnt chemical 
processes— together with other neces- 
sary information interesting to the 
Student and medical Practitioner, by 
Thomas Cox M. I). 

IN THE PRESS. 

British Galleries of Art, now first 
arranged in One Volumes. By Chatles 
Westmacotf, Author of the “ Annual 
Critical Catalogue to the Royal 
Academy.'" 

The Work will contain a Criti- 
cal and Descriptive Catalogue to each 
Collection, with a history of the 
Choicest Treasures of the Fine Arts, 
Ancient aud Modem, in the possession 
of his Majesty and other noble and 
distinguished Persons; including iho 
Dulwich Gallery and British Museum. 

1 1 lush a ted with Interior Views of the 
principal Galleries, drawn and en- 
graved by Cattcrmole, Finlay, and he 
Keux ; with Eight < lcgaty cngiavcd 
Portraits of lilustiiounT And Noble 
Patrons and Academicians, by Wage- 
man, Hawks worth, and Philips 

Narrative ot a Torn through Paris of 
the Nethci lands, Holland. Germany, 
.Switzerland, Savoy, and France, m the 
Year 1821-2— including a Descrijition 
of the Rhine Voyage in the middle of 
Autumn, and the stupendous Scenery 
of the Alps in the depth of Winter, by 
Charles Tennant, Esq 

Also containing, in an Appendix, 
fac-siroile Copies, with a fair Trans- 
mpp* in Fiench, and a Translation in 
English, of eight Letters, in the hand- 
writing of Napoleon Bonaparte, to his 
wife Josephine, the original* which 
are in the possession of the Author of 
Ibis Journal Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Ofrne, Brown, and Green. 

The Old Arm Chair; or Reflections 
of a Bachclori a Tale, by Sexage- 
naries. 

. A Familiar and Explanatory Ad- x 
dress to the young, Uninformed, and * 
Scrupulous Christians, ou the Nature 
and Design of the Lord's Supper ; with 
’ Directions for profitably reading the 
Scriptures; a Dissertation on. Faith and 
Works ; a Discourse Upon prayer, and 
An Explanation of Ternt* used in Doc- 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Architecture. £ 

* ♦ v- 

Catalogue of Works upon Architec- 
ture, Painting, and Sculpture. Price 
2*. fid. 

Concise Tables Tor computing the 
Value of Leases. A Card, l#. 

Seiography, or Rules for Projecting 
Shadows ; second edition, much im- 
proved, by J. Gwilt. Twenty-four 
plates. 8 vo. Us. 


by Original Design*.— Part 11. 22 
pfatcs, royal 8vo. 8a. 3 coloured, 12*. 
6 d t j proofs bn India paper, 12a, fid. • 

The Sister’s Friend; or, Christmas 
Holidays spent at Home. By Urn au- 
thor of “ Emma and her Norse,” “The 
two Lambs/* With a Frontis- 

piece. l8md. 2*. fid. boards. 

Theology, 


Fine Arts . 

A highly-finished and accredited 
Likeness of Mrs. Hannah More ; en- 
graved by VVorthipffton, from a paint- 
ing, by (I. W. Pickersgill, A.U.A. 

Portraits to the Novels aud Tales of 
the author of u Waverly,” complete in 
1 vol. 33 plates, and letter-pressed. 
12mo. 3/. 3*. 8vo. 4/. 

Miscellaneous, 

Part I. An Historical, Antiquarian, 
and Topographical Account of the 
ancient and present state of the Parish 
and Palace of Lambeth, in the county 
of Surrey ; accompanied with a correct 
plan of the parish, and about one hun- 
dred engravings, executed in a bold 
and masterly style, from original draw- 
ings made expressly for the work* 
Part 1. 2*. fid. With proof impressions 
of the plates, &c. 5s. 

Practical Observations illustrative of 
the nature and Cure of Gout ; deve- 
loping appropriate amt successful 
means of cure that have stood the test 
of twenty year’s experience, by a 
Physician in the country, 2 s. 3 d. 

A Companion to the Musical Assist- 
ant, by Mr. Coggins, with an Appen- 
dix, containing Exercises for Pupils* 
Copying Music, &c., and which may •' 
be studied in conjunction with any 
elementary book already in the bauds 
of the pnpil. 

Rivington’s Annual Register, or a 
view of the History, Politics, and Li- 
terature of the year 1 822 . 8 yo. 1 8*. 

Original Memorials; or, * Brief 
Sketches of real Characters. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of England, ' 
Second edition, 12rao. Price *u. bds. * 

Novels and Tales. ' . ' ^ 

George Cruikshank’a Points of Bb- : ' 
niour, contafaittg/t&lect passages ^Ohi 

celebrated cbw^ %Uelt Ufdstra&i^ 


Publishing, in six handsome volumes, 
8vo. price 3 1, 12.?.; uniform with the 
editions of Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Owau, 
and Lightfoot. The Complete Works 
of the Rev. Phillip Skelton, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, with Memoirs of hie 
Life, by the Rev. Samuel Burdy, A.B. 
Edited by the Rev. Robert Lynatn, A.M. 
Assistant Chaplain to the Magdalen 
Hospital. „ - 

The Book of Psalms, in an English 
metrical version, founded on the basis 
of the authorised Bible translation, and 
compared with the original Hebrew, 
with notes, critical and illustrative.— 
By the Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. M. 
R. LA. Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor, Svo. 12*. 

The Protestant's Companion, or a 
seasonable Preservation against the 
Errors, Corruptions, and Unfounded 
Claims of a Superstitious, and Idola- 
trous Church, by the Rev. C. Paubeny, 
L.L.D., Archdeacon ot Sarnm. Svo. 9s. 

Twenty Sermons on the Apostolical 
Preaching and Vindication of the Gos- 
pel to the .lews, Samaritans, aud Devout 
Gentiles, as exhibited in the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Peter, 
and the Epistle of ttie Hebrews, 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, 111 the year 1823, at the Lec- 
ture founded by the Rev. J, Hulse, by 
J. C. Franks, M. A. Chaplain of Trinity*’ 
College, and Vicar of Huddersfield, ' 
Yorkshire, price 12*; ' v : 

A Plain Discourse on the Nature, 
Evidence, aud Means of Edification. ' 
By the Rev. Charles Davy, AJL Cu- 
rate of Hampstead Norris, and Author 
of ,4< CottagS^ Sermons,” &c. 2*. fid., 
boards. ^ 

A New Edition 0 f Medical Hints : 

designedjbr the use of the Clergy and 
others, in places where professional 
advice cannot easily be obtained.— ' 
By H. Bicke^stetb, -Esq. 12mo. 3*. fid, 
board*. 
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LIST OF PATENTS* 


To, Thomas Given wood, of Gil- 
dersoun, near Leeds, machine-maker, 
and Joseph Thackrah, surgical me- 
chanist, of Leeds, both in the coun- 
ty of York, for their improvements 
on, or substitutes for pattens and 
clogs. — Dated 2Jth of December, 
1823. — Two months allowed to en- 
rol specification. 

To John Vaflan.cc, of Brighton, 
Sussex, Esq., for his improved me- 
thod or methods of freezing water. — 
1st of January, 1824.— Six months. 
^ To Francis Devereux, of Cheap- 
side, London, merchant, for certain 
improvements on the mill or ma- 
chine for grinding wheat and other 
articles, .commonly known by the 
narrie, of the French military mill. — 
8th of January.-— Six months. 

To Joseph Foot, of Charles 
Street, Spitalfields, Middlesex, silk 
manufacture, for his improved um- 
brella. — 15th of January. — Six 
months. 

To John White, of the New Road, 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-bone, 
architect, for his floating break- 
water.— 15th January. — Six months. 

. To John Finlayson, of Mucrkerk, 
Ayrshire, farmer, for certain im- 
provements on ploughs and harrows, 
— 15th of January.— -Six months. 

To Jean le Grand, of Lemon 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, Middle- 
sex, vinegar manufacturer, who, in 
consequence of a communication 
made to him by a certain foreigner 
residing abroad, and discoveries 
by himself, in possession of certain 


improvements in fermented liquors, 
ana the various products to be ob- 
tained therefrom, and that the same 
are now in this kingdom* — 15'th 
January. — Six months. 

To William Gutheridge, of Dean 
Street, St. Fin Barrs, In the county 
of Cork, musipian. fend land sur- 
veyor, for certain jmgrqyements in 
the clarionet.— l&tlt or January. — 
Six months. 

To George Pollard, of Rupert 
Street, in the Parish of St. James’s, 
Middlesex, brass-founder, for cer- 
tain improvements in machines or 
machinery, for levigating or grind- 
ing colours, used iu the various 
branches of painting, which machi- 
nery may be worked by any suit- 
able power, and is applicable to 
any other useful purposes. — 19th 
January.— Two months. 

To James Russell, of Wednes- 
hury, Staffordshire, gas tube man- 
ufacture, for his improvement in the 
manufacture of tubes for gas, and 
other purposes. — 19th of January. 
— Two Months. 

To Simeon Broad meadow, of 
Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, civil 
engineer, for his improved method 
of manufacturing and purifying in- 
flammable gasses by the admission 
and admixture of atmospheric air. — 
19th January. — Four months. 

To Howard Fletcher, of Walsall, 
Staffordshire, saddlers 1 ironmonger, 
for certain improvements in tanning 
hides and other skins.— 19th of 
January.— Two Months. 
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LIST OF BANKR^PtS AND DIVIDENDS, , 

From TUESDAY, JAN. 24, 1823, T» TUESDAY, FEB. 17, 1824, inclusive 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings arc at the Court of Commistionert, Baeingkall-etreet 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attoniics* Names are in Parenthesis. 

bankruptcies superseded. 

VV. Harris, of Sutton- Valence, Kent, victualler, W. Vinci#, of Lucae-atreet, Oommorctat-road 
It. M unday, of Rochester, plumber and glazier. dealer and chapman. 

It. Reeves, of Stuck port, shopkeeper. > - 

BANKRUPTS. ‘ 


Alexander, Israel, Chiawell-strcet, Finsbnry-sq. 
.stable-keeper. < Rusnen, Crown-court, Aiders- 
gate-street. * 

Berry, T. Bond -court, Walbrook , wine h porter 
merchant. (Van Samla.ii, Dowgate-hill. 

Bates, S. late of Tipton, Staffordshire, corn 
and provision merchant. (Willis, Watson, 
Bower, anil Willis, Token-housc-yurd. 
Brocklchurst, J. Phoside-bamlet, Derbyshire, 
cotton cord-manufacturer, (Milne and Parry, 
Temple. 

Bowen, W. Winniugton, Shropshire- shopkeep- 
er. (Addington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Bridges, J., and J. Drew, Bristol, brewers, 
eavying on trade under the name .of Ames’s 
Irowery Company) (Hicks & Bralbenridgc, 
Bartlett's-huildings, Ilidborn. 

Broad bent, W. Huddersfield, wool-stapler. 

(Aletlcalf, Chancery-lane. 

Browne, T. Duke street, Grosvcnor-square, 
plumber. (Chester, Staple-inn. 

Bird, G. Holly-bush- place, Bethnal green, ca 
lico dyer, (Watson ami Broughton, Falcon- 
street, ’Falcon-square. 

Bn son.O. Lail-lane, Manchester warehouse- 
man. (J. J. Tanner, ‘J$, Fore-t, Finsbury- 
square. 

Cannon, W. Molyneaux-street, Poili»an-sq„ 
grocer and cheesemonger. (Hutchinson, 
Crown-court Threadneedle street. 

Crowther, W. Sans-buildings, Islington, apo- 
■ thccary. (Stevens and Wood, Little St. Tho- 
mas Apostle. 

Crauzaz, J , late of Sloane-street, Chelsea, mer- 
chant. (Turner, 27, Percv-stvept, Bed ford- sq. 

U hilling worth, MHz. and T.Cooper., ileddJtch, 
Worcestershire, nccdle-maimlactuiers. (H. 
D- Lowndes, Red Lion-square, 

Crcsswell, J. Huddenliela, Yorkshire, wool- 
stapler and agent. (Drew and Sons, Ber- 
mondsey. 

Coe, W. Billingsgate , victualler. (Arundel, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Cook, J. Frpine Selwood, Somersetshire, clo- 
thier. (James Hartley, New liridgc-street, 
Blarkmar*. 

Crowther,.!. jim., Wakefield, corn-factor and 
malstcr. (T. Lake, t), Cateattm-streut 
Cross, B. of Hurley-Tower, Shropshire, maister 
and Miller. (Shincy and Compton, Gray's-iim 
place.' 

Cropland, W. Ilolheck, Leeds, drysaller. (R. 
Batty e, Chaneery-laue. 

Davenport, J. Altrinham Cheshire, shop- 
keeper; (Shaw, Kly-place, Hoi horn, 

Dew, W. Praed -street, Paddington, stone-ma- 
son, (J. Johnson, 89, Charlotte-street, Rath- 
bone-pluee. 

Davis, T. Keiwington - Oval, hra^s-fouihlcr, 

( Burton. N e\y North-street. Red Lion' sq. 
Drew, R. T. now or late of the' Orchards, Bos- 
bttry, Herefordshire, malster, timber-mer-* 
chant and; bricklayer.': (Beverley, Middle 
Temple. 

Davenport. Jan£, and Ann Danlau, Xfreat 
Poktiqnd - street,, MaiY-le-borjo, ; mi))ifters,: 
(Bennett, TokenU<ni«<s,y»ra, • r V. . ” 


Dowse, C. Chanccry-lane, stationer. (Saunders* 
and Bailey, Charlotte-street, Kitzroy-square. 

Dodd, W. Liverpool, paper-hanging-manufac* 
turcr. (Leigh, Charldtte-rqw, Mansion* 
house. 

Baines, W. late of Dorset-mcws, West.Fortmaii 
square, horse-dealer (Reynolds, Carmarthen , 
street, Fitzroy-aquare. 

IS&ic, R. Broad-street, merchant. (Smith and 
Lavrford, Drapers'-hall, Throgmorton -street'. 

Free thy, T. Acton, carpenter. (Finnis, Hart- 
street, BJoomsbnry. 

Gatcnby, A. Manchester, wholesale gfwier. 
(Hurd and Johnson, King's - bench - walk,. 
Temple. 

Greet:, W., Green, J„ Sampson, H., and R*A*. 
Smith, Sheffield, manufacturers of metal 
wares. ( UUkelock, Serjeants -inn, •> . • 

Gomersall, J. and B. Leed*, merchants. (Blade 
and Jones, John-street, Bedfopl-rour,’ ' * - 

Holden, .1. Broker’s- vow, MoorffeldN, Ironmon- 
ger. (Coleman , T> soe-stroet, Welmingtoji-sq. 

Houghton, A. Huddersfield, grocer. (Jaques and 
Battye,Ncw-inn. 

llobley, S. James-*.trect, Covent-ganlcn, boot 
and shoe-maker. (Perkins and Krampton, 
Holborn-eourt, Gi ay’s-imi. 

HhU.J. late of Stockport, grocer. (Milne and 
Parry, Temple. 

Honeysett, W. DaUton, Hackney, carpenter and 
builder. (Nieholls, Great Winchester-street. 

Hargreaves, W. White-ash,witbin Oswaldtwislc, 
Lancashire, cotton- spinner. (SerjeaUts’-inn, 
Fleet street 

Howard, J., Howard* T.,& Howard, N. Hough- 
ton, Lancashire, hat manufacturers. (Wiifi*, 
Watson, Bower, and Willis, Token- house- 
yard. 

Hughes, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, tavern- 
keeper. (Ware ami Young; Black man-street, 
Southwark. , 

Jeremy, J. Great Surrey- street, B lack-friars - 
road, and of Whitechapel, linen-draper. (Mil- 
ler, New-inn. 

Jones, C. Welshpool, .Montgomeryshire, draper. 

( Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chancery 
lane. 

Jones, B. andNonis.J. Budge-row, statiouOra 
Brough, Shoveditch. 

H, Pall - mall, milliner and laceman, 

a \\, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 

e,W 4 Saint Mary Arehee, Exeter, tin- 
plate worker and brazier. (Walker, New. inn. 
Kinnenr.J. Brighton, banker, and of Norftdk- 
street, Strand, merchant. (C ranch. Union-* 
court, Broad -street- ' _ • t j 

Lamb, S.Cheapsldo, hatter. (Fisher anASud- 
' low, Thavies-inn, Holborn. 

Leak, T. Helpriugham, Lincolnshire, victualler. 
(Lambert, G ray Vinn. 

Loader, E. jnn. Wilson-street, Phisbury-square, 
upholsterer. (T # waites, Vito/U-plnce, South 
. , „ Lambeth. 

Lloyd, D> Bankside, Southwark, Umber mer- 
. chant. (Wright,, Claak-Iaue. 

Lamb,J. Newmaii-street, Oxford-road, cJock- 
maker. (Pnff.CftsUd-street, Holborr. 

, ‘Miller* R. Paternoster- row., bookseller, (Alien. 
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M «*> 3 , Mytoft, KiBgstQU*«w>n-Hull, merchant 
(Wilson. Watton, Bdwer.abd Willis, Token- 
house-yard. 

Matthews, M. and J. Hopkins, Rochester and 
Stroud, Kent, eoai . merchants. (LOxley, 
Cheapside, 

Montgomery T. John-strect, SpiUlflelds, silk- 
manutacturtJr. (Webster and Son, Queen- 
street, Cheapside, 

Newhodae. d,W. Little Brook-street, Hanover 
square, (Tahner, Fore- street, Cripplegate. 

NuttaL Jf. now or late of Wood-ioaa-mifi, Bury, 
Lancashire, cotton - spinner. (JEllis, Son. 
W aJposloy &nd Gorton, Chancery -lane. 

' Kotos, B. Norwich, mCi chant, (Poole and 
Greenfield, Gray's-inn-uqtiare. 

Nicholson, R. Northshielda, master-mariner, 
(Francis, White Lion-coqrt, Cornhill. 

Nash, T. Garden-row, Southwark, merchant. 
(Dickins, Bow-lane, Cheapside, 

Nieols, G Bristol, victualler. (Dennett, Comp- 
ton-street, Brunswick -square. 

Purdy, F. Mark-lane, broker, (Robinson, Maik- 
lane. 

Penney, S. now or late of Shepton Mallet, So- 
mersetshire, grocer. (D^urdnlon and Hewitt, 
Bread-street, Cheapside. 

Price, 'IJ. lluckleton, Northamptonshire, baker. 

* (Veates, Clements inn. 

Pemnt,M, W, St. Jameft’BAvftlk. Clerkenwell, 
table-cloth-tnanufacturer. (J aokson, Gai den- 

. court. Temple 

Pierce, D. D Tottenham Court-road, giocer 
(Wigley, Oment’s-inn 

putek, 3. Chichester, linen-draper. (Cartel, 
LordJKeyor's Court office. Royal Exchange. 

Petits,! now or late of Berriogtborpe, Yolk- 
shire, miller. (Wriglezworth and Ridsdale, 
GrayVInn 

Perkins, J. Upper Thames - street, stationer, 
(TilBon and pies ton, 20, Coleman.stroet 

Packer, R.Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, biokcr. 
(tiatty, Hqddan, Gatty and Haddan, Angel- 

’ court, Throgmorton-wtreet. 

Pim/f.B. Kxwich, Devonshire, papei -maker. 
(Brqtton, Old Broad- street . 


Pcunev, T. O. RMghthelmstone, llnen-drapei. 

(Walker, Rankin, and. Richards, Barfnghall- 
. street. 

Ray, 8, of the Skin-market, Stone’s -end, South . 
jark^ builder (Hewitt, Tokenhous# - yard, 

RM, G. late of Birchin-lane. but now of Lom- 
bard-street, auctioneer. (Wilks and GnSith, 
New Broad-Htrect. 

Rowe, J. Torpoint, Cornwall, merchant. (Buck- 
ton. Great Knight Rider-street, Doctor’s 
Commons. 

Rktords, T. Birch-hills, Staffordshire, miller. 
(Williams and White, LineolnVinn. 

Ronaldson, J, J. Broad-street-place, meithunt. 
(Alltstou and Mundlcby, Krecinau’s- cuuit, 
Cornhill. 

Solomon, A. CJaie-cotirfc, Druiv-lane, tailm and 
oioathes-sdleswan. (Lake, 9. Cateaton-sti eet . 

Sneade, W. Whitchinch, Shropshire, timber-, 
merehannt. (Blaekstock and Dunce, Temple. 

Smalley, R. Pont i ft at t, ineieei. (lUakeloth, 
Seigeant’s-inn, Fleet-sticet. 

ScattergoodpT. Nottingham, victualler (Long 
and Austen, Grav* inn. 

Sayers, J. South-Toan, Suffolk, wine-mei chant 
(Taylor and Roseoe, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple 

8haw, Wakefield, land-surveyor. (Batt ye, Chan 
cei ) -laue. 

Torhog, T. S. Leyton, Kssex, tailor. (BoiisiieM 
Chatham -plait 1 , Blackhiaia. 

Trottnan, T. Dursley, Gloceste» shire, meatman 
(IIoup field, Chatham-pUee. 

Tin bcrville, J. Cainin-Pion, Herefoidshne, tnn- 
hei-denler. (Itodenhain, New-um. 

Vule, T. Lcg-alta, Long acio, co ich-jolner. 
(Riohaidson aud Pike Golden-tquaie 

Wharton, T. FloHbiirv-placo. South, tailoi 
(C Arnott, King's Aims yaid.Colom m st 

Whiueup, W lateot the Cilvut York, -.puif- 
meri limit (Cape**, Holboru court, <*ia\ s Imi 

Woislej, H PKumuth, dvde*. f Alexander, 
Caiey-street, Lincoln s-mn. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Arnold, J. Princes-Bt, Lothbury, partner with 
J. Storis of New York, merchant, Feb 24. 
Abbey, R. Alney, Yorkshire, miller. Feb. 23. 
Andmon, A. Salter’s Hall-court, C’annon-st. 

Feb. 17. * 

Abbott, W. Wladham-pl., mej chant, Feb. 2^ 
Blown, W. A* College-hill, met chant Feb 21 
JBury, J. and Sons, Pendle-hill, Lancashire, and 
Bucklersbury, London, Feb. 24 
Birks, S. W late Of Rotherham, now ot Thuinl, 
Yorkshire, Feb. 23. 

IDakcy, E. New Bond-st., dress-maker, Mai. 23 
Bentley, T. and U. A. Whytt, Feiuhaich-rt., 
Mar. 16. 

Brennand, T Biead-stroet, Cheapside, waie- 
bonsemati, Feb. 28. 

Barker, T. and F. Hudson, Stratiord, breweis, 
Mar. 2. 

Barton, J. Frcckenham, Suffolk, lon-kceper, 
Mar. Li. 

.Chubb, W. r. Aid gate, Chemist, Feb, 14. 
Canning, Henry, Broad-st., merchant, Feb. 7. 
Carter, J. luo., Liverpool, merchant, Feb IS, 
Clark, R* H. SL Mary-at-hill, Feb. *1, 

Collins, R. Regent-stieet, Oxfordbt,, carpet- 
dealer. Feb. 24. 

Children, G. Tonbridge, Kent, invpker, Feb. 28. 
CaTter, M. Forton Mill, near Gosport, Mar D. 
Cock, W. U G. Canterbury, wtue-inecch., M ar. 9. 
Chalk, J. Black friars-road, Mai . 20. 

, Chittenden, K. Asbfoid, Kent, Mar 10. 
Duwaoto, J. Pem ith, Cumberland, Feb. 29. 
Davies, W. Sudbury, Suffolk, Feb. 13. 

'Dighton* Rochester, draper, Feb. 21. 

Dale* /• Manchester, w arehoueemao, Feb. 25. , 
Da^^^Feachurch-streyt-bbUdmgs, merchant. 

Dye, R* Peekbqm, wheelwriglit. Mar. 9. 
Fearinan, W. New Bond-st, bookselU r, Feb. I4i 


Fcarnley, C. Crutclied Friars, wine-inenluyit* 
Feb. 7. 

Fairelough, T Liverpool, datei .md ilastoiei, 
Feb. 24. 

Gr«*onhow, W. Manchester, meich., Feb. 10. 

Gajtei,T. BiuihwhuJ, Suffolk, Feb. 2*t 

Green, W. lun., Bxmouth-strcet, Cleiketmell, 
I’eh 2S. 

Geoi ge, J. Paik-st , Ham»ver-M|. Feb. ‘2b. 

Goddard, £• CoinhiP, map ami ih.wt *ieUej, 
Feb. 2v, 

Geai,J. Nottingham, hshmiiiiger, Mar 2 

Guy.T, Livei pool, groeei. Mar l'k 

Goodchilds, Jaikvons, and Co, Bwiiop Wcai 
mouth, bankers, Mar 11, 

HilbersjH G„R James, and C Busch , New 
London-styeet Feb 11. 

Holland, b. P Woicester, hop and seed »u*i eh., 
Mar I 

11 ulkes, T. E. St Maigai ets, Rochester, Feb. 21 

Holland, S ami T. 8. Williams, Liverpool, uiei- 
chants, .Mar 17. 

Hay, J. nud J, Hill, Bornugb-high-st.. Surrey, 
Mai. 6. 

H .u i is, F. Lisle *t. Leu.es ter-sq. 9 eh 28. 

Hebdcn, W. Letds, A. O. HelKlen.Parllainent- 
stieet, Middlesex, and J. Brown, sen,, Leeds, 
Mar. 4. 

Hyde, W. late ot Capita i, in the inland of Sar- 
dinia, and now ot Eail-st., Black trio rs-ro ad, 

. Mar. 2. 

James, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, Feb 28. 

Jones, -R. P. Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, 

Mar.n. ? 

Krause, J Manchester, merchant, Feb. 24. 

Longster, O. Highbury-terraee, Feh. 14. 

Lowe, W. Fields Royton, Lancashire, Feb. 23. 

May, J. Birmingham, late partner with J. P 9 £ 
ser, of Alexandria Virginia, America, . 
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Miller, J. Burlington Arcade, Feb. 44. 

Mom. C. Cheltenham, fishmonger. Mar. 1. 

Newman, J. M, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
Feb. 28. 

Neale, J. Liverpool, merchant. &c. Mar. 8.' 

Oliver, J. Broad-street, Golden-square* M*** 0- 

Furehaa, R. W. and It. Tredwen, Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire, Feb. 25. 

Petti urst, J. (’ran brook, Kent, Feb. 25, 

Parker, O. Colchester, merchant, Mar. 17. 

Ritchie, R. at|d J. Rigsby, Deptford, brewers, 
Feb. 28. 

Rycroft, J. Idle, Yorkshire, Alar. 1. 

.Stick land, I. and J. Newgate- market, cheese- 
mongers. Feb. 24. 

Sutcliffe, B. Chenptide, warehouseman, Feb. 28. 

Karris, A. Hloanc-street, Chelsea, upholsterer, 
Feb. 14. 

Symes, W. Crew kerne, Somersetshire, Alar. 10. 


Smith, S; jun., Rattsgate, earpenter, Feb. 29. 
Smith. M. II. Burslem, Staffordshire, draper. 
Mar. 6, 1 

Trougbton.I. and J.F. Lea, Wood-street, and 
Overton, Hants, snkmon,Feb.2$. 

Tucker, J. H* Jermyn-st., St. James’s, Feb. 24. 
Thomas, W. Blewetts - buildings/ Fetter-law, 

. , Mar; 6, 

Thurtell, J. Bradwell, Suffolk, tnerch,, Mar. 8. 
Trudgett, W. Bury St Edmund*. Mar, 11. 
Vivian, S. Tywardreath, Cornwall, Feb* 23. 
Younge, J. and J. Beakin, Sheffield, button ma- 
nufacturers,- Feb 27. * 

Wagstaff, H. and T- Baylis, Kidderminster, 
Feb. 21. * « , w 

Waters, R. Uniou-eourt, Bfoad-st.;Mar. 6. 
Wright, J. sen , Harlot., Bloomsbury, Mar. 6. 
Watson, T. Lonsight, Manchester, Mar* 9.’ 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 1.— At Ipswich, tbc lady of Major Deare, 
8 th Hussars, oi a daughter. , 

3. At. Hastings, tho lady of the Rev. Jos. Gould, 
of % daughter. _ . , 

6 . At Aston Honse, Herts, Mrs. Darby of a 

daughter, ,, „ ,, 

7. In New Park- street, Uankside.Alrs. T. Saun- 
ders, of a daughter. ... „ „ 

— At Wellington, Surrey, the lady of T. F. 
Reynolds, esq., of a daughter. 

—I n Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, Mrs. S. 
Page, of a daughter. 

10. In Stratton-street, the lady of George Carr 

Glyu, esq., of a son. , , , , 

— At his seat in Carnarvonshire, the lady of 
Sir Joseph lluddart, of a son. 

11. At Ketton-hall, Rutland, the lady of Ste- 
phen Baton, esq., of a son. 

15. At Kensington, the lady of Harrison Gordon 
Codd, esq., of a sou. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 3.— At Mary-lc-bone Church, the Rev. W. 
Ilebeiden, to Elvira Raineir, second daugh- 
ter of John Underwood, esq., of Gloucester-pl, 

f». John Moore, juu. e»q„ Parade, Birmingham, 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of He.nry Par- 
ker, esq., 1 1 agle y- row , Ku gbuston. 

7. At Carshalt'in, by the Rev. W. Rose, AI. A., 
Mr. Charrington, of Carsbalton, to Clarissa, 
eldest daughter of Air. Taylor, Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

— Samuel Page, esq., of Dulwich, to Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of D. G. R. Harrison, esq,, 
Brooke House, Herts. 

—At St. James' Church, J. G.T. Hamilton, esq. 
of Gower-street, Bedford -square, solicitor* to 


DEATHS. 

Feh. l.j—At )ils bouse iu Upper Charlotte-st., 
Fitzroy-square . J obn Hlcks^esq. 

—At Ralston, in the parish of Hackney, JotflG 
Bailey, jun. aged 31, latp itt the Hon. Bkst- 
India Company’s naval service. 

3. At his house in Air-street, Piccadilly* Mr. J. 
Times, bookseller. 

4. At Air. T. Williamson's bouse, Chalfcou-st, 
SomerTown, Alargaret, daughter of the late 
Joseph Robertson, esq., agea72, 

5. Margaret Christiana, wife of J, Bell, esq., 

of Hatton Garden. .* « '• ^ r 

0. James Gav, esq., of Chdmpfort-hftl, Camber- 
well, and Gritninlngham, in the county ■ of 
Norfolk, - J 

—At Uis apartments in Upper Charlotte-street, 
Pilzroy-su., after a few davs illness, Captain 
Rohe.) t Giles, ft. N. in hi* 49th year. 

— John Henderson* e*<£, of Belgrave-plaoe, 
Plmli.ro, in the 92 yeAr of bis age. 

7. At the Rectory -house. Ware, Horts, Mr. W. 
Fluek, in the 7 Oth year of his age. 

—Sophia, the second daughter of the late Mr, 
T. Evans, of Hatton Garden, iu the loth year 
of her age. - • 

—In the 30th year of hto age, W. H. Mqjendie, 
esq., the eldest son of the Bishop of Bangor. 

8. At Stockwell, Airs. Ann Mackay, relict oft lid 

late Hector Mackay, e$q r of Streatham, Sur- 
rey, aged 86. 1 

—In Bennett- street. Blackfriars-road, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the late W. Buck, 
C8q., Coventry, and wife of Mr. Joseph Cattell, 
in the 45th year of her age. 

9. In Great Geor ge-st., Westminster, in the 74th 
year of bis age, John Pane. esq:, of Warraes- 
ley, in Oxfordshire, M. P. for Jltat county. 

-In Bridge-street, Southward, in the 08th year 


Maria, third daughter of WVMasoo, esq., of y Jr of his age, Robert Pott, dsq. 
ixton Surrev. . , vr — At Cheshunt, agtfd 01, Mary, 

. . ws .... — M - ’ — m ‘ o, D.D.late rector of St. Georges- 


Brixton - , . 

10. Mr. James Win Stanley, of Chatham- place, 
to Mary Anne, daughter of the late Samuel 
Rhodes, esq., of Islington. 

—At St. Georges llanover-sq., by tho Dean of 
Carlisle, Thos. Hoskins, esq M of North Perrot, 
Somersetshire, to Charlotte Mary Adorns, 
only daughter of the late James Adams, esq., 
Berkeley- square, 

11. At St. Pancrass new Church T by the Rev. 
l)r. Moore, W. Duguld, esq., to Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Robert Keeling, esq., of Gibraltar. 

12. By the Rev. G. Matthews, Joseph Robert- 

son, esq., of Whitby, * Yorkshire, to Ann, 
youngest daughter of George EroWn, esq . . of 
Grooms- hill. ' 

14. At St. Paneras, new. Church, Mr*' George 
. Vnllaneo. of Brighton, solicitor, to Marla, 
youngest daughter of the late T, Elam, esq, 

19. At Wilmington, Kent, John Walter Hulme, / 
, esq., of the Middle Temple* to Elite* eldest 


widow of HvA 

l>ort Mayo, D.D.ls * “ 

Ka^t, Middlesex. 

—At her house, Tottenham Green, aged 70. 
Atnella, widow of the late W. Cock, esq., of 
Kendal, Westmorland. 

— W. Corny ns, esq.; of Pratt- pb, Camden Town. 

10. Of an apoplectic attack whim attending tho 
West-India Meeting at the city of Loudon 
Tavern, Edward Bullock, esq., pf Bedferd-pl, 
aged 52 

11. At his house, Queen-square, aged 70, R. 
Cleslyu CretkwelT, esq., proctor/ Doctor's- 
commons, and one of the Deputy Rcgistros 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

14. In the Rcgenfs-park, Jane, widow of the. 
lateT. Oreendngh, esq. .of Bedford square. 

— At Gloumfe&Csroiine, wife of Alexander 
Maitland* esq, , 

15. Charles Bhstace third son of Colonel Hits* 
tacc, Grenadier Guards, 


daughferi, aifd. Wm. Parr Isaacson, *0*4, of, 10,. In Abkga<m-st., Westminster, Matilda, 
Newmarket, to Sarah,, seconddaughtar of r wife of E. o. Wairtrtslhy, esq., Clerk of the 
Joseph Chitty,e*q., Banistor-aMaw. * Journals of Uw House of Lords. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
February 23. 


Cot*on— A steady demand for Cot- 
ton has been experienced during the 
'week, and the business doue in India 
descriptions alone will exceed 2,0Q0 
bales ; several of the export houses are 
buyers, and speculators have again 
been in the market: J d. per lb. has 
been paid on Surats of the last sale, 
and many holders will not sell at that 
advance — -200 Boweds have also been 
disposed of at 7 \d. middling fair. 

Sugar.— There is very little busi- 
ness doing in Muscovades, and gene- 
rally the market may be stated heavy 
at the previous currency ; the pan 
Sugars still continue scarce. 

The holders of Refined goods do not 
eviticc the late firmness, yet no reduc- 
tion can be stated at present ; the 
stocks are light, and the decreasing in 
the manufacture, it is probable, will 
occasion a scarcity of goods ; the Mo- 
lasses are lower, 27#. 6«f. a 28s. 

The inquiry after Foreign Sugars 
continue, but no contracts of any ex- 
tent are reported. 

Coffee.— There were three public 
sales of Coffee brought forward on 
Tuesday last, consisting of British St. 
Domingo, Jamaica, and Demerara Cof- 
fee ; damaged $t. Domingo sold 67#. 
and 68#. ; good ordinary pale Brazil 
extensively 65#. a 69#.; coloury 70#. 
a 72#. ; Jamaica was taken in at rather 
higher prices than the currency of the 
market; the Demerara sold at pre- 
vious rates.*— Since these sales the 
market has remained heavy, and the 
purchasers by private contract are quite 
inconsiderable. 

There were no public sales to-day of 
West India, &c. descriptions, the at- 
tention of the buyers being directed to 
the East India sale; no purchasers by 
private contract are reported. 

Tallow.— The Tallow market has 
been in a very depressed state ; the ex- 
tensive speculators have been selling 
old parcels at very reduced rates, 
which hasoccasioned a great heaviness 
in the new ; the prices of yellow caudle 
Tallow have declined to 34#, but to- 
day ihtfre is again some revival in tbe 
trade, and 34#, 6rf, is the nearest price. 

'SPlOES.-*-There has been no altera- 
tion in Spices since the ludla-House 
sale ; some parcels of Pepper have 
been sole! at a small premium . 

Rum, Brandt, and Hollands.— 7 
The Runr market has been rather- 


heavy, and purchases might be made 
at lower prices : the holders continue, 
sanguine that on Monday the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer will aimouuce a 
reduction of duty— they in consequence 
remain quiet. — There have been con- 
siderable speculation in Brandy, and 
the prices have advanced Id. per gal 
Ion. — In Geneva there is little alte- 
ration. 

CORN EXCHANGE. 

There was rather a good supply of 
Wheat and Flour last week, and the 
trade was exceedingly dull, except for 
very fine parcels of New, which were 
very scarce, and fully supported their 
value ; to-day the arrivals were good, 
principally from Kent, the finest sam- 
ples (of which there were but few) met 

a ready sale at rather better terms 

Inferior sorts were lower, with a very 
dull sale. 

Flour remains the same, with but 
little doing. 

This morning, the supply of Barley 
wps not very large ; the finest Malting 
parcels were only in demand at the 
terms of this day se'nnight. 

The Oat trade continues very dull, 
and may be quoted rather lower than 
on Monday last. 

Grey Peas are l#. per quarter lower. 

Beans do not command a very veady 
sale, and barely support the prices of 
last week. — In other articles there is 
not any alteration. 

Price # per Quarter : 

Wheat (red) 54# to 66# 

New ditto . . . . . 53# to 63# 

. Ditto (white) 66# to 76# 

New ditto 58# to 72# 

Ditto .... 54# to 59# 

Ditto — # to <— # 

Ditto, North Country 56# to 59# 

Fine 59# to 64# 

Bavlcy, Norfolk and Suffolk 36# to 38# 

Fine ditto 3$# to 40# 

Fine Kent aud Essex 38# to 42# 

Brank ; „ 30# to 32# 

Malt .55# to 60# 

New ditto ............... .60# to 63# 

Rye 42# to 45# 

Ditto for Seqd * — # t o — # 

Oats, Feed , .23#, to 25# 

Fine. 25# to 28# 

Poland 26# to 23# 

Fine ,..2K# to 32# 

Potato© 29# i$i3l# 

Fine .30# to 35# 



1^21.1 

ForriffU 

8 fork*. 

I. "7 

Oats, Irish Feed .. .. 

23* to 25* 

ofl* to 29* 

Ditto (new) ....... 

White Pease 

30* to 40* 

In Bond 

14* to 1 6* 

Breakers ......... 


Tick Beaus, naw.. . 

Ditto (old) 

Small Beans (old) . . . 

44* to 48* 

40* to 52* 

Very fine 

Grey ditto 

Maple* 

42* to 44* 

........ 3fi* to 37* 

37* to 38s 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 
London, Wednesday, Fel). 25, 1S24, 


Austrian I’rrip 5pr. Ct. 10 Gu pr. £ St. 
Ditto tor tlio Account, March 15..,, 

Ditto paid m full 

Chilian Hoads, 6. pcrCt 

Ditto, .'<>•• the Accouut, March 15 

Columbian Bonds 0 pr. Ct 

Ditto for the Account, March 15. , . . 

Danish Bonds, 5 per Ct. 

Do. Marks Bauco 5 per Ct 

Greek Scrip 

Mexican Bonds 

Ditto Snip 

Ditto for Account Match 15 

Neapolitan Bonds, 5 pcrCt. 

Ditto, for the Account 15. 

|*’x. per due. 4f. 40c. per £ St.25t.65c. 

Peruvian Scrip. 

Portuffues Bonds 

Ditto Scrip*, £20. pd 

Prussian Bonds 5 pcrCt 

Ditto for Account, March 15 ...... 

Ditto Bonds 1 822, 5 per Ct 

Ditto, for the Account, March 15 .. 
Russian Bonds, 1 82*2, f> per Ct. in £ Sler. 
Ditto, for the Account, March 15.. 

Spanish 5 perCt. Consols 

Ditto for the Accouut, March 15 ., 

Ditto 170 & 255 Bonds 

Do. 85.. Do 

Spanish 5 per Ceut. Consols 1823, . 
Ditto for the Accouut, March 15 ,, 

Anglo Mexican Mines £5 pd 

United Mexican Mines 

The dividends on the .ibovc are payable in 
Loudon. 

Austrian Bonds 5 per Ct. Ex. , , 3 

10 Gu .4 Kr S 

Dutch Bonds 4 J per Ct. ........ 

Exchange . . < 

French Rents 5 per Ct. 

Ditto Scrip 

Ditto for the Account March 15.. ... 

Ditto Bank Shares 

Exchange 

Russian Inscription (1 per Ct 

Exchange per rube 

Ditto Metallic Stock, 5 per Ct. 3 

'Barings, 

Exchange, per. ruble, 3s. Id ....... 

Spanish Bonds 1820, 5per Cu. Ex. 4. 4d. 

The dividends on the Above arc not payable In 
London. 


IVa^piu £ 

9£ pm 10 

80 - j 

6Ga5la67 

f>*Ua5iaGiGa7i 

892afa9 

2lal?a2ia2 pm V 3 2 2 

ftiaG pm $ 

G pn» 7 


77a£ 

2 ? 

953 fi 

93ia$ i 

94£a4 £ 
94gai ' 
241a§al 


19|a*l n 

49ia;<a>{ 
tigmp 
limp | 


99 f 50c. 

nf* 


2Gf.50c. 

82 

12 


&7i 


Prices of 3 per Cent Consols at 1 o'clock, for Mouey 91 m for 
Account Feb. 91aint 



m 


DAILY PRICES OP STOCKS from the 26th Jan. to 25th Pel). 1824. 


Rank Pr. C. 3 Pr. C. 3J Pr.C. i Pr. C. N 4Pr.O. Long India 3JP.C 2P.du\ Console 

Stock. Red. Cons. <?ons«. Coiw. Aon. Aamiltics. Stock, 1. bd<» K. kills Cor acet. 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


In our Number tor November last appeared a Dream, flic piodm * 
lion of our correspondent, II. An. In the ensuing month appeared 
another Dream, from the pen of B., the author of Am. H. Aik has 
since eon p lamed that the idea of B ’s Dream was borrowed from his, 
and that it was only justice to acknowledge the source whence it was 
derived. Tn our last address to correspondents, we promised to notice 
H. Ad’s claims, in consequence of which we received the letter, and 
accompanying communication, in page 2.*il of the present number. \Ve 
have since carefully perused both, and both we admire; but we must 
confess, we are not sharp-sighted enough lo perceive the slightest 
trace of imitation in the production of B. Both arc Dreams, il iv 
true, and both highly poetic, but they seem to have no relation what- 
ever to each other, either in design or execution. If II. Aik, however, 
thinks that B. is an imitator, he will tn 1 pleased to point oul wherein the 
imitation consists. We must observe at the same lime, that even if B. 
took the original idea of his Dream from IT. Ai>., we should still deem 
it as original as if he had never seen the latter; for it is not the original 
idea of a poem that constitutes its merit, but the beauty and harmony 
of all the different ideas, images, and associations that enter into the 
composition ; the beauty of style, manner, anil execution ; in a word, 
the tout ensemble. 

} Tis not a Up or eye we beauty call. 

But the joint force, and full rexult of all. 

tl is easy to suggest an original idea, but it is only a master hand that 
can clothe this idea in all the beauty which it may derive from poetic, 
associations, harrnofi.y of sentiment, richness of conception, and felicity 
of execution* We therefore beg leave to say, that we do not consider 
B. au imitator of II. Ad.; and we shall add, that if wo were even cer- 
tain of his taking the original idea from the November Dream, we- 
should still entertain the same opiniou of his poetical genius and origi- 
nal powers that we do at present; for how coujd the original idea 
supply the many beautiful ideas and images that compose the delightful 
vision of 13. Surely there is nothing in B- Aik’s Dream that could 
suggest the following beautiful simile : 

E'en the gems of praise that Love 
Had taught his sister Poesy to link 
Together in a radiant chain of song, 

Were still disowned by her ; for she was like 
Some bashful flower (hut spends its little life 
lu hiding from the day-god’s kindling glance; 

As if unworthy of so prouud a beam, — 

Dyes whose divincst light min themselves. 

It matters, therefore, little froth what * source a poet takes his original 
idea: whether it be the offspring of chance, or the result of reflection, 
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it is equally the same ; for the beauty of his productions will always 
sdepeuri, not. on this original idea, but on that grandeur of conception, 
fertility of ivnagiuation, delicacy of judgment, and refinement of feeling 
which nature and the cultivation of intellect dan alone impart. 

1 But while we thus wish to secure to B. all the credit of originality 
fo which we think him so justly entitled, we must not withhold from 
II. Au. the merit that is due to him. With the translation that lie has 
sent us of CamoenVf Island of Love wc are well pleased. That it is a 
more faithful version than Mickle's, we are certain that it is more 
poetic we hardly dare venture to assert. * We have always admired 
Mickle as a poet, though not as a translator ; and, if we mistake not, 
H. A i>. himself less successful in translation than in his original at- 
tempts. Ilis Dream appears to us far more poetic than his translation 
from Camocn s. We do not like the last line in the first stauza. 

Their streams co-miugle aud united flow. 

Nor the last line of the niuth stanza. 

Birds sing in air, and beasts overspread llic ground. 

But we cannot sufficiently admire several passages iti Ins Dream, par- 
ticularly the following: 

On the proud summit of a lofty rock 
1 sat and gazed upon the pale, round moon. 

As she rolled sini liner through the angry clouds 
That spread their gloomy mantle o'er the sky, 

And shrouded all the stars of heaven, save one, 

Which shone awhile in solitary state, 

Then sunk among the clouds as tho* to seek 
Por shelter in their wide and darkening pall, 
i’loiii the rude winds that revelled in the air. 

The wild waves roared beneath me, and the foam 
Dashed on the steep rock's adamantine side, 

And mingled with the hurricane that swept 
O'er Ocean’s bosom. On my right haud grew 
A forest, where each lofty tree bent down, 

In adoration of the ruthless blast, 

And not a leaf within its wide domaiu 
W r as still, but all made umsic to the winds. 

This passage appears to us eminently beautiful; and, in quoting it, 
II. Ad. must feci convinced, that wc would not deprive him of any 
original claims to which we could think him entitled. We regret it 
should fall to our lot to draw a comparison between two poets, to both 
of whom wc feel so highly indebted ; but we must confess that, when 
M. Ad. enters iuto the lists of competition with B., it is our opinion 
that he competes with one of. the first poets of the age. When wc 
say first, we do not mean in celebrity, for we suspect he is little known 
in the poetic, world. We mean, therefore, one of the first in real, origi- 
nal merit, whether bis merits, should ever chance to be recognized or not. 
That it will we doubt not, but that it may uot is possible: wo live in 
a dim, uncertain world. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste Its sweetness iii the desert air. 

< 

The extract which we hayft made from H. Ap*s Dream, is at once 
poetic aud sublime; but thefe is a charm, a tenderness, a delicacy in B.’s 
poetry which, to the least of it* can only be the offspring of an 
original guild. We can uever, therefore* suffer tyni. to belong tq the 
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servum pecus or imitators ; indeed wo cannot suffer him even to ap- 
proach them, unless it be to address them in the language of Horace : 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo . 

I 

The extraordinary rejection of Mr. Shee’s Alasco by the Lord Charu^ 
berlaip, and particularly the character of tbe aentiments to which he, 
or rather to which the Licenser, Colman, takes objection (for it appears 
the Chamberlain never read it), induced, us to review it in our present 
number. This, however, we could only do, by postponing the continua- 
tion of our Lssay on Homer tilt next month, which, though composed, 
happened not to be struck off when « Alasco" came into <wr hands. 

“ Lines on Friendship's Offering," and “ Lilies to Miss — will 
appear in our next. 

•‘Sunset.” « Hampstead Heath,” and the «« Inscription for a Column 
at 6«o, in our next. , . 

“ Lines written about the Midnight of 1823 and 1824," are unavoid- 
ably postponed till next month# The author is requested to send for a 
letter which is left for him at bur Publishers 1 . 

„ returned, and replies to Correspondents, will be left at our 

Publishers* on I he /5th instant as usual. 
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MEMOIR OP THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 


In our memoir of Mr.,Shee, we 
found the peaceful tenor of his life 
marked by such few striking 1 inci- 
dents or events, and Ins merits as 
an artist and a poet of so high an 
■order, that we deemed the history of 
hialite of leas importance to our rea* 
dors and to the literary world than 
an enquiry into the character of that 
genius that gives grace and expres- 
sion to his pencil, and inspiration to 
his muse. Accordingly, wc did not 
conhne ourselves to what properly 
belongs to a mi moir, and it we were 
justified in doing so then, we appre- . 
liend our right in doing so now will 
not be contested, as Moore's* cele- 
brity as a poet render** an essay 
upon h s genius, or an enquiry into 
the i hat after ot his wiitmgs a sub- 
ject of importance to the literary 
wnihl Like Mr. Slice, there are 
few striking features m tlie history 
of his life* The man who levels in 
the tfoild of feeling and imagina- 
tion is not he who hurries into the 
hustle and tumult of real life, and 
justhng aside less dhring* and less 
presuming spirits, makes hitC&tff a 
necessary instrument to heal *tliu 
disorders which he has himself* 
created. He who cou rts eyery 
and rites after every pleas ii re s 

which the impulse of bin feeling^/ 
prompt, or the *Uur£p$hft pf ima- 


memoir. flfe may he said tp live, 
not in this world, but in a paradise of 
bis own creation, for the abode of 
the mind is, properly speaking, the 
abq# of the individual. The ma>. 
ferial part of our nature cannot be 
properly called ourselves ; it is every 
moment changing even in this life. 
The body wc possessed iirOtir youth 
is God know* where. *JT he youth 
who went to America at the age of 
ten^and returns at forty, leaves the 
body he brought with him from 
England in America, and brings 
home au Ameiicnn body, the growth 
of American soil. It, then, the 
foiporeal parts of our nature be 
eternally changing, there is no one 
moment of our life in which any of 
us can s ly, this body belongs to us ; 
for that of which we can keep no 
possession, is not properly ours; 
and at the moment of death, we 
separate from body altogether. If, 
then, it be the mind that constitute 
our property identity, or that makes 
us what wc are, and what we always 
ciMtinpe to he, it is evident that our 
proper abode is th<&*hode of the 
mi ml : whereit exists Vp exist, for 
all that is properly oqre is the ipind, 
or spiritual part of dq*%*turC. All 
the rest is eartlfe Composing and db* 
composirig Itself, ai*it does* in ail 
biatrial substatuses. If this 


gination invite hfm,* ftistinetively - jftrth forms a part of our original 
shrinks fiom the cold and stubborn essence, what are we bul^att or- 
realities of life. \SachjMbe poet kept in actii 


who is the subject 


a To writers w m 

Shcc, Swdifc and Moor*, ftutet&pf M *. 

same tif*, $al tfltfr Sh Wi Upf 

.Mi would never W preflteddfc Ids MMRft and 
**uitivaie the Muses* *b&£ fht^pridaiWli bddec 


k«p clock or a watch, but? 

r v bohlfc Ijwtahfished, the honorary 

Wh^ka^Mr^^kapeare, hr Mr Milton to 
iy woidd ho>^an Ihsnh^i We, therefore, say Mr. 

■* *£— -£*■** convinced, at the^ 

*“ Ought, tlie term 
* he continue to 
Editor. r 

A 
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slumbering in eternal silence the 
moment the internal springs have 
lost their action. Whatcvci, then, 
is not mind, is no part of us : it is 
something united to us for a moment, 
something which we animate and 
render subservieut to our desires, 
hut which forms no pait of our 
identity. If, then, the mind of 
Moore he eternally straying through 
a paradise of his own creation, he 
may be properly said to live in this 
region of delights, fie sometimes, 
it is tiue, revisits the earth, and 
communes with hiB fellow man, but 
he communes only with his mind 
and affections, sensations, and sym- 
pathies, contemplating with cool- 
ness and indifference whatever \im> 
no alliance with the pleasures of 
feeling and imagination. In no- 
thing can he take an interest which 
is not deeply impregnated with 
mind and its affections, feeling and 
its emotions. He must not, there- 
foie, be classed with those who not 
only creep along the dull planet to 
which mi tuie, or a higher cause, 
has consigned Us, but who never 
lift their mind beyond its dim and 
niggard confines, and become mere 
t features of the soil in which they 
a ic produced. 

That Moore’s life should, there- 
foie, ho marked by few of those 
stiiklbg incidents which result from 
mixing in the bustle of the world is 
not am prisuig ; or, we should rather 
say, it would be matter of surprise 
if he, who still clinging to the 
transput ts and tapt emotions of his 
infant years,— still wantoning in 
the luxury, and sporting in the en- 
joyments of youthful delights, —-still 
holding fast the memory of those 
cat ly impressions— -those brighter 
tapturea whfeh nature only can ex- 
cite, and to whieh youthful sensi- 
bility can alone respond, stU) spurn- 
ing the cold rules of art, and ad- 
hering « lonely to the impulse of his 
own feelings ; — it would be matter 
ot surpme, wc say, if thus; delicate- 
ly ami finely organised, he should 
distinguish Mttoself in in 

which eSTy 1 the absence 1 **? ^PMhe 
softer and milder sensibiltflat of the 
heart ai e foi mod to excel* Tfti fac- 
tory of his life is, acpct?dtaglyjbr)*& 
He' is the son of a respectable trades- 
man in Putyin, wbere he was borfl 
on the 28th ot May, 1780, 'HeVatf 
fn it educated at a private acKdol.lh 


Itablin, and completed hif educa- 
tion in its University, life believe 
few men of real genius have ever, 
acquired a more complete know- 
ledge, a mpre intimate acquaintance 
with the Qrqek and Latin classics 
than Moore. We know that the 
learned pedant, who is acquaint- 
ed with all the ore and all the rub- 
bish of antiquity, is seldom a man to 
whom nature impai ts that acumen of 
mind and exquisite sensibility of 
feeling which constitutes genius, 
which natuie only can impart, and 
to which the precepts of art, and 
the slow deductions of reason can 
never attain. The man ot genius 
generally slumbers over that which 
he cannot conceive at a glance, and 
therefore he derives little pleasure 
from studying the Meonian or 
Mantuan bard, while he is lahoui- 
ing to trace the stiucture of sen- 
tences and nn aning of uoids. In 
surh a study there is, aitordingly, 
nothing to in«piie him, nothing to 
awaken in his breast the enthusiasm 
of Homer, or the tenderness ot Virgil. 
While he labours to unfold the sense 
he loses the spiiit, ami where there 
is no spirit to animate, no impulse 
to inspire, the man of genius na- 
turally impiessed with an indiffer- 
ence for every thing that is not im- 
pressed with the iharacters of life 
and light, si uni ho is over his $tudies, 
departs from them with pleusuie, 
and returns to them with disgust. — 
It is only when he has toiled and 
struggled into a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with them, that he begins to 
perceive and relish their beauties. — 
Their attractions, however, aie not 
sufficient to prompt him to form that 
intimate acquaintance with the lan- 
guage ip which they wrote, to which 
plodding and laborious dullness so 
frequently attains by perseverance 
and toil. He perceives, dfowever, 
what the lattpr cannot perceive with 
a}l his assiduity — jbe perceives their 
beauties add defects, and this is all 
he wants He' tyoks less to the 
nifties of their language, than to 
the beauty sublimity of their 
copceptionsf^i^^tmony of their 
Mmage^i mi the'ndelity of Their dfe- 
sCjjptipiwi* hut to fheraboribus and 
btghyy Intellect the niceties of lan- 
guage' h every thing, qnrf therefore 
lie know* the language better, and 
its beaufte* Jess than the mao of 
geniuv *Tbe latter perceives that. 
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the beauty of foreign idioms can the fire of patriotc virtue, where 
seldom be transferred to his native his country and the memory of its 
tongue, and therefore he seeks for ancient grievances gives inspira- 
beauties of a different kind. There tion to his inusp, has not a particle 
is,.however, no rule without an ex- of that chivalric heroism which arms 


ccption, and Moore seems- to be 
one, in the present instance. His 
iniod appears to be too active to 
slumber over, and too retentive to 
forget any thing; and, therefore, it 
is not surprising that he should ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of Greek 
and Homan literature, r 

The political animosities that 
distracted Ireland when Moore 
was at College, extended its influ- 
ence to the University, and he had 
either too little philosophy, or too 
much patriotism to remain a silent 
spectator of the passing scene ; but 
though lie was one of the most ar- 
dent advocates for the civil rights 
and liberties of his countrymen, he 
left college, not only beloved by all 
his acquaintances, but admired even 
by those to whose political creed, 
and ultra-loyalty, he stood opposed. 
He seems, indeed, to have strongly 
imbibed the spirit of the ancient 
Irish bards, namely, a romantic at- 
tachment to his country. He wants, 
it is true, their chivalric heroism, 
whenever the fair sex becomes the 
theme of his muse, but in deviating 
from them, and impressing a differ- 
ent character on his amatory poetry, 
he has strictly followed nature. 
The chivalric spirit that animated 
the ancient bards, were • natural in 
the feudal times, when female virtue 
was so frequently exposed, to lawless 
might ; but the laws being now a 
su flic ient protection for them, such 
a spirit would he mere Quixotism. 
In fact, the Quixotic spirit was a 
proper . spirit when it existed s it was 
that spirit which feudal despotism 
was calculated to excite in those 
noble and generbus tnihds who, sym- 
pathy zing with female weakness in 
distress, .risked their lives ip its de- 
fence. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
laugh at it, tor in doipg so we only 
laugh at ourselves, as the same 
spirit would , exist itifoong us at the 
present moment, if the feudal system 
still continued to prevail. - Man is 
the creature of 1 circumstances, and 
if the causes that induced the chlR* 
valric spirit once more returned, 
the spirit would return along with 
it in all its pastille force. Moore’s 
poetry, then, it breathes all 


itself in defence of unprotected 
innocence and female weakness. 
On the contrary, he seems to envy 
the fair sex more than to pity them. 
He seems to think the scale is com- 
pletely turned, and that the male, 
not the female is it present the true 
object of commisseration. He knows 
that “ the art of tormenting” is one 
of the arts in which the latter parti- 
cularly prides herself, and, as if de- 
termined to dispute her power, he 
torments her at the very moment 
that he doats upon her. This is 
particularly the character of the 
poems which he wrote under the 
title of Thomas Little. These poems 
arc considered extremely licentious 
by those who affect more purity than 
they possess, more virtue than they 
ever intend to practise. It is true 
he describes those feelings and thril- 
ling sympathies, which, whether he 
described or not can never cease to 
he felt during the young season of 
love and desire. If it be improper 
to describe these feeling, it is equally 
improper that we should feel them, 
for if it he not criminal in us to in- 
dulge feelings which nature has sd 
powerfully implanted in us, it can- 
not be criminal in him to describe 
what is not criminal in us to in- 
dulge. In a word, if love be a 
crime, he who describes it is not 
more criminal than he who feels it ; 
and as there are few young people 
wlib have not fel$ this passion and 
indulged in it, we only blame. him 
for a crime in which we all partici- 
pate. If, indeed, it .could' be shewn 
that love and all its tlirflling sensi- 
bilities are criminal, and if it could"' 
be shewn, at the same time, that they . 
would never have been felt, were it . 
not for the poetical descriptions of 
the poets, we might then, justly 
censure the poems of Thomas Cittle ; 
but as it is certain that this passion 
will be indulged whether poets make 
it the subject of tHeir mu^e or not, 
as it, i's certain that it equally mocks 
the reasonings of the moralist, and 
the denunciations of the priest, how 
absurd iti it -to censure the poet for 
describing those feelings which we 
cannot cease to feel, whether he dcs* 
cribc tffeiif orjfot* He merely holds 




the mirror up to nature: he des- 
cribes man as he isV-lie describes 
tjie Jaws which govern the noblest 
Work of nature, at a certain period 
of its existence. , If it be improper 
to describe r these laws, the laws 
themselves must be improper; for if 
they be proper, ibere can he no im- 
propriety in describing them. But 
it will fie argued, that warm des- 
criptions of love inflame the passion 
to its greatest height, and render us 
more attached to the fair sex than 
nature intended us, and that it avails 
not, therefore, to shew, that nature 
would of its own accord, without 
any aid from poetical excitement 
have created this passion, as it 
would, bxrly create it in a moderate 
degree*. This reasoning appears to 
us only the reasoning ot those who 
never felt the passion in a high de- 
gree, of those who were never ex- 
tremely' fond of the sex ; and in 
whom neither the poems of Thomas 
Little nor any other poems can ever 
cxeite a particle of that sensation 
which we call love; and if so, they 
have nothing to fear from the licen- 
tiousness oi his poems; for it is 
certain that if they were capable ofr 
this passion, the fair sex would exer- 
cise their wonted power over them, 
and make them teelyits influence 
without the aid of poetry. Children 
are in love before they know what 
poetry means. “ Who has not fre- 
quently been amused” says $t. 
Pierre,' “ with the plays of infant 
lovers, with their promises of eter- 
nal constancy, of their addressing 
each other by the endearing terms, 
husband and v^ife, of their jealous- 
ies, ami all the emotions incident to 
this restless passion, by so much the 
more natural as it is not regulated 
by the prejudices of society. T^ey 
form sometimes, such a violent at- 
tachment for each other, that they 
die of jealousy.” What stronger pas- 
sion then can the poems of Thomas, 
Little inspire than nature inspires of 
its own accord. But what evils can 
the moralist apprehend from this 
mutual attachment? We can per- 
ceive none, for it is certain that the 
stronger "is our attachment, , the 
greater isour virtue, the more exalted 
our sentiments, the more chaste and 
refined* bur feelings, and tfie more 
fearful do we become of committing 
any act that can -in the least tend to 
render them unhappy. 'It is, t(m 


savage brute who has no 1 regard for 

them, who is incapable of love'and 
all its refined and tender emotions* 
that indulges his bestial desire and 
renders the sex unhappy. A wo- 
man is never so safe as in the hands 
of him who loves her to distraction. 
Such a man would perish sooner than 
injure her, sooner than even indulge 
for a moment the thought of doing 
so. Love refines all the faculties of 
the soul; it is only Just that de- 
grades it, and approximates us to 
the brute . , Lust, however, is a na- 
tural passion:. it is the passion of 
savages, and requites no aid from 
poetry to excite it, and therefore it 
is pure cant to maintain, that the 
passion which nature excites of 
its own accord, is purer than that 
which the poet inspires. If Moore 
awakened for a moment that unhal- 
lowed flame which gratifies itself at 
the expence of the fair, which ren- 
ders her at once unhappy and dis- 
graced for ever, we should then in- 
deed, join with his accusers, and re- 
probrate that prostitute 'genius which 
1‘Xcrcised its energies in degrading 
the sex, by making them mere in- 
struments* of animal gratification; 
hut we do not fear to say, that the 
honor and the happiness of the sex 
is as dear to him as to the most 
sanctified of his accusers. Which of 
them could feel so ardently as hr 
doe$> and he able to say with him, 
at the same time. 

By Heaven ! I would rather for ever 

•> forswear 

The £lysium that dwells on a beautiful 
breast, 

Ilian alarm, for. a moment, the peace 
that is there, 

Or banish the dove from so hallowed a 
nest. 

Yet these are the sentiments which 
he expresses in those vtfry poems 
which are deemed so licentious. If, 

then, he describe passion warmly, 
her reprobates the iuan who in- 
dulges it at the expense of feinale 
virtue. What can the moralist do 
more? More$$ cannot do, but he 
may do less: he may have so little 
of the feelihgs of human nature, so 

.little of the man in him, and so 
’much of the stoic, so' much of < the 
religionist, , that he may be led to 
treat #oman, we shall Mot say, not- 
as the fondest pledg^f human fe- 
licity, but even nb$at a companion. 
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But what is that man to whom 
the.fair sex can impart no happi- 4 
liras ? We reply, he is not a man 
but a monster/ lie is, it is true, 
what his proper nature intended him 
to be, but not what universal nature 
intended man to be in her original 
design. Without an attachment to 
the sex, man would be a barbarian: 
it is to the sex he owes whatever of 
feeling, of refinement, or of senti- 
ment he possesses. It is true that 
nature has formed some men of so 
delicate and finely organized a mould 
that they possess inherently all the 
natural delicacy, modesty, and re- 
finement of the sex, but it is equally 
true, that.thcseare few in number, as 
all savage countries sufficiently tes- 
tify, where the female still retains 
her natural modesty and tendency 
to refinement whenever education, 
comes toiler aid — whereas, education 
can never refine or humanize the man 
who does not delight in female so- 
ciety. He still remains a savage, no 
matter how powerful he may be in 
reasoning, how expert in argument, 
how profound in observation, or 
how accurate in deduction. Of this 
we could' quote instances without 
number : perhaps it may be suffi- 
cient to quote Locke, a name which 
we have quoted before whenever we 
wished to shew that all the finer 
feel^ga and softer raptures of the 
soul/mhy he dormant in the heart, 
whifedeatning', and Erudition,, and 
acuteness, and metaphysical 
squ|lqty^ftave fixed their empire in 
lli&liead: Lpcke Was all intellect, 
but he had not a particle of soul, a 
particle 'of feeling, a particle of re- 
finement It is different with the 
female V she cannot become learned 
wjl|iantbecoining more delicate and 
reifeed^whether she court the Society 
otVi*ian or not.. Hence it is, that 
wfil^e4ucatiqn; can never refine the 
W&wfo) seeks not the society of 
it perfects all , the ori- 
wins of the female, polishes 
a^^mpirs her more tender, more 
e%5|p|f^nore sentimental, more 
gi^||Mti^npre ipVely, more, divine,, 
ef(M^^h, t gh^ never courts the 
formed min 

to c<r no% to heecnirted-^wpman: 
tohe # *d,n©ttPCo#rt. IfcWmed 
man naturally /fond ^ of woman^-V 
wo ma n^atu rallyf o it'd, /hut, at tfio 

Hence tbl^inhn ^wfi/dqoS ap^cpurt\ 


the society* of woman 1 is a savage, 
but the woman may retain all her 
natural refinement without ever 
seeking the society of man until she 
first sought after. The poet, 
therefore, who, like Moore, renders 
us more attached to woman, is the 
only poet who softCns and refines 
our natuire, the only poet who raises 
us in the scale of humanity, removes 
us to a greater and a greater dis- 
tance from the original ferocity of 
the savage state, that state which is 
the natural state of man, and which 
would continue if the refinements of 
science and the charms of the sex 
had not improved our condition, 
made us more exalted beings, and 
approximated ns closer to angelic 
nature than mere nature itself could 
have ever effected. 

But it will be said that the poems 
of Thomas Little have too much le- 
vity in them, and frequently breathe 
other sentiments than love. We 
admit many of them are written in 
a gay and playful mood ; hut is 
there not “a time to laugh" as well 
as “ a time to cry ?” Are we to 
judge of poetry by the same rules 
that we judge of prose, and sup- 
pose that every thing is written in 
downright earnest? Is the virtue 
and innocence of the demure young 
lady who: never opens her mouth 
but when there is occasion for it, 
and never says Cut wliat she thinks 
,shc ought to say, more to be relied 
upon than that of the gay young 
lassie who never heeds what she says, 
but gives expression to the first sen- 
timent that presents itself. We, for 
v our own parts, shoiild tremble more 
for the. former than for the Latter. 
The innocent maid never pauses for 
ah expression : the idea of evil never 
approaches her, and therefore she 
.generally passes the jest around 
without Knowing or waiting to exa- 
, mint* its iraport-*-but as there are 
none more guarded in -their ex- 
pression than those who are most 
!' conscious of crime, as they know 
and feel that “ a wise head keeps a 
. ^o^tti^hth/’ mere silence, caution, 
or> re^rv6 in speech, is at least no 
/argument of greater purity, though 
;/4l may ’ arise" from constitutional 
proper,. and consequently be found 
connected wth ,the highest virtue. 
This reasoning y can be easily illus- 
trafed in common life. The Scotch 
« and Ijislt|<issc$ cannot, we believe, 
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tie excelled in chastity by any other pic. Why he should fancy the law 
In the world ; but to judge of them as a profession, it is difficult to say $ 
by" the freedom of their speech and for it is, perhaps, of all other pur* 
manners, they would seem to he suits, the most widely removed from 
completely at the service of every ail the sources of enthusiasm, and 
man who chose to address them—- poetic ardor. Mr. Moore, howevei. 
The fact is, that their freedom of soon discovered it was not to his 
speech, which, by -the- bye, beats Tom taste and relinquished it. 

Little's licentiousness hollow, arises In 1800 he published his tiansla- 
entirely from thoughtless innocence, tion of Anacreon. It is a poetic, 
They talk, like our poet, of kissing, not a literal version of the Teidn 
and courting, without a blush, and bard, and is therefore like Pope's 
yet it is certain, that she who cannot Homer, a subject on which the ver- 
talk of a kiss without blushing, is bal critjp can display his pedant loic. 
fonder of being kissed thah she on Cowper's torsion is more literal than 
whose cheek it does not excite the Pope\ but who read* it? The fact 
slightest suffusion ; and it is equally Is that a literal version can ncvei be 
certain, that the fonder she is qY poetic, because that form and turn 
being kissed, the more guarded and of expression, Wbteh is poetic in one 
reserved she is in talking on amatory language, becomes plain prose w hen 
subjects. rendered into another ; and, accord- 

tv e must not, therefore, be too inglv, we find no instant e ot a literal 
critical in circumscribing the tnuse version succeeding with the public. 
When she wishes to be playful. She The Qaarteily Review infoims us 
seeks not to vitiate the pure heart, that Oowpers, “ translation of 
and it is only those* to ho are vitiated Homer retains naurli of the old 
already that cry out against her, in poets simplicity, without enough of 
oidei to affect a virtue which they Iiisfire. Couper has removed the 
aie conscious of not feeling. But gilded cloud which Pope had cast 
if these poems be really as licentious over him, and his veision, though 
as they are represented*, is it not very imperfect, is the more faithful 
hypocritical in us, at least, to call portrait of the two " 
them so, evincing as we do, every This appears to us, what almost 
day of our lives, that We are our- all the criticism of the age appears 
sehea as licentious as their author, to its, pnreeant We have shewn in 
Do we not visit comedies where our twpformet essays on the Meonian 
scenes, and amours, and intrigues, bard, that It is to the glowing' fiie 
and plots, and counterplots areplaced and enthusiasm of his muse, he owes 
openly before us, not in description, his poetic pre-eminence over all other 
hut in actual representation. UTom poets ; and yet the feeble version of 
Little be licentious in talking of CoWper, is deemed by the Quarterly 
kisses, ai e we not more so in not only a u more faithful portrait" of him 
witnessing but applauding those than Tope’s, who retains all the fire 
who kiss each other in our presence, and enthusiasm of the original. 
Surely if there be auy thing of What the reviewer calls Pope’s 
crime in the matter, the description u gilded cloud," wc know not, foi 
of a kiss cannot be as criminal" an It is difficult to reconcile his fire 
the kiss itself;* and yet those very with clouds and tinsel. As to 
critics who ny up tuetc comedies* k Cowper's retaining the simplicity 
and stuff theu’magasines with lougv of Homer, we beg leave to call the 
f ritiques upon their merits } those reviewers attention to the following 
very ciitics who cry up the Opera-* passage in his reVi&Ar of Bland's 
and the halt-naked dancers, ot y d[dWn* > tireek Anthology. ** The vli tue of 
at the same time Tom Littlf for der* *■ simplicity has never Wn sufficiently 
ing even to speak of a kiss; ' ^ studied by the pefcts Of* our own 

After leaving the 'University^ mt x 'eduntry, attd these* bf oUrown dby* 
Moore proceeded to London*, ML' x whose prgfcsfion* to it »are most 

entered himself of the Middle Tew* Isliofl, have gifron us an imi* 

• 


4 The Lord Chamber) sip has proved ^this in bis f ejection of *• Aiftseo 5” he 
would not let it be represented, though f bp fcpew ho Cppldh*i present it from 
being published. 
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tation, which differs as much from 
the original, as Cowper’s languid 
version from the majesty and spirit 
of Homer.” So mueh tor Cowper's 
simplicity, and the simplicity of all 
the poets of our country and so 
much also for that languid version 
which is a more faithful portrait of 
Homer lhan Pope’s, though instinct 
with all the file and enthusiasm of 
the original. 

. These obsei rations apply pecu- 
liarly to Mr. Moore’s version of the 
Ode's tif An icicon. The public feel 
their worth, and if public approba- 
tion he the truest test of merit, it 
matters little uhat critics may say 
about them. 

The poems of Thomas Little, ap- 
pealed soon after the “Ode’s of 
Anacreon.” Of these we have al- 
ieady given our opinion. We shall 
here only add, that if all his poetry 
wcie of the same character, we nei- 
ther could, nor would exi use so 
easily, the levity and playfulness of 
his muse ; but as they aie evidently 
the mere jeux d' espnts of his gayer 
moments, and approach not in levity 
to the scenes, which are not merely 
desrubed, hut tepresented at the 
theatre, scenes which we not only 
witness but applaud,— scenes which 
wc not only applaud but encore t we 
think it .meie hypocritical sanctity 
to find fault with them. 

1 n 1 803 he was appointed registrar 
of the Admnalty in the hie of Ber* 
muda ; but the duties of the situation 
not according with hid turn of mind, 
and the emolument, at the same time* 
being trifling, he employed an agent 
in the island, to whom he allowed 
h ilf his salary for attending to the 
duties of his office, himself remain- 
ing, as before, responsible to go^ki n- 
tnent for their faithful discharge. 
He visited New Yprjc, after Leaving 
Bermuda, and gives sptne account of 
the American republics, in the odes 
and epistles which he published 
on bis return. He is no adbiirer 
oi the republican form of govern- 
ment, ana, so for as regards man- 
ners, it, cannot be doubted that an 
equalization of classes tends to an-* 
gendif rudeness and forodfous in- 
dependence, T be iride of wealth 
is the • only pride ♦Which can' be 
felt in a state where all men 
are more or/ less uMhal, and where 
fogn ram ex^rotfSau over 


another; and perhaps John BullV 
rudeness is, in no small degree; ow- 
ing to these very causes. 

Moor© did not long continue to 
profit by bis office in Bermuda.— 
His agent became indebted, and he 
was himself, accordingly, obliged to 
leave England, and visit Bet muda 
once more, where he happily suc- 
ceeded in arranging his affairs to 
his perfect satisfaction. He is now 
in possession of all the enjoyments 
that perhaps can he enjoyed in 
this life. He is, in the first place, 
independant ; in the second, lie 
possesses a mind naturally dis- 
posed to be happv ? and in the 
third, he enjoys all the happiness 
that can arise from conjugal bliss itt 
the society of a female who unites 
beauty of form to all that is en- 
gaging in manners, and amiable 
in disposition. These appear to us 
the three greatest sources of human 
felicity, without independanre, the 
philosopher himself, with all his 
pride, aud the stoic, with all his in- 
sensibility, can enjoy no happiness. 
Without a mind disposed to be hap- 
py, independanee only serves to ren- 
der life moie miserable; for how 
many have led a miserable life in 
affluence that became comparatively 
happy after they were reduced lb 
indigence. Neither indepemiance, 
however* nor n mind naturally dis- 
osed to be happy, can attain the 
ighest degree of felicity of which 
man is capable. The society that 
exists between men is a mere com- 
merce of thought. Tjioy seem to 
meet and associate for neither pur- 
pose than that of roftiitttinicatiiig to 
each Other their ide&s of men aktd 
things; but thft society that exists 
between iqan and woman is a com- 
merce, not of thought, but offodling ; 
it is the Heart, not the head, the 
the soul, not the intellect, that com- 
municate with each other. Stinsa- 
tioft and reflection are the two 
grand powers of the soul. To sen- 
sationbelongs sensibility, sympathy, 
and all the softelr virtues and affec- 
tions of our nature: to reflection 
belong fatetfojBtg* perception, under- 
standing, reason* observation, dis- 
rrhnra&ttyft$fod, Tbfc latter are the 
powers that bplong|o,the male; the 
former those >wofon characterise the 
female % or, in other words, man is 
all reflection aftd deliberation, wo- 
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man all feeling and seteibilitv.— 
Hence it is, that the society wait h 
exists between man and woman is a 
commerce of the intellectual and 
sensitive parts of our nature; it is the 
commerceof the head with the heart, 
Of reason with sensibility; but as 
reason serves only to model ate and 
chill, and sometimes to extinguish 
•all the sources of our pleasure, 
while sensibility is always seeking 
to promote them, it is vei y ob- 
vious, that the society that exists 
between male and female must be 
a gi eater source of happiness than 
that which exists between man and 


man. Hence it is, that without fe- 
male society, man canuot attain the 
highest degree of human felicity, 
however independent he may be, or 
however his mind may be formed 
by nature for happiness and enjoy* 
ment. Leaving, then, the elegant 
and refined subject of our memoir in 
possession of this three-fold happi- 
ness, and wishing he may long en- 
joy it, we shall, in our next Numbci , 
proceed to a more minute investiga- 
tion of his poetical genius, and the 
character which he has impressed 
upon his works. 


ALL 

( Continued jiom pa»e V2\.) 

CANTO IJ. 

Hark ! to the notes of the lute and the timbrel. 

And fairy footfall of Almas dancing. 

Where late* was thg clang of the tiumpet and cymbal, 

' And thundering tramp of the war-steed prancing ! 

Red flow the goblets in AH's ball, 

And the lamps hanging over are wond’rons blight, 
Rut, oh I far redder and brighter than all 
Are the Hp*» that they moisten, — the eyes that they light * 
Fo r won in the hattle where thousands died, — 

Like gems upthrown by the stoimy^ide. 

With cheeks that youth’ and passion dyed 
Deep as the hue of the recent slaughters, 


Wert* ranged the" fairest of Asia’s daughter*. 

The splendid scene had awhile jjjgfnoved 
The grief of many for those they loved, — 

For kindred slain, and fortune lost,— 

For blighted hopes, and wishes crost. 

The crystal fountains were sparkling around, 

And leapt to the roof with exulting bound,— 

A*, if eager to bask in the silvery* light * 

Which broke from the latticed window's height 
On the spice-lamp’s luminous, fragrant* breath,-- 
Then murmuring sank to their prisons beneath* 

Where in basins of marble they darkening lie* 

Sill charming witli coolness, though veil'd from the eye. 
The board 'with richest fruits wasspiWT 
That glow beneath an eastern sky,— 4 
The sweet pomegranate^ living red, 

And golden grapes whose hue may Me, A). 

With that bright orb which gave the!? 4gjkXn"" 


Saved *or the uctor's love or pride, 
Each blooming aathc Rullnir* bride, 
Like ivory note-keys side by side, 



It senn'ii as.if each ripening* ray 
Of summer light which on them fell. 

Hail loved the resting-place too wellv 
To wing again its heaven- ward way. 

Bat there, in rebel brightness stood, 

To emulate its parent-god. 

But glistens no eye with a tearful beam, 

Like the tremulous rays on the midnight wave?— 
Which, awaken'd from pleasure's unreal dream, 
Would willingly close in the sleep of the grave ? 
Oh! Zclla, i hough now thy beauteous face 
Beams out amidst the admiring throng, 

Though now with that unearthly grace 
Among the crowd thou inov'st along 
The fairest iri that festal place, 

Thy heart, alas! is far away; 

An*d when the thoughts are bent to slray, 

However d rear and sad their way. 

Not all the (harms of wine and song 
Can lure the wanderers back again. 

Such fascination j» in pain: 

Or if, perchance, the tearful eye 
Light on some object passing by, 

WluiteVr it he, it makes hut food 
To nourish on that joyless mood; 

For Melancholy throws o'er all. 

Alike her black funereal pall, * 

Bidding flu* darken'd soul despond 
'Mid scenes as bright as eye e’er saw s 
And as the bees of Trebizotul 

From purest dowers can venom draw, (2) 

So from the sparkling ore of joy 
( -an grief extract, a dark alloy. 

And thus it proved, when from behind 
The sacred tiftrfem’s curtain’d shades, 

A blooming grtftip was seen to wind. 

Of Iran’s and of Yemen's maids, (3) 

Footing it on the marble floor 
With step so delicately light, 

As would not crush the ten derest flower 
ThiVfears to ope its leaves till night. 

There was a likeness in that sight 
To scenes she oft had view’d before, **' 

When in her own dear native JJjgjpd 
Among the comates of her youth 
Through the gay v allies hand in hand, 

At eve she led the laughing hand 
Over the green sward cool and smooth : 

AndLtfer her cheek that mindfulness, 

Midst all tliefuirth and revel here, 

Dash’d the salt spray of many a Wr,< — 

Could it from any eyelid teas, 

That oped flof on onife object dear . 

On one the heart could wish to blest,— 

On one it loved, with soul sincere ? 

For Zella breathed a warmer sigh 

Than that fpr childhood's hour gone by., > 

“ Oh ! Selim; Selim ! .where art thou?’* , \ 

„ ,, She inly cried, -^^ i'd r^ther gaze ? ' 

' 4 j?f*A moment on'n^||^i^Bye now < 

‘^WThat flashes frdit0^ brow, 

" Than all these briffh^Wrt^ dazzling blaze :*~ 
& Af. March* 1824; t- 
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„ “I’d rather heat one angel tone 
“ Of thy loved voice in desert lone, 

“ Than all the notes now gaily ringing 
11 Through this high and princely hall, 

“ Where pleasure seems to shine on all, 

44 From yonder virgin-minstrel singing.” 

And yet it was a thrilling strain 
Thdt Zelld deem’d so lowly of, 

And might have lighten’d any pain 
But from the rankling wound of love. 

Which, like the flower-led insect, brings 
At once life’s sweetness and its stings. 

And lovely was the maid who swept 
With magic touch the silrer strings, 

Whilst all such deep attention kept 
As when the Soul of Music sings 
Wheie none but angels whose eyes aie glistening 
Like their own high towers of gems are listening 
Fiom her own Yemen’s happy vales 
The girl was borne by hostile sails . 

Wild as the goats that clamber oe’i 
Her native crags so steep and hoar. 

Yet graceful ds the antelope 

That springs along the mountain slope. 

And hcie her dulcet minstrelsy, 

Which o’er her fellows raised her high 
Oft soothed her long captivity. 

She paused a moment, — till the tone 
Of that preluding strain had died 
Away, while rising murmurs own 
The tuneful power on every side, — 

Then playfully off the mask she drew 

With which Arabian maids are shaded, (4) 

And hlushingly disclosed to view 

A face wheie not a rose had faded ; * » 

And with a voice, whose every note 
Was heavenly as the sounds that float 
On the charm’d lake ofChindara, (.5) 

She w arbled forth this joyous lay. 


“ Ye children of pleasure, come hasten away, — 

Yet how sh $11 we roam o’er an Edeu like ouis, 

Wheie a chain* at each footstep invites us to stay. 

And each moment is Iteught with the pleasures of houu 4 


Ifeie all sunny hea its one emotion pervades, 

It heaves the smooth bosom, and lights the daik eye, 
While the whimper’d consent of the bashfullest maid. 
Like the airy lute’s music, is won by a sigh. 


Then let spirit and senses one rapture e<L a 
And melt in delight eie its ar^dur be cold. 

Till our souls are o’erwhelm’d W the fulldess of joy. 
As the camel bends under his burden of gold.” 


Applauding clamours tose around. 

And broke the tenor of her song; 

The tapers trembled at the sound 
That swept the vaulted roof along ; 

And e’en the lovely minstrel maid „ ' 

Was at the tumult half dismay'd, * 

And round the group her fcfre eye gtrays, 
In doubt whereon tojx its gfa»» 
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And seek a refuge front the ft re, 

She saw her magic strains inspire 
In every face she look’d upon 
Too boldly bent upon her own. 

She had not learnt the fearless look 
That bcarn$ on all as none were by. 

Nor could she yet unblushing brook 
The stare of wild impurity; 

But turn’d an instant to the sky 
Which through the casement still was bright. 

Then seem’d to mete the chamber’s height, 

Now, restless, on the floor she bent, — 

With pictured forms and gold besprent, — 

That hunied glance, half-pleased, half-frighted, 

Which now on Zcllas wan cheek lighted. 

Ilcr soul was pure as new-sprung fountain, 

And like the calm wave at the base 
Of frowning rock on flowery mountain, 

Whose * olours tint the watery glass, 

Her floating eye would instant catch 
Whate’er expression lit another. 

And all its own emotion smothei, 

So kindly would she ever watch, 

And many a smile she oft represt, 

In feat to inock the aching breast, 

By mirth in hour unmeet exprest. 

And tlius it was when, ’midst the gladness 
The time, her youth, and praise, inspired, 

She look’d upon a sister’s eadness, 

For each ecstatic thought retired i 
\ud when she struck the lyre again, 

Twas not in that exulting measure. 

But the sad softness of the strain 
Flow’d rather like the balm of pain, 

Than the rich maddening draught of pleasure ; 

Yet still it had the fading glow, 

Bike the last hue of Autumn-leaves, 

Ere ice-drops gem the sparkling eaves, 

In climes that wear the veil of snow. 

(To be Continued,) 
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AI^CO; A TRAGEDY, IN FIVK ACTS, 

'^ V BY MAIll'IN ARCHER SHEJG, ES<*. R.A. 4 
Excluded from the Stage by the authority of the Lord Chamber taw. 

V tv 

In otfrteoent memoir of Mr. Shec, Shoe's M Elements and Rhymes* u li- 
tre entered into a critical enquiry on Art M arc poetical also, though 
into the chttracfer Of his poetical founded Bot on tlie original, hut on 
nonius ; and we did so more at large, the acquired passions* of man. By 
because we were of opinion that his original passions we mean those 
merits were not so well known, and which require no intellectual dhcri- 
oonscqitenfly not so much appre- mination, no peculiar delicacy, oi 
(iated as they deserved. For this, nicety of perception to awaken them, 
perhaps, it is not difficult to assign those* which stait suddenly and in- 
a reason. The poel who make the >stinctively into existence when ex- 
original passions of human nature cited by causes that affect all men 
the subject of his inusc, takes up a nearly the same : by acquired pas- 
theme on the merits of which every sions we mean those which arise 
individual is qualified to offer an from a union of the intellectual and 
opinion ; for as the emotions and pas- sensiti \ e powers - or, in other woi ds, 
sions excited, in us, when placed in we mean not only the original pas- 
anv particular situation, are general- sions, corrected, refined, and stib- 
ly the same in all men, when led dued by the purer light, and cliast- 
into it by the same train of causes ening influence of the reflective or 
and events, so also is cvciy one discriminating powers, hut particu- 
qualified to judge, whether the feel- larly those passions which aie ex- 
ings which the poet ascribes to his cited hy qualities in natuie whhh 
characters he in harmony with the the bulk or mankind never perceive, 
situation in which they are placed, and with regard to whom they h«»v< 
pr with the peculiarity of character no existence. The lattei are p.is- 
Which he ascribes to them ; for, to sions as well as the formei ; hut 
exercise this judgment, it is only they are excited only by an agency 
necessary to ascertain, whether they that exercises no influence over the 
be in harmony with the feelings common observer. The generality 
Which we should oui selves experi- of mankind are affected only hy 
once, were we placed fa a simitar stiiking and palpable causes' be- 
situation, and led into it hy the same cause they perceive Only the grosser 
'‘train of events* for two men brought qualities Of things; bpt the uatth- 
Into the same situation by differ* lit ful and ohfcervant mind perceives a 
circumstances will act as differently thousand qualities ift things by 
us if they were placed in situations which lie is affected, because they 
directly opposed to each other. Now, affect every person vyho peri elves 
as it is obvious that every man pre* them, unless he posstwn large por- 
fers talking about that with wHki tion of natmal insensibility. Not 
he is hesMK&qUainted, and cautiously perceiving them, however, a poeti- 
a voids those slippery subjects where cal description of -them is not so w ell 
his ignorance is continually in dati&$* adapted to the generality of teadcis 
sfer of being exposed, it is not sur* as those that have the oiiginal pas- 
prising, or^rather, it would be stir- sions of human nature for their sub- 
wising if it.<J0ere othetwisc, that ject; because they are frequently as 
Mr. Slice’s pofatcal wor^thould be well qualified to judge as the poet 
less the theme of converfaiion, and, himself, ati^always belter qualified 
consequently, less known than those than the learned pedant, who is af- 
of Lord Byron, Moore, and almost fected neither by the original nor 
all the poets of the day, as they are ( acquired passions of our nature, and 
almost all confined to subjects graft- vie wtnkvery thtng. through the ab- 
ed ou the original passions of man. stract medium of the understanding 
It is t:qe that th% subjects taken alone. , 

up by JLord Byron^tnd Mopre are Mv. Shea’s poetry, then, is hot 
t ntly Sjpfcet ical subjects ; b u \ t is adapted to the great mass of readers, ’ 
equally true, that the subject rtf Mr. bepa&se, though his subject is pmc** 
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ly poetic, being founded in human serving, that ft{t. Shee’s poetry !p, 

n sion, yet it is a passion arising likb Lord Byron's and Moore's, 
in the perception of qualities iti founded, not m these abstrat t sub- 
nature which affect all men who jects which belong to the pliiloso- 
perceive them, hut which all men pber and metaphysician, but in sub- 
nave not eves to perceive. No passion jects fitted to awaken real passion, 
was ever felt without a cause to ex* The only difference is, that it vs a 
cite it, and no external pause or passion excited by an agency which, 
quality in things can affect the iina- without a peculiar appropriation of 
qination, or excite the passions, un- the discriminative, or perceptive 
tilit is first peiccived. It affects only powers, can affect only beings of a 
those who perceive it : on all otheis higher order than man — that is of 
its inttueiHc is lost; not because beings who can perceive at a glance 
their sensibilities are cast in a drf- what wG can only perceive by a cei- 
feicnt 'Mould, but because no tain excicise of the mental pow era ; 
emotion tin be excited by a cause while Lord Byron’s and Moore's 
that is not peiccived. We nuy have poetry must instanly affect all men 
physical sensations produced by who nave hearts to fifcel, or whose 
physical causes of which we know icelings die not blunted by mental 
nothing; but emotions and passions or phjsual influences, 
being always impressed with a men- Admitting, then, Mr. Shee’s for- 
tal character, ran only be excited by mcr works were equal in merit to 
tauses that aie peiceived. Hence it any other poet of the age ; admit- 
is, that ohjeits which do not affect ting they weie even superior, it is 
us in the least, will instantly affect evident, from the reasons which wc k 
us if ceitain qualities in these ob- have just assigned, that they could 
jects be once pointed out to us; and not be so popular, or so much the 
theii not affecting us before must, theme of general con vcisdtion ; and 
the if foie, have evidently at isen from consequently, that their met its could 
oui not perceiving these qualities. not be duly appreciated; but bow 
Sue h are tbecjualities that have hi- mueh is it to he cegietted that when 
thcifo excited the poetic enthusiasm he came forward on the same ground 
of Mr. Shoe. The subject of his former with these highly gifted poets, that 
poems were confined to those quali- When lie made the original passions 
ties in external nature that please of human nature, and the situations 
us when transferred to the canvass, by which they are excited, the subject 
and separated fiom the grosser ap- of his muse, his efforts should be 
peaicinces with which nature had cramped by an ignorant Chamber- 
originally associated them. They lain, and a sycophant license! , a 
please us on the canvass because Grcecvlus esuriens, who, no doubt, 
theie, thcie is nothing to conceal would go to hell instead of attempt- 
them from our view ; aqd they ing the heavens, if the mighty and 
would please us in nature if we puissant Lord Chamberlain oidtied 
could onlv perceive them; but* him. YVe skull not say, that this 
like native modesty, they are of Chamberlalu is #i tyrmi , wor the 
too fine and delicate a mould to be prostrate liogiper v. ho worships be- 
perceiyed, except by gifted eyes, tore Ins shrine ; as we shall not say 
amid tfoeiubhish that keeps them in they would enslave the QWfolry, if 
the back ground. We are aware the country i would pcnnijjeiem ; — 
that we are frequently pleased with we shall not say, that the citi- 
paintings that represent the most de- dens ot London had but one neck, 
formed objects, but this pleasure they would, like Nero, cut it off at 
Arises frorqytt different source : it ilf^a stroke ; but this we say, that from 
hot the beauty of the objects pre-** the opinion which we nave formed 
sented on the canvass that wo ad- , of them, from their rejection of 
mire, but the fidelity and truth with Afoeco, we should consider om lives 
which they are Executed ; or, in in danger were it placed at their 
other words, their close imitation of disposal. Cur fears might be giound- 
the original. On this subject, how- less** it is true, but lie who tears 
ever, we could jay, much more than cannot* help fearing, and up man 
our limits will permit, us at present ; can* fear witbfSt a cause. We 
m shell, therefore, conclude by ob- should not be impressed w 5 th thus#* 
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fears from the simple act 1 of re- divested him of those amiable qua- 
jecting the play itself* bmfc ;frai» lities which humanize dire man, and 
the sentiments to which tn^ take exalt the hero, had he expressed a 
objection. Whenever the name of single sentiment that would lead us to 
tyrant is mentioned, the name is ex- conclude be was himself no admirer 
punged : at least, /we have read the of Walsingham, the Lord Chamber- 
pUy carefully, and we do not recol- lain and his deputy, might then 
Jcct any instance in which the h- have some colour of excuse for re- 
censer's red ink is not applied to it jecting Alasco ; but from beginning 
Now we take it for granted, that to end, it is difficult to conceive, 
whatever the licenser condemns, the whether the hero of the piece, or 
Lord Chamberlain condemns ; for if Walsingham, be the author's greatest 
this were not the case, why condemn favouiite: Alasco and Walsingham 
Alasco without perusing it because rival each other in geneiosity and 
the licenser condemns it. Desides, wrecklessness of t xistence ; and 
we have further leasons for thinking though they puisue different mea- 
that their judgments, feelings, ana sures, their hearts are equally good, 
pjinriples go hand in hand ; for the and their intentions equally pure. — 
Chamberlain tells Mr. Sliee that he They differ not in their feelings, but 
thinks “ Mr, Colman a veiy suffi- in their perceptions oi views of things, 
cient judge of his duty,” and as his Alasco consideis that to be tyranny, 
dnty is to fulfil that part of the which Walsingham deems only a 
Chamberlain’s duty which regards just and salutary exercise of powei. „ 
the licensing of plays, and as Mr. That the young Alas< oand the aged 
Colman thinks it is duty to condemn Walsingham should thus differ m 
every man who finds mult with ty- their views of things is natural ; for 
rants, it is dear that the Chamber- youth, impatient ot lestraint, deems 
lain is equally hostile to any man every exercise of power and conti oul 
who imeighs against tyiariny;—' an act of tyranny, paiticulanly whcie 
which is saving, in other words. Ilia own intentions are honest; for 
that they are both advocates for ty- whoever possesses this honesty, can- 
rauny; for if not, why censuie the not in the ardour and thoughtless- 
writer who inveighs against it. If, ness of youth, perceive why his aC- 
♦ then, this jack in office, and the of- tions should be subject to conti oul, 
Jeer whom he serves, be both advo- feeling as lie does, that if the des- 
Cates for tyranny, they must vir- tines of mankind were at his dis- 
tually and, in fait, be tyrants" in posai, he would not commit an act 
theii heat ts ; for who would censure that an angel would blush to ac- 
the man who finds fault with ty- knowledge. Those whole intentions 
rants, but a tyrant himself ? It is are not so pure, are always more 
only the galled jade that winces. - willing to yield to authority, from a 
If, then, the licenser and his master secret conviction that if no restraint 
he advocates foi tyranny, and if it were imposed upon them, they would 
he just to conclude that all advd- out-step the line which reason or ma- 
caws for tyranny would be tyrants ral instinct prescribes to all men, and 
if they dare, we thli% A |Ve would be , beyond which no man proceeds with- 
justified in considering our lives in out infringing on the peace and hap- 
danger jjyere they placed at their piness ofbtheis. But even the youth 
uncontrolled disposal. * whose feelings and intentions are 

The scegta of this tragedy is laid pure as angels, and who is therefore 
in Poland^nd the only English cha- rendered more impatient of controul, 
t racier in it is Walsinghm, whose^ discovers, when ne advances to the 
characteristic virtue is loyalty to his y hge of Walsingham, that without <a' 
sovereign, a virtue to which he s&cri- i certain restraint, youtmcin general, 
fices all the ties of kindred and of becomes Jicentiope, and sobieiy at 
friendship. Now bad ‘the author of large, a confusadumas* of anarchy 
Alasco turned this virtu© into ridi- ana misrule. Amco and Walsing- 
rule, had he represented Walsing-' ham, therefore, differ only In those 
l»am in an un favourable light, and views of things which result front ex- 
made on look upon him as we now periencc and inexperience. * Restore 
do up6n Mr,€ofi&ea, a reptile vo- j Wajringham to HI* youthful yeais, 
Ury at the shrine* of power, had he ' an<frgive Alajsto the experience and 
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the age of Walsingliam, and „ no most honourable means; and the 
doubt Alasco would become Wal- moment he discovers that some of 
singham, and Walsingham Alasco* bis assoc rates had entered into a 
As it is, however, Alasco, in seeking secret plot of proscribing Wal- 
to recover the lost liberties of his singham and other virtuous chaiac- 
country aims only at establishing ters, he exclaims 
a rational order of things by the 

And have you all combined in lhi9 foul compact. 

And signed and sealed this instrument of blood * 

Are we met beie in dark conspiracy 
To dub our mite of malice and revenge — 

For each with cunning cowardice to graft 
His private wrongs upon the public stock, 

And make the state his champion. 1 

Acr IU. ^cbnc II. 

On Hieuski leinonstrating with him, he continues. 

Away, you’ll crouch like slaves or kill like cowards. 

What I you have swords ! by heaven you date not use them. 

A swords the brave man’s weapon — you mistake 
Youi instruments —knives — daggeis best become you! 

Heavens ! am I leagued with cut throats and assassins ! 

With wi etches, who at midnight lurk in caves 
To mark their prey, and meditate their nmrdeis 7 
Well then, to your office ! if you must stab, 

Begin with me; — heie — here, plant all your daggers! 

Mm h rather would I as your victim die 
Than live as your accomplice. 

Hienski who became a convert to the noble reasoning of Alasco, en lea-> 
vours to soften his indignation, and thus addresses him - 

Spare us, my lord, 

Nor press this past endurance, your reproof 
Has sunk into our heaits, and shamed away 
All passions but for fieedom and our country. 

But Alasco, still incapable of being appeased, replies in tlie same stiain, 

Your countrys freedom ! say your own djf^iiargv 
From wholesome rule and honest industry! 

You mean immunity for blood and spoil ; 

The privilege of wild riot and iqvenge; — 

The liberty of lawless depiedation. 

O; my unhappy country, what shall cure 
Thy sickbed state, when e’en thy remedies, 

' Thus threatening worse #|j|^se, and deeper injury. 

Unnerve th’ad min i ster i ngitand , that shakes with fear. 

To make thy case more Asperate ! 

These are the Sentiments of Alas- he done aught that is inconsistent 
eo»< the hero of this piece, and we with the British Constitution ? ot is 
doubt whether the most servile vo- our Constitution founded on prin- 
tary of power can perceive a sent!- doles of dpspostUm and tyranny, 
ment ijn theftr thjf leans to the sub- If so, why fgAeh us to tbeligve 
version of the pfineiples th$i up- oursefos a fntBpbople? Why tell 
hold the Bllthkh Constitution; and us that the slhve is a freeman the 
on which it founded. If Alasco, moment he sets his foot upon Bri- 
then, aimed oi&MO ggfeue his coun- , tish soil, if even a free British sub- 
try from tyraanjp^l^ipYtlsm, has ' ject must breathe only the sentiments 
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of a slave, and write as if be lived «»f character and^viduality form no 
under a despotic government. If ■" necessary part of agood play, or that 
we be in reality adfcce people, why it even does, It must henceforth 
, may we not speak 'in the language ^.^ive way to the prejudices andpo/i? 
fcf ‘freemen ? Why are we not per- tical taste of our new, licenser. The 
mitred to appreciate the blessings fact, however, is, that if no sentir 
; we enjoVy by pointing out the evils men t must be expressed but what 
that exist, the. penalties indicted, suits Mr. Colman’s palate, there can 
and the privatidtis endured under a henceforth be no diversity of cha- 
despotic and arbitrary sway ? In a racter whatever, because* all the 
. word, if wc be a free people, or if characters must take ” their form 
the .Chamberlain deemed us to be and preffcgre” from the form and 
si&li, would, he not consider the pressure of Mr. Colnian. He must 
spirit that hnpathes throughout the he the prototype of which all the 
tragedy of fiasco, in perfect bar- characters are mere copies; so that 
mpuy with this freedom: would he they must be all not only like Mr. 
not have occasion to boast that such . Column, but like each other; for if 
.a spirit was the happy result of the things equal to the same thing he 
laws and constitution by which we equ$t to each other, so also must 
are governed, and would he not, in- things nearly equal to the same 
stead of making himself the advo- thing be nearly equal to each other, 

calc of tyranny, prove, by his im- Faciei non omnibus ur.u, 

mediate license of Alasco, that we jy C c diversa. tatnen , qualis deed esse 
' jve re virtually, and indeed what we sororum. 

esteem ourselves to he, a free peo- 

pie, and that the laws and constM- What 11 delicious tribe of charac- 
tioft by .which we are governed are trrs * then? is the tragic muse dev 
also what we deem them to be, a ^ n $d tb s supply us with henceforth, 
system. of government calculated to They must all be of Mr- Colman’s 

e cinfr in the possession of this family, hue, and complexion, apd 
bip ? The fact, however, is, if a-kin to himself or the Lord Chan®* 
adge aright, that Mr. Colman berlain. They must not speak 
AM the Chamberlain have proved, against tyrants; they must offer 
*by their rejection of this play, tHaf>V incense . at the shrine of power, 
..they consider our xfreedcMn to he an d acknowledge tb^Mjr. L-olman 
*** all my eye;” for if we be dot per- ai| d the Lord CbampdHaji) — that 
mitted to speak of tyrants except *>“ke of Montrose, who damned 'y 
Jwith. respect and reverence, those pl ft y without reading. it, are v tile 
r , who. present us must certainly con- -only judges of dramatic effect, tlie 
■aider themselves tyrants, and ima- only men who possess that exquir 
' gine that whenever we talk of ty« site sensibility of feeling which rip 
rants our allusion is %them. . cognize* instantly and intuitively 
jfe sf&uld ask Mrtfpman which without the trouble of investigation 
of m ghtfaders in this tragedy acts dr enquiry} whfit is suited io the 
in oppf&ikm to the principles of the , heart and its affections, emotions, 
UlritistfWostitution ? : m will re- a »d sympathies, Ip fact, dramatic 
fply^li&lidski. But do4s not the writers must, henceforth look upon 
author of Atasco make him a repro- the cringing Colman, and “ thk 
& ate ?, l)oes4e not makefiles *eryg$HSAT man” before whom he 
>Mfalinski the 0 ]$^ character of un-^^hows, and how* and rajgrs again 
mixed evil in the piece? If, then, as Moliere did pponhis^olii woman, 

. he has put sentiments into his mouth Laforet, creatures wbd^jddge by a 
unbecoming an Englishman; Mr, . sort of instinctual; grated to- ra- 
Colman should not forget tbat thijr .tipnal beings. The?" dag^npfljce,* , 
became Malinslii ; and if Mr. Slice Ljjlke the dpgJn the ebace, baflpes - 
should make him speak only wh*t &wtnr attempt to approach him in 
sultedjfcfr. Column's palate, not ' the' delicacy andj^sitiyeqcss of U* 
what me;dark aipKsiguiog villain oUjW^ry nerv^lptis remarked oy 
would have actual^ spoken,, had he ptjwiophers that senses tt*‘ 
hmm permitted to express what his mdfe acute ih tb&i^Pjpnal than in 
disposi^on would; prompt him to the^ rational and ; 

expre*$Jfc follows! that consistency * therefore he wondered 
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that he in whom prejudice extin- 
guishes the light of reason* or to 
whom nature has never tmptfrted its 
sacred effulgence, should still* like 
the brute, possess, in spite of reason 
and nature, a sort of tact or instinct 
that feels its way, and gropes blindly 
to the attainment of its object ; ana 
he, indeed* must be a blind politi- 
cian who cannot smell, at least, if 
lie cannot understand, the will of his 
master. 

Nothing, ho v^ver, appears more 
singular, than that when Mr, 8hee 
remonstrated against Mr. Colman’s 
rejection of his Alasro, the Lord 
Chamberlain would not take the 
trouble of perusing it himself. Mr. 
Colmau may be deemed sufficient 
for the office which he holds, while 
no author disputes the coirectness 
of his judgment ; hut when an ap- 
peal is made to him who is virtually 
the person to whom the power is gi- 
ven “ to judge whether certain plays 
should he ac ted at all, or not acted at 
particular times ”and when this poi- 
son refuses to read the work of which 
he constitutes himself judge, and 
which he actually does judge, and 
condemn, we must say, woe be to 
the wisdom of that policy which en- 
trusted the licensing of plays to the 
judgment of a chamberlain who will 
not read them, either frotnindolence, 
or a consciousness that he is no judge 
of their merits, 

Of all the plays which we have 
ever pehlsed, none breathes a purer, 
a chaster, p more virtuous feeling 
than Alasco. Its principal charac- 
ters are not, as in most Tragedies, 
a compound of virtue and vice, of 
strength and weakness, of determina- 
tion and irresolution. They are vir- 
tuous to the core. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to say whether Al&sco, Wal- 
singham, or Conrad* b^fthe greater, 
the more generous* the more virtuous 
character. The principal action, it 
is true, turns on. the fortunes of 
Alasco, and, thehtl&rO, genders him 
tU hero of the piece ? but that great- 
ness which ari«*s from drowns tance 
and situation, abstracted* from the 
original disposition and character of 
the individual, is mpre nominw or, 
adventitious greatness ; and, there- 
fore we would patwe^flte nte ven* 
tr tured, to assert, thalComma was not 
'"great a character ajg&psc# * though 
greater we think KpBbtttd 'not be. 

e. M, Mar(^\dm^ 


When we say as great a character, we 
do not'mean that he appeals as great 
in this Tragedy : >vhat we mean to 
Say is that from the manner in which 
he has tfondu^ted himself in the si- 
tuation in which he is placed, we 
could not *feel ourselves justified m 
concluding, that he would not act as 
nobly as Alasco himself, were he 
to change situations with him. He 
wants, it is true, the refined sensibi- 
lity of Alasco, and so far (ie is his in- 
ferior ; but on great occasions, there 
can he no doubt that both would act 
alike : both would 

—Dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

It appears to us that all tiuly 
great men are equally great, of which 
tvehave a remarkable instance in the 
Tragedy before us. Alasco irfuses 
to lay down his arms to Waking- 
ham, though his party was defeated. 

K They rush towards each other as 
if with hostile intentions; when 
each, at the same moment, presents 
his breast to the sword of the other : 
they pause for an instant — drop their 
swords, and 1 ush into each other’s 
arms. ” Who then was the greater 
of the two? We reply neither. 
When the heart is strongly embued 
with principles of honor and vir- 
tue, all meft act nearly the same in 
similar situations, from which the 
best of us may learn one lesson at 
least : it is, that however conscious 
we may be of our own worth, we 
should recollect, that there are na- 
tures as pure, sentiments as refined, 
affections as constant, attachments 
as devoted, and sympathies as sacred , 
as hallowed, as oqf& own. From a 
forgetfulness of thi$|lfoth many have 
become misanthropists whom natftrp 
had formed in her finest mould, upl 
to whomshe had imparted the purest, 
and mosr expanded benevolence ; hht ; 
who happening always to mix with ‘ 
dissocial feelings, principles, 
imdnu&bits, become insenfl^y disgus- 
ted todth their own speciesrand con- 
verts to the opinion that corruption 
and delinquency arc the natural in- 
heritance of man* Had their philo- 
sophy kept pace with the natural be- 
nevmeiWftfof 4heir disposition, they 



i corrupt* and delinquent them selves 
and the very^consciousness tt^ 




they Xre not so, sh re- , 

deemed man f rono "the degradedV; 
station to which they consign >! 
him. 

.The parity and virtue, however, 
which the principal characters in 
this Tragedy display, ere, by no 
means, whatever, its principal merit: 
lor the intention of a writer may be 
'/chaste and virtuous, while his pro- 
duction' is 'dull and uninteresting.— 

It is* therefore, no merit in a wort to 
say that it offends no principle of 
moral or religious virtue, if, at the 
same time, it want that merit which 
it can only derive from the pencil of 
gcniill* What avails it, that a man's 
intentions are good if he be not qua- 
lified to execute the task in which 
- he engages. He only makes a good 
'c&use appear a bad one, and stainpM 
upon Virtue a suspicious character. 
This is not the case in Alasco : it is 
not only the production of a man 
", of genius, but the production of a 
' writer who enquired into the source 
of the pleasures derived frprn tragic 
■ ‘ representations, before hqm&enipted 
to produce them, In the'progrestof 
this enquiry, he very justly perceiv- 
ed that the language of strong pas- 
sion never clothes itself in the 
lighter ornaments of poetic diction; 
that it .speaks all 'that passion sug- 
\ gests, but neither ’aditanor dimi- 
nishes. The language 6t passion is, 

* like passion * 4 tsseuJ ull men can un- 
derstand ft. The-: child unconsci- 
ously perceives it ; it does not escape 
the instinct, if we may not say the 
perception, of the brute itself. As, 
£hoo, the expression of passion in 
the human countenance, is thus ea- 
sily rccognisq<j|jL so alsd is the lan- 
guage in wtiwit expresses itfeelf ; 
and when there h the 1 slightest ob- 
^i«Kty in the expression, the slight- 
0sf colouring but -the colouring of 
/^fmsston, there is gfireat reason to sus- 
; pect, or, we should rather say, there, 
can be no ddubt, that instead 'M be- 
' ing th$j|taguage of passion#!* is 
only the mock lauguage in which 
the affect a tion,'or imitation of pas- 
, sion is apt to express itself. v He 
who does not feel may mlinlc, 
it is true, but can never$ talk$ 
, ^jbe language of feeling ; Md hoWho 
limcts'to be in a dassidn can only 
what this 

suggests ? hut the /language ^af- 


fectation is so easily distinguished 
from the genuine burst of passion, 
that thq.worst judge in the upper 
galleiy has no difficulty in distin- 
guishing it. 

If it be asked, in what language 
does the affectation of passion speak, 
we reply; in that poetical language, 
which results from imagination, not 
frota the immediate impulse of feel- 
ing. He who has not a particle of 
natural sensibility, may invent as 
many characters, and place them in 
aargreat, or if we mistake not, in a 
greater diversity of situations than 
he who is altogether the creature of 
instinct and feeliiig. Invention is 
no test of genius, though generally 
esteemed so, as Lord Byron evinces 
in the drunken I risk map. In this 
observation, we must say, that the 
noble bard is a better philosopher 
than Pope, who ascribes Hbmer's 
genius altogether to his invention. — 

It is not what we invent, but the 
consistency of what we invent, that 
distinguishes genius ; and the man of 
feeling invents only that which.! is 
in harmony with his subject, because 
he feels, instinctively, that when he 
invents any thing else there isa want 
of harmony. This/ however, can 
never be perceived by the man who 
invents entirely from imagination : 
we may imagine any thing, but 
without feeling we can never know 
whether the offmriiig of our imagi- 
nation he ri gh tsfr Wtbng. VV e may, 
for instance, place one of our cha- 
racters in a certain situation, and put 
certain sentiments into his mouth; 
-l-bufc how ca% we tell whether these 
sentiments be just unless we can 
place ourselves in his situation, un- 
less Ive can feel the feelings, if we 
may $o express ourselves, which such 
a situation is calculated to excite; 
and how «§: we feel those feelings 
without original Sensibility. Imagi- 
nation v .can nevfer' supply feeling, 
though feeling gives, energy and fer- 
tility to, imapnatlbh, * 

If these observations be true, 
are justified [in concluding, that the 
general ftjmre of, our- modern Tra- 

g edies hafe ^irtsen soljely from their 
eiflg the' phre offspring of imagi- 
nation, without ;the ' slightest tinge, 
or coloudwof passion. They pr<t* . 
duce those strong 1 sensational, 

that route from the slumber^ 
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of indolence* and awaken it into life 
and being. They- place before us a . 
few faint images of real life, that' 
spot tin the distance, and prove by 
their “ shadowy shapes” they are 
the pure offspring- ot imagination 
alone. With imagination, however, 
we cannot sympathize: it may pro* 
duce something to be admired, but 
nothing that can be loved, nothing 
in which we can take a real and seri- 
ous intetest. 

It, is then tl e poetry of undisclos- 
ed feeling and passion, not the poetry 
of innginatio! that suits the 
and chaiacter of the tragic imisn, 
and it is to a naked and undisguised, 
unotnamented expression of feeling 
that the Tragedy of Ai. as co owes its 
gieat merit. Each of the Drama - 
its Pei&ona expresses what thej 
impulse and situation of the moment 
is fitted to excite in the charartei 
which the author confeis upon him. 
He seeks not to embellish his lan- 
guage b) images drawn from the 
stoie-house of imagination, but ex- 
presses simply what the impulse of 
the moment, the situation in which 
he is placed, and the influence which 
tins situation natuially exei cises o ver 
him, are fitted to excite. 

in the opening of the speech, it is 
true, the author indulges a little in 
poetic associations, but here, if at 
all, he was justified in doing so, be- 
cause, in the firsmriace, the speakers 
are of the higher order, and therc- 
foie may he supposed capable of 
speaking in a higher stialn than the 
peasants who are first introduced to 
us in the u Vespers of Palermo and 
secondly, because they are not yet 
placed in any deep situation, and con- 
sequently uninfluenced by any deep 
passion that could suppress the natu- 
ral buoyancy of imagination in cul- 
tivated minus. WeViust confess, 
however, though we know the au- 
thority of all ages, and the practice 
of all dramatic writers are against 
us, that even itt the opening of the 
poem, we shou\d, for our own parts, 
avoid the slightest approach to the 
language of^unaginatiou, for in the 
first pHce tbe language of dramatic 
characters, spfar as it appea^£tot&, 
should be the language of real char 
^ racters, ot real Um,im$heir langu- 
age is natural only W far as they 
copy nature. zeal charaq- 
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tera,* engage*} in any serious concern, 
or, indeed, In any concern, seldom 
speak and address each other in a 
poetic Strain, by what rule or license 
can we defend their repiesentatives 
on the stage in speaking a language 
which they would not speak them- 
selves. we have seen a transla- 
tion of Faust, in which a^ maniac is 
made to speak not only in poetry, 
but in actual rhyme, as if it were pos- 
sible for a maniac to bring words 
into measure, or lather as if she 
would even think of doing so. Surely 
those who tolerate such licenses as 
these need not be very particu- 
lar about the unities ot tfacm and 
place. But it generally happens 
that while critics are very particular 
in some respects, they will give you 
all the latitude you please in others. 
Our next reason for differing with 
Mr. Shee in putting the language of 
poetic associations into the mouth of 
Coni ad, the first character who is 
introduced tons, is, that he must be 
aware of the important design on 
which^he was entering, and the im- 
portant consequences that must re- 
sult from it, whetherhis party pro- 
ved successful oi not. At so awful 
a moment, we seldom love to riot in 
the ideal world, though the aw fill 
scene that approaches may lead ns 
into it unconsciously. But in this, 
case, we are philosophizing, not po- 
etizing. In making these observa- 
tions, however, we know that Mr. 
Shee is supported by the authority 
of all ages and nations ; but for our 
arts* we are made of such stuh- 
orn stuff that wp would not listen, 
or, if we did listen, at least we 
would not be conduced, by all the 
ages that ever *$me, or ever will 
come, unless We found their ^deci- 
slon in harmony with the voi|Ml£6f 
nature* T* 

That Mr. Shee himself seemedtp 
entertain the same opinion that we 
do* appears evident from b\$ reject- 
ing the language of imagination al- 
together from the moment be brought 

his dramatis personas into action 

It 1$ true that if the language of 
imagination* ot, what we generally 
eayU, poetic associations, he at all 
jtott&we, it is antecedent to tjhis 
and! from this nio & g a j 
Mr? Shee drops it altogether. vHS 
j^terest is, accordingly, cuutiuvullj 
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increasing, because all yi henceforth 
the action anti language of real pas- 
sion, neither veiled nor disguised by 
the light drapery of the imaginative 
muse. 

The piincipal chaiactcrs are placed 
in those deep and awful situations 
which must arohse «ill the energies 
of sympathetic minds, and interest 
them in their fate Amantha, the 
daughter of Walsingham, is be- 
trothed to Alasro. Walsingham is 
an Englishman in the Prussian ser- 
vice, who deems loyalty to his sove- 
reign the first of virtues. Alasco is 
a young Polish nobleman, who, in- 
dignant at the slavery to which his 
country was reduced, is determined 
to iccovcr her liberty oi perish ill 
the attempt. Walsingham, though 
devoted to Alasco, still acting in 
obedience to that spirit of loyalty 
which he so highly prized, naturally 
opposes his designs. Baron Hohen- 
dahl, the governor of a Polish pro- 
vince, by deceiving Walsingham, 
got Amantha into his possession, 
and laid a plot for her father’s life, 
but Walsingham escapes, aid Alasco 
succeeds in recovering Amantha 1 rom 
the deceitful Baron, ot w hose pel tidy 
Walsingham is now convinced. His 
loyalty to his sovereign, however, 
will not suffer him to league with 
Alasco, who attacks the Baron, kills 
him in combat* and seizes on his 
castle, but Walsingham, true to his 
principles, leads nis foices against 
Alasro at the very moment of vic- 
tory, and puts his troops to flight 
before Alasco was awate of his ap- 
pfoach. It was at this moment they 
rushed upon each other, when each 
Bared his bosom for the point of 
his adversaries &£tyd. Walsingham, 
however, sa< rifirijng his feelings to 
higdutv, made Alasco his prisoner, 
nol^oubting that hi$ influence would 
obtain his pardon. Alasco, how- 
ever, is sentenced to death, and Wal- 
singham permits Amantha to visit ; 
him in his dungeon, while he hhn- 
sclf applied to his sovereign for his 
pardon and release, in which he suc- 
ceeds; hut before the pardon ai rives, 
fiasco is dragged from Amantha 
and ted out to exception. W«l$ing-v 
ham, however, arrives in titoe with 
Jwg ri Tig’s pardon, and thtfWQut of 
fppfi! exultation that ensues reftljes 
Amantha ih t the dungeon, who »|b- 
tpftk it for a signal of Atasco's mm 


cution. She seizes MalinshPs dag * 
er, whom Conrad killed, in the 
ungeon as he was in the act of 
stabbing Alasco, whose pardon he 
anticipated, and with the fatal in- 
strument puts a period to her exist- 
ence, at the very moment that her 
father and Alasco enters the dun- 
geon with the glad tidings of the 
king’s pardon. Alasco, unable to 
survive the fond object of his long 
and devoted attachment, seizes the 
same dagger, and closes the awful 
scene by imitating her example. 

We a f re aware, that our 1 eadei s can 
form only a very faint conception of 
the merits of Alasco from this brief 
outline of the plot, for plot alone is 
not sufficient, nor action either. It 
matters little, how happy the poet 
, may be in the design of nis piece, if 
"lie be not equally so in executing it : 
it matieis little, that he “ suits the 
action to the word,” unless he “suit 
the word to the action:” both must 
go hand in hand. It is tine, that 
happiness and propriety of expres- 
sion can avail but little, unless the 
poet place his ehaiacters in deep and 
awful situations, but unless the sen- 
timents which they express in these 
situations be suited to their charac- 
ter, and the influence which the 
situation is calculated to exeicise 
oVer them, the beauty of the situa- 
tion and its dtamatic effect are both 
lost at the same 'moment. We < an- 
not sympathize with a man who is 
not placed in a situation fitted to 
elicit our sympathies ; but even 
lace him tlieie, and we still refuse 
im o'Ur sympathies, if Ills feelings 
and sentiments be at variance with 
the situation in which he is placed. 
So far gr legards Situation, tnc dia- 
matis pereonas pf many tragedies 
are placed in as deep and affecting 
situationsas those of Alasco ; but wc 
know of no tragedy where propriety 
and suitableness of expression to the 
situation of the character is more 
carefully observed* fn Alasco we 
have no idle rant, no cpld declama- 
tion, no petty refinement, no play 
upon words, no studied elegance 
of expression unsuited to the time 
A $nd w&ce. To this observation, if 
therejte any exception, it is at the 
opening dyfthe play, where the 
^characters,!®# 3* yet placed in no 
'Situation that ean excite passion. 
Here the honest Uonrad 
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appears half inclined to be witty, 
but from the moment tho progress , 
of circumstances renders him serious 
and collected, he is, both in word 
and action, the blunt, rough soldier, 
and speaks the honest, untrimmed, 
Uficmbellishcd language of nature 
and unaffected passion. Alasco is 
like one of those paintings that can- 
not be approached too near without 
losing their effect: it is fitted not 
for the closet, hut for the stage. In 
the closet the mind is naturally 
tranquil and contemplative, and con- 
sequently not jneparedfor those vio- 
lent mental commotions, which are 
the very life-spring of the tragic 
muse. In the closet we look for the 
delicate, the tender, and the softly- 
affecting, not the rough, the hoisto- 
rous, and the overpowering. We are 
not prepared to travel with the tra- 
gic poet into those fearful and terri- 
fic scenes that lead to the paths of 
death and desolation. We seek for 
the light and the refreshing, and 
therefore ivc wish the poet to shew 
our path with roses. Hence that 
poetic im-igery, which pleases so 
much in the closet, loses all its effect 
upon the stage, because in the closet 
the imagination is the chief faculty 
that is brought into action, but at 
the theatre, the intellectual give 
way to the sensitive faculties. We 
are there governed by a sort of 
blind instinct over which reason 
can exercise no controul. If we 
contemplate, or if the passing 
scene leads ns into the meditative 
world, it is secretly and unconsci- 
ously. All our reasoning, at the 
moment, is the unobserved reason- 
ing of feeling and passion. But in 
the closet we arrest the progress of 
the poet, stop to examine and weigh 
the force of his sentiments, the pro- 
priety of his situations, and the cor- 
rectness of his descriptions. While 
reason, therefore, resumes her sway, 
passion subsides, and we travel cooly 
and cautiously along, fearful of being 
ipfluenced by false sentiments or false 
t$stc. But at the theatre, we never 
stop to examine at all, if the pqet has 
only the art of keeping, our passions 
not only always on the 
always rising from one sta, 
tensity to another. Hence wfc can* 
not emigre sentiments wt are veiled 
in the intricacies of expression* or 
concealed in the papery of poetic 


imagery, like no concealment 
whatever: it looks like art, and pas- 
sion canpQt endure it. We like fair 
play, and plain dealing on the stage. 
Jt is idle to suppose that we are, at 
the theatre , those refined and fas- 
tidious beings which we are in the 
closet, where we can only endure 
what is chaste, elegant, and purely 
classical, unless, forsooth, we belong 
to the Lake or Romantic Schools. 
Ip the closet wc judge: at the thea- 
tre we feel# There we are our ori- 
ginal selves, as we came from the 
hand of nature: we are the children 
of feeling, not of reason ; of instinct, 
not of judgment. In the cloflef, we 
are what education and society has 
made us; at the theatre, what we 
were antecedent to the influence of 
either. These distinctions seem to 
have been carefully attended to by 
Mr. Shee ; and therefore he avoids 
the softer graces, and fastidious re- 
finements of the lettered muse — those 
graces and refinements which require 
a certain exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, not only to relish, but even 
to perceive them. At the theatre, 
unless we perreive the force of the 
sentiment, all its effect is lost, be- 
cause hurried on as we are from scene 
to scene, we have not a moment to 
examine wherein the beauty consists, 
and therefore, unless it be so ordered 
that “ he who runs may read ; M the 
tragic poet has bestowed his labour 
to Jittlc purpose. < There are many 
species of beanty ; perhaps they are 
infinite; but in this infinitude, ab- 
stract beauty can have no existence 5 
that is, nothing can be beautiful in 
itself, independently of the perci- 
pient. What is therefore beautiful 
to one species of Jjpmg, may be de- 
formed to another?; He who asserts * 
that an object -may be beautiftd> in 
itself, whether m beauty be per- 
ceived or not, only confounds all par 
ideas of beauty; for as beauty de-' 
pends upon the character of the Ira* 
pressidn made upon us by the object 
which fr? call beautiful ^and as there 
can be no impression where thtijre is 
no percipient,' it is obvious that both 
a jperef and impression are as 
necessity to the existence of beauty, 
grilles tlxat make us confer 
on th^fjojefct to which they belong,, 
the^toct begutifu). Jf these rap 
li$i$»*tttgde a different impressioit^p- 
.<$H jw,. we should never apply Jlif 
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terfti l&autiful to the object, so that, 
beauty depends as much on the im- 
pression as on the qualities them- 
selves. Hence it happens, that what 
is beautiful in the closet, has no 
beauty on the stage ; for in the clo- 
set, we read only just as fast as we 
understand. He whose perceptions 
are quick seldom reads slowly, be- 
muse he can understand as fast as 
: lie can read ; and vice versa. Hence 
in reading, we perceive all the beau- 
ties of an author, because we stop to 
examine what we cannot instantly 
understand; but at the theatre, we 
perceive no beauties but those that 
strikers instantly, because the per- 
formers pay no attention to the alow-*? 
ness or quickness of our perceptions. 
Hence all those intricacies attd inver- 
sions of style, which obscure the ' 
sense until they are gravelled, but 
which, when unrawled, are found 
to be elegant and beautiful, have 
neither beauty, nor charm, nor grace, 
nor elegance*, on the stage; for as 
there can be no beauty without a per- 
cipient, and a? we cannot, ijjTtbe hur- 
ry of the moment, perceive the depen- 
dence and government of a com- 
plicated sentence, nor consequently 
perceive its beauty, it is evident that 
all beauties of this description, how- 
ever beautiful they may be in the 
closet, Save not a particle of beauty 
^on the stage, pot only because we 
do not perce|^|tbem, but because 
perception is necessary to the exist- 
ence of beauty. Nothing, then, can 
be so absurd as for a . poet to write 
for the stage and the closet in the 
very same manner, that which is 
beautiful in the closet not having a 
particle' of beaptston the stage, from 
its not being p&pived. It is, then, 
absolutely necessary that the tragic 
worker should, "above all things, 
stbdy clearness atojd simplicity of ex- 
pression, and reject all those orna- 
ments that tend to obscure, more or 
h ss, the sentiments of the perform- 
ers. The ^ambition pf ornament, 
.however, if peculiarly characteristic 
of ipe dramatists of the day ; and 
/Mr. Shee seems to. have been perfect* 

' ]y. aware of its" evil effect. ; AlaScb?: 
vi», accordingly, from ^beginniojfcto 
the real, unstudiedg^|p|S'f a 
rfll&'at'ural and uuaffectedMiflsion. 
Mgife ftoliigato touches aqd lighm|,tint 
of imagination Mr.'Sheq 
tU*ms beneath t|£;dighii? af?WS 
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tragic muse, and accordingly it is 
? only on the stage we can fully 
appreciate the merits of Alasco, 
because in the closet the sportive 
muse of imagination gives that buoy- 
ancy to the mind which it rejects 
when strongly moved by deep and 
awful situations. Of this not one of 
our modern tragedists appear to have 
been aware and accordingly our 
best poets have had generally least 
success in their dramatic attempts, 
because they clothed, and conse- 
quently obscured their sentiments 
with the same luxury of imagination, 
and' pomp of imagery with which 
they were wont to embellish their 
poetic works. This embellishment, it 
is true, renders their productions more 
agreeable to the closet rqttder, and 
the want of it, perhaps, takes from 
the effect of Alasco, but Alasco was 
not intended for the closet, and there- 
fore it appears to us, of all modern 
productions, best suited to the stage, 
though Mr. f Jolman has been pleased 
to think otherwise. It is certain, that 
all other critics will think so too 
who estimate the merits of a play 
by the beauty of its poetry — whereas, 
tnc more highly executed it is in the 
poetical department, the more unin- 
teresting it is in the tragic. Mr. 
Campbell, in hi’s lectures, very justly 
observes, that u the idea of nap pi- ' 
nfess instill the .sovereign feeling of 
poetry,” and jLf ltJj^ idea of tragedy 
be the very bevefse of the idea of 
happiness, it is clear that the more 
poetic the language of tragedy hap- 
pens to be, the less tragic it is. The 
editor of The New Titnes\ which has 
been jugt this moment put into our 
hands, seems to think otherwise. — 

“ Mr* Shee,” lie says, “ has «nyfcn 
Alasco to the world, tfnd, in doiSg 
so, has taken tlire most effectual 
means to be revenged on Mr. Col- 
man.” So far we agree with him — 
but, adds he, “ we admire Mr. Shee 
much more as* a painter than as a 
poet, and therefore shall say but 
little of the poetical' merits (or <]$» 
merits of A&sco*” The writer then 
is evidently*#? opinion, that the me- 
rits qf a tragedy depends 'oh its poe- 
^galfilprits : We think and we fM 
that the mbre poetic the less 
-tragic it \dMTke Times har taken a 
? very differ^* vijfcw .of Alasco, and ; 
of the privilege qxtercised by tbeli 
dramatic * Wc quote jbe 
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'following passage 'from it : the sen- ,of the mind, and to rob the national 
timents which it expresses are, we ' glory of England of wliat might 
doubt not, in perfect harmony with prove its brightest and most cncun- 
the sentiments of eveiy man who mg monuments.” • 
lias the cause of literature, of genius, rrom the distinction which we 
and of freedom of sentiment at have already made between poetie 

heart. ** It is not very long, little beauty and tragic interest, it is very 

more than half a century, since that evident that, in quoting passages 
pi w ions exotit , a licenser of plays, from Alasco, we would not be doing 

was engrafted on the British Con- justice either to our own reasoning, 

stitntion. The office has been tole- or to Alasco itself, if, instead of 
rated by the people of England, he- quoting passages that are highly 
cause of the mildness with which its tragic, we selected only those that 
powers wete habitually exercised; aie highly poetic. We shall, there* 
nut it was never better in itself than foie, in accot dance with our view of 
an odious and humiliating office. It the subject, make the following ex- 
embiaced a class of prerogatives, tract from the first and second scenes 
, which ought to be abolished here, if of the second Act. Hohendahl em- 
it weie only because they are upheld ploys two assassins to destroy Wal- 
and < her felted in countries, the whole singham, for whom he professes the 
efforts of whose legislation are given wai meat friendship, intendingat the 
to the fencing i ound of despotism hv same time to sccuie his daughter 
every aid, no matter how circuitous Amantha, who is betrothed to Alas- 
and unnatural. The functions, we ro, in his castle. While Alasco and 
airain affiim, of a diamatic licenser Conrad are conversing, in the retired 
in England, are at open variance with part of a forest on the scheme which 
the cause of letters, of genius, and of they had laid for the recovery of the 
freedom. They at e capable of the most lost liberties of their country, they 
insidious and oppiessive perversion, hear “ a noise of fighting at a'dis- 
Thcy have a tendency, by one in- tame,” and aie staitled by u a voice 
stance of abuse, to cramp the hope hohjlnd the scenes” that cries “ as- 
and labours of a thousand poets; to assins, murdeiers.” 

Rtiflein its birth the noblest offspring 

Alasco. This way, Qonrad ! this way the cry approaches.' 

(Alasco and Conk ad draw their swords and run out . 

Col. Walsingham enteis at the back seeks Jightinq with 
two ruffians , masked , whanearty overpout r him. 
Alasco and Conrad re-enter to his assistance. 
Alasco kills one of the assassins, and the other 
takes to flight. 

tValsingham Sir, you have nobly rescued me, and saved 
A worn-out soldier. 

Alas. Heavens! Colonel Walsingham! 

IVal Alasco! 

Alas. Alone, and in this trackless wood, 

Assailed by ruffians— .you are wounded, Sir. 

IVul. A scratch, skin-deep — the wretch who gave it, would 
Have seized my sword — l foiled him, and bis life 
Has answeied it 

Alas. What strange occurrence can 
Have led to this ? 

PFal. I have scarcely breath to tell Vou. 

Proceeding to the castle, as we reached 
The Outskirts of the forest, a loud cry , 

Of one in desperate peril, called for help $ * 

We, on the instant, ri toigri pttojfcc wood, 

And by the sound conRi^ fclllpred for* 

Still baffled? and the Object of our'seanSBf 

SlLr. * 

* |Jee “ Times'* for March 20th. 
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Receding* from u£ ; till at length, perplexed. 

And doubtful of our course, we stood at fault ; 

When sudden, from the ambush where thev lay. 

Three ruffians, masked and muffled, rushed, upon us : 

Dismayed, ray dastardly attendant fled, 

And left me to the fate, which your good swords 
So timely have prevented* 

Alas. O! most fortunate! 

Thank heaven ! Amantlia shared not your alarm. 

JFaL She, with her escort had passed on before. 

Ere this, 1 trust, she's safe within the castle. 

Alas. A man t ha at the castle, did you say ? 

Amantha safe beneath the roof of Hoendahl ! 

With wolves and tygers — fiends and devils safe — 

But not with Hohendahl — the thought is frenzy ! 

By Heaven you havb compelled her to this course ; 

Not e’en a father’s prayers should have prevailed 
To such perdition. No ! — 

JVal. Alasco, hear me! 

For all that life is worth to age, and care, 

I am your debtor, and would spare reproaches. 

But, if I’ve sought the safety of my child. 

Beneath the Barou’s roof, yon are yourself 

The cause. Peruse this paper. [CiVr him a letter . 

Alas . (reading.) If you regard the safety of your daughter, 
Remove her from your house without delay ; 

The Count Alasco has devised a plan. 

To seize this night, possession of her person ; 

He has amorce prepared to effdet his purpose, 

Yon may elude, but will in vain resist him. 

In giving you this warning, I conceive 
I act the friend to both, and without si ruplc 
Therefore, sign it — Conrad. 

Conrad . Conrad! 

Alas. Confusion! 

By Heaven there’s treachery here of blackest dye ! 

My soul bill alarm— -the monster liohendahh 
Has liatoned some horrid mischief ’gainst Amantlia, 

And this device has placed her in his power. 

Con. Must I disclaim this baseness, and protest — 

Alas. Your hand, my friend ! you are above suspicion. 

But let us view this miscreant's face more nearly. 

[They examine the assassin* 
Con . I have seen these features,— ’tis the ruffian brow 
Of Rudolfch— better named, the Barb's blood-hound. 

Alas. An I suspected ! a most foul intent, 

Combining fraud, and blood, and violation. 

Unhappy rather! you have placed your child, 

E'en m the tyger’s grasp — but let me rush 
To my Amantna's rescue — on moments now. 

Hang horrors that may blast my hopes for ever. 

Conduct the Colonel safely through the forest. 

Then follow to the castle* With what force 
Your zeal may timber, to assist me there. 

I fly to save, or perish to Avenge her. [Exit Alasco. 

tral. A sudden light htaf omm4 ojypv sou), 

In gleams of liorror— Howu^p|*M|lain : 

A thousand damnitkfpri^rs no^ fldnplrouml me ! . 

Hfe first suggested danger to Amantha, * 

And urged me $oream&&ef }/&<*}% the wretch . 

Who fled, and left me to tmS assassin's ({aggers. 

He sent me M an -escort, rowers of mercy ! 
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> Itave ! betrayed my daughter to a ruffian ! 

Con. 'Twere prudent, Sir, to seek the nearest succour. 

Your wound stifi bleeds. 

Wat The body’s hurt is slight, 

And soon repaued — but J have a deeper wound , 

That’s planted here*— a wound that bleeds to death — 

Struck to the veiy vitals of my peace; 

Yet shall the traitoi find, that some warm drops 
Are left in this old heart j and they shall flow-r- 
Flow till the veiy fount of life is dry, * 

Or else I will have vengeance foi this wrong 

SCENE II 

AN ANTIQUAIRD APARTMEN1 IN THE AAS1EE 

Rnta Amantiia and BFRnn. 

A nantha Not v< t ai lived ? good Ilc>a\pn protect my father f 
t fear some sad lnisrhanc o*— 

Bntha Mv dear young lady 
Do not thus lightly yield to causeless tutors, 

■Some uuforbeen oc current e li is delayed him 

Aman Bertha, a thousand bon id thoughts arise 
That tli reate n to elistraet me. Why am I here * 

Beneath this hate'd root — tin* roof IIohendahr ? 

At Mich a moment, suddenly lemoved. 

So unprepared, and even unappu/ed, 

Or why, or whither • then, that letter too ; 

Which seemed so stiangely to distuib my father J 
Wiu nee came that letter, Bertha * 

Ihi One, whose garb 
Of forest* r see. me el ratbei a disguise. 

Desire ilits quick delivery to yom lather, 

1 In n h istilv ic tiled 
Ah tan I nmo is in this, 

A iny story th it confound? me*. Heavenly powers \ 

What must Alasco think ? — how will lie rave. 

To find we thus delivered as it were, 

To his Worst enemy ; — hut uo — ir cannot be, — 

My fathei never would hetray his child 

Hark* lurk* ilul I not hear the tramp of horsemen! 

Fly, Beitha, to the gah —in pity fly, * 

And bless me with some* tiding* my fathei [Exit Be at ha, 

A te iror sme , beyond th oe< isron thrills 
Tlnough all my frame i feci a^ one uupnson^iW, 

As hope and safety were shut out these walls. ^ * 

HoW still again !~ no stir of life Relieves 
The dra&ry sense of loneliness that sinks me! 

Would Bertha were come back! silence sleeps heie. 

As ’tweie the death of*sound, appilhog anoie 

Than uptoar. Hark l-rffm my own motion staitled met. 

There is a gloom m grandeur, which, Uiethmks, 

O’ci clouds the cheerful spirit-^frolic miith, 

The homely happiness of humbly life, 

Retreats aBa^hed before the solemn brow, % 

Of courtly pomp and gr^re-aii^d 
DutWe apartments, qme&i hfer death* disuse® 

’ The Baron's lady— \ * t ' 

From, some mvsten fl BMMRVA long Immured 

A wuman^f ajl cxcSJSnce^tfs said* i > 

AU4 as the story goes, tmnft feulhumlt by. v 

Herejim ^^ ^^ture, an* it wkt be)r fair ; 
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A sweetness sad, submissive, and resigned, 

Beaming serenely forth, thro’ grace and symmetry 
How my heart sinks in horror of the wretch, 

Whose cruelty betrayed her! 

Enter HohendaHil. 

Heavens! lie’s here! 
tiohendahl. The fair Amantha honors much my roof ; 

Her presence in this heat t makes holiday, 

And thus I pay my thanks. {Stooping to An* her hand 

Aman. (withdrawing it .) You r thanks, my Lord- 
If thanks, indeed, be due, are misapplied ; 

My father may receive, but l disclaim them. 

1 am here but in obedience to his will. 

Against my own. 

Hohen. Unkindly said ! in what, 

Has tnv piesumption called for this reproof x 
To hud Amantha here, a willing guest, 

Were sure the last delusion, dying hope 
Could frame for Hohendahl. 

Aman. 1 pray you, pardon me: — 

My thoughts are ill attuned to compliment. 

Some fears disturb tae for my father's safety , 

You can, perhaps, remove them, and account 
For his delay. 

Hohen . I look’d to have found him here ; 

But though the time glows wanton, and of late. 

To outrage prone, I enteitain no thought 
Of danger to my friend. The precious rliargt , 

Confided to my care, he knows is sate, 

And at his leisure, follows, to reclaim it. 

Why will Amantha thus with scorn repel, 

The homage of a heart, which, at lier shrine, 

Aman . Sir, this theme 
Was never grateful to me — you are aware 
Of that which now would make it culpable. 

For you to urge it more, or me to listen to it. 

Hohen, By Heavens ! 1 know not What should bar iny way 
To fair Amantha’s favour, nor whose claim. 

Shall thus unquestioned cross me. Baron Ifohcndahl, 

Yields no precedence, lady, in a cause. 

Where love, or honour is the prize ; and he 
Might hope a patient hearing to his suit, 

E’en though unprivileged by a father’s sanction. 

Aman . Sly father, Sir, can never sanction crime, 

And ffotiid not suffer insult. 

Hohen . Insult J 
Amhn. Yes. 

Itosult, my Lord! what ’twefe a crime to giant, 

*Tis> insult to solicit*— a lover’s vows 
Profane the wedded ear ; and from her sou). 

The wife of Count Alasco scorns a suit, 

'Which, but to hear, most taint her plighted honor. 

j ffdhen. The wife of Count Alasco ! tia ! bewaiel 
Nor rashly tempt too far an outraged spirit. 

As you would shun perdition and despair, 

Plead not to me that titlp, 

Aman. Not v to thee/ 1 ^ * f j 

It is my pride — my boasf>&tny sole (^session ! 

*’Tis my best hope of happing in Hfc, 

ykpd death alone can now deprive me of it. ,, * * 

* 'Hohen. I)o you not to rouse a tc to pest here ?-~ 
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Tomato tvild passion in a breast like mine i 
Whcie love is lashed to madness by disdain, 

And jealousy and vengeance rage bv turns ? 

By Heaven ! could I believe the crafty tale, 

Devised to work upon a father’s weakness, 

Twould but the more inflame my burning blood. 

And give to love the lelisli of revenge. 

Aman. What you (all love, i well believe, may prompt 
A bad inau’si passions to a wicked purpose ; 

Nor can f doubt, the privilege of your roof 
(That hallowed claim, which to a sanctuary tarns 
The savage hut, even for a deadly foe) 

Were urged in vain, to such a heait as youis, 

Vet think not l can fear your love or hate ; 

My father’s honour guards me, and I feel, 

Kven here, secure beneath the shield of YValsingham* 

Hohen. Your father, madam, or I much mistake, 

Would use that shield against another foe ; 

A different danger pressed him, when he found 
His only daughter plotting ’gainst his peace, 

And sought tne rotuge of my roof to guard 
Her person, and her honour from a traitor. 

Aman. A traitor. 

Hohen. Yes, —a most notorious tiaitor! 

Who holds his life on sufferance of the law, 

Till mellowed in rebellion, he becomes 
Avowed in villainy, and ripe for vengeance. 

Aman. Good angels guard the life of my Ala>co ! 

But shall I credit this unmanly railer ! 

No, *tis slander — ’tis slander, on my life! 

The wanton malice of a cowaid's tongue, 

To terrify a woman. 

Hohen. II a! your zeal 
Is ardent, madam, and defies all hazaids . 

Perhaps a calmer bearing were (list retion. 

1 may resent these insults — yes, by Heaven ! 

What hinders now, but on those scornful lips, 

That pout their high displeasuie thus against*me, 

I print the vengeance due to love disdained, 

And triumphed o'er your minion ! 

Aman, Heaven defend me ! 

A dreadful thought — a dart of fire has pierced me ! 

When* is my father ? — tell me where’s my fathci ? 

This wanton outrage wakes me to a fear, 

My nature shtinks at. Oh ! you have not murdered him ? 

Gut say he’s safe — say you’ve not shed his blood ! 

And 1 will on n*y knees, for blessings on you. 

But did you tkink he breathed upon this earth, 

You had not dared this insult to his child. 

Hohen. Living or dead, a thousand fathers now 
Should not prevail, to turn me, from my prey ; 

No !— you have trampled on a heart that yet, * 

Was never safely scornedr-you are in the toils, 

And by hell's poweis ! a miracle alone, 

(Jan now redeem you from them* 

Amqn. Angels guard me ! 

Hohfn. I meant a gentler prelude to my purpose $ 

But your proud t&unts haj&falrttl up<m my soul. 

Like fiery drops, and blislmd W to ffenay. 

Aman. Monster ! what mean your horrid threats and gestures ? 
You would not kill me ? 

Hohen. 'No !* at least not*yet**» v 
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Till 1 have closed the .lnonnt of love and vertg^atvi, 

Have paid myself with interest foi my wrongs, 

And tiiumphed in thy aims. 

Aman, Lost— lost tor e\oi ! 

ffohen . Perhaps, when >ou grow tarnished in n»> sight, 

And other beauties ti mpt me* 1 may then, 

From this bad hoi Id m pity set you free, 

Or cast you with disdain, to your Alasco. 

Aman Merciless villain ? — betrayed to shame and rum f 
Ho hen ( ome, let me stop this tailing, and instruct 
Those lips in gentler duties. 

Aman Ruffian, unbind me ! 

My rnes shall raise tlie castle, and pioclatm 
To heaven, this peifidy. 

A voice seeming to piocted fi om an Alcove in the luck sunt 
“ Foi beat, toiheai !'* 

HOHEN DAHL (Starting ) 

Am I betiayed ! 01 , wab that dreadful voiee, 

A si amine: from the grave ! — 

Voice again, 

Forbcai 1 

Hohen . Again! 

By heaven! the sound unbraces every nerve, 

And < hills -the heait uithin me —who goes llieie 

[Looking eageily round, till hi fixes on the pvt tire oj hn t <h 
Can walls and things inanimate find tongues, 

To staitle our intents! — What’ do I shake 
In superstition’s palsy, like a slave ! 

A fanatic, that’s scared at his own shadow! 

No!— if the devil and all his imps stood guard, 

} ’ll rush upon my prey. 

\ Aman . Help, help f Oh, help’ 

Friar Jfrome enters suddenly from a pi mite tlvoi of tin 
Alcove tn the back seine , and at the same instant, 
Alasco bursts %n violently at the side d>oi , vith hu 
sivoid diaun 

f token Hell and vengcim e ’ — thus to be btaved and baflh d ! 

* Alasco ( runs to Amantha\) 

Feai not, my Amantha f vour Alasco’s heie. 

Hohen What ! you would heard the lion in Ins den ’ 

ISven within my castle’s walls assault me f 
Die, fool ! in thy presumption 

J [pi avis a pistol fi om his breast, and fii et at A h \ sco 

Aman . Oh ! my Alasi o ! 

[Sink* painting into a chair , supported by Jerome 
Alas* Wietch! I am reseived, to punish guilt like thine 
Draw and defend yourself 

t They fight, and tie Baron is dimmed , 
Take up yofci sword . 

I scorn to press on a defenceless foe 
Hohen . Strike ! ’tis the mercy you had found from me$ 
Disarmed, I dare still grapple with a traitor. 

Alas . Villain, defend yomself! 

ffohen . ( taking up his swouij. —To your hekit, then. ^ 

[Ihiy fight,— the Baron's servants, alarmed by the Sound 
of the pistol, rush ik, se tee and disarm Alasco, 
Aman . ( reviving. here am F !-*^A^as<o !— HVavens ! do 
revive, ^ 

arms , 


To see yon thus ! •mtc bitn^-Ofi fcave my hubbaitiL 

[Runs to Alasco, who op tithes her in his 

. j° inK 


And to tbf$ ldw&tf 
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Alas, Off ! off, ye ruffians ! ' 

' [Breaks from them, and rushes to Amantha, hut is again 
overpowered, 

Hohcn, Slaves, drag him hence ! 

And rid my presence of that reverend spy, 

Who lurks in holes and secret passages, 

To steal upon ray privacy, and betray me. 

Jer, Hash man! restrain thy rage — thou knowest I dare 
Defy the frothy menace of thy power, 

And will fulfil my duty. 

H often Duty, priest ! 

Jer, Proud Baron, yes ! — to save a second victim.— 

Priest are the guards of innocence and virtue, : V 
And in that ofhee, still, the church protects 
Her Ministers. Nay, chafe not idly thus ; 

I have a privilege lie re, thou da rest not question * 

Beneath this roof, till thy base usurpation, 

The seat and shrine of my long honoured race. 

Not one of those who tremble at thy frown, 

Would at thy bidding harm this hoary head.” 

Jlohen. Audacious meddler! [Noise of tumult without. 

Enter a Servant hastily, 

Slave, what portends toe ague of thy face ? 

Speak, or 1 will strike you to the earth. 

Servant. My Lord, 

The guard has been surprised. The outer gate, 

Forced by the furious onset of a crowd, 

Who cry, to fire the castle, and demand 
The Count Alasco. 

ffohen. I la! Treason so near! 

Summon my servants — guard the postern gate. 

And, bn your lives ! let none pass out, or enter! 

When we have dash’d these miscreants from our walls. 

We’ll deal with Count Alasco — follow me. 

[Draws his sword , and exit with his servants . 
A man. Oh, Heavens! Alasco, what a fate is ours! 

My father too! 

Alas. Is safe, my best Amantlia. 

Calm all your fears ; there’s succour in those shouts; 

They speak the approach of friends, and promise rescue. 

Oooa Jerome, to your safeguard for awhile — 

This arm, though weaponless, may he of use. 

a sc o. 

A man, Alasco! Oh! Alasco ! do not leave me. 

Oh! (iod ! he has rush’d unarm’d amidst the foe! ; 

. Jer. Courage* my child ! his virtues arc his shield: 

Heaven will not Ijj&th’ unjust prevail against him. 

But let us seize%Oirueans that P/ovidence 
Now offers for thy safety — through this door, 

A passage lies, an thought of ahd unguarded. 

Trust boldly to ray care, and follow me. 

I have a friend within the castle's wiills, 

Will aid us for concealment or escape* ' 

Nay, shrink not thus— 1 ’ll answer for thy safety. 

Aman. What ! fly* uncertain of Alasco V fate ? 

Leave hijn, perhaps x fp torture and to feth ! . 

Oh ! neVer -never-lpam his wife*gobd* father, 1 
And will notSj&v desert him.$u , t $>, 

Jer, Hatklfmy child ! , 

The tamult drawsthis wav*~a moment mo 
^ 'Twill be too late. E’en for Alasco 'a sa If 
■* vsf Consult thy safety. * 

E. KAfarch, 1824 , * 
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A mart* Urw me not in vain; 

Nor thmk 1 slight thy aeal ; hut I’m resolved, 

And will abide the storm. 

[ The turn tilt approach t\s\ 

Jer, A las ! they’re here ! 

Enter Alasco, Conrad, and a parti/ o/armt d Peasants* 
with the Huron IIohendahl and his servants , 
disarmed) and prisoners, 

Alasco (running to Jlmantha.) 

Heaven, my Anianiha, still extends its shield 
O’er innocence and virtue. Thou art safe, 

Thanks to the timely succour of my friend, 

And these tfttr brave deliverers. 

A man. Ofi ! my Alasco, . 

Let us fly this roof: — lead, lead rac to my father. 

Comrad half aside to Alasco. 

Say, shall we fire the castle, and unhouse 
This hedgehog ? • 

. Alasco. Conrad, ho !— as you regard 
My honor and your own, no further violence! 

Cor this had man, the burningrage and shame 
Of baffled gnilt confound hitnliyjrtnil we need 
No heavier vengeance, than the hell Within him. 

Release him, friends, and give him hack the sword, 

His prowess, in a nobler cause, had graced. 

But boldness, seconding' an evil purpose, 

Shews like a ruffian’s daring, and at best, 

Is but the coward’s courage — desperation. 

■s [ They return the Baron his sword * which appears broken . 

IJohen. Curse on the treacherous steel that tail’d this afro ! 

Else had not traitors triumph’d.' 

Alasco . When next, we meet, 

A double retribution waits thee. Now* 

, - Our private injuries yield to public wrong* 

1, , The avenging sword; — we strike hub for our country ! 

[Exevht Alasco, Am a ntii a, and party* at one door* the 
Bar on and servants at the other. 

One of the principal merits in twenty pages of the play, will have 
Alasco is. that each- character is no difficulty in ascribing to its pro- 
himself and no other. .After we per character any passage that may 
once becQjne acquainted with them, be quoted to him from the snbse 
we kno#Jfthat each will Say, and quent part of it. If the following 
w.hat each will do, if we only know address to a departed parent were 
the situation in which he is placed, quoted to hipi, he would have no 
Accordingly, whoever bft's read hesitation ^ascribing it to Alasco. 
1 * . - ( a 

’ Shadoof my father hear! Am J so far * »$*'• ' 

Degenerate froift thy virtues^-fhllen below 
The standard of thy worth, that 1 should thus, 

Reproached arid rated stand, a mark for scorn ! 

Have I in ought, beyond our nature’s frailty, 

.Disturbed thy balloWed spirit in its bliss, 

Or stained the name thou gav’st me with dishonour. 

We shall conclude by placing be- tragedy ^ Aiasco, , On perusing 
Tore our readers a fevy passages them wOTjan avoid exclaimihg, oh 
erased by the licenser, aid \vh)6h iemporarm 
have induced him ,tOK. reject the ’5;^ 

; What little skiltj®|^mt 8 word requires, , 

. Our zeal may bo^ in midnight vigilvschooled. 
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Those deeper tactics, well contrived to work 
The mere machine of mercenary wai, 

We shall not need, whose heaits aie in the fra) ,- 
Who for out selves, oiu homes, our country, fight, 
And feel in cveiy blow, we strike foi freedom 

Who would forge for us. 

The sh it kies his biave rountrymen have scorned 

Or qu< st’on the high privilege of oppression. 

Tyiant , proud Loid, aie never safe, noi should he; 
The giound is mined btmafh them as they tiead , 
Haunted by plots, caluls, conspiracies, 

Theii lives are lony ( onvulsions, and they shake. 
Surrounded by then guaids and garrisons 


Hut shall I roveicnee pnde, and lust, and rapine-' 
No. When oppiession stains the robe of state, 

And power’s a whip of scorpions in the hands 
Ot heartless knaves, to lash the o’eiburthcnM bdi k 
Of honest industry, the loyal Wood 
Will turn to bitterest gill, and th* u’uchaiged heart 
Kxplode in execration 


Hut must we shake his chains. 
And make them rattle m his rci reant eais. 

The slave is loused in vain. 


To biook dishonoui fioru a knave in plau 

No, no, whate’er the colour of his cieed, 
The mm of honor’s oitbodox. 


Oui country’s wiorgs unite us 


Will ripen to resistance 4 — long oppression 
Will prompt the dullest actoi in his part. 

When Rom&o crimes prevail, methinks ’twere well, 
Should Roman virtue still be found to punish them. 
May evety Tarquin meet a Brutus still. 

And every tyiant feel one I 

Before what bar, 

Shall hapless wretches cite the power that grinds 
And crushes them to earth ? O ! no, no, no ! 
Wbeutyrants trample on all rights and duties, 

And law beqprae'* the accomplice of oppression, 
There is but one appeal— 


What ! is’t because 1 live and breathe at wge— 
Dan cat, drink, sleep, and mote unmanacled, 
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That I Should calmly view my couhtry’s wrongs ! 

For what are we styled noble, and endowed 
With pouip and privilege! 

For what, thus raised above our fellow creatures. 

And fed like gods on incense, but to shew 
Superior worth — pre-eminence of virtue ! 

To guard with holy zeal the people’s rights. 

And stand firm bulwarks ’gainst the tide of power. 

When rushing to o’erwhelm them. . * 

’Tis not rebellion to resist oppression $ 

’Tis virtue t^avenge our country’s wrongs, 

And self-defence to strike at an usurper. 

Had fear, ot feeling sway’d against redress 
Of public wrong, man never had been free ; 

The thrones of tyrants had been fix’d as fate. 

And slavery seal’d the universal doom. 


«* ' , < M - S \ 

? BRITTLE POETICS. 

It is no ttfartp], Polydore 

Why all our hopes, like fancies trac’d on'&fody 
Or thoughts and wishes cypher’d upon glass. 

Win but a transient glory ; yet ere comes 
t , , „ The waters wild, or accident (like foe,) 

r * Will bring some cheering minutes — here arc some. 

Old Plan 

< : v, Smile as you Will, Charles, there instead of warm water, or teaching 
less profitable, less amusing, the Ostler and the Post-boy the flash 
Occupations, for a couple of young of the Fives Court, or the slang of 
hungry travellers, like ourselves, the Westminster pit, till Bill har- 
than decyphering the impressions nesses mf Lords Arabians instead of 
, which earlier way-farers nave left his own cattle for the ** next turn 
upon the windows, and their appur- and John mistaking the economy of 
tenanccs, of our antiquated hostells. his stalls, claps the saddle upon the 
For minj^Sjfh' part, albeit that I wrong horse. These 1 sayi which I 
have daniS^Emt Almacks, and dined believe are very requisite things in 
at the Clarendpi), and sported a cap their way, would be lost in the com- 
at Cambridge, and Spurs at New- parison with my less presuming, but 
market, I have the unfashionable ef- more sensible^piethod of pressing 
fronteryto confess, thatl hold the time to its diS^jhj|iture. Indeed are 
tantalizing, , awful half hour, cm- not these memoranda of pilgrimage, 
ployed in the preparation of out * — these notes, saying, «• here liave I 
meal, which indeed is a perfect A lex* been a not inactive guest, a notun- 
andrine of times poetry, robbed of thinking sojqurner,*' legacies which 
an infinitude of its searching in- fun and fancy, and . wit and folly, 
^.yetevacy and power by such employ bequeath for the benefit of 5 imitation 
-&|p>ent, and to a much greater extent of all that seek a welcome at an Inn ; 

than other ^ arts could ever accom- and is nqt he of more value than a 
; plish. The mere modern ohesy such cynical tt^iquartered jppgene^who ; 
, as quizzing a rustic waiter nu t of shall actWexecutor to'thc bcqueath- 
hli nye senses, till he mistakes chalk thent, and seatteif|broad ^not the am- 
* for cheese, and lights you, a fire in biguous, but Hi«\mo$t sweet, or silly 
the ^Og days, orsufiusingSp ; ||^eks voices, of the speaking walls, or the 
Of an 1 unsophisticated cha^ier4naid ^ reciting glass pane— the valuable* 
with perpetual blushing and confu- portion for our patronage, the ces- 
sion m the Ifpgpgs die warming-pan , trary parcel for our avoidance; ' 
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And then how thankful ought we 
to be, when some venturous, and 
kind spirit, prophesying of the for- 
lorn fate of some future weather 
beaten traveller, acts, for our relax- 
ation, the foe to despondency and 
tilts at that bane of Englishman, 
ennui , with a diamond ring, or a 
black leaded pencil. What does it 
signify to such a philanthropist whe- 
ther the view from the inn window 
is upon beauty or deformity, upon a 
lake hung with wooded beauty, or 
upon a body swinging on a gibbet, 
and hung in chains. Whether the 
winds howl, or the summer breeze 
- plays with the roses ; whether a 
cloak of cloud envelopes the sky, or 
the sun looks, in his unshronded 
beauty, upon the things of earth ?-*- 
He can gather food from/ Circum- 
stance, and situation, and, out of that 
which would depress or intoxicate, 
ordinary men, with an amiability, 
.and contented ness quite delightful 
to think of, and quite exquisite to 
read of, to copy, and to rival. 

“ — —He will a nostrum mix, 

To heal the grossness of distorted 
views, 

Or bring those forward which are 
sweeter sights.” 

How often have I, when the de- 
mands of appetite were keener, and 
the alacrity of mine host of the gar- 
ter tardier than usual — when the fid- 
gettiness of hope deferred vented it- 
self in rapid stridings, and tattoo- 
ing performances, when time seemed 
to move crab-like, and watches to 
stand still, and bell-clappers to have 
lost their virtue, and every body 
their patience. „ Then how often ; 
have I blesspd/; 3 qme fanciful, vain, 
mortal, a$ ; ibv jj^iardian angel, for 
exhibiting of my less intem- 

perate pacings, before me a fanciful 
stanza, a vile joke> or an halting 
epigram. The very absurdity of 
these things has not unfrequently 
beaten me out of ill humour, and into , 
a laugh, and like the cardinal, whq, 
•at the very crisis ofhis .disorder^ was 
savefkby a broadsgrin, I have been 
awakened have welcom- 

ed the “ looked for come at 
last” smqallsd and halter* tough beef* 
steak with some kind- of complacei v 
cy and goodnature, and have eye 
ordered a bottle instead of a pint on 
, the strength of the recipe that cured 
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me, and to toast the physician that 
prescribed it. I deprecate the indis- 
criminate application of the proverb, 
but in this case 1 don't think I am 
to he charged with imprudence for 
“ praising the bridge that carried 
me safe over.” 

I believe my friend Charles Wil- 
loughby soon became of my own 
mind, for I not only soothed his 
constitutional impatience during the 
pause of purpose before dinner, but 
with some really good wine as my 
auxiliary, rendered him quite pas- 
sive and cheerly for three hours after 
it. But as I have before told you, 
my readers, that I am nothing ex- 
cept 1 can enlarge the sphere of my 
content, I will assume to myself the 
authority of giving pleasure, and 
open the paquet of culled curiosities 
which amu$eiimc and my old school- 
fellow, at the “Hunters’ Inn” on 
our journey from London to Glou- 
cester, for* your participation in the 
banquet. My specimens shall com- 
prise Tragedy, Comedy, and Farce; 
but- as somebody some whe relays in 
the play, do not too critically heed the 
method of their march. That which 
is formed, by and indented on, pe- 
rishable, and* brittle materials, should 
not be judged of, as one would cri- 
ticise a Pope, or illustrated Homer. 

I have seen something like the fol- 
lowing before, where, I really know 
not, but my moralist the glass cutter 
has paraphrased it prettily. The 
specimen was extant the last time 1 
visited Exeter,- for 1 would have it 
understood that I Jiv not restrict my- 
self in my selections to the actual 
route, or the venerable inn that Wil- 
loughby and 1 so' recently enjoyed 
together. 

Ay ! We do see our friends fall fast 
away, 

Nor feel their merits till they’re lock'd 
in clay ; 

And then, with sad regret impress’d, 
we sigh., 

That so much worth "and rectitude 
should die. . 11 

untimely knowledge ! learned at our 
cost, V 

We feel true virtue only when *tis lost,. 

V 

Whatever opinion %V might en- 
iftalti «rf the point, we can concede 
^prajsb for gallantry to the next ; 
yfet impartially craves its insertion; 
and. at the I laboured through 
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it (the saucy author)^ ttrrofc a vile 
scrawl) in the Traveller’s Room, at 
the Angel Inn, Chippenham, in 
Wiltshire: 1 could ’nt help applaud* 
lug Ihe scribbler’s fun, though 1 was 
tempted to smash the evidence of his 
ingenuity, by thrusting my arm 
through the window-pane that con- 
tained it* At that time, my friend'., 
I was at odds with her { loved, but 
We have made it up since, and she 
has changed her name. 

“ Angels weic painted fair to look 
tike yon,** 

So ran the rhyme of woman-—' Tis not 
true. 

I’ve read their histories full oft l vow, 
And always thought them vain— -1 know 
so now. 

There’s Jane, she wears a smile from 
morn to night, 

Because she’s dimples, and her teeth 
are white ; 

Eliza sports her hundreds at the ball, 
But starves her household in the ser- 
vant's hall — 

Whilst Ann in public at deceit will 
faint, 

Yet hide her face in ringlets and in 
paint. 

Kitty will feast abroad, to fast at home, 
And go to Bath and swear she hates to 


hands of the Furies. jHut list my de- 
fence, ye that are the ministering 
angels here below to entransed man, 
ye that have prayers for the meek, 
and tears for the contrite; ye that 
do make us giants in your defence, 
hut infants to your wills, against 
whom the arm should he powerless, 
safe to protect, and the voice silent, 
save to honour, for whom age should 
direct its prayers, and youth its good 
nature. — ye that arc the “ discrectest, 
virtuoscst, best,** hear my defence, 
and then condemn me, if ye can. 

I know it well, and all our pride, 

A moment's breath might blast, 

A wintry wind, a stormy tide, 

Flies over, and ’t»s past 
The Peasant's hut, the Prince’s town 
Thatched roof, or painted hall, 

The forest tree,' the lowly flower 
Shall flourish, but to fall. 

Yet whilst ire are, there is a spell 
That binds u«* to each lot, 

A boon from heav’t), on man it fell, 

And will, when we are not . 

*Tis women’s love — that holy flame, 
Pure as the might y sun, 

That gladdens as with torch of fame 
The heart it shines upou 


roam; 

Whilst Ellen, quite a blue— with Lady 
% 

Exalts some flashy author to the sky. 

The confab ended, lo! his pages fair 

Lights Ellen's lamp, or curls my lady's 
hair. 

Clarissa swears she never can sing 
more— 

She took three lefltyona just two hours 
before, 

And *ent a note to her dear friend, . 
Miss Long, 

To say she'd bring and try the last 


It faints not in the blast of woe, 

Nor in misfortuue’s hour, 

At open hHte, a covert blow, 

For pride, for pomp, for power. 

It conquers time, it mocketh pain, 

And deathless is its will, 

And when all earthly hopes are vaiu 
It feeds on memory still. 

Yes ! — as* this brittle record stands 
A footing frail we And, 

A sigh shall shake our house of sands. 
And leave no wreck behi nd. 

But woman’s love shall fall the last, 


new song. And like clos’d flowers jrt night, 

Mary affirms— It shall but sleep mil tbttfs past, 

• But just at this point of the libel- Tben bt)r »' ,0 Ae * tM « a “* bt - 

ous> creature's poetics, his diamond But I fancy I hear the apprentices 

must have failed him, killing mere in the Pit, and the Gods in the Gal- 
characters, and by that happy defal- lery, (for I dare say in this en light- 
cation be was spared the atrocity of ened age you bate, Mr. Editor, all 
further murders, and I the detec- sorts of subscribers) cat calling and 
tion of greater Vandelisms. 1 opine tbdmping the hepenfls for the enter- 
that already ( am condemned as an tainment. Well^jjs T think the first 
accessory^ after the fact; and that if piece has really emended far etiougb, 
bright gyefucould frown, fair lips and that I have given the Whole-price 
pass seriteneb* and ladies’ hearts he- people enough for their money* I will 
* copae hard, I should be banished to j e’en indulge the one and two shilling 
some Ci distant shore” as a companl^y patron s, for I suppose the three ana 
,ft>r w savage monsters.” Even iff “ atxpenny gentlemen, the Corinthians 
Reaped, the fate of this Timon, who of the Theatre, will hardly condos- 
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» end to give a look in upon ni) hi odd 
grins; besides, l date My they bare 
plenty of cnteitainmcnt in the lobby, 
I will commence Bur, whilst Mi 
Liston, and Mr Mundin, and my 
friend Pntt Huh), arc dressing foi 
their (lididiteis and painting their 
fai es, I will enact a blank-verse m- 
tet ltidc for the amusement of those, 
who like always to keep moving, 
and who wouldf rathei see the stage 
occupic I, than hear the fiddlers 1 ne 
original of the following is on a 
punted bit of window in my study, 
the removal of which, though all the 
other s juaies of the window aie like 
otltei people's squat es, I have leso- 
lutelv opposed It li is hitherto with- 
stood and escaped the open attack ot 
the elements, the heedless one of my 
neighbours, and the covut ones ot 
m\ housckecpei, who hung of the 
new school, wonders l should have 
a veneration for any thing so outre 
and gothu Shoufd theic be any 
who doubt tins to be an outie tine 
tale, let them visit me, and he satis- 
fied I \\ ill challenge tin m for their 
c ri dulity in bumpcis ot old port, and 
our ban tuggcis shall be out svveet- 
heait s eye blows 

Why do ye 1 ige, ye fiery elements, 
And send this noisy pother from the 
sky 

I pon th’ unconscious glass that heeds 
yon not* 

All youi loud thunders, like to cannons 
breath, 

All your foik’d fires, more livid than 
the (lash, 

Do hut enhance the rich solcmmty 
Its shadow throws around Its holy 
hue 

Stands clear and, shivers not with all 
your coil : 

But let man place a finger on its face 
And strait it shall be shattered— brittle 
pane ! * 

Thou art the parallel of Dudley's fate’ 
I've seen him stand the ficiy bolts of 
war, 

The fret of tempests, a£& the rearing 
tods 

Which fouftd’ring mariners are put up- 
on — 

I’ve known him scale the mountain 
when each step 

(His ti%yk we% ovegjjmpws) seem'd dan- 

As Is a dnmbn sailors in the shrouds; 
And I haVesSla him lead his soldiers 
on 


OVr fichU unshcltei d when ih oppo- 
nent storm 

Did had cold ice upon them— yet con- 
temn 

The shelter of a cloak , — l ve welcom’d 
him 

To home and cooulry, and have seen 
him thrice, 

Aftet endui nig a whole wot Id of storms 
As might have shook a forest from its 
roots* 

1 see him now, and he's a changed 
man 1 

The founts wasted, and the dark eye 
dim, 

And foi rows, not of age, aie on his 
brow, 

And gentle gusts, md an y, tiny sounds, 
Such as would once beeu deem d an in * 
sects bit uth, 

Do put an ague on him Ob' I mat- 
vel not, 

Tor that which clime and tempest f til- 
ed to do 

Man did— aye, man, that should lmr 
been his fuend 

One who did welcome him with smiles 
l T ndei whuh vipers nestled— creep d 
inio his bower 

And stole the faitest plant that blos- 
som d theie 

It broke the heart that never quail’d 
betoi e— 

Such faithless conduct bowed it — 

Brevity, they say,i& the soul of wit, 
and foi mine on n pait,l would pit fi>r, 
at any turn, that an a tt« l piece should 
have mot e of fun than mystcijy in 
it ; and hence do I hold a brisk fan e 
to be infinitely pieferable to a tishi- 
onablc nielo-drama 'l he examples 
that follow will, theiefoie, at all 
events, steei 'dear ot the umic ot 
prolixity. Her© {a one that can 
never, in its origin*! state, be copied 
again, foi l enacted literally dia- 
mond cut did mop d, by applying one 
of the glazier's tools, so called, up- 
on a window that was m the style of 
the olden time so constructed— that 
is, of square* leaded, ami putty'd m, 
diamond fashion, it without a bull 1 
may so explain my meaning The 
house was being modernized at the 
time, so I committed a mere petty 
laiceny in the abduction. Sea iln* 
mu * — ecce signum. 

Header. though brittle, these arewealthy 
lines, * , 

For diamonds form'd IJm d[ug from 
Eastern mines'; * 
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Will own l’vo honestly, fill'd up my 
glass %>*■" 

But should some dainty wight, more 
nice than wise, 

Deem it a bumper paae-ful to his eyes, 
lit him demolish it with desperate 
pother— 

He’ll cut his fingers, and must buy 
another. 

Here is another, f know not where 
got or by whom collected, but I find 
ltumong my papers, and have been 
induced to give it more fro ^fellow- 
fee ling than because 1 l&ve any 
very high opinion of its metrical po- 
pularity. The thought is, neverthe- 
less, not so bad, and the horror of 
tin imprisonment at an inn from a 
coach accident is a completely Tan- 
talean punishment. 

’Tis expedition gives most folks the 
twap y 

So my old unclfe told me yesterday ; 

And faith to-day, and not on bed of 
clover. 

The u Expedition, four-horse,” swayed 
me over j 

And here Tin laid up, beaten black and 
blue— 

(Scribling on windows 1 would fain • 
Jump through) — 

The precepts opposite , yet victim too, 

I can give but one more, though 
I have a hundred asking for pre- 
feterim at another opportunity, 
shoUldit hc the wish that H this en- 
tertainment be repeated,” they shall 
he at my readers* service, hut our 
magnums are drank out, Charles 
has called the hill, and ordered the 
horses, and we must he at Glouces- 
ter to night — for tljeye we hold a 
solemn supper, str^ * Well, we will 
leave a good word for the ancient 
hostell and the good hostess, that * 
afforded us, and 1 will hope all you 
that read me, some entertainment 
Truly Mistress Shaw and the “ Hun* 


ters’ Inn” deserve an culogium. — 
The original is in her neat right- 
handed parlour, and at the hack of 
her best tea-tray, the following is as 
near as I can recollect the copy, but # 
I never keep' one of my own tfights. * 

Old board ! thou shalt my tablet be 
On which to pun a legacy, 

For them that face the winds, like we. 
The Hunter’s Ion ! I 9Wear in verse, 
They may go farther and fare worse— 
And, ten to one, will lose in pence, 
Whafe’er they gain in consequence ; 

For though our hostess scorns to boast 
Much above simple boiled, and roast, 
Aud gives to pilgrims wild, or sober, 
Nothing but old Port, and October. 

If fare so moderate pleaseth you, 
Rejoice! the charge is moderate too, . \ 
And well may add a charm and graco 
To Magg’s old parlor, ancl old face— 
But if y«?re dainty, feeding ninnies, 
Ride farrier on, jmd squander guineas. 

And n&WjMr. Editor, I haVeonly 
to add that f hope we have all of us 
kept pleasant company together* and 
that we part good friends. And if 
there be still any who are cruel 
enough to deem the personages and 
the incidents of my comedy mere 
inventions, they may rest assured ! 
shall, secure in integrity, take no 
extraordinary trouble to allay their 
scepticism, or tickle down their ob- 
stinacy ; for as “ Wisdom, true Wis- 
dom is a plump jolly dame, who 
sits in her arm chair, laughs right 
merrily at the farce of life, and takes 
the world as it goes,” I feel per- 
fectly shielded against the missiles 
of unbelief, for wilijt not be allow- 
ed that I have at least endeavoured 
to raise a laugh, an4 .might, there- 
fore, hope to propitiate tne favour# 
of the Goddess ? 

March , 1824, r T. Stuart, 
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In our last Number we observed 
lhaf “ ari'iui'i rant and specious- 
ness which supplies the place of 
actual knowledge,” is a peculiar 
featuic in our modern reviews. The 
reviewer appears lost amid the trea- 
sures of hi» ow.n learning, and the 
profundity of his observations. The 
associations and images, the theories 
and hypotheses, the syllogisms and 
. aphorisms, the entitities and quiddi- 
ties, the mysteries and controver- 
sies in a word, the whole body of 
ancient and modern learning seem 
to lie scattered around him. He ap- 
pears to know all that has ever been 
known and taught ; but if we come 
to examine this intellectual creation 
we find it a chaos of jumbled 
fragments of knowledge, which, iri- 
s»cid of illumining, serves only to 
confound him. There is no mind 
so contused as that which knows a 
little of every thing, and nothing 
well — nor is there any acquire- 
ment su dangerous in a writer, as it 
enables him to give his productions 
tlie appesiram e of learning, without 
a particle of its essence, lie may, 
lor instance, make such an allusion 
to Arabian literature, as leads his 
ri ulcrs to believe that he i* int - 
inately acquainted with it— whereas, 
all th‘. he knows f it is gleaned 
ft om some illusions to it which he 
has met with in other writers. — 
JVothi»g,then, is easier than to put on 
the ’appearance of knowledge with- 
out possessing it in reality, and he 
4frho does so not 6$iy imposes on the 
Tnexperieneed paHw his readers, but 
not unfrcquently on himself, fpr he 
sometimes strings a parcel of 
tences together that aptfars •* preg- 
nant with deep thought?* both to 
hiixtjtelf and his readers; whereas, to 
anyjterson who distinguishes ap? 
Mffjnces from f realitie^— shadow?! 
mp thinga^wny n& only^n- 
connected, u|p»tis%tory, and in-* 
conclusive, actually 

umntelligihl&L^Of tills we shall 
have to give our readers igyany in- 
stances, Dittjgto begin with, the 
beginning,” W shall givtf the fob 
E. M. Match 1 m. 


r we observed from the article before u.». After 
and specious- observing, that we are too near liv- 
thc place of ing writers “ to scan the loftiness of 
is a peculiar their pretensions,” the reviewer pro- 
reviews. The curds i n the fol lowing strain — a strain 
imid the trea- which has ^11 that appearance of 
ing, and the leamihgandlntcllectual depth about 
rvations. The it, which we hove been just comment- 
s, the theories mg upon, but, a strain which, when 
pllogisms and examined, is the purest species of 
‘s and quiddi- rant of that unintelligible jargon, 
f u " tn ?* cr ;. th * f pompous inanity, which can 
vhole body ot only be understood by those who 
learning seem understand nothing, wKile they ima- 
him. He ap- gine they understand every thing, 
has ever been ‘‘Waving, however, any answer 

ut if we come to these ingenious questions, we will 
ictual creation content ounclves with announcing a 
of jumbled truism on the subject, which, like 
ge, which, in- many other truisms, is pregnant 
serves only to with deep thought, vi t.~that perio- 
is no mind dicul criticism is favourable toperith 
hicb knows a died criticism. 1 1 contributes to its 
and nothing own improvement, and its cultiva- 
any acquire- tion proves not only that it suits 
a writer, as it the spirit of tin; times, but advances 
s productions it. It certainly never flourished 
nng, without more than at present. It * never 
e. lie may, struck its roots so deep, not spread 
chan allusion it^, branches so widely and luxuri- 
as leads his antty. Is not the proposal of this very 
it he is int - question a proof of its .progressive 
lit— whereas, refinement? And what, it may be 
it is gleaned asked, can be &*ured more than to 

> it which he have, the torferf&a*pf one thing at 
er writers.— anyone time ?' If iftmture, in our 
than to put on - day, has taken this decided turn, 
twtpdge with- into a critical channel, is it not a 
sahty, and he presuoiptivo proof that it might to 
mposes on the do so ? Most things find their own 
u> readers, but level* and so does the mind of toan. 
msel f, fpr he If there is a preponderance of criti- 
artfl of sen-, cism. at any one period, this can 
imn-prep-, onlybe because there are subject#, 
W noth to and because it is the time for it.— 

; whereas, to We complain that this is a critical 
Ugusbe* aj» age, and that no great works of 
lesr-shaUa#, genius appear because so much is 

> onlv^n- saidind written about tbent, while 

• «« »- W* *bght to reverie the argument, 

imes actually and saydfca* It H hecat%-0 many 
hU we shall works o^niu^W tjrtfkrid, that 
•*r* tpany uh OeyJtaV* left fc#little tftfething to 

and talk about 

givtfthe flj'st if we did not do that', , 
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We should do nothing so good, and 
iT wc do this well, we cannot be 
said to do amiss ,.’ 1 

Many, no doubt, will think all 
this very fine, and, like the titiisnis 
of the reviewer, “ picgnant with 
deep thought but ue doubt who* 
thoi any of our reader* shill con- 
tinue to think so altei p Musing the 
remainder of this ai tide ; from which 
we may ledrn the danger ot taking 
over) tliin** for «i mted that comes 
from high liti i<u v authority, and 
not onV the nectssify of thinking 
for out selves, hut the delusion to 
which iv e aie so frequently exposed 
of im igining we understand a writer, 
when he actually docs not uudei* 
stand himself. 

The position the reviewer labouis 
to prove in this passage is— “ that 
periodical ci itichm is fa voui able — 
to periodical n'ltivhm /” tint “it 
contributes to its own improve- 
ment.” This he ttkes to be a 
tiuisin, but we doubt it much, and 
we cdii prove that the lev lower him- 
self doubts it also. Granting, how- 
ever, for a moment, th it it ib w hat 
he terms it, a plain truism, is it 
not also a truism, that the critic 
who could w 1 ite so much to proxe 
it, can have no pretensions to rank 
with ciitics oi literary men ; toi it is 

a looked upon as the lowest 
>f pedantry to attempt prov- 
ing what is already self-evident .* in 
a word, it is deemed, and it ought to 
he deemed, pedantry to attempt to 
prove the truth of a truism. The 
reviewer, however, need not appre- 
hend the charge pedantry, for 
he himself labours with all his might 
topiove it no truism in the subse- 
quent paitof this artu lc, and also 
to prove, not ostensibly it is true* 
but virtually and in fact, that 
every sentence in this passage is 
crioneous. The entire of the pas- 
sage, as the leader must have 
already observed, goes to prove that 
“ periodical literature” improves it- 
self and tends to its own M pro- 
gressive refinement;” but in the 
concluding part of this article, the 
reviewer, forgetting^ his ti uisms, for- 
getting all th* positions which* he 
assumed* and all the principles he 
hud laid wiyo, maintains, hot only 
that M otttt refinement cannot be 
charged as the failing of 
ofcr periodical publications,” 'but 
seeks to convince us that a total 


absence of refinement is their most 
prominent and characteristic featuie.' 
The reviewer shall speak for him- 
self 

" Over refinement, how c ver, can- 
not be charged as the failing of 
our periodical publications Some 
aie full ot polemical oithodoxy — 
some of nictnodistical deliiation - 
some int ul< ate seivihty, and others 
preach up sedition. Some creep 
along in a senes of dull tiuisrns, and 
stale moialities, while others, more 
“ lively, audible, and full of vent,’* 
subsist on the gieat steeple of false- 
hood and personality, and enjoy all 
the advantages that lesult from an 
entile contempt for the lestr lints of 
•doieuy, rons'sleut), and candour. 
Theie is no pieteme, indeed, or 
concealment ot the pnnciples on 
which slit h u oiks aie conducted — 
and the* leuler teels almost as if he 
wci^ admitted to look in on a club 
of thoiough going, hark autliois in 
their moments ot freedom and ex 
altation. There is plenty of *taw> 
wit going, and some shrewd re- 
mark. The pipes and tobacco ate 
laid on timetable, with a set out of 
oysters and wlrskoy, and bludgeons, 
and sword-stic ks, in the cornei ’ — ■ 
A piofane paiody is lecited, ora 
libel on an ahsent member — and 
songs are sung in motkety of their 
former ttiends .ind employois. From 
foul woids the) get to blow! and 
bioken heads, till drunk with ij- 
luldi), and stunned with noise, they 
proceed to thiow open the windows 
and abuse the ^passengers in the 
stieet for their want of redig ion, 
moidls, and decoiam. This is a 
modern and enormous abuse, and 
req lines to be corrected.” 

If this be really the general cha- 
racter of our pci lodjcaJl works, what 
becomes of that 44 refinement *’ which 
according to the reviewer, cliaiac- 
te rises the hteiature ot the age.— 
Will he maintain that refinement con- 
sists in “servility,” “ di\U truisms,” 
“ stale moralities,” “ak entire con- 
tempt for the Sfitraints of decency, 
consistency, or eandojir?” Ifjipils 
be refinement, restore ns, O nafbe, 
to that ongino| State of siinplfcny 
ami ignorance lit wbteb thou haclst 
first placed us, and from which we 
nave emerged into light and life 
only to bastinadoe other with 
* bjudgegns and s wrd-eticks.’V-- 
The fact that the reviewer is 
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here describing, not the character of 
our periodical works— *those works 
which are at one time so refined, 
and at another so barbarous — but 
the character of his own literary 
associates. He appears to have been 
in a drunken mood when he wrote 
this article. If e began to think of his 
old companions — those “ thorough- 
going hack-authors” of whom he 
was a member, and who natural- 
ly entered into all the associations 
of the intoxicated moment. If this 
were not 'the case, how could he 
associate “ pipe*? and tobacco, and 
oysters and whiskey,” with the cha- 
racter of the literature of the day — 
that literature which at the com- 
mencement of his article is so re- 
fined, and at the conclusion, of so 
base and degenerate a mould. — 
Surely, however much the literature 
of the day may be fraught with 
“ dull truisms” and “ stale morali- 
ties,” there is nothing in this dull- 
ness and stalencss that can remind 
us of “ pipes and tobacco, and oys- 
ters and whiskey.” “ Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” says the inspired pen- 
man, and so it is with the reviewer. 
It is not the literature of the day — 
it is not our “dull truisms” and 
“ stale moralities ” that smell of 
“ tobacco and whiskey,” but this 
rhapsody of the reviewer. It is, in 
fact, a "jumble of contradictions, 
maintaining and denying, proving* 
and disproving, the very same prin- 
ciples? and positions— at one time- 
swelling into the sublime in praise 
of onr refinement, at another hurst> 
ing with indignation at onr gross- 
ness, barbarity, and Bacchanalian 
^disposition. it is to us, however, 
sfbafhr surprising, that be should be 
: stupid enough to commence this ar- 
ticle with a dcfcnco of the “ refine- 


public opinion should, in a great 
degree, he formed and fashioned by 
a Review that can produce such 
palbable absurdities and contradict 
tions, — that labours to prove in one 
page what it labours to disprove in 
the next; hut the great wonder is, 
that with all our pretensions to be a 
thinking and reflecting people, we 
can overlook such absurdities, that . 
we can maintain and deny, believe 
and disbelieve, the very same posi- 
tions, principles, and reasonings, 
because the reviewer maintains and 
denies them. The effect which the 
influence of such Reviews must ex- 
ercise over thepnbliemind is, that it 
tends to unhinge all fixed principles 
of reasoning; that it sends public 
opinion adrift on the great ocean of 
doubt and uncertainty ; that we 
have one opinion to-day and ano- 
ther to-morrow ; that from this fluc- 
tuation of opinion, reason becomes 
useless to us, and a disposition in- 
duces itself, and steals insensibly on 
the mind, bf considering it a matter 
of no import whether our opinion of 
things be right or wrong. From 
the habit of reading publications 
which not only contradict each 
other, hut contradict themselves, a 
certain anarchy takes place ,in our. 
ideas, of which, it is true, we are 
not always conscious, but which, 
nevertheless, is not the less true, 
because it is not perceived ; for he 
who denies torday what he main- 
tained yesterday is not the less in 
. error, liecauseh^forgets that he has 
ever maintained? it. This anarchy, 
however,^ would never take place, "if 
we examined the reviewer as closely 
as he examines his author, for we 
should tbep perceive all ills incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. The 
consequence of 'not doing so is, that 
we believe in him when be asserts 


ment ” and u improvement ” of bur and denies the very same positions 
periodical Jiterature, attend it with in the very same page. Who that 
a, total denial of both‘/> Our limits reflects for a would give the 

Will- not permit us to, quote all he present reviewer any credit, when 
has, written to prove its urant'ojf he maintains' that periodical litera- 
“ refinement,” .but his., goncl uding ture is now more refined than ever 
observation will prove tilt a great, it wa^nd instantly after commences 
portion ofthp article, has been dc- a long tirade against the “ dull- 
voted to th^MUrpose. " We have ness* -agd “ servility of the periods 
put ourselves^ y ta says,, “ out of cal press.” s But hste^?lb the.ar** 
breath with this long lecture pn /g^mertts W. which ho labours tp 
the great opffifaiumjfout and servility, v 

cal literature?* It If really >to ,THe cultivation” of periodical; 
be. regretted that pubHM^fe and literature*,^ says, “proves udt v 
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only that it suit* the spirit of the 
times, but advances it. We have 
already observed that the reviewer 
not only contradicts himself fre- 
quently but is sometimes absolutely 
unintelligible: heie is an instance. 
Who can divine what he means by 
44 advancing the spirit of the times?” 
and yet so careless ai e we in reading, 
that almost every one imagines he 
understands it perfectly. But which 
of these understanding readers can 
explain it. Does he mean the lite- 
raiy spirit of the age, or its poetic 
spirit, or its philosophic spirit, or its 
patriotic spirit ? Does he allude to 
the spirit of the romantic school of 
poetry, or tli it of t^ie Lake school, 
or that of the classical school ? 01 
does the spirit of the age consist in 
radicalism* or in whiggism, 01 in 
toryism ? But what matte* which 
of these spirits is what he « alls the 
spirit of the age, as there is no une 
of them enibi aces all the icst, or 
rather, as there are no two of them 
alike. There is therefore no one dis- 
tinct spirit that can be called the 
spirit ot the afire, and therefore to 
talk of such a spirit is mere cant. 
If he had told us that periodical 
literature advances the poetic 
Apirifc or the philosophic spirit, 
a or flay other particular spiiit, 
we should understand him; but 
when lie talks of the spirit of the 
age, without any qualifit ation, or 
particular designation whatever, we 
really find ourselves in the clouds, 
and acknowledge *mr incap&bility 
of comprehending ilvhat he means. 
Even gi anting he had said that 
periodica) literature advances some 
particular spirit, we will suppose 
the political spirit of the timta> yet 
the metre act of advancing it, or of 
advancing arty spirit whatever, is no 
argument in favor of its advan- 
tages, for advance what spirit you 
wul, and in its progress it becomes 
vicious. The extreme of virtue is 
vice; the extreme of fortitude, 
stoicism ; the extreme of religious 
feelings, fanaticism ; the extreme of 
every thing, the opposite to it* be- 
ginning. Let periodical literature 
then, advance wnat spirit U wifi, the 
extreme of Its career must terminate 
in evil, w the spirit which is e% 
vanesd be, as we have Just iptp 
"the political spiiit ot the times, 
s What, we shall beg leave to ask, is 


the political spirit of the times? 
Js there only one political spirit? 
If so we would all go hand in hand : 
there would be no radicals, no whigs, 
no term todistifiguish political par- 
ties from each other. The ladicals 
would cease to exist if the political 
spirit that opposed them ceased to 
exist ; and this opposing spirit 
should cease to exist if there were 
but one political spirit. Supposing, 
however, the jeviewer to mean by 
the spirit of the age — the predomi- 
nant spirit, or that spirit which ex- 
tends to the greatest number of in- 
dividuals, wliat would he gained by 
advancing it, no mattci whether 
it be radicalism, ot whiggism, or 
tniyUm. For our paits, we air 
strongly of opinion that it can ad- 
vance neither without doing senous 
injury, and the reviewer instead of 
boasting, would perhaps have lea- 
seoto regrtfc this advancing quality 
of periodical criticism To advance 
the spirit of ladicalism, would lead 
to republicanism. To advance the 
spirit of whiggism, would lead to 
we know not what, until we air 
told whether it is to advance against 
the tories 01 the ladicals The fact, 
however, is that it can advance 
against neither, foi by doing so it 
would cease to exist, as it should * 
necessarily ictminate into radicalism 
or toryisni. 1 1 could have no v altei - 
native but that of ending in one 
orothei extreme. But would this 
be a desirable transformation? — 
Would the r ourttry be bettei govern- 
ed if theie were Only radicals and 
tOries? We doubt it much; or ra- 
ther, wc have no doubt at all on the 
subject; for we are firmly rtf opin* v 
ion that it would lead to endtesa 
broHs, civil dissensions, and all tip 
evils that ever afflicted, a divided, ** 
and distracted country. So far 
then as regards whiggismand radi- 
calism, there can be nothing gained 
from advancing either. So that it 
remains, for the advancement of 
toryism to produce the great advan- 
tages arising from the advancement 
of the spiff* of the age. But here, 
as in the otbef eases, win cannot per- 
ceive even a shadow 4 *f advantage. 
The natural tendency of toryism, is 
to oppose both whig* and radicals* 
to confer upon gfe?moent ind 
ministers all the poittr it can, to 
entrease tax**, to multiply sinecures.. 
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&c. But would it really serve the times. But what was the spirit 
country, to give ministers more that preceded' this rage for penodi- 
power, to diminish the influence of cal criticism ? Evidently a com- 
the .whigs and to cncrease taxes ? parative, indifference, for it, and a 
We believe the reviewer will hardly greater thirst for original writing; 
venture to answer in the alftrma- For if this were not. the case, a rage 
tive. The fact is, that the welfare for periodical criticism could not he 
of the country depends on the exist- the distinctive character of the li- 
enee' of the three parties. If there teratu re of the present day. If then 
were no radicals, the whigs would a comparative indifference for pe- 
relax in their duty, and the tories nodical criticism, was then the 
become more formidable; — if there, spirit, of the age,, and if the spirit 
were no whigs, the radicals and of the age be necessarily good, an 
tories* would set the country in a indifference for periodical criticism 
flame, because neither of them’ could must necessarily be good; but an 
make concessions .to the other, with- indifference for periodical criticism 
out abandoning their proper or cha- and a rage- for it, cannot both be 
teristio principles, and becoming good, for if they were, no man could 
whigs, so far as these, concessions possess a tight spirit hut he who 
went. If there were no tories, wus fond of periodical criticism, 
either the whigs would become radi- and indifferent about it at the same 
cals and the radicals republicans, or moment; but a8 no man cau he in- 
otherwise the whigs from pcrceiv- different about a thing of which he is 
ing the danger of suffering the ya- fond, it follows that no man can 
dicals to advance progressively id possess a good spirit, but lie who 
the attainment of unqualified and' possesses a spirit which he cannot 
unrestrained freedoom, from per- possess, or which cannot he possess- 
ceiving that the extreme of liberty ed^ Hence it follows that if the 
lends to licentiousness, licentious- present rage for criticism be good, 
ness to anarchy, and anarchy to that indifference for it which pre- 
dcspotisiu, would become tories, and ceded tills 1 rage could not be good, 
as we have already observed, set the though it was the spirit of the then 
country in a flame by their conten- age, and consequently the spirit of 
tions with the radicals. The fact the age may he a bad spirit, and If 
is that radicalism, and whiggism, • so, that which suits it may be 
and tofyMim exist by necessity, nor equally bad. It is therefore mere 
can they cease to exist under, a go- cant to say, that whatever suits the 
vernmerft constituted like ours, spirit of the age must be good — we 
There must consequently be more mean universal, not partial good, for 
than one spirit ioflucn&ng society, ; we are well aware^thpt so far as ro- 
und therefore to talk of the spirit of gards -the reviewed^ so spirit can 
the age, is to talk .of a spirit that be better than a rage for periodical 
none But a spirit can underHaud. criticism, and it is unquestionably 
"As to periodical literature suiting thei r i hterest to pro mote it. \- 
tke spirit of the age, #e have only to Hutto proceed with the remainder 
obtflre that this argues neither for of this passage — “ periodical criti- 
noffjtugatnet it, unless it cau he cism. n .lays the reviewer, “never’, 
shewn that whatever suits the spirit ‘ struck its roots so deep, nor spread * 
of the iqge is necessarily good, and . £ its branches so widely and luxiiri- 
to prove this, iti& necessary tp prove ’ ainjy,” We would thank any of 
. that the spirit of the age its^f is ne- our correspondents to inform , us, 
cessarily good, for if not, that which what the “ roofs” of criticis> 
suits it ^payhe bad. Now nothing .^meiin, for to us it is as unintellighle 
can bp easier than, to shew that tne/. ; £s “ the spirit of the times.” In’ 
jsptrft of ike age $ay, fee a ba 4 |gpfefitr'%ct so ffr as we Have hitherto pro- 
as well as a -go# one^uudrii jsov' : eeed# in ,^iishrtie!le, ir^ have, Been 
. what “ puiir” it- may hie good .of able to duftpver nothing butwhat is 
' bad also* J if of the age either; absurd or Unintelligible,— -all 

be necessarily go# the spirit that is cjwit* ajl Is jbombast— 9II art 
preceded the’ prgtfpt rage ..for pe* .; : affiMp^n,#f prqfi^nd knowledge - 
nodical criticisiuSrriwst Tialye; witSp$ of its reality* 

necessarily good, siropiyAd^amie T Wi must sfyi Snwever, ’ that ft is ,i 
it . was. the spirit of t^^tfeep >11 of a pte^Cfer 1 the entire of the 
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article is of the yery same stamp and that it is a fault to be faultless, and 
character. — Take the next sentence, yet the great beauty of periodical 
for a sample. criticism, according to thee, consists. 

“ Is not the proposal of this quesr in its producing refinement, — that 
tion,” says the reviewer. “ a proof very refinement which is a fault, 
of its progressive refinement." The and diminishes the effect which 
reader will recollect the question to writing would otherwise produce, 
which he alludes, namely, “ whe- YVe address thee in the formal style 
ther periodical criticism is upon the simply because we think it better 
whole, beneficial to the cause of suited to thy “ solemn quaebpry,” 
literature ?” Nqw, why the mere that quackery which thou canst not 
proposal of the question should be endure in others, but in which thou 
a proof of its refinement, is certainly thyself delightest to sport, or, we 

f lared beyond our comprehension, should rather say, shroud thyself, 
f the reviewer were asked whether for it is difficult to associate the 
two right lines' can possibly inclose idea of sport and playfulness with 
a space, would fie think the question thy cc solemn quackery.” Hut we 
answered by saying that the very must return to our readers, and ad- 
proposal of tile question proves that dress thee in the third person, for 
two right lines can inclose, a space? we really feel, that if we indulged 
Besides, if this “refinement,” does much longer in this foimal style, 
really exist, why does the reviewer ' we should become as stupidly pro- 
labour to prove that, it does not cx- found, and as profoundly absurd as 
ist throughout the greater part of , thyself; there is something naico- 
this article? The New Monthly is tic, something of a lethargic, mys* 
Ihc only periodical publication to tifying nature in the solemnity and 
which he allows the claim of refine- gravity, and pomposity of the foel- 
ment ; arid, strange to say, the only ings that crowd upon us, in spite of 
fault he finds with it .is its refine- ourselves, the moment we put on the 
meut. “The Editor," he says, appearance of wisdom, look solcmn- 
“ pets it too much, and it is accord- ly grave, and clothe our writings 
ingly, more remarkable for delicacy with an affectation of knowledge 
than robustness of constitution, and which we do not possess, — the nio- 
fiv being faultless, loses some of its ment we affect a virtue which we 
effect.” Refinement then is a fault, do not feel. Farewell, ' then, wc 
it is a fault to be faultless^ which is want to get out of the clouds, and 
saying in other words, that perfec- to revisit our readers, 
tion is a fault; and yet, the great The present reviewer js not the . 
advantages resulting from perio- only one who declaims against rc- , 
dical criticism is, that it produces finernent* Who sometimes praises, 
refinement, whi)e refinement accor^- and sometimes condemns it, as it 
ing to the critic himself is a fault, suits his purpose. In the latter case 
and “ diminishes" the effect Poor they call it M over-refinement," 
reviewer, we should say, prior scrib- if any literary production couldfoe 
bier, if politeness would permit us, over-refined. The fact. is, tfiajt by 
and yet we should be only jcalling over*rcfinement, these over-r$£$ed 
things by their proper names, poor .gentlemen mean ' the affectatibn of 
reviewer, then, if ^ thou hast apy refinement. But of refinement, we 
merit, it is in possessing the art of. shall have to speak more at large 
making your readers believe that you ‘ hereafter. At present we shall only 
are the very quintessence of wisdom say that no work cari be t tori refined, 
and learning, Spd profundity 5 of for every degree of refinement i& 
great and deep, and mystical know* only a nearer approach ,to v 'jperfec- J 
ledge which we cannot understand,,' tion, and jf perfection be a fault, 
simply because we cannot dive into ,theref*n be no: Attainment of ex* 
tby depths, and grasp th$ immen- cellence. Ip fact) wc cannot even 
city of thy views, it is in conceive what rixeellence or beauty 

ms believe all this and. more than all means.. Butihc reviewer is at the 
this,' whilst thou art writing the same moment An enemy to, and an 
most arrant nonsence, and mfiSdfig, advocate for perfection In the 
w confusion worse ;dast sentence we quoted from him, 

Here&for instance, tfiou labofcfest he insisted on the present “tefine- 
to prove that refinement is a fault, ment" pf our periodical literature. 
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and in the next ho says, “ and what, 
it may lie asked, can be desired 
more than to have the perfection of 
one tiling at any one time? Here 
then he is an advocate for perfect 
fion, and yet lie tells us that the New 
Monthly Magazine, “ by being 
faultless loses some of its effect.” 
But is not every thing perfect, 
faultless, and if it be a fault to be 
fruitless, how can that perfection 
which is always faultless be so de- 
sirable as the reviewer protends, or 
rather, why should he assert that it 
is the only thing desirable? So far 
then as we hav* A travelled with the 
reviewer, we have not met a single 
sentence that contains a particle of 
common sense. Let us try the 
next. 

“ If literature, in our day, has 
taken this decided turn into a criti- 
cal channel, is it not a presumptive 
proof that it ought to do so ? Most 
things find their own level, and, so 
does the mind of man.” Is it ne- 
cessary to shew the reader the cant 
ami “ solemn quackery” of" this 
sentence ? We should thiuk not, 
but as we do not wish to do our 
business by halves — as we do not 
wish to leave him a loop-hole to 
creep out of — as we wish to shew 
that every sentence which we have 
quoted from the reviewer is either 
perfectly unitelligible, or, perfectly 
absurd, we< shall analyzirthis sen- 
tence, or these two sentences as we 
have the former. Perhaps he may re- 
ply, that if he analyzed ns as closely 
as we Have analyzed him, he, would 
prove us as absurd as himself. We* 
really should feel obliged if he 
would take the trouble to do so, but 
we^apprebend at the same time, he 
will think the trouble too much, 
aod iifkt he has enough Of Scotch 
caution not to deal with troublesome 
customers. The Scotch have for 
many years claimed to themselves 
an indisputable superiority o^eir the 
English and Irish in critical ragmen 
and superior judgment, ^ and yet 
their reatauper 1 o ri ty consists in’ the 
mere “cant of criticism, 0 not in 
those, original viemp£ nature vfhich 
distinguishes the' true critic, and 
places him by the side , of the origi- 
nal writer. The* Scotch critics can 
never sjiy-r • . ' 

Let such' teach otheriMvUo themselves 
■excel .f' - < 4 .• ’ 


Aud censure freely who ha*e written 
Well. 

But to our last quotation. The cir- 
cumstance of literature taking “ a 
decided turn into a critical channel” 
is according to the reviewer, a “ proof 
that it ought to do so.*,* This is a 
complete sophism, and would be 
greatly admired in the dark ages 
when school-men, instead of exa- 
mining things, puzzled each other 
by a dextrous use of words. It is 
certainthat whatever happens ought 
to happen, because nothing can 
happen without a cause, and no 
cause can operate without producing 
an effect. Hence it is certain, that 
as literature has taken a decided 
turn into a critical channel it ought. 
to do so, for it could* not. t ike this 
“ turn” were there no cause to pro- 
duce it, and as there was a cause, the 
effect ought to follow', simply because 
it could not avoid following. But 
\vliat has this ought to do with the 
subject of which the reviewer treats? 
The; question surely is not wlial 
ought to take place, or what has 
taften place, hut whether what has 
taken place be an advantage or dis- 
advantage to literature, or, in other 
words, whether the turn which lite- 
rature has taken be an advantage 
or disadvantage to the world of let- 
ters. According to the reviewer ifc 
must be, an advantage, simply be- • 
cause it has happened, which is 
equivalent to saying, that when a 
man tells a lie, he ought to tell it, 
because be has told it. It is saying 
in other words, that “ whatever is 
is right;” and we that every 

thing is right in Pope*s sense of the 
expression, which which we believe 
to be a s£nse very generally misun- 
derstood. U is right, for instance, 
that a man should continue to tell 
lies while he indulges a disposition 
for doing so, fo$it is imposible to 
indulge such a disposition without 
telling lies. The disposition is 
Here a natural catigp, and lies the, 
natural effect proceeding from it. 

t s'. the effect then cannot avoid 
ippening while the .cause is 
Altered, to exist, it is right that 
*lie$ should. !be told bjr such a man, , 
for if npt, it js not right, that a na- 
tural cause should produce a natural 
$ffec|» i^This is the right that Pope t 
.meaht^ut if; he were asked, was it;. 
*Iawfqt to tell p^jvould he reply in* 
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the affirmative ? We are certain be 
would not. His reply would be, that 
though “ whatever w is right and 
though it is, therefore, right, be- 
cause unavoidable, that a man of a 
lying disposition should tell lies, 
yet it is not right that this nun 
should entertain this disposition 
while he had powet of runtrouliog 
it, and that moral sense which con- 
vinced him of its enormity. It is, 
ihen, a men* «ophis»n to say that 
because Jiteiahne lias taken “a turn 
into a critical channel,” this 'turn 
must be an advantage to letters. If 
our reasoning, however, will not 
convince the reviewer, we shall state 
facts which he cannot deny, and 
which will prove it in Spite of all 
the sophistry to which he can have 
recourse. After the Augustan age, 
classical literature insensibly de- 
clined, and false sentiment, false 
style, false imagery, and catacli rep- 
eal associations became the pi avail- 
ing taste of the time. Now it is 
universally allowed, and we know 
the reviewer himself will not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge, that this 
change was hurtful to the cause of 
literature and science; and yet, ac- 
cording to his reasoning, it must he 
an advantage, as he argues, that the 
circumstance of its taking a turn 
. irito a particular channel, proves it 
'MSiht to take it, by which ought, he 
means that the thin is an advantage 
to literature, for if he does not mean 
this, he means nothing, or rather, 
if he means anything else, it can 
have no application to his subject. — 
But what does he mean by saying 
“ most things find their own level, 
• and so does the mind of man.” Is 
this** solemn quackery,” or what is 
it r The mind of man finds its own 
level ! Admirable profundity ! ! ! — 
How “pregnant” is this sentence 
“ with deep thought.” To wbat a 
train of leflections does it lead the 
mind ; and yet»like the mountain in 
labour, we end all our reflec- 
tions on the stitgect hv acknowledg- 
ing that we know nothing gbetat the 
level of the mind* The reviewer 
cannot mean by it the highest 
height ” to which it can soar, for 
wnat h it then level- with ? Not 
.surely with God; and if it be level 
with any particular order of^snmts, 
t it Is more than the reviewer Hgpell, 
as hgi is equally unacquainteuVitb 


all orders of Immaterial being.— 
It cannot moan the “ lowest depth ” 
to which the mind can sink ; for if 
it be then level with any thing, it 
must be with the brute, and this 
cannot he the reviewer's meaning, 
as he brings in this level of the mind 
as one of the advantages arising 
from periodical criticism Neither 
tan he mean by level, that ordinal y 
degree of capacity which is given to 
the bulk of mankind; for if this he 
the. level that has resulted from 
periodical criticism, where is its su- 
perior advantage ? and yet we are 
satisfied that this is the level which 
he means, not that the expression in 
itself has any meaning, but that vve 
collect this to he his meaning %y 
what he says afterwards, when talk- 
ing of the ports and prose writers 
of the age of Elizabeth. Wc shall 
quote flit* passage: — 

“ Instead of imitating the poets 
or prose-writers of the age of Eliza- 
beth, let us admire them at a dis- 
tance. Let us remeinbei that there 
is a great gulf between them and 
us — the gulf of ever-i oiling years. 
Let them be something sacred and 
veneiable to the imagination; but 
let us be contented to serve as priests 
at the shrine of ancuut genius, ami 
and not attempt to mount tile pedes- 
tal oui selves, or disturb the sane*- 
tuary with our umvai ranted preten- 
sions.’' » 

IV ho could evgr think to meet 
with such a rlmfreody from such a 
writer — a writer who used so much 
“ folcmn quackery” to prove that 
periodica) criticism is an advantige 
to the cause of literature ; that it 
does not diminish the original pro- 
ductions of genius; on the contyf&fy, 
that “ it is because so many worirs 
of genius have appeared, the# have 
left us little or nothing to do but 
, to think and talk about them,—- a 
writer, we say, who asserts all this, 
and who asserts also that Walter 
Scott&fcould not wrjte better— by 
which he means, not that Walter 
Scott wrote as well as he could, but 
that hi* writings were so good that 
i theywould not be improvfd, in 
which ease he must equal at least, if 
mot sttrpassyvUll his predecessors 
end yet, with fell these original works 
of genius— with all our Scott’s and 
Byron's, than "whoso productions 
nothing can be better, It is an 
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*• unwarranted pretension" in ns, 
even to attempt to cone with the 
writers of Elizabeth's time. 

It is evident from the last quota- 
tion, and from wh it precedes and 
follows it, to which, us it is too 
Moiigfor our purpose, wc refer the 
reader, that in this part of the arti- 
cle, the reviewer labours to shew 
that original genius is now become 
extinct, that, to use tys own words, 
u there is a change in the world ; 
and we must conform to it;” that/ 
we are only lit u to serve as priests 
at the shrine of ancient genius,” 
and unfit ’ k to mount the pedestal 
ourselves and yet, at the com- 
mencement of this article, the old 
Writers were mere barbarians in 
comparison to us. In a word, we 
were so refined by “ periodical criti- 
cism,” that all wit and genius was 
exclusively our own. We were then 
a new race 5 cleansed and purified 
from the pedantry and rust of anti- 
quity. lint can the reader guess 
why wo were so highly favoured, so 
highly illumined, so highly intel- 
lectual, so highly refined, so highly 
critical a generation. It' not, we can 
tell him. The reviewer’s professed 
object, at the* commencement of this 
article, was to convince us of the 
advantages arising to the cause of 
1 i te ra fcn re from periodical eritteixm , 
ami if it he natural for every man 
to study his own interest, it was, no 
doubt, natural for him as a critic to 
cry up periodical criticism. The 
critic, however, who yields to the * 
influence of this self-interested feel- 
ing, has, unfortunately,, two objects 
in view, and consequently two impres- 
sions to make on the public mind, 
which are so completely opposed to, 
and inconsistent with, eaclt other, 
that it ‘requires more genius than 
any critic or writer of the age pos- 
sesses to succeed in making them, 
for he who could make them would 
prove black to be white. The two 
objects to w^ich we uliudp/are, fo 
increase the circulation of the work 
which he conducts himself, and to 
diminish that of ail others ; but to . 
do so he must .first convince' us of . 
the advantages of criticism— and sb-. 

’ ctmdlig, convince us that if we would 
be enlightened by criticism, wc ruu$t 
apply to him only for instruction, 
which is, in other wards, convincing 
us that all the other critics /A pf< the 
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day arc dangerous guides— that be 
alone is the light and life and 
genuine source, from which wc 
must derive all our principles of 
judging and reasoning. Thu pre- 
sent reviewer, influenced by these 
two motives, sets out with a pompons 
and strutting panegyric on the 
genius and literature of the age, ami 
the refinement which lias arisen from 
eriodical criticism. And having, as 
e imagined, accomplished this first 
object, that is, having convinced his 
readers that if they would be truly 
enlightened and refined, they must 
be “ nothing if not critical!” and 
that consequently they must consult 
The Edinburgh iicrteiv to form their 
-judgment ; he then proceeds to the 
accomplishment of the second — - 
namely, to bring all the periodical 
publications of the day into compa- 
rative contempt, which he knew was 
an effectual though indirect way of 
bringing las own into comparative 
estimation. Jtiit so blinded was he 
by the wish of accomplishing both 
objects, that he did not perceive the 
impossibility of proving the latter 
without abandoning the former po- 
sition — that is, lie did not perceive 
that in proving the literature of the 
day to be, as he calls it, “ a gay 
coquette, flattering:, false, vain,”, 
that “ renounces eternal fame for a 
newspaper puff, glitters, flutter-, 
buzzes, spawns, dies, and is for- 
gotten;” he proved, at the same 
time, that all he wrhfce at the com- 
mencement of the article about our 
refinement, about our fruitfulness 
in original gcnrtrjk* and original 
writers, so many in number, that we 
are left u little or nothing to do but 
to think and talk about them,” was 
mere cant* from beginning to end— 
that be was only throwing dust into 
tbe eyes bf his readers —that lie was 
vjrtually.sayiiijff to them — 41 (*entle- 
tiifen, I expect you will believe me, 
when I tell ydu that nothing’ ran 
equal the refinVmcjw of modern lite- 
rature, and of periodical criticism', 
-Vvhilf nothing dan equal- the great 
Opprobrium of ourperi$flkal lite- 
rature, and, consequently, of our pe 
riodieaf pities . that is, gentlemen, 
m twoVivords, nothing can he so 
ffefined and sobarbarous as modern 
literature.” This is indeed proving* 
Mi* wlfite With vengeance. 

. ikit what cap ex<wcd:the canf aud 
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hypocrisy of the reviewer, when he 
says, 44 instead imitating* the 
oets and prose* writers of Eliza- 
eth, let us 'admire them at a dis- 
tance.” Has any revolution taken 
place in, the human mind since Eli- 
zabeth’s time ? Do we now view 
objects through a different medium ? 
Have the faculties by which we per- 
ceive relations and differences re- 
ceived a new conformation ? Do they 
represent equalities and things to us 
as they exist in nature; and as they 
appeared to our ancestors ? If so, 
what is to prevent us from attaining- 
the same heights which our ances- 
tors did, but that false indolence— 
that mental apathy — that tafpoi^nd 
lethargy in which, our friend, the 
reviewer, wishes us to repose ? No 
doubt he was so conscious of his 
own inability to cope with thbse 
44 master spirits” of which he }s so 
humble and prostrate a votary, that 
he wished to deter others from the 
attempt, and keep them on a level 
with himself. No doubt he looked 
with jealousy on that — 

Emulation, whose keen eye, 

Forward still, and forward attains, 
Nothing ever deeming high 
While a higher hope remains. 

But if the faculties by which wo 
perceive relations and differences, 
things and qualities, be different 
from those of our ancestors, it is 
evident we must view every thing 
differently frotti them, in which 
case we should differ from them in 
all our perceptions, judgments, opi- 
nions, conclusions, comparisons, as- 
sociations,, sensations, feelings, affec- 
tions, and sympathies. We should 
consequently think them always 
wrong, and ourselves always right, 
for we can reason only from what 
we know, And all our knowledge is 
the result of sensation and reflection 
alone, unless wfcmake consciousness 


a distinct source of knowledge ; but 
in this case, even our consciousness 
would differ from those of our an- 
cestors, fqr if that appeared brown 
to us which to them appeared yellow, 
our consciousness would be, that it 
was brown and not yellow. If then 
we should think them always wrong, 
and ourselves always right, instead 
of admiring them as wc do, and as 
the reviewer does, both he and we 
should look upon them as madmen, 
for we could perceive neither reality 
in their descriptions, nor truth in 
their reasonings. As we admire 
them, ' therefore, it proves that we 
possess the very same faculties of 
perception, and the same means of 
attaining to all that intellectual 
eminence which is placed within the 
ranjfe of these faculties when not 
suffered to slumber in indolence, 
when not terrified by that “ great 
gulf” in which the reviewer threatens 
to plunge us if we attempt “ to re- 
vive the spirit of Old English litera- 
ture,” if we attempt to “ imitate the 
writers of the age of Elizabeth 
if, in a word, wc attempt “ to mount 
the pedestal ourselves, and disturb 
the sanctuary with our unwarranted 
pretensions.” 

Now, gentle reader, having, we 
imagine, convinced you, that every 
wojrain this article on “ x The Perio- 
dical Press,” so far as we have 
examined it, is 41 cant,” that the 
“ great gulf” is cant, the 44 shrine” 
at which we are 44 to servo as priests” 

■ cant, the 44 pedestal” cant, we shall 
take out* leave of you for the pre- 
sent, and proceed* in our* next Num- 
ber, to shew that the entire of this 
article is cant — that it is all cant, 
and nothing but cant from begin- x 
ning to end— and we are prepared 
to main tain what wc say against the 
reviewer and the most ardent of his 
literary admirers . 1 

Editor. 
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I called in at the club before I came 
home from the opera, having refused 
my cousin’s invitation to introduce 
me to a new circle of fashion, which 
she told me met every opera night 
at, or after twelve, and where there 
was an union of taste and of talent, 
a house open to foreigners, and only 
frequented by people of quality, of 
virtu , and such as had visited 
foreign courts — “ no John Bulls,*’ 
said she — 44 none of your young 
men, who only know how to ride 
and drive, and can only talk upon a 
horse-race or a hunt, the breed of a 
hound or ' pointer, the four-horse 
club, or the betting-room at Tat- 
tersall s ; none of your hal f-in formed 
youths, who prefer the Fives* -court 
to % the court of the Thuilieries, and 
who, having been once or twice at 
Paris, a fleet to call it a bore, and to 
have seen nothing worthy detaining 
them there, except the salon, or 
some celebrated graceless of a French 
courtesan. 

44 Then I suppose,” replied I, 

44 we should have a belle assembtS 
of cavaliers, and ladies bright, who 
would transport you to Florence or 
Naples — to Rome or Venice — who 
would make you believe that you 
were masking it, and revelling it at 
the last place", or gliding in gondo- 
la’s to the sound of , soft music — or 
that you stood wrapped in thought, 
admiring the stupendous Vatican at 
Rome, or were enjoying the ener- 
vating delights of Naples — the as- 
signations at the theatre— the. flirta- 
tions of the public walk— the fan 
twinklings and dumb show of the 
enchantresses of Princtpessus , add' 
other noble bewitching dames, tye 
should hasp sighs wafted to these 
delightful Uaunts, and odium east on 
our stone climate, and hsUf dissipated \ 
metropolis; where custom. (growing 
daily: more decayed) still imposes/ 
some restraint ; we might hope to 
have a dissertation of' an hopr long 
on thecadeiista of a&Vourito»sing£ft 
—or hear an exquisite swear that the * 
last dying vibration of a fine-drawn . 
note of Catalani’s made hira shud- 
der, from the sensitive indescribable 
feeling which usurped Ms w)io4e 
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frame, — or fiave to hang upon the 
words of some Important just ar- 
rived from rich, and royal Italy, 
who would btf listened to "by a glit- 
tering circle with as much attention 
as the sages and philosophers of old 
were when harranguing from their 
portico’s, anti after being in an 
agony of expectation should have to 
learn that a fresh debutante had just 
appeared at Naples, or at Florence, 
and that we might ’ live in expecta- 
tion of beholding her on the boards 
of the opera-house, or that a grand 
opera was just composed, so cxtatic 
in its music, that it was almost too 
much to venture at hearing it, it 
drew out to such a refined degree 
every fibre of sensibility, or, — per- 
haps, some newly-imported oracle 
of taste (flight just arrive that night, 
the air of Paris in every fold of his 
garment* and it’s gaiete in every 
look, and he might convey the im- 
portant intelligence to the ravished 
ears of the party, that Mademoiselle 
Julie Sau ten fair, and the young 
Victor Fleurlalune, were dancers of 

g reat promise; that the person of 
le former was adorable, and the 
execution of the other in the pas 
forts et difficile# \yas divine.” 

14 Y ou have, j ust described the 
place,” said' she, bursting into a 
well moderated laugh. u Then need 
I not go,?* observed I.” “ Oh! yes 
you must, for yon will see a certain 
Lord’s, flame, and tell me what you 
think Df her ; she has been all ^her 
life abroad, and is certainly bien 
maniere , but she has not a regular 
‘feature ih her face— there is, how- 
ever, an ensemble , a je ne sail quoi, 
which you men think irresistible! 

» Oh!, do go, youivwill meet young 
Bcllamant, who is just arrived from 
Greece — he is the very cream and 
essence of romanccpdusf ideas are 
sublimity. ouWapped — hil joul is an 
eagle* hver soaring after something 
above all modern pleasure —his ex- 
pressions are, like words of flame — 
tie is an enthusiast in every thing, 
in tone, in music, in poetry, and 
in painting— the champion of free- 
dom from the Equator to the Pole 
— the knight of enterprise in 
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every woman’s cause.' , -i-(Oh ! ho ! 
thought 1, a warm description: how 
byperromantic some of these females 
are 1) — ;1 Then again,” added she, 

“ you will', have ii dissertation on ' 
the whole operation! performance 
this evening by Lord Levantine, who. 
•will give you the private anecdotes 
of many of the performers, from the 
prima donna to each individual of the 
coryphee /—perhaps toq, the delec- 
table Rossini, or thp captivating 
Noble may snake in' upon us, for 
all is liberty, easy, and enjoyment in 
this house.” 

Nevertheless, I did not go; at the : 
dub I lostiny money — at this circle 
I might have lost my wits; for, 
although music warms, soothes, and 
delights me,, and the arts all claim 
a high degree of my admiration, 1 
have not yet come to so happy a 
stage of existence as to feel heats 
amt chills, shiverings and trances, 
nor to he ori tiptoed expectation of 
discovering an indescribable dimple 
in a new face, or ,an unutterable 
something which constitutes the 
euehantress’s controul over hearts. 
In the lauguage of Young-* 

From short, as Usual, and disturbed 
repose 1 wake. 

Rut., as my young night thoughts 
were not of the complexion of this 
greatly gloomy autliOr, I did not 
add the rest of the line in the same 
optative mood, or, to resort to old 
college style, if I had dared to vote 
at all, f should have voted for a con- 
tinuation of life's session. ‘‘ 

The opera ahd the Fair novice ran 
in my head all the morning, when 
I could not help making the follow- 
ing reflections: — '*?:■* 

u To what docs the inordinate 
love of pleasure lead ?-- what in- 
fluence have these foreign excellen- 
cies on the national mind? — what 
hint do these Enjoyments, the vo- 
luptuous importations of. these fo- 
reign arts, and foreign airs, give to 
the mind of youth ? Do they in- 
vigorate or relax it?— -do they excite 
it to virtue and patriotism, or alien- 
ate and estrange it from both '? — 
Will not soft music’s inspirations 
j^tcal over our affections, and awaken 
our sympathies into an unguarded 
stater — and are the living attituded 
statuary of the dance, the foldings 
and pliabilities of limbs, joints, and 
muscles, the excessive, display of ani- 
mated anatomy, the breathing marble 


of a Venus, half-dra ported and iialf- 
exposed, sculptured by fair nature’s 
hand, and the tip-toe posture of a 
flying Mercury, begirt with athletic 
life, objects for delicate contempla- 
tion ? Can the female eye of imma- 
culacy dwell with complacency on 
such models ? Isa Cupid of five feet 
ten entwined round a Psyche, or 
other amatory representation, and 
floating through the air, with (as 
it were) her heaving bosom, and 
rosy-tinted shoulders palpitating 
from her inimitable endeavours in 
her art, a picture for the glance of 
freedom to fall upon, much less for 
the heated imagination to rest upon, 
or the perverse examining ideas to 
convey to the recesses of I In; mind? 
Will an early, indiscreet impression, 
made on vestal wax, not sink into it 
ancf mingle with its soft snbstau e ? 

• Will the pulse not vary with the 
folatring\ tempting, inviting, dally- 
ing, and (if I may use the expres- 
sion) the caressing part of the 
ballet, where the heathen divinity, 
spirit shepherd, or captivated swain, 
woos his fair one in dance, kneels to 
her, flies after her, and, at last, hears 
her off, with all the figurative allu- 
sions of darts, rose-buds, flowering 
wreaths, &c. which female inge- 
nuity, however young, cannot tail 
’ to discover, to decypher, and, per- 
chance, to apply to a more extensive 
subject i I lefcve the answer to an 
ingenuous reader — I shall Comment 
no further on these realities, hut 1 
cartnot help thinking that delicacy 
js in jeopardy, and virtue in thraldom 
from these mighty exhibitions, and 
that the frequent wanderings from 
domestic duty, in high* life, which 
fill the columns of out daily prints, 
these continual \ egatemem du coeur 
et de l 1 Esprit^ derive* their origin 
frbuj these sources. I shall take my 
; leave of the ope ra-,hpusc, by allowing 
that when the subject of the drama 
is chaste, demi-historica^ or harm- 
less, the incomparable music is a 
treat indeed, but those subjects, 
' copied or translated frojn the warm 
and wanton stage of' France, sin 
not, from the concord of iweet 
sounds, but (from "the subject and 
purpose to which * they are applied, 
the dance, take it how you Will, lias 
more than a doubtful tendency ; the 
rapturous, overpowered, and over- 
powering applause bestowed on the 
Stage, the dyings away, play of 
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features^ and gesticulation of our 
supcmmUcur fashionables, arc not 
oft 'genuine growth, they are not, 
British plants, and their irturea.se is 
no matter of admiration h> tin*' tem- 
perate diguity and decorum of the 
people of rank of the old school, 
llere, farewell King’s Theatre, de- 
vices, (Joilonade, and Hestauraiure , 

I am oft' for the English play- 
houses, and will compare their per- 
fections with tliine. 

Two nights running to the play, 
hut disappointed at each house, the 
shades of (hirrick aud Barry — of 
Ahbingdon — of Cibber of Wood- 
ward-^ of Foote — of Weston — of 
Siddons anti of Kemble, arc said 
Mill to wander in these haunts, but 
they are seen no more ; not that we 
hick eminent and delightful per- 
lornicrs of 1 oth sexes, in their dif- 
ferent lines, but that their repre- 
sentations arc often supplied by a 
new, spurious, unnatural hill of 
fare, siihetl only to the vacant mind, 
hro.nl eye, infantine imagination, or 
vulgar taste of— an audience, 1 was 
going to say, hut to a set of starers 
or looker's on, would be a term nearer 
the murk. 

We h;ive Kean, who is the master 
of the passions, whose tyrant, whose 
Villain, whoso jealous or revengeful 
man, whose stern warrior, or sar- 
castic (ieclaimer are admirable, yet 
who is not what Gamcl^or Kemble 
wen., nor what Talma now in upon 
another stage — the lover and ilip 


listen to the waridings of Miss 
Stephens who starts upon our feel- 
ings and affections — 

Like a western breeze, 
u Breathing upon a bed of violets.’* 

We have all these, and we have a 
store of plays, as effective, as inex- 
haustible; the works of Sliakspeare, 
Otway, Ilow£, Sheridan, and a host, 
of other authors, in whose writings 
all that is noble, just, magnanimous, 
heroic, witty,. or exemplary, maybe 
found, the exalted passions raised 
to the proper pitch of nature, and 
the base criminal ones faithfully 
depicted and held up for horror and 
aversion, and generally bearing the 
moral of their punishment or failure. 

We have also our approved musi- 
cal pieces, together with wlmt is 
difficult to represent and rare in 
its kind, — genteel and sentimental 
comedy, Which alas! is declining- 
daily, and whose plapeis filled up by 
double entendre dialogue, light sub- 
jects and allusions, intriguing plots, 
and translations from tin* immoral 
Paris dramatic nursery, or by too 
broad .mirth, antf trite ten times 
worn out jokes, puns and incidents ; 
but I was not even half treated, half 
tea zed by these,' 1 had not to wait 1 
an hour lo pick out one- sterling 
good thing, or original conception, 

' 1 was dazzled, blinded, stunned,' and 
astounded by waterworks, at one 
house, and horsemanship at the 
other.. Never was l more ( onvinced 


warm-hearted hero, arc not his best 
characters. ' ^ 

IV o have Young, who is every 
where the scholar" afid the gentle- 
men, always the judgmatic, seivsi- 
hle and discerning performer, who 
trfcids life's stage and the theatrical 
hoards with cii*e and dignity, ami 
who plays all his parts well, and 
some of them super ton rly. 

Wft have many broad-comedy 
tors of. infinite -merit, ' aud in . the 
female line, , our eyes and' our ears 
may still be feasted, whenever we 
-behold the envied and enviable Miss 
Kelly, tlic, child of nature, a pearl 
iu her profession, With ability enough 
to' stand the test of criticism, yet, 
with nature anebintercstiug modesty 
enough to disarip malice, a ml Ho 
command protection whenever un- 
' biassed reason and manly hearfs are 
to bo met with ; andnm&ueyer we 


of "the degeneracy of the public 
.taste, else Why should the managers 
of these theatres 'have got up, at an 
enormous expense, tuopiccegunly 
fitted for Astjoy’s and for S, idler’s 
Wells, it is touching on the province 
and privileges of these bouses, with- 
out furnishing any thing to warrant 
the attempt; the children, in the 
school vacations, may he. pleaded 
with . the Cataract of the Ganges, 
Tihiour the Tartar , or with any slen- 
der plotted piece, formed merely to * 
turn out tne united stud, of iVIr. 
r F random V stable,, upon the boards 
of Oftf first! national theatres; but 
how a man bf sense, of judgment, 
oriof elegant^ habits, can pay seven 
shillings arid" pass four hours to wit- 
ness hydraulics, hydrostatics, horse 
tilts, apd pigmy tournaments, a show 
bf scenery and stage effect only, 
merely because it is real water arid. 
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real horses, I caunot imagine ; these .the robberies feud murders of the 
exposures of our weakness may fill times ! ! ! because the higher classes 
the pockets of Mr. Moncrief, and , do not frequent, them, from their 
Monsieur Franconi, who will tell local situation, distance from court, 
them in Prance* that the English and from the materials which com- 
cannot do without the excellencies pose their dramatic performances, 
of the Parisian amusements, just as which' are so confined as not to in- 
the operaticai tribe assure their cor- terfere wjth the high dominion of 
respondents that the English nobil- the sock and buskin — you may un- 
ity and people of bongfrtifi , would he cfesionally see some of the aristo- 
lost and die with ennui if it were cirfecy present at these yiaetings, but 
not for them ; if we go on this way it 'must be either to take their 
by introducing horses, dogs, elc- children, or under some unaccount- 
. phfents, camels and monkies, upon able circumstances of idleness, an 
what was our refined sta^e, with the empty town, a wish to be in the 
novel improvements of fire and wa- County of Surrey ± or some mysteri- 
ter, cataracts, cascades, fire* works ous reason. „ 
and explosions, we may not stop* If one wants to see water-works, 
until we .bring a hull-clog fight, a old father Thames is the noblest 
bear, or badger baiting, a real bull model in the metropolis, and for 
for jour head actor, and the learned cavalry * manoeuvres, a field day 
pig for the comic parts, and turn would be most to my taste, yet 
Covent Garden and Old Drury into Astley’s may gratify curiosity once 
a menagerie and bear-garden, after in the year, and Sadler's Wells 
having already reduced it to the aquatics once in a whole life; that 
fare of a minor theatre; nor dan the all orders should find amusements 
public be sure, that the next degra- fitted for their purses and capacities, 
dation may not be, to have a manly is doubtless desirable, yet certainly 
set to, between the acts, or Billy the it is not necessary that this object 
rat-catcher to divert the upper gal- should be attained, by the sacrifice 
• lery in the form of an interlude 1 of delicacy and good sense, at least. 
How monstrously out of place is all so thinks the nation's constant well- 
this ! and what an insult to every one wisher. 

hut the children and the very lowest An Irish Gentleman.- 

order of the spectators. Dusty Boh, 

and African' Sail, Jack paid, off at P.S. It is much to he wished that 
Portsmouth, and ptfrple faced Megg , the bulls, tears and lame ducks, may 
of Wapping ! he confined to the Alley and Stock 

Why is it that the third and fourth Exchange, the horsemanship to 
rate play-houses exhibit farce; pan- Astjeys, the other animals to Exeter 
tomime, tumbling, horsemanship, ^Change, and the piece' of water to 
water-works, sparring,, and other Sadler's Wells or. the Neiv River, 
scenic anomalies ? amongst which ” 
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“ Adieu my good fellow ! adieu! shore. HU frieud- stood upon the 
remember me kindly athpme,” said pier. watching the young adventurer, 
an engaging youth, ap he stept care- as he waved hU handkerchief in 
leasly into the' packet's boaf dhat token of farewell ;: till the little boat 
was waiting to receive him* : The bore a way before the wind, and was 
foreman shoved off, the. oars splash- lost to. his view behind the angle of 
ed into the Water, and in a few thb projecting point of that unworn 
minufteS after, having cleared tjie rock, on which stand the lofty bat- 
stfeirs, the sail was Up, and their 4 tJemVnts of Pendennis castle. 

Kittle bark bounded gaily from tite, Edward ,(for this was our hero's 
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name) unwilling to betray the feel- 
ings of regret which he experienced, 
seated himself in a caretess posture 
in the stern sheets, and strove to 
appear unconcerned; he attempted 
to whistle, then hummed a lively 
air, asked at intervals an indifferent 
question, — but it was all useless — 
he was no philosopher, — he had not 
as yet learned to check the current 
of generous feeling* or to silence 
the powerful voice of nature by the 
cold and calculating sophistry of 
art; and long ere the boat had 
hauled alongside the packet that 
lay-to in the offing ; he was lost 
in* a Wild reverie of melancholy 
and gloomy images, — the anxious 
thought of happy and peaceful home, 
— of a home he was quitting for the 
fitst time to embrace the busy and 
hazardous profession of a soldier, — 
the recollection of the many happy 
hours he had spent in the neigh- 
bourhood where all his dearest hopes 
had originated, while it hound the 
scenery of nature with which his 
eyes were conversant from early in- 
fancy, with magic sweetness to his 
heart *, — the remembrance of the 
friends that endeared it to him, — of 
the parental care and kindness,— of 
the tender affection of liis only and 
well-beloved sister ; — all crowded 
upon his imagination like bright 
shadows in the distance. Still he 
strove against them, and as he 
mounted the side of the vessel that 
was to convey him to a new sphere 
of action, lie resolved to endeavour 
to forget the past in dreaming of 
the future^ They were quickly uh- 
der full sai), and the* wind being 
from the south-east, they stretched 
to the westward, and rapidly swept 
along the shores of Penzance and, 
Lands End. As the shades of eve- 
ning gathered their grey mantle 
round 'them, the passengers slowly,’ 
and ope by ope retired frpin the 
deck, till yong Edward alone was 
leaning over th«fc weather quarter, 
straining 'fils eyes to catch a last 
glimpse of his beloved native land* 
ere it became mingled with the 
clouds of the horizon by darkness 
apd * distance. He continued to 
gaze although object wa* gone,; 
and when at length’ he turned froifc 
looking o'er the desert w*ye*j to 
pace the narrow diiiuts of th&quar* 
tor-deck, heiourid himself, double 


td abstract bis thoughts from the 
home of his childhood, — that 
sunny spot, where hope had ever 
shone, where peace had ever smiled 
— though gloom o’er-shadowed all 
the world beside; with it were as- 
sociated thoughts and feelings the 
warm heart loves to cherish ; then 
bloomed the bower of bliss that 
forms a shady and shelter from the 
sunshine anil the storm of active 
life. 

It was not till after the middle, or 
midnight watch was set, thathe;re- 
tired below ; the officious and self- 
important steward had opened the 
passengers cabin door, and he was 
on the point of stepping in, as a 
form, so light and lovely, it seemed 
more of heaven than of earth, was 
stepping out. He retired hesitating- 
ly — she advanced — he made one of 
those conciliatory bows which we 
generally give to those with whom 
we are likely to become better ac- 
quainted— she returned it with a 
smile of acknowledgement and a 
•slight inclination of her slender 
form, then softly passed him, and 
he found himself alone in the pas- 
sengers cabin of a Lisbon packet. 
After a few hurried thoughts on 
what had just occurred, he began 
seriously to ruminate on the world 
of war which he was about to enter* 
Now it happened unfortunately for 
Edward, that amidst many high 
claims to future preferment, he 
wanted one essential qualification to 
make a hero — not from a deficiency 
of true courage,*— for his intrepidity 
bordered on rashness— neither that 
he wanted mental capacity — for his 
powers of mind were beyond his 
years— prudent he was and punctual, 
nor was he deficient in perseverance" 
— he would not have shrunk from 
the endurance of famine, fatigue, 
and misery, in their, most complica- 
ted and aggravated ' forms 5 and 
eten had it been required, he could 
have boldly rushed into the jaws of 
certain death his country’s weL 
fate* — but lie 1 could not bear the 
idea bf inftlctingHhose horrors and 
that de&th updn others. ' His heart 
bled even m ■ contemplating the 
little pictured! 'warfare his imagi- 
nation had delineated, add ft was no 
wonder with, these views and feel- 
ings, that whtffr;he concluded ’ his 
Citations, he, sincerely regretted*, 
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the step he had thoughtlessly taken, 
fie was now abstracted from the 
‘Ivor hi, from all, .that was likely to 
giv us mint! an improper bias, and 
1 juld now reason on these mat- 
ters with less of prejudice than he 
had been aide to do before— -the 
halo which mankind too generally 
throws around the deeds of the war- 
rior had vanished before the impar- 
tial survey of Cool deliberation, ‘And 
he now saw glory in all its defor- 
mity. 

•MVhafc,” said he, rising into an- 
imated sentiment, i* shall 1 plunge 
mv sword into the heart of an only 
sou, his widowed mother’s joy ; 
shall I snatch from the arms of a 
fond and faithful mistress some 
true and tender lover ; shall 1 make, 
a chasm in the peaceful domestic 
circle, by cutting olF the husband 
and the father; shall 1 make a dis- 
consolate David comfortless, by de- 
stroying his a dec donate Jonathan, 
and not feel the gnawings of re- 
morse, hut call it by the. empty 
name of glory. Alas ! the shouts of 
glory will not drown the remem- 
brance of the orphan’s tear; the ap- 
plause of th«Mi'*and« will not quench 
the weeping widow's sighs, the af- 
fectionate sister’s sorrow, the an- 
guished mother's tears. Ah no! 
these will steal on me in the soli- 
tude of my chiutlber, and, like the 
cherished scorpion, ating me with 
poisonous thoughts, and embitter 
every moment of my after-life.” — 
“Farewell then to the paths of hr*- 
ngur,” was the corrollary which he 
drew fvotn his reflections. It being 
now late, be retired to his cot, but 
the " downy god of soft repose” re- 
fused to strew bis opiates on his 
pillow, ana morning broke to wit- 
ness him still restless and waking. 
Languid and desponding, with a 
slight inclination to sickness, he 
arose and sauntered to the cabin, 
where, for the first time,' he beheld 
collected together the group of bis 
fellow-passengers, .with, whom he 
was destined to spend some fort- 
night or three week®' of Jiis life. 
They were such as are generally 
/to be found on board- a Cisbon 
* packet, with some slight variations. 
Two Portuguese Jews, whose pro- 
minent noses, dark deceitful eyes, 
large, black whiskers", and dingy 
brown features, bespoke at 


their crest and character ; — a decre- 
pit elderly gentleman, whose aceu- 
umhitcd infirmities threatened to 
sink him to the grave, era he readied 
the land of promise, for such the 
hcalthgiviijgy and invigorating air 
of Lisbon is considered by the sickly 
and diseased ; — two young la die sand 
a toothless duenna, who, in spite of 
her august-like appearance and offi- 
ce,, could not restrain the libertine 
-©lances of her charge's beautiful 
black eyes, as they occasionally 
stole a sly and amorous look at young 
Edward; — a short ruby- faced gen- 
tleman who sate itl one corner utter- 
ing, at intervals, an audible. groan, 
as the acute twinges of an approach- 
ing fit of the goiit shot through his 
swollen fingers ; — a very prim look- 
ing’ gentleman, and his still mare 
prim looking wife, who, by the bye, 
were rather qualmish with the heav- 
ing of the vessel, formed the. font 
ensemble of that motley corps yclept, 
cabin passengers. The young ad- 
venturer could not but wonder wh.it 
was become of the interesting female 
who had attracted his notice the pre- 
ceding night. Was she the wife of 
the captain? Or did slit? belong to 
any of the company before him? 
Conjecture was unsatisfied. He en- 
deavoured to recal her features but 
he could not, -there was a serious 
and soft expression of countenance , 
as of one who .had seen brighter 
days, hut hears the darksome change 
without repining; this was ill with 
which memory could supply him <»*’ 
a face th.it certainly made some 
impression on his mind. His e\e 
turned involuntarily toward the 
door, as the steward or .cabin-boy 
entered on their customary avoca- 
tions— still she came not- -his pa- 
tience, at length, became exhausted, 
and he mounted to the quarter-deck, 
whet, do his agreeable surprize, he 
beheld her leaning, in a pensive 
posture, over the gttifwalerfpparcni- 
1 y musing on the 4 ai *k bine billows 
afs tbfey rippled by. She' gazed in- 
tently^ but thought seemed to have 
wandered fay away. Tears trembled 
in her eves, and,* at length, rolled 
in pearly brightness- down her pale 
but loycly check', like dew-drops on 
the lilies pensile start. Edward had 
approached her nnpcrceived, when 
suddenly, averting her face suffus- 
ed with blushes, she was about to 
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ttstire; but, with the gentle familiar!- .thought almost as soon as conceived: 
tv of an old acquaintance, heapolo- -^her air — her. deportment-— the 
ffized for the interruption, and particularly chaste tenour ot her 
begged lie might not be the cause conversation anti conduct falsified 
of Tlisturbinif her reflection and the suspicion; and having-, for a 
driving 1 her from the deck. The moment, reproached Inniw-lf even lor 
4 ,un was rapidly mounting the east- the idea, he gave his soul up to the 
ern sky, as he cast his eye around pleasing thought, that, t.iere might 
over the dark waste of waters and arrive a period when he should 
of sky; no vestige of his native ^othe the sorrows, and bind up the 
land darkened the distant horizon, wounds of her afflicted heart, and 
isolated and shut out, as it were, become the guardian and inend ot 
from the world, he was able warmly her future life, 
to sympathize with his fair com- Day after day rolled away, and 
panion. Ic is a singular phonome- they were more and more giaiihetl 
lion in the economy of mind as vet. with each other’s society: there 
unaccounted for, that in assisting to seemed to be a harmony ot sent!- . 
hear the burdens of others .we light- ment and feeling that peculiarly 
on our own. This was the case with fitted them tor each other. It be- 
the voiin* soldier, — the souse of her came evident she had a partiality 
afflictions, and the desire of alio- for him, although nothing more 
viatin<>' them had banished there- than sincere friendship ever entered 
memhraricc of his own. Some slight her mind. Thus growing in earl, 
introductory conversation having other’s esteem they first made sight 
taken place, he ventured to enquire of land, and then it was she begun 
whether she designed remaining at to awake as if from a melancholy 
Lisbon. “Alas,” cried she, “ I pleasing dream. The saffron- skill- 
know not, and” (with a deep sigh) nod and mud-booted pilot came on , 
“it matters nof.” board, an object of general curiosi- 

“'I'j lie not so liespomlingly” re- ty; Hie passengers, eager to behold 
plied be, “the sun oft shines nnex- the shore of Portugal, crowded up- 
peeled I vbrialitest through the dark- on deck, even the gouty and testy 
! st clon'd— if the band of a stranger ohl gentleman of sixty crawled to 
might be allowed to dry a single the capstan to enjoy a view of the 
tear from your cheek.” new and romantic scenery. 

Edward retired into the cabin to 
‘“Twonld rob me of my only source of meditate, for a few moments, before 
joy, ^ he entered into the active engage* 

How sweet a consolation ’tis to weep.’* merits of his profession, and there it 

was that he first assumed the cha- 
At this moment a little rosy boy, raeter of a lover. Emma, ever 
about five years of age, who had anxious to brood over her mind’s 
been sporting with a young kitten, woes in soli tndej' had seized the op- 
unobserved before, ran and took portofcity, when others were on 
hold of her band, and with a smile deck, to steal? below and enjoy the , 
of happy innocence, asked to take a mournful pleasure of weeping alone 
walk to see the lambs play. She and unseen. ; \ 

look him up in her arms, kissed both He seated himself by ber side, and, 
his blooming .cheeks, burst iu& after a few minutes silence, gently 
rears, and testily retired. Again layklghis hand oirhers, which rested 
was he puzzled. to conjecture who .on the tablc, he end* “ and must 
and what she wtfUlie felt more so- we part ?” Her lip quivered with ex- 
licitude abotit -her than , as yet he cessive feeling* and the whispered 
• cared t6 acknowledge to himself. in ony syllable?* 4 yes,” died on her 
The child, too, whose was it? lips. W\% tone arid in an 
was evidently a stinger on. board. ha pressed her 

Was the chiVd hecown? Her sigh hand td sank On one knee 

and apparent indifference to her fu- and irnplbrW:a .kind return to tlm 
ture destiny* * wbafr could, they im- pure aflectipn*s1jfe had enkindled ins 

a ? Can-iitio? said he to hijo^ ^his ho*om:AJ£jQh spare,” she re- $ 

>'So v 6 r» ar i* • »£;*■ 

«arly loatfril«£:hr the prided spiffs already do I-fegJ/f 
KM. Mar\ i*2d; v \?f ^ ‘ - ~ ' 





overwhelmed with ^bitter sorrows 
my burdened hear#>vill break be- 
heath their load,.!’ “ Nay, say not 
So my love,, the same kind provi- 
dence that 4 ' tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,’ will not be un- 
mindful of you.” “ Could I,” he 
added, 4C could 1 but alleviate your 
griefs, I should feel a warmer glouk 
or. deem it a prouder honour, than 
to wear the blood stained wreathof 
victory : permit trie then to hope.” 
With an air of heroic firmness and 
Unaffected solemnity, she interrupted 
him, saying 1 , “never, never.” He 
conjured her to revoke the stern de- 
cree, but the same ominous answer 
still reiterated in his ears. The 
hurrying down of the passengers, 
each to prepare their luggage ready 
to go on shore, for the present broke 
off their interview. Edward’s was 
already prepared-— he tendered his 
sovviccs to the idol of his heart — 
the little bov who had become quite 
familiar with him during the voy- 
age, attentively said, “ Oh yes ! 
you take care of Emma, I will take 
care of the boxes." He assisted her 
to the boat — they were the only 
passengers that went on shore in 
the jolly boat — in silence, theyvfrere 
rowed till just before they landed, 
when he ventured to enquire where 
she would wish to go, and ybether 
be could afford any assistance. 
“ Where ?” cried she, starting as if 
from a trance, “oh bear me t*> biui ; 
that I may-tend his bed of sickness, 
and wipe ,tho tear of anguish from 
bis eye, and tell him all " — her 
voice failed — but Edvard had heard 
sufficient to destroy: the fain^hopes 
that still gliimnej&d ip His bosom. 
In silent sorrow fbe^ fanded; and 
for the present went, to LeTpnrs. — 
'There they learnt that tl»p &h?k of 
the army were at Santarem:' next 
morning she resqJyeiLto sejt ou& the 
the cabnol^t.w^afready aUbfUbor, 
the Portuguese ; cpacbm nnc^as ar- 
ranging her luggage— ” I . will, not 
call you cruel,” said jpd ward seizing, 
[almost convulsively bit “ but 
It is bard to meetwitH suoh cold dis- 
dain, where f hid fopdly hop^d [a 
return.” “ Cease l beseech 
yoUfc” she exclaimed, “ cease thus 
to fortipre my poor careworn bosom, 
alasl did you hut know my heart— 
but you do know it— speak— those ■ 
^hs—thosc burning tears— 


wild convulsive throbs of my poor 
heart-— tins bitter agony of soul, but 
there is a' hand unseen that severs 
us, not mine.” He could bear no 
more, the dizzy room swam before 
his sight, his legs tottered, and with 
difficulty he reached & seat and, sank 
on it exhausted. She chafed his 
throbbing temples, wetting them 
with, her tears, aqd in a few mo* 
ments he opened his eyes; observing 
with gratitude her kind attention,- 
lie seized her band and wept oyer it 
for a moment, then putting it gently 
away, exclaimed, “ but it ts not 
mine, no, it’s all unothers. I may not 
listen to music .of thy voice, 
l may not gaze upon those lovely 
features, l may not press that fair 
and beauteous form, nor call thee 
mine, no ! no ! that were a boon 
angels might envy me — oh I am 
Wretched.” Then suppressing a sigh, 
he continued, “ I would haVc re- 
quested a token, a something I 
might have looked upon and loved 
when thou wert far away, but now 
1 may not ; will you not sometimed 
think of and pray for one whose 
latest breath shall he a blessing on 
you,” “ yes, yes,” she faintly mut- 
tered, “ your’ memory will be dear, 
alas too dear to my heart.” En- 
couraged by her ardent partiality,* 
the thought for a moment crossed 
his mind, should he seize the favor- 
able opportunity; and endeavour to 
persuade her to remain at Lisbon, 
one glance of her innocent and un- 
suspecting eye, banished the thought 
for ever from his mind, as he 
thought w ith the poet, , 

By heavens 1M rather for ever for- 
. swear 

The elysiuin that dwells on a beautiful 
breast, 

Than a farm for a moment the peace 
that is there, 

Or banish the dove fr*ttk so hallowed a 
'Vat. ^ 

The time of parting was arrived* 
they clasped .each f^ners hand con- 
vulsively, his lips drpw near to hers, 
they met-— light .was the touch, but 
it thrilled to tliyatjoiil j he led her to 
the cabriolet, where the little boy 
was ipside waifclfrg, he handed her 
in— the driver cracked . his wh i p — 
the houses, started, and before he 
had tSipe to whisper inothef . fare- 
well gone; "He caught a 

transient glimpse of her as they 
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turned the angle of the street, she was 
weeping ;* and as the last arch of the 
wheel vanished from his sight, his 
heart sank with despondency, for bis 
fears too surely tola him, they were 
parted for ever. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
the cabriolet drove through the 
gates of Santarem, and the curio- 
sity of two or three convalescent 
young officers was excited as they 
caught a glimpse of the fair Emma, 
driven towards head-quarters. On 
the centind asking what was want- 
ed, she enquired for Captain G — 
they directed ~lier to the principal 
church, which had been appropria- 
ted toan hospital. Here she alighted; 
was ushered into the venerable 
building, and by a Portuguese nurse 
directed to the. spot where lay in 
the very trance of death the wounded 
officer. On a glance of her features 
he recognized her, attempted to raise 
himself to embrace her, but could 
not, and feebly stretched his warm 
hand to clasp her’s, whilst his lips 
faintly whispered, “ my dear, dear 
Emma,” “my William. too.” She 
fell breathless on his couch, and press- 
ing her quivering lips to his blood- 
less cheek, exclaimed, “ oh my poor 
father!” the child seemed deeply af- 
fected, and kissed first his Emma, 
and then his father, till the tears 
filled his youthful eyes and he cried 
aloud. He dared not ask for his 
wife — she dared not speak of her 
mother — it was an awful moment — 


he read in her dress and her coun- 
tenance what her lips refused to 
utter, and lifting his eves to heaven 
said, “ spirit of my Emma, a few 
hours and we shall meet again, and 
we shall meet — oh blissful thought, 
to part no more then addressing 
himself to his daughter, he said, “ I 
kpew your poor dear mother was 
dead, though I had no letter, for in 
tmr dreams by night ^have seen her 
oft-p-and seen as though my two 
deal* orphans were alone on earth, 
and she an angel pure and bright, 
watched o*cr their every step, and 
when I’m gone, you’ll have two 
guardian spirits— and a better and 
an abler — a kind Ciod.” »Sdon af- 
ter, tie became insensible, and about 
midnight his spirit took its flight to 
a land where the. “ weary are for 
ever at lest.” She had not quitted 
his bedside, she was leaning over 
him when he died, and drank the 
last breath from his cold lips. 

The French werfe on the advance, 
and it was necessary the sick should 
be speedily removed to Lisbon, all 
was confusion, and dismay. Emma 
had been attacked by a malignant 
fevCr, and swelled the number of 
the sick — she jvas generally de- 
ranged, but at times had lucid in- 
tervals, in one of them they were 
removing her to a waggon to be 
conveyed to Lisbon, when on pla- 
cing her therein, they found her 
pure and youthful spirit had taken 
wing for ever. #JV P. \V. 


LINES IN MEMORY OF — - 

While thougthless thousands careless tread. 

Where loved Louisa sleeps ; 

One living bieast laments the dead. 

And o'er her ashes weeps. 

One bosom heaves the mournful sigh 
O er scenes of past delight 5 
One soul is sad* to know that eye, 

$0 loved, is shut In night. 

Oh! who that plucks the morning flower 
That choffdrthte silent grove, * 

And ^wither in an hour, 

It'^ragrance soar above s— * ? # 

But feels one bright redeeming ray * 

Pfom virtues' tomb arise* 

To think, though what we loved is day 
•The spirit mounts the skies, 

* Thou art noj^ead*' thy spirit lives * 

From sfc atuksorrbw free. 

And, haply from thorite rcgfcgns gives 
One pitying look pm S 4* P. Wf 
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LETTERS FllOM FURTILLA TO PRUDENTIA. 

LETTER, HI. 

Paris. 

Positively I have no patience ed in this metropolis for nothing, a 
with yOli, my, dear Prnjentia, for woman's reign is hut, short, her cm- 
making those linsuoccssful parallels, pirn depends, in a great measure, on 
with a view to reconcile me to my caprice, a little tyranny is all fair, 
oWu country. You may draw as many so I laughed ini moderately at uiy 
lines of comparison as you please, friend’s disco miitu re, and flirted ten 
hut. you will never establish a com- times more than usual with my 
petition, in my mind, much less that aimable volage . Apropos the gay 
superiority, tv Inch you wish to claim, deceivers in Prance, consider that 
for the cold inhabitants of your un- every English woman i sun Homan 
gonial clime : you talk of sincerity; ambulant fa walking romance or 
hang -sincerity, what, has it to do novel), and "that they are sure of 
with the pleasurable, polished itfev. their conquest, by playing the ro- 
tercourse with the World.- — 1 know," , mantic, sentimental, and impassion- 
l will allow it, that a number of wo- ed, what these naughty rakes call 
men of quality, nay, even what you “ filer I'arpour tout pur” and, in- 
would expect to be artless girls, of deed, our poor, simple, sheepish 
my own age, who never enter, or girls, are often taken that way, but a 
cjuit a room without kissing me on girl of talent and high spirit will 
each side of my face, and who call soon sec through these schemes, 
me man coeur, man ange, and mon and will lead her ft dor a tears a fine 
cliou, “my heart, my angel” (the dance in spite of themselves, I am 
other, worn de tendresse , is beyond become quite an v adept at this. 
translation 4 ); I know well that ‘ The countess ( believe to he really 
these persons are not thus tenderly sincere, because her flirt is attached 
attached to me, hut that on the" con- , to no one else, and it favours her 
tracy, they envy and dislike me, plans t<> select me fbr her confidante. 
because I draw off a proportion of Besides, it gives her a kind of a to\i 
admiration from them, although to have me .always of her parties, 
some of them are handsomer than uud it diverts her, in turn, to attend 
myself, eh! bien , what is that to ours, for, you .must, know, that, 
me? one must have sonic female after a number Qf quarrels on the 
companions, ami all these sweet subject, ! have drilled mamma into 
words aM sweet caresses aimASe, and having regular evening parties, and 
at the same time, give one an air into excluding Wl! the English, rx- 
of consideration, arid of being be- cept, occasionally, a girl or two, 
loved in society; besides, if they act mere novices andless attractive than 
with duplicity, on' their Impart, I myself, and who serve as foils to me, 
have also;* left off toy h^e&pun, andodoons Ballantyhe, whom 1 
fatiguing iftuth, and, whilst J lease detest, and who has not yet left 
them to death by ingrossing their Paris, as J was in hopes he would 
beaux, I pretend to think them ail long ago. Now, my dear Pruden- 
candonr and simplicity, and to feel tia, do "not think m^depraved, vitia- 
a reciprocity Regard, evinced by ted, and denatnralwcl, when 1 con- 
bestowing. oiT them tHe same out' fefes that J hold my country women 
y>ard demonstrations of affection ; cheap, and tllat it amuses me to 
one of them was pique an vif {piqued play them off i My affection 
* to the quick,) the other day by my for yon is unimpaired, save only 
^.iicer’s neglect* and ^e h^arq her my iviah ip .combat your stale, 
^Whisper her compahiou, ( Mie^ too re , old-fashioned, potions ; there is an-, 
Maligne than you think; "yes, dear- other reason why! cannot; suspect 
est Prfldentia, I am ittore maligne the countess, namely, that she can 
than tl^y think, quite altered from have , no interest !xt being toy rival, 

, what J.was, 1 have not been school* and, s&ice she is dispo^ o/, shi$ may 

\hlf We beg the young. Ia<lyV P|to|0n, chou J« ( 6$j&gfe; but Why tenderness* 
(l&btrfd pitch upon this veg^ajile ppTerejice to carrot or potato, we know not. 
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safely wish me a few admirers and 
n good match, poor dear love, she is 
not over and above happy in a part- 
ner I tear, for, the other day, on my 
enquiring how she passed her time in 
the country, and what kind of man 
the count was, she put her linger to 
her lip, with an enchanting half 
smile, which means regret., and, 
gently shaking her head, informed 
me that they were not made for 
each other. That is enough for 
me, I shall never hint at the 
subject again, and l am rejoiced 
to think that her fortuun enables 
her to pass lpost of her time in 
Paris, and to amuse herself, “ coui- 
me unc petite Reine /* f have 

found her uniformly my friend, 
whereas La Marquise de Cervolant 
and the Demoiselles de (irandcour 
have played me sonic malicious 
tricks, the first only recommended 
me to her dress-maker, milliner, 
perfumer, plumassicr, jeweller, and 
luir-dresspr, in order to get the 
more time for paying her own ac- 
count, and, indeed, she so encourag- 
ed me to run up an enormous bill, 
that, mamma and J had high words 
about it, the two others always mis- 
led me in the choice of what I 
bought with a view to disfigure me. 
Emilie, in a tirade against the Eng- 
lish, the other night, said that our 
unmarried women exposed their 
necks in a shameful manner, -and 
that we had trop de liberte , and her 
sdster, Josephine, told my inamorato 
that l used rouge$'\m\ I have had 
my revenge since,' by giving twice 
the price which, one of them agreed 
for a h^it and .feathers for a ball, and 
so disappointing her of it* and by 
taking a Wav' the favorite 'cavalier of 
the other, although entre j nous, 1 do 
not care a straw for him ; I am now 
too rusee Tor them all three, Utidl 
have detected; tbb .marquise in .mak- 
ing me pay double what I qught to 
have given for a Variety of articles. 
The, trad&p^Hft here almost ajk 
ways overcharge an English person, 
they consider , them fair garq^ aqd 
think , it 4 1 e autant de prip eur 
fenemi, but tbeify ak in y dear coun- 
tess says, it is shameful for a; Udy 
of rjsnfLjf^ 

and worse again, when personal in- 
terest itt.tbem, but the ' 

' marquise is & complete intriguante, 
and there we will leave heft- 4 £** t 


Would you believe it, iny dear 
girl, that monster Ballantyne has 
taken upon him to he the admirer of 
mamma and of myself? \ always 
hated him, because lie is so ugly, 
and has such mauvaise grace; now 
I abhor him, advice, at best, is a 
sickening drug from .him,— it is 
still worse," it is revolting, — a pretty 
judge indeed of France and of high 
life! One who speaks French com- 
me fine vavhe espagnole (like a 
Spanish cow), and who has been all 
his life engaged in a commercial 
concern. I would sooner die than 
marry the richest merchant in the 
world, no, give me a soldier, a title, 
and a Hit of red ribbon, or some 
other decoration; but to return to 
Ballantyne, he has done all in his 
power to persuade mamma to quit 
Paris, and fo go and mope in some 
hum drum provincial town, and to 
qrtit France entirely next .year. If 
»hc does I vow that I will run 
away. He has dared to insinuate 
that my lancer’s views are not hon- 
ourable, and rouudlv declares that 
all the attention paid by the French 
cavaliers to myself and to my coun- 
trywomen proceed from interested, 
low mercenary motives, or from the 
vice and variety of artful seducers. 
He has presumed to maintain, that if 
a young Englishwoman is elegantly 
dressed, suitably lodged, and if her 
parents keep a carriage, French 
fortune hunters consider her as a 
rich ma$ch, and are on the alert to 
get su&fi* a prize; but if they dis- 
cover that there is no mpney, they 
then endeavdpr to poison her wind!, 
and to make the yoUng creature a 
victim to their pride ai)jd criminal 
passion. Whit a — — , I/imist not , 
say, lie — what a bounce ! the preach- 
ing wretch concluded by giving’ 
examples of bis penetration, " Lady , 
Marrowfat is,” he saki, « the laugh- 
ingstock pf all the young macaronies 
sn Parts, ;1vho find her dinners ex- 
quisite* and the money which she 
loses ^i ecarte 9 most convenient to 
their pocX^ r.and who make her 
carriage thelf qWn, and turn herin- 
to ; ridTfcule; t^ Jhe most merciless, 
manner,' pvera frugal repast of their , 
own $ Mrs.; FiUedmond is eaten up 
by poor an d h<$jftjgardesd\ u cotpe ; 
proud, cdncetjSd^ Und necessitous. 

. LadyLbngdale lends money (o her 
^favourite; and the- 
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Glenowen have got their characters 
completely whispered and gossiped 
away, from their weak mother 
opening her* house to foreigners.’ * 
A pretty account indeed ! hut don't 
believe it; he had the imprudence, 
last week, to snatch up the nouvelle 
Hetoise , and to take it away to the 
library, swearing that it was not tit 
jjO be read by a female, and threaten- 
ing to tell mamma that my lancer 
pi oenred it for me. I f he does, I wil 1 
get him into a duel, if he’ll tight 
that would be tine sport! en attend- 
ant , I have never spoken to him 
since, and never will again. He pre- 
tends, likewise, that the Chaperon 
Rouge, the Bouton de rose 9 and half 
the French plays are an insult to 
delicacy, poor stupid, prosing fool! 
I must now lay down my pen, only 
adding a few lines on the delights of 
Paris and on fashion. Behold my 
list of engagements ! ! ! I. To dme 
at a duke’s, "and to accept of a seat 
in his box at the opera, 2, A giand 
ball to be given on the marq ui se ’s fete, 
I will go, although f begin to hate 
her. 3. To accompany the countess 
to Feydeau, aw amhigu after wa ids, 
4. La Baronne de Blaze ’a aolree, and 
a private concert the same night* 
Four pi ivate circles, with music and 
dancing, and two patties made foi 
the cpunliy, to which I am to go on 
hoi seback* with my swain, unless 


Ballantyne’s pernicious counsel set 
mamma against them, in which 
event, however, I must set the 
countess to work and carry poor 
Ma, by hurprittc , or by see 

how military I am in my expres- 
sions. 

I send you, herewith, the drawing 
of a divine robe, and the pattern of 
a most bewitching bonnet, with the 
monthly fashions. I hope never 
more to see you in clumsy shoes, or 
hats of English manufacture, as 1 
shall take all possible opportunities 
of smuggling over to you those arti- 
cles. 1 advise you to embroider your 
own pocket handkerchiefs, as that 
will be a considerable saving, but 
depend upon my famishing you 
with pattuus, an elegante cannot 
be seen with a pocket handkerchief 
that costs less than a guinea; I 
have got some delights! I have a 1- 
leady sent you some Ptcmh «am- 
brii\ and a purse embroidered in 
beads. Would that 1 could till it, blit 
my modibte ruins me, an 1 m umuais 
one of the race nt \— giip — a — . 
Fare- thee- w ell,foui carriages au* just 
driving up to the door, two <oaihes 
and two rabrioli t% the first lull ot 
belles, the two last loaded with the 
veiy quiuttxbcncc of fashion in the 
otnci sex. 

Your most affectionate mad-cap 
Friend, Fliih illa. 


Oil! WHEREFORE LIES THE IIAUP UNSTRUNG. 


AN IRISH MELODY. 

Oh ! wherefore lies the Ham unstinng, 
When deeds of noblest worth are done ; 
That Harp whose stiings so often sung 
In praise of Rodrick’s mighty son. 

Here let the aged minstrel come 
And break its slumber, for ’tis fit 
It’s voice should be no longer dumb $ 
Go l bid thpbard awaken ft. 

But no! it cannot as of yore 
Gladden the race of Erin’s kings ; 

It’s notes of Triumph now are o’er 
Oppression o’er it sadness flings $ 

Then let the Harp in darkness lie, 
Since Erin’s sons no mo ware free* 
Though glorious in the field they die, 
, ’Tis not for Etfflj!« liberty, w 


S* R. J, 
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Mu. Editor, 

[ shall look forward with pleasure to the appearance of your next num- 
ber, in which you promise to notice my claim to the original idea of the 
“ Dream.’* 5 

In the mean time, allow me to send you a translation of one of the most 
beautiful passages in the admirable “ Lusiadas” of Camoens^-which (if 
worthy) you can insert in the European ; or it may perhaps be of some 
service to you in the Essay, which you doubtless intend writing upon the 
(ienius of the Portuguese * Poet. Should this translation meet with your 
approbation, and be of service to you in any way, I shall be happy to 
follow it up with some further versions of the best passages in the same . 
work. Of Fansliaw and Mickle, 1 can say nothing, except that the latter's 
translation of the description of the Island, gives no idea whatever of 
the original one. 

Your obedient servant, 

March, 1824. II. Ad. 


THE ISLAND. 


Translated from the Oth Booh of the Lusiad of Camoens. 


In the fair Isle three beauteous hills arc seen, 

Their graceful sides with golden grain o’erspread, 
And from their tops, bedeck'd with richest green, 
Clear, limpid.rills their murmuring waters shed. 
Pouring adown the hills their wave serene 

’Twixt the white pebbles of their glittering bed, 
Till in a lovely vale that smiles below 
Their streams co*mingle and united flow. 

There the glad waters form a spreading lake, 

Bright as imagination e'er may deem ; 

O’er it. IoW. bending trees their verdure shake, 

As if they sought within the lucid stream 
To find a mirror, and therein to make 
Their leafy honor mote -decorous sCem yV 
Whilst the resplendent crystal which they grace 
Paints all their beauties in its sparkling face. 

A thousand trees exalt their tops on high. 

Loaded with odorous fruit : — the orange there 
In it* delicious burthen shows the die 
That Daphne boasted in her flowing hair ; 

Whilst here the citron op th^ g round doth He, 

Bent by the yellow weight its branches bear : 
Rich-scented lemons glow among the rest , 

And strive to imitate the^irgm’s breast. , , , ^ ; , 

ihe rustic trees which „ deck the^iiHs ahOyo 
With lehfy coronets of variouSfcue, / , v V 
Are poplars, sacred to the son. of Jove, 

* And lautels, ihto which fair Daphne, grew ; r v . * 

Young myrtles cheriah d by the (Jueen of LeireV" . 
'■-Besides t^plnfe^^Obfk* untrue; . 
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Uplift their verdure, and the cypress rears 
Its tapering branches towards the starry spheres.* 

Pomona all her riches here displays, 

. '.f; Loading with perfumes the deep scented air ? 

Her choicest fruits uncultur’d she doth raise, 

Which without culture, but become more rare : 

The purple- pain ted cherry meets the gaze ; 

.. The grateful mulberry shews its ripeness there; 

And apples, brought from distant Persia’s strand. 

Appear more lusciotfs ina foreign land. 

The large pomegranate its red hues supplies. 

Which e’en thy colors, ruby ! far outshine; 

Loaded with fruit of ripe and unripe dies, 

Twines round the branching elm, the pleasant vine; 

And you, yc pears! which in your structure rise 
Like tapering pyramids, if ye incline 
. To rest upon your" verdant branches still, 

Must yield your sweetness to the sparrow’s bill. 

The fine and glowing tapestry, which oVr . 

The rural earth a varied covering spreads. 

Makes that of Persia be esteemed no more, 

But fresh enchantment on the valley sheds : 

Sejf slain Narcissus’ flowers upon the shorc 
Of the translucent lake incline their heads. 

And sad Adonis blossoms on the plain. 

For whom thou, Paphian Goddesss ! sigh’st in vain. 

The self-same hues shine forth in heaven and earth. 

And ail so beauteous, that ’twere hard to trace 
Whether the colors of the flowers took birth 
'■ From young Aurora’s bright, ethcrial face, 

Or they to her had lent them in their mirth : 

Zephyr and Flora in their sparkling vase 
Had dyed the violets with the hues of love. 

And the red lily blush’d within the grove. 

Queen of the jjbwers, appears the opening rose. 

Whose image dwells upon the maidcu’&.che'ek ; 

The virgin lily its white bosom shows* 

Whtcp the bland tears of early morning streak ; , 

Besides the marjoram, Hyacinth us blows, 

Whose fknveirs, by Phoebus lov’d, of sorrow speak :| 

Gay Chloric with Pomona strives around t 
Birds sing in air, and beasts o’erspvead the ground. 


, * The passage in the original tuns thus:*-*' 

w Est& apoutando o agudo.Cyparieo 
“Para orde bepostoo ethereo Paraiso.” 

Ovid says, in describing the nietarmorpbotd* of Cyparissus, that he began 
“Sideriura gifeilispgefttre cacnmine cofflum.” 
from which parage .the lines of Camoeus would appear io he deri ved. 

-r . - flUD. i 

''.f/* “Etai,oi, 

« Ffos habet inscription.” * .. 

*;Qy,Wct.l0bMl51. H. An. 
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The white swan rings upoUtKe waters clear ; 

Sweet Philomela answer* from the wood ; 

Acteoo, undismayed, beholds appear 

Ifis branching horns within the crystal flood ; 

The s wiftly-footed hare and timorous deer,* 

Spring from their leafy seats in fearful mood ; — 

And little birds to their lov’d nests repair, 

5Vith loaded bill, to fee4 their offspring there. 

Such was the Isle, whose beauty now delayed 
The second Argonauts : they left their fleet. 

And sought the foreti^feere the young nymphs strayed, ' 

And seem’d as wandering with iucantious feet: 

Some touch’d the lyre, upon the cithern played, 

Or made the flute breath inusic soft and sweet ; 

Whilst other’s feign to chase the fleeing brute, 

And, with their golden bows, affect pursuit. 

Unto the Nymphs Dione counsel lent,. 

That they should wander thro* the fields apart, 

Seeming as if to shun the heroes bent, 

And by opposing, lure each noble heart: 

Some, trusting in their native beauty, blent 
Hv nature's hand, paid no regard to art, — 

But each rich ornament had lain aside, 

And sporti d naked in the crystal tide. 

If. An. 


SONNET TO CATHERINE. 


Take these few slips of fancy— take them Kate! 
’Tisall I have, not all I wish to give — 

For 1 an? bankrupt save in love arid prayers ! 

But these for gift and keepsakes, though stern fate 
Envies me all the pride of former state, % , ' 

Shall in my heart,, and fancy, cherish’d Jjve, 

And be the antidotes to wilder carps. 

And I would hope (all hope !) that these tho’ sprung 
Like green spots in a desert, froiri a heart 
Where all but these and love, are dark and drear. 
May win thy favor — tho’ but slightly sung, 

For friendship smiles on ardor, and will wear 


Feb. 


Kind looks on humble onerings, and my art 

Seeks no reward mpre Jessed, .than —bonny Kate! tby cheer. 

4, Poland Street 



t." ■■ - ■ - 1 ■■ * - -e ' 


\ Gaztfile in the original. 
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REVIEW. 

Q1HP**IT VllLCHRUM, TlTBP«, QUID UTlfcE, QUID NON. 



Thu Life and Times of Salvator losophy and politics art* the verv 
Rosa. By tyidy Morgan. 2 vol. negative of literary power, while 
8vo. Lotulorji: Colburn, 1824. they vulgarize anil vitiate every 

thing she attempts. This test of ' 
v There is, perhaps, no living writer put. author’s merit is not more pvc- 
wii^is better known to the reafdtrfg fibrous than unjust. Had Gibbon, 
world than Lady Morgan, and no fdt instance, been tried by it, his 
writer has been treated with more celebrated history of the “ Decline 
unmeasured severity by certain dog- and Fall of the Roman Empire,’* 
malists in literature* She coin- would not have obtained a place in 
me need' her literary career as a no- the library of, any Tory Jn the realm ; 
vo list, in that wild and romantic but where U the library, whether of 
style which characterises the dinrer , Whig or Tory, in which it is not to 
gnlated genius of her native land y be found? But it may he said, 
and from that period down to the ' that Lady Morgan can no more 
present day, the most vindictive cri- "write English like Gibbon than 
ticism has been exercised in a par- she can Greek like Thucydides, 
ticnlar quarter on every thing site The principle, however, still ro- 

has written. The conductors of a mains .the same, so far as re- 

periodical worl*,, which is known gards the criterion adopted by 
to have a powerfnl influence on the ‘‘The Quarterly Review;” for we 
public taste, were among the first contend that Lady Morgan may 

who attacked her ; and it must he write a work of merit even in spite 

told to their shame and reproach, of her philosophy and politics. — 
that hi the furious violence of poll- Nothing can he more ungenerous, 
tical prejudice they have forgotten nothing, more reprehensible than 
the duty of cool, impartial critics. — gratuitous severity in commenting ' 
As for ourselves, we disclaim any on the literary labours of another; 
whh of being included in the list and it is well observed by l)r. John- 
of those on the other side, who are son, that critics would be much more 
always ready to support whatever sparing of their censure were they 
extra vagan t’opinionH Lady, Morgan aware of the 4 diffirnlty\fof writing 
thinks proper to advance. With any work, howeyer indifferent. It 
her principles and opinions we have is far beyond the province of criti- 
nothing to do, further than to exa- cism to give the character of hideous 
mine them by the standard of reason vice to the ultrk liberalism of certain 
and unbiassed judgment* That much speculative opinions, and to exhibit ' 
of what she has written, is not only the ardent effusions of an enthu- 
exceptionable but absurd, r .we must siastic mind in the light of daring 
in fairness to her opponents admit ; immorality. “ The Quarterly Re- 
but that her works deserve the mer- view” has, however, done this in the 
cilcss, indiscriminate censure which instance of Lady Morgan, and proved 
they pronounce upon them we can ■ to the world that it tries the calibre 
never for a moment allow. It is not of authors, not by their literary 
‘ because Lady. Morgan has adapted merit, but by their political Creed.— 
'.Jtbc new,<Jdghf philosophy of the.. The Strictures t^n her <* France” 
French school, and appears before were conceived in the, most ranco- 
as a professed votary at the shrine .' rous .spirit of party feeling, and the 
“inf Rousseau and VgUwe, that she £ of the writer . may be dteco- 
Ipay not be capable of producing a ^ Y£ir£4<f& every Jite* of the foul in- 
.Work, which tft*- good taste, unwell ve^ve. It wbuli appear that he 
good sense of; an enlightened ha^ t^ken up hks pert Joy, no one 
JfbHc, would nojt, foil to approve.— purpose " hut that’ : of vituperative 
4* would seem, ftywever, according j v i«t^aJSt».^ud eou temple te<Fno other , 
1 to^^otlenienof ^ The Quarterly . desigMian , to render the- object of 
that Lady Morgan’s phi- it and ridiculous; It, 
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must be avowed, tlmt lie lias acquitted ' 
himself witl) great eclat in evincing 
the malignancy of note, nor do we 
deny that the work in question fur- 
nished some materials on which he 
might labour with effect, but how 
far lie has succeeded in realizing his 
grand design may be best inferred 
from the readiness with which Mr. 
Colburn, of Conduit-street (a shrewd 
bibliopolist hv the way) is still 
posed to r treat with the deistical, 
jacohinical, ultra-liberal Lady Mor- 
gan. 

Certain it is, that the “Quarterly,” 
has neither silenced her ladyship, nor 
made her moderate in the slightest 
degree the red hot tire of her philoso- 
phy and politicks. The volcanic cha- 
racter of both is as strong as ever, and. 
the gruptive matter shews that the 
crater is still glowingwitli unabated 
intensity. In fact, principles, when 
deeply rooted in the mind, are stub- 
born tilings to deal with, and their 
quantum of error generally deter- 
mines the quantum of obstinacy 
with which they are maintained. 
But though they may be erron- 
eous, or even to a certain extent 
vicious, they are not on that account 
to be com lotted in gross and abusive 
terms, for nothing can justify the 
use of such terms in criticism. Nei- 
ther should the particular principles 
of any writer he confounded with 
his statement of facts, unless they 
are introduced in opposition to 
truth, or with the view of giving to 
falsehood the semblance of reality. 
In laying down this rule with res- 
pect to literary works in general, 
we may apply ‘it more particularly 
to those of such writers,. as Lady 
Morgan, for they require the morn 
forbearance on the part of the critic, 
as it , is, often found difficult to dis- 
sociate their principles from their 
narratives of events and circumstan- 
ces. The principles of Latjjy Mor- 
gan on religion, morality, Md poli- 
ticks, are such as -we can by no 
means approve $ they appear to us 
always lax, and sometimes ^ven li- 
centious, hut so ,loug as she does not 
gratuitous! v obtrude them on us, 
wc shall decline the. disagreeable 
task enquiring into their merits. 
Considered- abstractedly from her 


peculiar opinions on those subjects, 
she seems a pleasing spirited writer, 
who has something to say of cverv 
body, and every thing, and, like all 
exuberant writers, frequently says 
more than she understands. In- 
deed it is obvious that her greatest 
faults arise from the extravagant es- 
timate she has formed of her powers ; 
an estimate that has led her to give to 
one work a title co-extensive with 
the, country to which it refers, audio 
another a designation not less com- 
prehensive or general. We have 
had “ Frauce” by Lady Morgan, 
and “Italy” by Lady Morgan, and 
it is not, improbable hut we may one 
day or' other have u Europe ** by 
Lady Morgan* 

“ The daring * genius who shall dure 
confine.” 

However our business is not now 
with “ France,** “ Italy” or “ Eu- 
rope” but with the “ Life and Times 
o f Salvator Rosa” This is certainly - 
an amusing production, and quite in 
Lady Morgan’s characteristic style, 
hut there appears no good reason- 
why it should have been ushered 
into the world with the title it hears. 
Salvator Rosa, though the great- 
est painter, was by no means the 
greatest man of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, nor is there any thing in his 
name that could render it a point 
d'appui for the events of his times, 
as indicated in the title page of 
a book. But he was a man of cer- 
tain sympathies and predclictions 
which LadtfJVlorgan is known to 
admire, aucTiience she has volun- 
teered herself as his biographer. 
That he was also a man of extraor- 
dinary genius, and an ornament not- 
only to the country of his birth, but 
to the age in which lie lived, it were 
absurd to deny ; but then his 
celebrity doe* not go beyond the 
precincts of the art which he adorned, 
and he is to be regarded’ in ho other 
1 light than that . of a pre-eminent 
painter, distinguishing himself at a 
period wbejfr painting was on the 
decline ifr' the' country where it had 
so^ long flourished;' I r Lady Morga n 
had confined herself fo the biogra- ■. 
phy of Salvator Rosa, viewed in/ 
tliis light, we:sh£>uld say that the' 


* We heir leave to differ, with the able writer of this critique : we think,Jj 
titles of Lidy Morgan’* Wbrklf, pre in perfect harmony with their subjects* M 
as to he** faults, we do hot hesitate to say of them, inquibufdam yitiu ipsa t 
tevtant,^EmTOR .. . ^ ^ - ’ '■ - . * 1 - 
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subject, though not perhaps the most 
interesting she cQwld select, was still 
not unworthy fsf a pen more able 
than hers ‘ tj| do it justice. But 
while she presses to write the life 
of the great Neapolitan painter, she 
enters into ^ loose and rambling 
dissertation iin topics with which 
the object of her romantic adoration 

S ao more to do than the Grand 
a of Tartary. She contrives, 
however, hy a singular synchronism 
peculiarly her own, to connect his 
name with times, events, and cir* 
cuinstances, which ace not more at 
variance with each other, than with' 
the individual in reference to whom 
they are introduced. The work 
commences with an animated sketch 
of the rise and progress of the art 
of painting in Italy, from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth down to the 
close* of the seventeeth century, 
when Salvator Ito 9 a and Carlo Ma- 
ratfi were the last surviving masters 
of all those who bad been the pride 
and glory of the Italian school. 
This introductory chapter is hotter 
written than any part of the book, 
and contains some judicious remarks 
on the causes which tended to pro- 
mote as well as to depress the art, 
under different modifications of po- 
litical circumstances. The next chap- 
ter opens with a violent tirade 
against the reigning dynasty of 
Austria, which is described in terms 
of arch bombast as “ a race which 
in treading on the natural and poli- 
tical rights- of those subjected to its 
leaden sway, has retrograded civili- 
zation by palsying intellect , and 
checked the progress of: science by 
interdicting all freedom of discus- 
sion and play of thought to the ut- 
termost limits of its bayonets and 
its tribunals. This vefiement at- 
tack on the Imperial House of Haps- 
bnrg serves* as' a prelude to Lady 
Morgan’s account of the birth and 
parentage of her hero, artd the pover- 
ty of Vitd'Antojoio Ilosa, the father 
of' the painter, is referred to the 
grinding tyranny "which the des- 
cendants of Charles the Fifth exer- 
cised nil over tile greatest part of 
■\ftaiy, and Naples in particular.* — 
^Front this it might be supposed that 
Signor Antonio Rosa, was a man of 
' consequence, who had become oh- 
Injurious to the ruling powers, and 
£lim .despoiled of his property by 
liottic ‘ act' of oppression. No suen 


thing ; his rank was that of an hum- 
ble architect and land-surveyor; lit? 
had been always in embarrassed- 
circumstances; nor does it appear 
that he had ever felt the displeasure 
of the government in any instance. 
But according to Lady Morgan’s 
logic, it is impossible that in the. 
seventeeth century there could have 
;h$en found Jjn Naples sucli a eharac- 
^ as a needy Agrcmcnsore cd Ar- 
ehitetto , had not the lives and pro- 
perty of the people been subjected 
to the fell eontroul of Bonrbon des- 
potism ! It were a hopeless task to 1 
attempt to ; follow her Ladyship 
through allher wild and rapid di- 
gressions. She is every moment 
cither straying away from her hero, 
or forcing him into situations where 
lie has no business to appear. From 
the delineation she gives of his cha- 
racter, it would seem that he was in 
disposition impetuous, ardent, and 
enthusiastic, with a sensibility alive 
to all the linest impressions of na- 
ture, and a heart sincere, open, and 
disinterested. He cultivated with 
assiduity the art in which his fame is 
so proudly established, and in youth 
he is said to have distinguished him- 
self hy bis proficiency in poetry and 
music. He had in the outset of -his 
career to struggle with the most 
appalling difficulties, for he found 
himself on the death of his father 
heir to no other bequest than the 
support of his widowed mother and 
a helpless family, who had now no 
earthly means of subsistanct?, except 
what an unknown gnd unprotected 
youth of eighteen could procure hy 
his pencil. The frying, emergency, 
however* only served to place the 
character of the son and brother in 
a more amiable light. Salvator 
Rosa, Whoso works are at this day 
the boaSt of every rare collection; 
laboured for the revmditori, or stall- 
merchants of Naples, and sacrificed 
the pflfle of genius to the necessities 
of his kindred. We make aii ex- 
tract, as the highest tribute we can 
offer to his worth ; and the feeling 
in which it is writteit would of itself 
be sufficient to redeem ffiany of the 
faults which a sense of duty, obliges 
us to censure in his enthusiastic . 
biographer. ' ^ 

Such, bowevor, was bis poverty,. at, 
the moment which required all the ad- 
vantages which the mechanism of the* 
art could lend his genius, that he was 
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unnble to purchase the canvass to paint 
oir, and was reduced to the necessity 
of execuling his pictures upon that 
primal paper on which his boyish ta- 
lents had first displayed themselves. 
Tints .pressed* the young and obscure 
landscape-painter of tteuell? had no 
chance of appearing in the arena where 
the Spngnuolotto, the Lan franco, the 
Oonicnichino, and their protected pu- 
pils, were deputing the prize of prfi-y K 
eminence. !n want and privation, ana ■ 
destitute of that tranquillity of mind su, 
necessary »o the concentration of 
genius on its subject, the only market 
open to him wn^ the inisetab*'* bulk of 
one of these few rcrerendifoi i who 
then, as now, held their stand for 
second-hand, damaged, and valueless 
goods in the Sfrada della Carita. 
Thither, after having worked in his 
desolate garret all day, in view of 
penury and its concomitant discontent, 
the young artist was wont to repair at 
night, and timidly hovering near the 
old boffaf'i of his virtuoso Shylock, to 
seize some propitious moment for en- 
tering, and drawing from bmieaih his 
threadbare cloak one of those exqni- 
sito designs which have since contri- 
buted to his immortality. It is no 
stretch of the imagination to suppose 
him grouped with his shrewd chapman . 
beneath a flame of a pendant lamp, 
such as still lights the similar shops of 
Naples, holding up one of his pictures 
for the old man’s observation; bis own 
fine face with its “ African colouring”’ 
and passionate expression of impatient 
indignation, contrasting with the wizard 
look which escapes front under the 
Jew’s large flapped, yoJIow hat, while 
he affectedly underrates a work of 
which he well know^ all the merit. 
At last the purchase is made, and the 
miserable pittauce is given;, that 
“ scarcissimo ptezso" .which hardly 
sufficed to satisfy with a “ vile mor- 
sel," the famine of those who depended 
solely on Salvator’s exertions, even for 
this scanty sustenance. 

« From tliis deplorable state of ex- 
treme indigence he was at fongth 
rescued, not by the bounty, but by 
the interested liberality of Lanfran- 
co, who was at the time the principal 
1 painter in Naples, and the lead^ of 
an eminent school. Lanfranco hap- 
pening to see one 'of the pictures of 
the voung artist , thus exhibited at a 
stall, wa^ so struck with its bold and 
animated character that he immedi- 
ately purchased it at a higher price 
than the* sagacious chapman ..bad any 
reason to expect, and on hisjetUrri 


home desired his pupils to buy up 
all the pictures they conld find 
marked with the name S almtoriello, 
for the unknown aspirant was ac- 
customed to affix that diminutive to 
his hasty productions. In this Lan- 
fanero consulted rather the interests 
of the art than of the individual; 
for though he afterwards became 
acquainted with Salvator, it docs 
no 1 appear from anv'good authority, 
that be extended his patronage to- 
wards him further than by giving 
a price for his works which called 
them intn*some degree of request. — 
The young painter, however, stilt 
remained poor, ami it was not until 
after lie had experienced, in num- 
berless instances, the moody frowns 
‘of wyward fortune, thar he at 
length succeeded in gaining a cele- 
brity which the jealousy of eotern- 
porary rivals endeavoured in vain 
to diminish. He visited Home, and 
Florence, and in the latter city, 
which may be considered the Athens 
of Italy, nothing could have been 
more flattering than the reception 
he met with, particularly at Court, 
where he was lu the highest favour. 
Ho closed his earthly career at 
Home, after having encountered 
more hostility, and achieved more 
for his. art than any painter of the 
age in which he had lived. Before 
we conclude our notice of the work 
now -before us, wc must observe that. 
Lady* Morgan’s style is, as in all her 
former works, bold, diffuse, and 
where the subject admits, highly 
poetic. There is, an air of fresh- 
ness and originality about all her 
descriptions arid details ; . and wo 
can assure our readers tYiat they 
will have no occasion to complain 
of ennui in going through the? 1 pair 
of volumes which she has devoted 
to the “ The Life and Times df Sal- 
vator Rosa.” 


Relative Taxation ^ or Obser - 
* rntions on the Impolicy of Tax- 
ing Malt , Hopty *Beer> Soap , 
Candles , and • Lmiher , &c. By. 
Thomas London : Sher- 

wood and Co.* and J. Harding, 
8vo. pp., 232, 7*. 6tf. 

The work before us is one of 
those few publications relative v te| 
political economy, from which we ca»| 
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derive either pleasure or instruc- 
tion. Written with great'pcrspicnity, 
every sentence is intelligible to 
the meanest capacity, t'or v the au- 
thor’s stylp is as lucid as his senti- 
ments; this is much to say of a 
work avowedly written on an ab- 
stract subject.* Besides the topics 
ipentioned in our title, Mr. Vaux 
'twits of the manner in which the 
taxes, there mentioned, affect the 
different kinds of land whether in. 
grass or tillage, and their constant 
tendency to encreaso pauperism.* 
he also gives reasons for substituting 
a tax on property, and concludes 
with an enquiry into the . effects 
arising from perpetuating the land- 
tax. This abstract of the contents, * 
must satisfy our readers of. the 
broad and comprehensive view which 
the author attempts to take of the 
important subject of the relative 
taxation of land ; and we hope that 
our observations will induce the 
reader to consult the work itself, ra- 
ther limn be satisfied with our ac- 
count of it, especially as we do not 
follow the modern practice of critics ; 
that of gutting a work of its most 
valuable contents, and clothe them in 
our own critique, rather than hon- 
estly give them in extracts from the 
author to whom alone they belong. 
The observations which ive think 
ourselves called upon to make on 
this occasion, will be merely practi- 
cal, and which we should have much 
rather seen in the work. under our 
consideration. 

We see in the work before us such 
a sincere desire to ameliorate the 
situation; not only of the practical 
farmer, but also of the poor friend- 
less labourer, that we cannot con* 
tine ourselves to a simple and per- 
haps barren expression o( our ap- 
probation 5 we will endcuvour to 
catch the mild light of philanthropy 
shining in every page of Mr. VauX> 
work, and suffer its heat to warm us 
into arguments, alike beneficial to 
the farmer and his labourer. Ac- 
tuated with dhis desire, we shall 
iningHin our account of this work 
some jpf iginal observations, which 
ourselves may prove use* 
the closes: of society for 
which they are intended, and they 
may ivithout inutility, prove 

u sort of running commentary upon 
the text of <n»r author. 


Taxation, [March, 

As the repeal of the assessed taxes 
is to come under the immediate con- 
sideration of Parliament, Mr. Ma/ 
berlv having given notice of motion 
to that effect, it. would he perhaps 
beneficial to members, to peruse the 
reasons given by Mr. Vaux, why 
such repeal should give way to the 
abolition of other taxes, affecting, 
infinitely more, the lowest classes 
of society The tax on Malt alone, 
deservedly reprobated by Mr. Vaux, 
is more burthensome to the pooi 
and to agriculture, than all the 
assessed taxes put together. The 
duties on Malt, and particularly 
those on beer, we shall comment 
upon before we conclude this article, 
and shall clearly point out how 
cruelly the poor are affected by them. 
We are by no means of opinion, that 
the repeal of the assessed taxes should 
precede the abolition of all other 
taxes, for we do not coincide with 
the reasoning adopted by the advo- 
cates of this measure, that the re- 

{ )t*al of those taxes would bring 
lomc the absentees, who are now 
spending their money in foreign 
countries ; this repeal would only 
pai tiajly affect those who have left 
England for what is ptilitely called 
prudential reasons, or, in other 
words, to shun their creditors ; these 
gentry for the most part, arc too 
deeply involved to receive any sen- 
sible good from such a measure, and 
perhaps their return would be more 
injurious than beneficial to the 
country. 

Mr.* Vaux says, with great truth, at 
the opening of his first chapter; — 

There is perhaps no subject, on 
Which a greater di versity of opinion has 
been entertained, than that ot taxation; 
and the taxes affecting agriculture ap- 
pear to be still more complicated than 
all the rest. 

To follow taxation from its source 
to its utmost ramification, tracing it 
in all its complicated windings 
through the Daedalian maze formed 
by agriculture, comhiercc, and manu- 
facture requires patient investigation, 
extensive knowledge, critical acu- 
men, and in ting.. the greatest intel- 
lectual abOUjfc j .Mtr.fjvaux has can* 
tio usly .abstained from entering A n to 
fttfeb a wide and arduous field: he 
confines himself to agriculture alone, 
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mentioning the other two only as 
they may incidentally happen to 
hear on his arguments. Still we 
cannot, help discovering, that 51 r. 
Vativ seems desirous to make manu- 
f letures and commerce of less na- 
tional important than agriculture; 
ho joins the general cry of political 
economists in asserting that agricul- 
ture, if not the only, is at least the 
chief cause of our national prosper- 
ity, ami that commerce ami manufac- 
tures are to be considered of much 
inferior importance. We are not of 
this opiji'cu : the history of l lie 
world affords no example of a na- 
tion, purely agricultural oy pastoral, 
ever becoming ipso facto great, hut 
many it.sf antes may he adduced of 
the greatness of a people purely 
commercial, in the infamy of so- 
ciety, after the first dawn of civiliza- 
tion had beamed on the darkest 
cloud of intellectual night, the pre- 
datory and vagrant life of the hunter 
was resigned for the less rude avo- 
’cations of the pastoral or the agri- 
cultural state; these, in their turn, 
partially resigned their power over 
man to a more intellectual pursuit, 
that of commerce; which, in its turn 
also, gi\es wav to manufactures as 
denoting a Mill higher progression 
of national intellect. Agriculturists* 
in general, appear not to he sensi- 
ble of the benefits they derive from 
commerce, which, in old countries 
where population bears hard on 'the 
supply of food, shows itself in rural 
discoveries and inventions; and in 
new countries, where land is cheaper 
than labor, it manifests itself in the 
purchase and sale of lands, and in 
the procuration of every means con- 
ducive to an cncrease of the incipient 
population. We must, however, 
never forget that agriculture, com- 
merce, and mamifacttf&s pre three 
prolific sisters, from whom wfe de- 
rive all the comforts of social exist- 
ence ; our gratitude and our encour- 
agement should therefore be equally 
extended to the. three, preferring 
rietthcr one nor the other ; although 
it must be. confessed that it fa to 
ma n n fact u res and , coin morce, and , 
not to agriculture, 5 that England, 
owes its p^?en threat ness among 
nations, herjaw^ \vtd her liberties; 
A gri c u i#r^sho wc ver, forms so large 
a portion of oational pro^ef ity, that 
the keenest attention pi 
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mei>t -should be incessantly turned 
to its welfare ; but we should at the 
same time guard ourselves from 
falling into a contrary extreme, 
which would lead us to exaggerate 
the temporary evils it may suffer, 
and to sacrifice other important 
interests in order to give an undue 
share of assistance to this branch 
of public prosperity. Influenced by 
these considerations, wc cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Vaux, like many 
¥ other writers, lays too much stress 
on the recent distresses of agricul- 
ture: they appear to think it possi- 
ble, that- these distresses could 
arrive at such a height as to cause 
all the lands of this country to lie 
unfilled, or be so partially culti- 
vated as to occasion famine. In the 
present slate of the arts it is utterly 
impossible that agriculture can ever 
arrive at this pitch of misery in 
England : the p resent race of land- 
lords and farmers may he ruined, or 
even annihilated, but their destruc- 
tion and removal would only make 
way for a new race, who, proceeding 
under more favorable circumstances 
as to rent and manner of living, 
would till the land afresh, and to 
much greater advantage than their 
* predecessors ; for cultivators of the 
earth will always he found until the 
produce ceases to be rcfgulated by 
the demand : an anomaly that never 
did and never can occur. 

That agriculture is of primary 
importance to every nation, none 
can doubt, therefore the proof of 
such a self evident proposition, 
would be a waste of words. In the 
language of our author, therefore, 
(page 22,) we must say, 

u That a host of evils roust unavoid- 
ably emsue from a scarcity of food ; 
and that a supply, independent of 
other nations, most prove a national * 
.benefit” 

. , To prevent a scarcity or an ex a- , 
berant abundance, to approximate 
the ratio between demand and sup- 
ply, and, by a tyi.se encouragement 
and protection of tmtw produce, to 
prevent the ^necessity of Importa- 
tion, should, hi) the constant endea- 
vor of the statesman, anxious for 
his country's good. Is it nof, 
therefore, the interest as wellfts the ' 
duty of every land n^ner in the. 
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kingdom, to induce his tenants to 
to bring their corn into the market 
on the first approach of importa- 
tion prices . Scarcity may be 

created by unfavorable seasons; un- 
expected demand, or even by a 
previous exuberant abundance, often 
produced by the supply exceed- 
ing the demand, in consequence 
of which land is thrown out of cul- 
tivation, and, subsequent harvests 
*iot being as prolific as usual, a 
scarcity ensues. Natural causes, 
however, never effect a sup<*rabund- ' 
ancc permanently injurious to tho"‘ 
interests of agriculture : the occa- 
sional returns of excessive produc- 
tion, caused by seasons unusually fa- 
vorable to vegetation, are followed 
by seasons less productive, and the 
equilibrium is always restored be- 
fore any permanent or serious injury 
can result. This would always be 
the case with every thing, were na- 
ture left to operate without the inter- 
ference of art, but man is in an arti- 
ficial state, and nature herself must 
be made to bend to his fancied inter- 
ests. It is a well known coincidence 
that superabundance and scarcity, 
like all other extremes, produce 
the same effect: hence it is that 
land may be said to he inexhaust- 
ible, and that its fertility can 
never be destroyed. v ' Mr. Vaux 
is, therefore, deservedly seVerc on 
the following expression of Mr. 
Malthus: — “ It is in the nature of 
land to degenerate.” This assertion 
Mr. Vaux combats, and we think 
with success ; for it cannot be denied 
that land has never a tendency to de- 
generate, unless when under inju- 
dicious modes of cultivation. Every 
crop consumes a large portion of 
the pabulum necessary to vegetable 
growth* which must be supplied by 
a judicious course of cropping, and 
the application of manure, or land 
will certainly, in the end, become 
sterile : but even should this sterility 
take place and the land be utterly 
abandoned, the corrective and equal- 
izing hand of rtature will, in course 
of jtime, restore its -exhausted pa- 
tient Jby medflfcjof rest, the influence 
of seaipps, and the decay of -vege- 
table substances that may aecident- 
aljy^ grow upon it, and its former 
will gradually be restored. 
For tfet^refcsou Mr. Vaux’s position 
is trUo; litld: land, of itself, has no 
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natural tendency to degenerate, but 
to improve; it “is to the unskilful 
cultivator, and not to nature, that 
any temporary deterioration of the > 
earth’s fertility should bc'altrihuted. 
Mr. Vaux is, moreover, perfectly 
justified in stating, in opposition to 
Mr. Malthus — 

That laud in cultivation, With pro- 
per management , would continue to 
produce, on the aggregate, nearly 
- double the quantity, which it docs with 
ordinary management. 

And in another place (page 60). 

“ If it should be said that cultivation, 
by opening the earth, ‘exposes it to the 
action of the atmosphere, and that this 
action exhales a great portion of its 
vegetative properties : I reply, there 
• is not a single particle lost, but the 
earth is constantly enriched by sup. 
plies of generative matter from the re- 
turn of its own exhalations, which re- 
store those vegetative principles and 
virtues that had emanated from it. — 
This is as well known to the fall owe r 
as to the philosopher. Perhaps the 
strongest argument that can be ad- 
vanced by those who maintain, that 
it is in the nature of laud to degene- 
rate, is, that its properties are exhaust- 
ed by production ; but this argument 
can have no weight when we reflect, 
that all productions are ultimately con- 
verted into manure, and this manure 
again returned to the soil, and restores 
all the properties of which they had 
deprived it. 

We wish to make some observa- 
tions chiefly applicable to the most, 
numerous class of farmers, the cul- 
tivators of inferior soils, whose situ- 
ation under the difficulties which, 
more or less, have oppressed the 
farming interest for years, has cer- 
tainly neon peculiarly unfortunate : 
nevertheless their case is suscep- 
tible of very great amelioration, if 
not of a radilid cure. Many evils of 
a latent nature attend them, which 
not being so easily detected, or 
rather so easily explained, we shall 
pass’over; otherwise we should ex- 
tend this article far beyond the 
bounds of that space which we arc 
able to allot ,to" any subject however 
imjjortaut. Fdt<V $simssion of those 
evu$ arising principally from ano- 
malous taxation, we mqst refer our 
readers to the sensible, judicious, 
and philanthropic sentijments con- 
tained hvtfie work. before us; con- 
fining £ur observation^ to a few 
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points which chiefly affect the inter- cultivated land, or of some worn out 
t sts ami the cornfoi ts of the* fannoi garden, orchard, or hop ground, 
and his Liboureis Their pride seems to be as rapacious 

It must have been obsened by as then ignorance, they would 
oveiy one who has attended to the tonmrise in then extensive grasp a 
distresses of the agriculturists, that whole distnct, and instant es may he 
i gieat part of their misery has pioducod uhue small farms (tiom 
been occasioned by the artificial and fifty to one hundred a< us each) 
sickly state into which they had* have been consolidated into one, 
perhaps unavoidably, been drawn which does not produce so much 
by a previous, unexampled state of wlieat^ as one ot the small farms* 
piosperity, which elevated them when it was cultivated a pte\ tons 
beyond their former place in society, tenant. This observation leads us 
and i endued them the less able to to the subject of gioat and small 
hear the blighting howns of inis for- f farms, 4 subject which maybe dis- 
tune. Like indigenous plants toi a missed in few words, although it 
long time kept In a hot house; as has often occupied much unneces- 
soon as they are returned to their sary attention. The piopricty of 
natuial situation, their sickly and dividing an cbtite into large or 
pit matme giow th is unable to beat small turns depends on the tact, 
the change tiom a state of ait to a whttlui it be the natuial opuation 
stale of n ituie. ot events or the torced cflec t ot lg- 

One evil ot considerable' ludgni- norance or caprice. There is a de- 
tiule undei ninth the fanner has al- maud and supply in this case as well 
wijb libourtd, and the bailey a& in every othei . it the demand 
grower in p irtieulai, is Ins anxiety among farmers foi luge' farms be 
to pioe uii a I uge puce rather than great, price's $ie high, pi oil ace 
emieie the' quantity and quality made plentiful by foiccd cultiva- 
ot his pioilue e This anxuty has tion, and wages (including the 
been so pit valent in many corn dis- poors* latcs) are also high. When 
tncts, that it has there become the a 1 evulsion in puces takes place, 
gencial opinion among farmers, and plenty continues, m is encieaseel 
that a bad haivest is moie profitable by a diminution of demand, fuims 
to them than a good one ; that it is are again 5 subdivided, anel wages 
better to giow a shoit crop and sell hcai a relative decline, therefore 
it at a high price, than be troubled to the agtirultuial population and 
with a larger crop and sell it at a to the public', inasmuch as the sup- 
rompaiatrvely i educed price. Those ply of tood is affected, whethei 
wlio innlei stand f aiming best, will m urns are great or small is a matter 
best know bow to appro* iatc this of perfect indifference. The grand 
iui row -minded and short-sighted question is, do the farmeis obtain 
policy. The obstinate adhesion of /rqm the land as much produce as 
the common fanners to a certain it is able to bear? Neither great nor 
mode of cultivating the land de- small fai ms affect this question any 
rived fiom their ancestors is well moie than a gieat or xtuall house 
known ; one instance we cannot adds to the family of a labourer. t 
omit, because we think it the source The piodtue of the soil depends not • 
of most of the others. The produo- on the division of land, in 4 country 
tion of corn is the yock on which like England, but mainly on the 
they split, and their greediness to industry and intelligence of the 
obtain a large produce* by nm of formeis. r 

k large bieadth of acres, has blinded v J We are tbchned tp think that the 
them t6 the possibility of growing prim obtained at present are remu* 

& much laiger quantify from Imff * neratibg toU rgaJjy g^J , former,' 1 
the extent* Is is notorious 0 bit v and iyoulOjj V the sug* 

who have inliwL among arffefti* gestfqn of cwfcfariv^to the 
that their oopTboUton tuhpfffiihe reolhya! of %%m taxes* worried 
number qf aormivmh'' pfm into 'eflfece/ Mle 'great ftpudh ara- 
and not On tiie $ble farming m tight Awie£ ha$ been 

per «cr<r the comp$rati$Iy triding*tteofioa 
« o^ycrwtWtiMwws $ *lo sl^p frt# .nuaiM^Mb? a 

*ce*4»«rt*l nr.^’4-*-oi »if fare* la b*lf «aiwo«|f^ 

X> ft, * **•“ * *• - 
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be, and the quality of the carcase 
and of the wool is attended to by 
only a few of the beat farmers. The 
time however is arrived when only 
really good farmers can stand their 
ground, and it may not prove unin- 
teresting to them to see the* practice 
of agriculture deserted by dandy 
’squires and purseis of ships; a dif- 
ferent course from theirs must be 
pwMftied, and excess of capital) with 
frivolous accomplishments, 


vidual of those who are engaged in 
agriculture, is in the least degtee af- 
fected by the window tax, as their 
cottages or tenements have not more 
than six windows each, and are 
therefore exempt. The question of 
the malt and beer taxes is of such 
vital importance to the poor, that 
Vlte cannot refrain from enter ing into 
the subject with earnestness and 
somewhat at Urge, enforcing the 
;s Of Mr. Vaux bv some oh- 


arguments < 

serrations which we have* gathered 


must 

f ive w <i v to a real knowledge of 
usiness: the dairy must again the oft-trodden field of experience, 

become a leading object of domestic ' Mr. Vaux says, (page 37,) 
caic, and nothing should be con- 


sumed in the house but the produce 
of the fat m, except on extraordinary 
occasions. We do not despair of 
seeing happy times for the farming 
interest, when the simplicity, econo- 
my, and industry of former times 
shall be blended with the intelli- 
gence, liberality, and polish of the 
present period. Then, indeed, will 
the farmer be a contented and hap- 
py being, and in proportion to his 
own want of envy will become the 
envy of others. Then, indeed, ant( 
not till then, may exclaim with 
the most polished of poets, who was 
also a farntei , 

O fortunatos nimtuui, sqg si bona 
uorint, ^ 

Agricolas ! 

The subject most strenuously ad- 
vocated by Mr. Vaux is the repeal 
of the duties on malt, hops, beer, 
soap, candles, and leather ; and if 
wc are of opinion that these taxes 
should be repealed in preference to 
the assessed taxes, how much more 
must we lament the priority given 
to the silk tax ; a measure, whose 
merit lies only in the ministerial ac- 
knowledgement of the principles of 
free trade. Part of the London 
press have lately been strongly ad- 
vocating tbe repeal of the Window 
tax, which would not be of ‘the 
slightest benefit to the poor, and 
of no sensible consequence to the 
former ; and, When put in competi- 
tion wijh tb&J&eal of the duties on 
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it sinks inttf con- 
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fit be calfyd not only 

just, but even praise 

ceply any part of twe r ^ quarts < 
stilly no onejndi* * ps esr 



The malt tax Is not only impolitic 
in its own nature, but absolutely un- 
just, by~4enyiug to the labourer as 
much of that beveia«jc (beer) which is 
the produce of his h mdv, as is absolutely 
necessary to enable him toieproduce it. 

This observation i* judicious and 
humane, and its tiuth siaicely need 
be enforced, for it must be well 
known, that in corn distiii Is ,i sin, ill 
addition is made to the w ii»es »>t the 
labourer in lieu of the beu to uhnh 
he was previously entitled. This 
pecuniary addition was never equi- 
valent to the rnoncy-woith of the 
beer resigned, for the labourci being 
the weaker of the contrai ting par- 
ties invariably suffeis, and it may. 
be easily interred, that the farmer 
would not enter into this voluntary 
contract, unless he knew bihisclf to 
be benefited by it. This arrangement 
more particularly prevailed in times 
of encreasiog prices, and during an 
apprehended or real scarcity. As it 
may he beneficial to the poor that this 
practice should he prevented in fu- 
ture, it being hardly possible to make 
this arrangement without injury to 
either the termer or the labourer, we 
will prove' Ife injustice. Previous 
to this allowance of money for beer, 
the labourer claimed, by long pre- 
scriptive right, a quart of beer per 
{fiqn together with an unlimited, 
quantity of small beer, which we wily 
average at a daily consumption of 
two quarts t— asa pretended equiva- 
lent ter the remm^ation of this 
ewed the i&- 
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the most reasonable {dices, and sec 
how the duount stand*. 

s. d. 

6 quarts ot good beer, at 5d. 2 6 
12 quarts of small beer, at 2d. 2 0 

4 6 

Thus the quantity of be#»r to 
which the pool labourer was en- 
titled, hy the mot ancient of all 
lights, preset iption, amounts to 
lsdid , and he is allowed only Is fid, 
by his < mnloycr. lly this* means 
the wi etched inheritor of po\crty 
and toil is defrauded of three shill- 
ings out ot tom shillings and six- 
pent e ; losing in this transaction 
two kundud pei rent! Hut is the 
i aimer, or lather the employed 
alone to blame in this haidbaigain? 
no, be is not, and that makes the 
“•rand difficulty which it is not easy 
to sui mount. It would be unjust to 
e\ptct that the fanner can give his 
laboiiKi ts fid. per week instead ot 
beei, because no inconsumable por- 
tion ot this Is fid. is created by 
duties a (Tec *iug beei made for sale, 
Mhicbdo not affect the beer made by 
the iarnim, and which be had pre- 
viously supplied to bis labourer. — 
Nevertheless the former knows Very 
well that hr cannot blew the six 
quaitsof good and the twelve quarts 
of small beer for Is. 6d., and, per- 
haps, for not less than twice that 
sum ; thereloi e is ho anxious to 
make this unfair contract. Theie is 


toxication, and other riotous ex- 
cesses; how different would the 
state of the labourer be, the agricul- 
tural labourer in paiticular, if our 
advice of giving malt and hops in- 
stead of money or beer were follow- 
ed. The quantity of malt and hops 
should be calculated from the cost 
of 1 the beer which was pievumslv 
supplied by the farmer ; if the beei 
cost the farmer, being made by him- 
self and not by the brewer, 3s. a 
ytek for each labourer, then he 
should distribute in malt and hops 
f&cxr times this an ount eveiy month ; 
and, as anothei advantage to the 
poor and unfiiendecl labouier, with- 
out being an injury to the farmer, 
the malt should not be purchased of 
a malstei, as is usual with house- 
keeper whose consumption is com- 
paratively trifling, but thepiactne 
of sending bailey to be malted 
should he pursued, the farmer pay- 
ing the usual price for malting, vi/. 
Is fid. per quartet, and receiving the 
benefit of alt the enerease. Thus 
the farmer procuring his malt at a 
much cheaper late, would be able to 
give the laDouiei a pi eater quantity 
without injury to himself. We are 
convinced, if this apparently trifling 
alterutioq were made in fat our of 
the labourer, his moral and social 
situation would be improved almost 
beyond calculation : his home would 
he' endeared to him; his wife and 
family receiving greatei benefits 
would feel towards him an encreas- 


only one way by which a commuta- 
tion tor beer vatu be made * without 
injuring one or othei of the paities ; 
a way that is already, partially fol- 
lowed by many large arable farmers 
during harvest time. We ifcean the 
practice of giving the- labourer malt 
instead of beer or money ; this 
would have a most beneficial effect 
on the morals and comforts of 4 $he 
; for if malt were ' 


ed affection ; 'finally, the stream of 




ad vintages would be to the working 
classes, they would not exceed those 
which the landed interest, in geuerfcl, 
r would derive from the consequent 
en creased consumption of malt this 
practice would occasion. The sub* 
8 ti tuition of malt for money instead 


home to be brewed, and his wife and Insisted upon as long m any tax, 
children would derive a part pf tlm/however srogdl, is levied upon malt 
benefit. If a laj^OOrdr receives %oney^ or beer ; as i x t w«?f»^»terially re- 
instead of MsltetfW fc* gois mbit dues the number v offBmd* mfoetised 
to a public famf, consumPpPie by ferewerAM publicans. ^ 
whole of{ it hin&fclf, and^lwsHows These observations pj&Jfce the fai- 
a deleterious compound inferior in foey of that of Burke, quoted by 
quality atuf quantity to that >Vbich Mr, Vaux (bfcte 3J,W* In tbeuase 
he lw* resigned in # Ills 4 of the farmer a&d laWbjjM ikelrih- 
master; this habit frfl- lerests are al a^q it 

fluent visits to the aVboww and mil Is lmpos*lbty that 
its usual concomitant*, la*ine^$*|p- va^beumerdui, to wnejj pwtjr.'^ 



This is undeniable when their con- hurprlse many landed proprietors 
tracts ate frc*> but they can seldom is lien they lead in this treatise, for 
or never be free whep wages are so the first time, that their good land is 
low that the labourer is obliged to not so much taxed as their had la ml : 
seek iclief from the parish. Can that an arable farm worth ten shil- 
thc commtftation for beer allow ance lings per acre pays one hundred per 
be said to be a ftee rontract? the cent, in direct taxation — whereas 
smallness of the sum given in lieu % grass farm, worth two pounds pci 
of beer proves that the contract is acre, pays at the rate of only twelve 
nUt free, aud the advantage being and a half per cent, in direct taxa- 
alP on one side, such a contract tion. As this is, peihaps, that part 
would not be continually; repeated , pf the work most likely to excite the 
if it was virtually free. €bntraGttf£buriosity of the landed interest, and 
with indigent dependents can onlp* also most likely to he beneficial to 
be free when labour bears a remutw^ proprietors and occupiers in general, 
idtiug price, and then only in the we will extract a few of Mr. Vaux’s 
case of the best labpurers who en- sentiments V 


gage in task-work, a mode of in- 
dustry above all otheis most condu- 
cive to the independence and hap- 
piness of the labouring classes ; and 
by which are encreased not only the 
moral but the physical energies of 
the people. Task-work, we are sure, 
is more common in those places 
where the populacejba less sunken in 
ignorance, and is ode of those widely 
spreading and numerous benefits 
that flow from elementary education. 
A previous accurate knowledge in 
workmen of the quantum of labour 
necessary to execute a job, a know- 
ledge always more easi& acquired 
by tnoselabourers who are instructed 
in the elements of arithmetic, will 
teach him to economise his strength 
as well as his time, — both to the task- 
worker equally valuable. By this 
two-fold economy he is enabled to 
perform twice the usual quantity of 
labour that he performs when work- 
ing, by the day, in the fields, un- 
der circumstances which mako him 
much more a slave than an intel- 


ligent being, with sluggish horses, 
his companions in ignorance, in 
toil, and in precarious nourishment. 
Task-work is not only bene$#al to 
the labourer but to the public at 
large; to him it brings tndepen- 


If any kind of lapd ought to be 
taxed more heavily than it's relative 
value would warrant, it should be that, 
the pioduce of which can be brought 
to market at the least possible expense, 
as the risk of ruin would necessarily 
be the least to the producer. This is 
obviously grass laud, which at picsent, 
aud for many years past, bears no pro- 
portion, comparatively, of direct taxa- 
tion, and of indirect taxation, it bears 
still less. ***** 
To place the substance of the reason- 
ing which ( have hitherto advanced on 
this sqjbdect, m the clearest and most 
conoise point of view, I shall give a 
table of the different values of different 
soils to the owners and to the revenue ; 
in which may be perceived dt a glance 
the enormous difference between the 
taxes paid by grazing and those by poor 
arable land. It is not to be expected, 
indeed, that the calculations in this 
table will hold good in all instances, as 
a thousand different circumstances may 
cause an alteration in the relative values 
of land. 

14 The reader will therefore make the 
necessary allowances, when he reflects, 
that I most be guided solely by the 
usual differences that exist between 
tb& tax£s paid by different soils, but 
these allowances will not affect the 
force of my general argument^ and I 
da not hesitate to affirm, that, if Mjfy 
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cultivator, and to the revenue, I [shall 
not take into account the diminution 
caused in the cultivator's profit by tithe 
and poor rate**, which, in numerous in- 
stances, strip both the owner and oc- 
cupier of evciy shilling. 

inferior barley land, rented at 10*. 


revenue derives but little. These land* 
arc generally remote from all Luge 
towns, the land in their vicinity being 
chiefly confined to the production of 
hay, tnilk, vegetables, and fruit. There 
ate considerable quantities of land in 
the neighbouihood of every huge town 


an aero, will yield, on an average, about i in Great Britain, which, though nof 


twenty bushels per acre, four bushels 
of which arc generally reserved for 
seed, leaving sixteen bushels for excis- 
able grain This ci op it produces abbut 
once in five years. Thcavciage pro- 
duce, then,* will be three bushels and , 
one-fifth a year, per acre, which, when 
conveiten into malt, will pay in duty 
alone 2#. 6c?. per bushel, equivalent to 
10*.* per acre annuity. These four 
bushels, at four barrels to the quaiter, 
and 10*. a barrel duty, would yield to 
the revenue one pound per acre ; but 
as the duty on beer and ale produces 
but half as much to the revenue as 
malt, it may be estimated at 10*. an 
acre ; to which may be added 10*. paid 
by the owner in direct taxation on the 
commodities purchased for the labour- 
er, by whom it is cultivated, from 
which JO* the grazier is exempt. This 
description ot arable land, rented at 
10*. an acie, pay*, therefore, at the 
lowest calculation, 1? 10*. an acre 
taxes These taxe«, however, may be 
reduced on such lands as are' deposed 
to sward ; and the gi eater this dispo- 
sition, the more safely can the pro. 
prictor evade the tax; and it generally 
happens, that the best laud will retain 
artificial grasses longest, or may be 
brought soonest to a natural sward . 
Hence the advantages of good lands 
are rendered still more obvious, for 
they cuable the owner tb evade the 
taxes, whenever their operation tends 
to strip him of all profit, or when the 
profits of grazing land exceed tillage. 
The staple produce of the hfpd which 
1 have just described, as it affects both 
the proprietor and ttyfr revenue, i* 
barley. This produce ‘ uitifit be com 


always of the best quality, is, for very 
obvious reasons, not only most valu- 
able, but actually rendered the moat 
productive, by the facilities which the 
husbandman possesses of enriching the 
soil, and Ute motives which induce him 
t fi bestow his attention upon it ; yet 
these lands also pay comparatively 
nothing to the revenue. Next arc the 
wheat lands, which, with those just 
mentioned, comprise neatly the whole 
of the arable lands. The inferior wheat 
land, being least adapted to stock, is 
subjected to the highest charge by di- 
rect taxation on labour, or what is 
equivalent, on the taxed commodities 
used in labour; and if we add the 
direct tax on British spirits, they af- 
ford abundant proof, that tillage is 
more heavily taxed than grazing land. 
The taxes on infeHor wheat lands ex- 
ceed, therefore, the taxes on grass land 
more than those on any other. The 
tillage lands on the average of the two 
last years, ending the 5th of Jan. 1K22, 
realized by excise duties on malt, hops, 
beer, British spirits, starch, and half 
of the licence duty, leaving the other 
half for foreign spirits and wine, the 
sum of 9,153,426?. ; while the grass 
lands, with the addition ot the fo- 
reign hides and tallow, realized only 
1,873,636/. It is very probable, that 
the British hides and taliow do not 
exceed ope million. 

The principal revenue arising from 
the produce of graziug land is derived 
from leather, soap, and caudles. We 
shall suppose an acre of medium graz- 
iug land to yield 100 lbs. of butcher's 
meat; and to every 100 lbs. of meat 
. , _______ 13 lbs. of loose fat, and 8 lbs. of Jiidc. 

pared with that of otter lauds, in order , In melting down the fit! these will be 
to ascertain their relative proportion , &bott#Awo pounds of waste, leaving 
of taxGv. The produce of otW amble 11 lbs. subject to duty. We will sup- 
JUnds is wheat, t>caua,'oats, &o. pose 'half these U lbs. manufactured 

ofily articles productive to theroVettoe. into candles, at one petany per lh. 
accruing from grass lands apprbgMrfot# duty, and the other half into soap, at 
to rearing and feeding, are tallow,^ three pence a pound* ijTall 1*„ lOtf, 
which furnishes soap and candles, afcd^Hi#*, on an averaggMfe feducod by 
leather; ahd; dairy ftrf jfe ro- tanning to abtyit hpjpibeir W^jght in 
ducing oaty butter find a raw state}4u*d the leather. pays three 



* From Wba^ ,1s gaiOedlu malting there wi& be nearly fbi 
excisable malt, perhaps nRtnay bejiomewhat overrating^ ^ 
ingf but, as the quality pertain not overrated, this is INI 
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pence a pound. The«jc added together 
therefoie will pay 2# 10<f. duty Sup- 
posing the laud were applied to feeding 
sheep, the produce to the revenue would 
be considerably less j perhaps averag- 
ing about 2#. 2d. . so that a medium of 
both would be 2s. 6d. 

Such arc the calculations, that have 
been my guide in the following table , 
from which the reader will perceive 


[MiRCU, 

almost at a glance how unequally, and 
consequently how unfairly, the different 
descriptions of land are affected by 
taxation. It will contain, however, as 
I have alieady mentioned, an estimate 
only ot the sums expended in duett 
taxation on producing a ciop. 

The account would stand somewhat 
as below 


Rent per Acte . 
* ' £. s . d 

Hop ground 2 0 0 

Barley land, inferior quality, suppos- 
ing a crop once in five years, 
diiect taxation 10# , rent 10#. . * 0 10 0 
Bailey land, of medium quality* .,1 5 0 

Wheat land, medium quality 1 0 0 

i Grass ditto., 1 10 0 

Dairy land . 2 0 0 

Garden ground in the viciuity of 

huge towns i 0 0 

Grass land in the viciuity of large 

towns for milk, &c. 4 0 0 

Wood md plantation ground ...... 8 0 0 

Gtound lent^Wfroro lOOJto 5Q0J. pel 
acie. 


Direct Ta cation 
per Act c . 
t\ i d 
3 0 0 


0 10 0 
0 10 0 
2 0 0 
0 2 « 
0 5 0 

3 0 0 

0 > 0 
0 I 0 


As it is impossible tor us to con- 
fine, in the compass of one notice, 
all we have to say on such import- 
ant subjects as those tested of in 
this work, we must restrict ourselves 
to a hare mention of the other mat- 
ters to which wo have not at pre- 
sent alluded, but which may furnish 
matter for future articles, as we see 
the 1 1 remittances of the times, and 
the inteiests of agricultuic in par- 
ticular, may seem to iequiie. # * 
This work is divided into four 
chapters.— 4 

1st. Relative Taxation, as regards 
the different qualities of soil. — A 
property tax proposed in lieu of the 
taxes on malt, hops, beer, soap, 
candles, and leather. — Themis- 
chievous effect of those taxes con- 


sidered, as they leg aid the public 
and the revenue. — Ohsei vat ions on 
demand and supply. — TabuUi view 
of the poors’ ratf s, Ac. at different, 
periods. 

2d. Relative taxation of different 
soils considered in iegard to plant- 
ing. 

3d. Relative taxation as affected 
by tithes. 

fth. Relative taxation as affected 
by the land tax. 

The 2d and 3d chapters are pecu- 
liarly interesting/ and worthy of a 
patient f^rusal ; so much so, that 
wc arc sorry wc have not spare to 
cpter into an analysts of their valu- 
able contents ; vwc recommend them 
to the serious attention of landed 
proprietors. ~ 


* Miavc payhja land at a higbeyreq^than the tnediimj, wheat land*, 

beiog^i the greatest importpnee^e shall < 

alonatly devote a few pages to It ; contribudS>tW^||arel6re, on this subject, 
to jMtaude the public intern v ^erccerv^d with pteasure.— 


because 


Occa- 

cal- 
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HORKS EXHIBITING AT THE GALLERY Ot THE BRITISH IN&TIIl VI ON. 

L (Continued fitpn page 168J 

No. I60.~-Is the fine head of an judiciously takes up the sky-tint*.; 
honest British peasant, shouldering and the ktv le of 'pencilling through- 
a spade, professedly painted fiom out, or what some artists tcim the 
nature, ami entitled Rough Joe. It handling, , is roughened to the tone 
is ft om the p< noil of Air. Owen, R.A., v^pd dimensions of the subject, no 
n hotn we heartily rejoice to see, alter farther •’ there it is bridled and re- 
liis loti** absence from the honour- strained by good taste ; and not the 
able held wherein hi* prowess was least symptom is exhibited of that 
wont to be so conspicuous and sue- bravaui of the pencil, against the 
u'ssful, returning to tnc charge with imagination of which we rautioned 
undiniinished powers. Of all the our 1 cadets in the outset of our 
academicians none paint with mol e critique. 

« ontident and disciplined In a vei \ , or At no great distance from this in- 

with a surei hope of vhtory. Our ten sting specimen of the powers of 
giatulation is necessarily at coinpa- an accomplished artist, ami over the 
med with regret that his long ab- fire-plate of the middle room, hang a 
senec has hem ociasioncd by long pair of small pictures of domestic 
suffering. subjet ts, which appear to disclaim 

[Wc Hud to he understood as those persuasive graces of style 
using the wonl in averu with no which we value in Mr. Owen, and 
purpose of metaphysical display, hut to lely for apptobatiou on the 
i ritually, md no person must think homelier virtue of unadorned ird i h. 
of bravinu as lie leads it.] They are numbered in the cata- 

Thc cause, too, which our etiam- logue 169 and 172. And well 
pion of art has taken up m the pre- may they rely on a power so 
sent instance, is excellent : he brings potent— so omnipotent, wo had al- 
forward one of those worthies who most said — for, notwithstanding 
are too often kept in the back- there is an almost utter absence 
giound, a sineci e-looking thorough- of all the taught rule and artificial 
bred Englishman of the labouring attainment of the schools in these 
plass ; full of rustic character and works, the ordinary law* even of 
expression, and so well affected as pictorial anangement being not 
to afford a fine abstract idea of that regarded by their author, their 
class. Bearded and aged, yet hale charms, as faithful, unsophisticated, 
and vigorous* he seems jto say with transcripts of nature, ate amply suf- 
Burtts— u 1 was bred to thefUough,’ ficienf to call forth our willing 
and am independent.’ 1 The picture homage; and, like the ariless elo- 
tells us ot past as itejt a* pre- , quence of our old friend, Corporal 
sent life, of contented and peaceful Jv»m, goes straight forward and 
industry, and itB silent motto and $oon Jj&ches the heart. These 
moral ii&m to be, honesty is t^e pictures dre distinguished by their 
best policy, and industry^ tn^ very want of scholastic distinction, 
strength ot empire. We are scarcely There is in them an utfpretend- 
less well pleased with this pic* ;ing chastity of style, wftitjn looks 
turc as a work of art, than with '*$kpost as if style Wert absent ; 
its subject *s a? pork of n^ub. Wpitfb, modestr 
The head eotm of from InW cealment of itolf, to 

grey clotids,, which shew dtippgK ]be technically fotgotteb fOdlhere- 
tic ilesh tints to 'harrooaflpl * ford gives ir but the claim 

vantage; at the same time, WF to be critical^smembered. They 
weatherproof energies of ttogh are works for m publics atftffifor i& 
Joe imply little solicltu djlB how higher 6\m dfV A\ 
the clouds may frown. mere fainter, tha fs ' o 
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of an academy of art*, would find it 
difficult, if at all practicable, to divest 
himself sufficiently of the advan^ 
tages of his education to hum a 
competent and impartial judgment 
of their meiits. Though on a mi- 
niature scale, the actual and reflex 
lights are kept harmonically dis- 
tinct, being discriminated with ex- 
quisite delicacy, and in a way and 
degree that would be unprecedented 
in modern ait, did we not recollect 
seeing a little picture of old men, 
also by the same artist, in tya 
corner of the great room at the 
hibition of the Royal Academy. If 
these works had been painted in the 
days, and in the country, of Miers, 
of Gerard Douw, what sums would 
they not bring at Christies! That 
is to say, had they ever been the 
property of a great man Rut we 
will not indulge this vein. 

The subject of No. 1611, in a moral 
sentimental view, is wisely chosen. 
By the way, we beg leave to piofcss 
ourselves best pl&gcd with pictures 
that areindependeutfcnough of olher 
arts to tell a story for themselves, 
like that which is befoie us; and 
we are well pleased with the story 
which it tells. It is a little domestic 
concert, with its effect on a cheerful 
old man. Ah ! what aft has power 
like music to awaken youthful re- 
collections in an aged breast ? The 
composition which now enraptures 
his imagination, the old man had 
listened to with glee in his youthful 
days ; and now the dormant fires of 
fancy are rekindled, and he leaps up, 
brandishing his walking-cane with 
elation and delight; — 

<« — indolent of joy and youth 
He feels life’s second *pringfl? 

But there is no .such word as audo- 
lent.— -No matter, in a jocose pa- 
lody, redolent will not dojn this 
case— for we happen to fipmw the 
difference between hearing and 
smelling. Mr. Hone will therefore 


allow us a license, and the reader will 
forgive the sort of home quaintness 
in which our sympathies with this 
pei formaniemcline us to indulge — 
The enthusiasm and energy of the 
old man, and the exertion he is ob- 
liged to make in order to sustain it, 
sympathetically call forth a corres- 
ponding exertion on the part of the 
more youthful performer (his grand- 
son we may suppose) on the English 
flute or hautboy (we forgot which). 
If the elder, in recollecting the joys 
of his dancing days, is stimulated to 
leap high, the young Fisscher feels 
that he must resolve to blow hard. 
— We suppose it is this infusion of 
the ludicrous that has occasioned the 
four lines from Butler, which we 
find inserted in the catalogue* — 
incidental , no doubt, to the subject 
of the picture, but not descriptive qf 
it, if the painter will permit us to 
think so ; or to state impressions 
left on our inind, now that the pic- 
ture is no longer befoie our eyes 

The female performer exhibits the 
staid matronly consc.ousness of the 
middle period of life, which, satis- 
fied with its own enjoyments, can 
also look with a sympathetic smile 
both forward and backward, and 
partake the pleasures of the senior, 
while it enjoys the music of the 
concert. She is rathei homely j* than 
beautiful ; her countenance remind- 
ing Us of that — 

“ Something, than beauty dearer ; should 
we look, 

Or on the mind, or mind illumined 
face/* 

The subject of the companion pic- 
ture is of a raoi4 serious, though, 
perhaps, not less interesting charac- 
ter: bill we cabnot dwell on its de- 
tails at the length, on account 
<gf other Si The welcome old man is 
Here seated in an ordinary apartment 
.after a wearisome journey; and it 
Ss^ainted with the same Mtraordi- 
Uary^learness as the former — a* if 

4 


* “ Should oncatfcO world resolve t* abolish, 
AU tbatVSaJculou* wdfoolish L 
It would have nothing 
TP apply In )est * 




Inf 


4 Here again we atpCb a critical itfe* y to thfct common hut ett&arhft word 
Mae. Which is often hut carelessly attended tpi afcd the reader must fb along 
lesej^ctf nuoaftons/ or ho will no^Mftpsesa hinfseff of the good wo 
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fbe artist possessed a peculiar power 
of dipping bis pencil into light it- 
self, and having this power* cared 
little for selection of objects, know- 
ing that there was suflicient beauty 
for his purpose, or of M something 
than beauty dearer'* (if we may be 
indulged in this repetition), to be 
extracted from all things, and re- 
gardless of— or if not regardless 
of, despising— those canons of art 
which would restrict painting to 
what is picturesque. In short, teach- 
ing us critics the lesson, that the 
interior ot a common room, with an 
old man, old table, old yellow-co- 
vered chair, and other old fashioned 
furniture — any objects, if wisely as- 
similated, will Constitute a picture, 
with good treatment. But other 
artists claim onr attention, and we 
must part with Mr. Good for the 
present, hoping that our readers will 
perceive no duplicity of meaning 
here ; nor suppose that a punster has 
presumed to seat himself in the 
cathedra of criticism. What critic 
could bear to be suspected of pun- 
ning allusion to the name of the 
painter of The Tired 'Traveller and 
The Power of Music f It would in- 
deed be hard, when our single mean- 
ing is good; — when our “ heart is 
inditing of a good matter," to be 
thought of as a jester. 

La Bella Fomarini , observing 
the progress of her portrait in Rafi 
faelle's study, (No. 143) by W. 
Broltedon, being made tip entirely 
of portraiture and matters of fact, 
collected and brought together for 
the purpose, and' most of them 
brought from Italy— is ft genuine 
historical picture; and belonging to 
a species of history, which^e pre- 
sume, in despite of those past exam- 
ples with which our ](9tary«*helvcs 
groan, to place be.fore these of bat- 
tles and court intrigues, inasmuch 
as it exhibits* nobler, manifestation 
of mind. Surely a historjwp&ce 
taken from the brightest erg of &W 
should be as deeply interesting to 
connoisseurs* as a battle-piece to ft 
warrior. The portraits with Which 
we are here gpaentftd' are tlnygf 
Raffaelle Sanaio hiritaelf 'tiBffflffi- 
favourite mistreat, the fdtijWF ipflp 
ciently dressed, considering that Kb 
is at Mfbte, and following hie favour- 
ite pursuit; the Utter jgneUfttly 
undressed; and both PdHK with 
B M March 1844. ^ * 


considerable ability. The apartment* 
as we are given to understand, it 
the real study of Raffaelle, of which 
the walls are flourished with Ara- 
besque ornaments from his own 
tasteful pencil, and the ancient 
furniture remaining to this day, 
nearly as Raffaelle left it — all of 
which have the appearance of be- 
ing painted with great fidelity. — 
Wc deem this one of Mr. Brocke- 
don’s best performances, if not the 
very best of all. Having hitherto 
hpheld onry his larger (scriptural) 
pieces, which did not call for the 
same rarefbl elaboration of the pen- 
cil ; the public will doubtless see 
with pleasure that lie is possessed 
also of the manual dextenty neces- 
sary to the treatment of smaller and 
more familiar subjects, and will re- 
sppet accordingly the versatility of 
his powers. The portfolios bearing 
Raffaeile's monogram, and other 
quietly-gilded blazonry; his easpl, 
and other implements of art ; the 
fruit and flowers* which are as poe- 
tically introduced as they arc beau- 
tifully painted, all participate in 
this care and dexterity. In truth, 
they are almost too well painted; 
for the principal parts of a picture 
should ever seem to have claimed 
and obtained the artists best atten- 
tion, or he gets himself into the 
reproachful predicament in point of 
taste, as Sadler's Wells with its 
# • real water' and unreal dramatis per- 
sonee. And here we are in duty bound 
to notice — notwithstanding our ar- 
tist may have 'felt himself fettered 
by the engraved portrait— that the 
expression of hei whom we have 
beeuta tight to regard as « the inte- 
resting La Fornarini," might with 
advantage have been more unimatpd, 
considering the reciprocity of taste 
and feeling that is recorded to havp 
subsist $4 between the divine artist 
and his ' favourite. Mr. B. does not 
want for resolution, and should have 
boldly broken these fetters. We 
believe also, that the hand of Ra- 
Jaelle trill be found to be of diipen- 
W disproportiouabljft dftrge, — Is 
our friend f|pockeJilP ft native of 
1 M the deserted village?" anirwas he 
brought up under that jjtfebrated 
. schoolmaste^ whelp * if 
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“ That one small head should carry all 
he knew’" 

Mr. Haydon exhibits a picture 
(No. 303) of the trucksome Puck — 
deally treated, and not taken, ne 
believe, from any parti* ular passage 
of the Midsummer Night's Dream; 
but yet a proper episode to that ma- 
gical comedy* and full as good in 
point of subject as if it was. Obe- 
dient to the bidding of Titania , the 
« shrewd and knavish sprite, who is 
heir icpi evented as a sylvan and 
fawn-like fairy, is flying through 
the clouds, among which appears? a 
meteorological fairy omen; an ill 
omen, welt thought of by the paint- 
er, though npt mentioned, that we 
recollect, by the poet. Puck carries 
with him that head of the ass which 
is to convert our dramatic fiiend, 
Bottom , into a paragon of loveliness. 
It is a picture ot unobtrusive cha- 
racter. The daik head of our long- 
eared acquaintance, being the only 
solid earthly thing it contains, acts 
as shadow, and imparts a clearness 
and the necessary degree of aerial, 
fairy-like ehaiacter to the rest of 
the composition. The figure is 
drawn with Mi. Haydon’s usual 
ac ademieal prowess, and the whole 
is painted— shall we say with a 
somewhat rapid pencil? but with 
that comprehensive breadth, and mas- 
terly power over the materi&ls of his 
art, winch this artist is well known to 
possess. The private historj of this 
piiture is now pretty well known; 
and tliei fibre we were the morosui- 
pri&ed when we last visited the gal- 
leiy, at not perceiving those four 
letters at the corner, which are as 
much a star and gartei to the pur- 
chaser, as to the painter of a meri- 
torious modern work. Mr. Hay- 
don made a study of the head of an 
ass tor hU lafge picture of Christ 
entering Jerusalem* whiclrguanced 
to he on rathe* a large canvass, and 
looking round him in hie day ot 
adversity, and we must say, in the 
day when his woiks, though ad- 
mired by the public, were neglected 
anddesemd^r those who would be 
thohfffet the patrons apd" promoters 
*ttf high art. Looking round him 
(tye say) with the wish of getting- 
up ,a picture, smaljfef than those 
mbnse daftra dimensions had heqn 
:om^rdifti^in time fSr die opening 
of Bjpib 0aUery~4he Canvass 


[Marcia 

with ass’s head presented itself a* 
the available means; and the visi- 
tor of the present exhibition sees 
the result in the picture of double 
claims which is, before us. Writing 
with reference to the picture we 
have just reviewed from the pencil 
of Mr. Brockedon — or rather, to the 
Subject of it, we would say, 
u Look here, upon this picture, and on 
that j" 

Look at Raffaelle, lodged in luxury 
at the Vatican, and think ot the fate 
of the best offoits of Mi. Haydon.— 
England may boast her successful 
portrait-painters — hei Reynoldses, 
tier Romneys, and her Lawrences — 
which would be to liei national cre- 
dit, did her best pamteis of seiip- 
tural history also meet with ade- 
quate encouragement; lmt how is 
she ever to boast of her Rail* el let,, 
when those who would with atdom 
follow his example in their couise of 
study, meet with su<h patioilage as 
Mr. Haydon.*— Patronage I 

Mr. "Kastlake has been imulx 
praised in the public punts Does 
he deser\ e it all ? Pei haps he does, 
foi he evinces very considerable 
powers ; but in our estimation his 
colouring Wants sobriety; nor do 
we, in adv Citing to this garishness, 
forget the difference between the 
mist of Biitisli landscape scenery, 
and the thin atmosphere of It *ly. — — 
Nevertheless No. 313, An antique 
Rut al Scene , carries hack oui mind 
to the classical and Ai radian ages, 
and lrmiftdb us— though not with * 
the same success as the learned and 
chaste pencil of Poussin —of the 
poetry of Bion and Theoctitus. — 
No. 24$. The death of e^nottd Ban - 
dit Chief of Valde Corea* certain in- 


qf native resolution is well ex- 
pressed# 

NW185 -—Is a humourous pro- 
duction from the pencil of Mr. Land- 
seer. The sUbtectneve* fails to ex- 
nbtWlttilknditig Ite mts- 
aVacter: for in this ludi- 
crous wne most men* play a part. 
Lk Foriwine’s fable of tho monkey 
and theoat, is, in (his corapifeition, 
very al&fonceived of, and v&rv ju- 
dictomdPfreated. The scene of al- 
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tercation is a laundry, where pus9 
and pug* appear to have been in- 
mate** : during the absence of the 
laundress he lias extricated himself 
from confinement, and finding no 
means to acquiie the toasting nuts, 
appears to have applied himself very 
unceremoniously to the cat for the 
use of her paw. We see that this 
intended compliment has been de- 
clined by flight, and resisted by 
force, from the evidences of the bro- 
ken plate, the spilled salt, the over- 
turned coal-scuttle, on the floor, and 
gaiden-pot, which lias been preci- 
pitated troui the window upon the 
uoning blanket. The shawl which 
is thiown over the cat to picvent the 
operation of her talons, and the re- 
moval of the laundress’s seat to the 
side of the stove areinstances of great 
ingenuity both in the painter and 
the monkey. As a picture, this pro- 
duction is inferior to no painting of 
its olas*>. It exhibits a clear con- 
ception, which embraces a whole 
subjut; and displays a power of 
talent that is voiy honourable to the 
sitrist. We sciuple not to say that 
the drawing, expiessiou, colouiing, 
and diaiactei ot the monkey’s head, 

# ami handling on the IneasL head, 
and the paws of the cat, have never 
been siti passed by any native artist. 
The pit till e, as a whole, is harmo- 
niously and vigorously painted.-— 
Rut we must siiy, that we think 
the sagacity of the little puss in the 
basket could never emanate from a 
kitten’s cranium; and therefore, 
however wqll painted, is incorrect. 

Many of the landscapes^exhibitcd 
this season possess great merit ; and 
Mr. John Lewis has a very clever 

e ture of Dccr-shooting in Mr. 

nnatd’s park at Bell House, in 
Essex, a mixture of landscape, w&b 
animals and figures. It is number- 
ed 280* 

From the pencil of Mr. Holland 
are some scenes which must^ Be al- 
lowed to possess a certain ajpe- 


to have advanced into his landscapes 
with a measured and dancing step; 
a repression of spontaneous enngy, 
and in short, a substitution of taught 
etiquette , as if they were the pro- 
duction of * the son ot a genius.' — 
We turn with pleasuie fiom 
these trim and park-like tries to 
the wilder forms presented in those 
of Constable, Stark, Nasmyth, 
Linton, and Vincent. The village 
and woodland scenery of Mr. Stark, 
preserve apd augment the repiir 
tation which this aitist obtained 
some years ago from the public ap- 
piobation of his merits, and pur- 
chase of some of his works by Sir 
George Beaumont. The calm re- 
pose of his shadows, combined with 
his genial and mellow light and co- 
louis, and the genuine English pas- 
toial of the scenes which ne repre- 
sents, cannot but call forth pleasur- 
able sentiments. A Nobhima-like 
View near Norwich , (No. 163) af- 
fords, we think, no inapt illustration 
of these lcmarks. We wish Mr. 
Constable displayed more of this 
geniality in bis view of Salisbury 
Cathedral, Jr om the Bishop's Grounds 
(No. 46). It is, howevei, a very 
pleasing specimen of his art, inoie 
carefully pencilled than some otliei s ; 
very like the plaie, and painted 
with— -as indeed bis subject imperi- 
ously required — more careful atten- 
tion to details It looks like tvory 
amoug emeralds— “ Aye, there's the 
ittb”— we wish it looked a little 
moie so, and d little less like white 
porcelain among emeralds. How- 
ever, let ns nut be dogmatical cri- 
tics. Perhaps it tnav be only our 
too sudden transition from the L'A]- 
legro tones of Stark and Linton, 
that makes u£ fancy the Cathedral 
a little too cold, and the trees a lit- 
tle tOtyUfreen. The wild, rambling 
formW the latter would probably 
Soon piake ua forget their own ver- 
dancy, if they be really jso. They 


nity of chiaro-scuro that is vgry/dryi 
pleasing* Among them ,tbe 


betray no set, syimnettjeal, hama- 
‘ ad consciousness that they have 


pleasing* Among them ar 
stead Heath* (%- 2h) Lond 
One TrceMU memwkhM 
and Holton Priory* 


'<m- ^etomoqr ,to grtwM* Bistop's 

ga$en, 

§§§1 j peen the cached Mr.Hoflaitd treat- 
ed the subject* but they fiibg forth 
i » their foliage and branctyto with a 


trammelled mode of grt W ffi in his ^P® gai$nner, 
trees, especially, whicTt wen as tbatof 
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SOCIETY OP BRITISH ARTISTS. 

We are happy to Inform our rea- tasteful can admire the works of 
ders, that the new Gallery, situated modern art, and the opulent pur- 
in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall Bast, is chase them— without that miserable 
nearly completed. The rooms are medium, a picture-dealer— is a de- 
witliout those unpleasant things to sirable thing ; and we presume a 
artists, corners, and the light, as it treat will be anticipated by ' the 
does in nature, descends from above, lovers of fine art, when from a list 
We are bold to say, that a gallery of upwards of thirty names we se- 
open in April, May, June, and July, lect the fbl lowing— viz. Heaping 
and embracing painting (in oil and Hofland, Glover, Hitcher, Nasmyth* 
water colours), sculpture, architee- Linton, Martin, and Burnet, 
lure, and engraving; where the 


REVIEW OP PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


In the course of the last month 
two very important questions were 
discussed in parliament, and with a 
tone and temper worthy the great 
interests they involved. In the 
House of Lords, the Marquis of 
Lansdown brought forward a mo- 
tion for an address to the throne, on 
the expediency of recognizingforth- 
witli the independence of the new 
Government of &outh America ; and 
Mr. Canning, in the Lower House, 
took occasion the day after, while 
presenting some official papers, to 
enter into a minute detail of the 
rarious measures which have recent- 
ly been adopted for ameliorating the 
condition oi the slave population in 
our colonies. Earl Bathurst made a 
simitar statement in the House of 
Lords simultaneously with his right 
honourable colleague, but, by no 
ineans, in terms so perspicuous or 
convincing* With respect to the 
first question, it could not have been 
placed in better hands than those 
of the enlightened nobleman who 
brought it • forward, if a luminous 
exposition of facts fully.aira forcibly 
urged could enhance m instance ; 
but ministers were already sensible 
of It, and;h«>d anticipated the neces- 
sity of the motion by an ketfof virtu- 
al Recognition— that of sending out 
consuls to ‘ISh i*e volted colohks of 
America. Tfee COurie of 
argument taken by the Marquis of 
J^ntdown, bespoke* at / once, the 
;ij $tesn&n and the iinHanthrohist. 
IWhileHIl deprecated any ViOMtopof 
Isefish in proposing the idea- 
its j|^|||pplared he should, 


sanction any principle from motives 
of nationaljinterest, that might be at 
variance with the rights of any na- 
tion,— he still maintained, that for 
Great Britain to recognize the states 
in question, was not only consonant 
with the soundest principles of poli- 
cy, but with the strictest maxims of 
justice. He regarded all the efforts 
of Spain to reduce them once more 
under her sway, as perfectly hopeless 
and chimerical; and the co-opera- 
tion of any other power for that „ 
purpose he held to he so directly 
opposed to our interests, that we 
must oppose it with the most de- 
termined resistance. Such, being 
the state of the case, he contended, 
that Spain cjuld have no right to 
complain of bur acknowledging the 
independence of regions which were 
lost to her for ever, apd which, since 
they had shaken off her yoke, were 
ihaking rapid progress in all the 
arts of civilization and improve- 
ment. in expatiating on the ad- 
jutages which this country must 
derive from a free commercial inter- 
course being opened; with db vast a 
portion of tpe western hemisphere, 
he adverted in turd to the great be- 
nefits which such an intercourse was 
calculated to; confer on seventeen 
millions of people who were no 
Im'm va^kfhhd^ a Spanish vice- 
.|^%?-^ad^alsed themselves to a 
fendiff^ which entitled them to 
; estabiiifr relations of Social amity 
1 with any slate calling itsfelf inde- 
peude^^ He contended, moreover, 
that t^papect of political affairs in 
tEuroprrcndered itirOV only desira- 
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ble, but absolutely necessary for us 
to form relations of closer intimacy 
with every part of the New World. ' 
There existed, he said, in Europe an 
alliance among the great powers to 
which England, from the nature of 
her free constitution, could never be 
a party ; and as they were all jealous 
ot her prosperity and commercial 
enterprise, she was the more urgent- 
ly called upon to strengthen the 
protul position she held by new con- 
nections and increased * resources. 
The Earl of Liverpool admitted in 
general terms the truth of these 
propositions, but it appeared that 
neither his lordship nor his col- 
leagues thought a formal recogni- 
tion . expedient at present. Intact, 
they very justly considered, that , the 
appointment of consuls to the differ- 
ent states was of itself quite suf- 
ficient for all the purposes of amity, 
and commercial intercourse ; nor 
were they willing to go farther 
while the court of Madrid indulged 
any hope, however vain, of again 
subjugating countries over which it 
can never more exercise any con- 
front. lu the mean time, as their 
sentiments arc avowed with respect 
to the hostile interference of any 
other power, and as the whole force 
of jthe United States is prepared to 
second the determined policy of 
Great Britain, the countries in ques- 
tion have nothing whatever to ap- 
prehend. They are now independ- 
ent de facto , and it matters not to 
them whether they are considered so 
tie jure or not. Bonaparte was Em- 
peror de facto, though the British 
Cabinet refused to recognize him as 
such de jure, but he was not, on that 
account, the less absolute or for* 
inidable; and might have been Em- 
peror to the day of hfs death, bad 
not the madness of ambition prevail- 
ed over a(l. the dictates of reason. 
It is evident, however, that Spain is 
not a little disconcerted at |he part 
we have taken, —and finding that ; 
France will pot cspouw jher^ cause 
at the : risk of a rapture wjth us, ' 
she mult Very sopu abandon her 
pretension* fo trans-Atlantl®nve-^ 
reignty, jtnd reCogmSe/the 
pendenceof states which^jie has pot 
the power to controul. Indeed Jit is 
probable She would have done so etc ; 
now,, baditnot 5 

fitientft pi ‘;Buisia;^bn^||vtojsjj^'r t 


she delays, and the more she shews 
herself inclined to lean towards 
the policy of the great Autocrat of 
the north, the more ungracious will 
be his ultimate acquiescence, and 
the more alienated the affections of 
her revolted subjects* 

The second question to which we 
have adverted as having come under 
the consideration of the legislature, 
is one of still more importance, be- 
cause of more im mediate interest than 
the first. The present state of ourWest 
India possessions calls not only for 
prompt decision on the part of our ad- 
ministration, hut for more than ordi- 
nary wisdom and discretion. To allay 
angry passions, to remove obstinate 
prejudices, to convince stubborn in- 
credulity, and to reconcile conflict- 
ing interests, is a task tlie most ar- 
duous that can possibly be imagined, 
yet have ministers endeavoured to 
accomplish it in this instance. In 
fact they have done as much as any 
men could do under such circum- 
stances^ On one side, they found 
themselves importuned and assailed 
by the planters whose vital interests 
were at stake ; and on the other, the 
cry of outraged humanity was raised 
in' their ears by all the vehement 
abolitionists in the empire. It was 
Mr. Watson Taylor, and Co. versu* 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Co., and both 
parties versus the Cabinet. Placed 
thus between two extremes, the mi- 
nisters resolved to adopt a middle 
course, one which should satisfy all 
except the more violent declaimcrs 
on both sides. . With this view, they 
framed a series of nine regulations 
for the future management of the 
slave population, and, judging from 
the tenour of theirs, as explained 
both by Lord Bathurst and Mr. 
Canning, we think them peculiarly 
suitable to the objects which they 
contemplate. They provide not only 
for the religious and moral instruc- 
tion of the slave, but also secure him 
. against undue severity, and allow 
. him some privileges in cbmmon with 
the freeUiau. Ail officer who is 
Styled theGuardian^d'ProteCtor of 
S»vea^h*& been' appoin^ejd;jby an 
order in Cd^tfciU to see t|ie regula- 
tions duly enforced, and the slaves 
may always apply tohirii for te* 
dress in .any. instance, of ;er uelty Or : 
oppression on the paH of thejr 
,ters. OiiO of th& pro- 
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vides, that no female slave, shall at 
any future time, be flogged, and the 
whip is for ever abolished as an 
emblem of authority, while the use 
of it as an Instrument of punishment 
to the males, 'unplaced under certain 
restrictions, the number of lashes 
being limited to twenty-five. But 
next to those regulations which pro- 
vide for their religious and moral 
culture, the most important of all is 
that which gives to slaves the right 
of acquiring property, and secures it 
to them when acquired. Savings' 
Banks in which they may deposit 
their little accumulations, are to be 
established in- the several districts, 
and the interest they are to receive 
is fixed at the iate of five per cent. 
They have it also in their power to 

S urchase not only their own free- 
om but that of their immediate 
relations; and this cheering reflec- 
tion must act as the strongest incen- 
tive to their exertions anti industry. 
Such is the brief outline of the mea- 
sures provided by Go Vermont to meet 
an emergency not more urgent than 
arduous. It is very probable, howr 
ever, that they will meet with deter- 
mined opposition from a large pro- 
portion of the planters ; who having 
oeen always habituated to the exer- 
cise of arbitrary rigour, must be im- 
patient of any restrictions on their 
authority. Neither is it likely that 
the new system will be approved by 
that class in* this country who may 
be termed fanatical philanthropists. 
The former will maintain that mi- 
nisters have gone much too far, the 
latter will contend that they have 
not in any respect gone far enough. 
Nothing short of unmitigated sla- 
very will satisfy the one party ; the 
other will still insist* on complete 
abolition. According to alt ac- 
counts, the spirit of opposition ap- 
pears to bemo^t Vkdent in Jamaica $ 
while on th* Contrary, in twd or 
. three of the other Islands, a dispo* 
sition is f evinced to adopt the new 
regulations. ObyerapleUt, however, 
must act with $gbur af$ djetermi- 

to parties or p£i$flfth**ajt thd^pense 
wlb general interest! 

project of a fegUlar eC; 
^ilihstfeal establishment "for the 


West Indies, has been suggested, it 
seems, by recent occurrences ; for it 
was discovered that the Sectarian 
Missionaries exercised an influence 
over the minds Of the negroes which 
ought immediately to be counter- 
acted, as it rendered them dissatis- 
fied with their condition. Indeed, 
there is too much reason to believe 
that this was the case, and it must 
be admitted that a class of men pos- 
sessed of mdre seal than prudence, 
more fanatical ardour than meek 
piety, are not the best instructors for 
those whom it has pleased Provi- 
dence to leave subject to the yoke 
of slavery,, while their minds are in- 
volved in darkness and delusion./ 

The principal feature in the fo- 
reign intelligence which lias reached 
us since we last went to press, is the 
character which the French papers 
give of the new Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The ministerial party, or the 
Ultras, as they are termed in poli- 
tical phraseology, have it all their 
own way. They form not only an 
immense majority, but an over- 
whelming phalanx, the whole num- 
ber of opposition candidates returned 
by the different Electoral Colleges, 
not exceeding seventeen. This cer- 
tainly does not augur well for the 
stability of a representative Govern- 
ment in France ; for it is idle to talk 
of popular representation in a coun- 
try where there is not the semblance 
of popular controul in public af- 
fairs. 

The last arrivals from Greece iii-^ 
form us that the insurgents still con- 
tinue to fight with , determined reso- 
lution, and the Turks are how, sail! 
to indulge but faint hopes of sub- 
duing them. Tlie first classic poet 
of the age J)as obtained a distin- 
guished station among the eountry- 
mefi of Homer and Pindar, in whose 
cause he is enthusiastic, ,The f 0reek 
authorities have confined oh Lord 
Byron/^hc rank of President of 
SuungepsI a post of high diftme- 
tion ;;.athMie v may, periiaps, ulfi- 
“ mateivb* ehosjnrPiislde n t of the new 

m^?s er ' w* 

bawf|®curr«,d, ttt the history of - rc- 

wpnMics. ’ »tt 
events,* tf#/poet he wiM.^econiu: im* 
raortalikfd^y tlie ' ' 
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DRURY-LAX 

At this theatre nothing 1 new has 
produced since our observations 
oii the performances iu our lust nnm-' 
her, when we noticed (he innova- 
tions which had taken place in some 
of- the comedies of Shakespeare, by 
the introduction of operatic scenes 
and songs, foreign not only to the 
purpose, but to tue character of the 
plays ; for of all comedies those of 
Shakespeare are the most unlit for 
such innovations, and require them 

COVENT-GARl 


; THEATRE. 

the least, for the purpose of render- 
ing th$m either more entertaining, 
interesting, pr instructive ; and of 
all Shakespeare’s comedies none re- 
quired them less than the Merry 
IVives of fVind&or, and yet this 
comedy has continued almost with* 
out interruption to hold possession 
of the stage of this theatre during 
the last month, operatized as it is 
by songs from his other plays. 


THEATRE , 


The opera of Native Land; or. 
The lletarn from Slavery, which we 
noticed in our last number to have 
met with a favourable reception at 
this theatre, lias continued to attract 
a crowded house three or four times 
a week. A new comedy, however, 
with songs, the production of native 
genius, which was represented at 
this theatre on the 11th instant, has 
met with a still more favourable re- 
ception. It is entitled, Pride shall 
have a Fall, and said to tie from the 
pen of the Rev., Mr. Croly, the 
author of “ Parisin 1815,” the trage- 
dy of “Catiline,” and other equally 
celebrated poetical productions. The 
plot is simple, and founded on cir- 
cumstances which are not only pro- 
bable, but daily occurring on the 
great theatre of the world. The 
characters and plot of the play are 
Sicilian. 

Lorenzo (C. Kemble, afterwards 
Mr. Cooper), a captaih in the Si- 
cilian hussars returns from Morocco, 
where he had been op an expedition* 
and seeks thp|and of Victoria (Miss 
Patch), previously betrothed $6 him, 
and laughter of a wealthy merchant, 
who, however, during thj| (islptain’s 
absence, had been bcquestlhed 'vast 
estates, and raised to the ranft^f no^ 
hility,' under t%|Rie of 
toso (iVfh Farren). ' Thja^rSJpW 
the my\y made Countess 
venport>wiU not suffer her t$ give 
..her daughter ip a poof captain of 
hussars, and she pretaltelpn the 
Comfmd* on Victoria his 


suit. The Count over-ruled in all 
things by his proud and titled dame, 
after closing his accounts between 
promises and performances, and plac- 
ing the debt to the side of matrimo- 
nial or petticoat government — a go- 
vernment in which lie heartily wish- 
ed for a radical reform — gave his 
consent ; and Victoria was obliged 
to give hers. The captain is accord- 
ingly. informed that his suit is no 
longer acceptable, that like should 
wed with like, and that a military 
adventurer was not the proper per- 
son to solicit the hand of the daugh- 
ter of Count and Countess Ventoso. 
Lorenzo, offended at -this repulse, 
and smarting with “ the .pangs of 
despised love,’! in the bitterness of 
his grief and chagrin, informs bis 
brother officers of the reception he 
had met with, and the insult given 
through him to the whole profession*. 
The .officers, the Colonel (Mr. Ab- 
bot), Major O' Shannon (Mr. Con- 
nor), and Easign of Comet, Count 
Carmine (Mr, Yeates), who, being 
hussars, even though Sicilians* are 
highly incensed at the pride of the 
parvenues in reieettng a distinguish- 
' ed member pf tneirCorps, in a matri- 
monialaUiance, and are ^solved to 
punfsh'thi^^ in 

the For this 

purpose tbny Visit tbe public gaol, 
and after examining m&ny prisoners, 
they pitch upon /one Worr&Ua (Mr. 
Jones), a wHd dissipated fortune? 
hunting advenifcrer,who had heed 
lodged there for add the 
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fashionable aot of ringing a friend 
through the body. To him they 
propose to personate some exalted 
character, . proceed to the castle of 
Count Fenttoih and obtain his 
daughter in manage. He consents, 
for he had been formerly paying his 
addresses to Leonora (Miss Love), 
the sister of Victoria, and imagining 
that Victoria and Leonora were one 
and the same person, he expects by 
this plan to gain the object he had 
formerly in view. He accordingly 
assumes the title of Prince Ptnde - 
monte , obtains the consent of the 
Count and Countess, who are en* 
raptured by such a princely alliance, 
and a marriage is immediately to 
take place. Lorenzo however re- 
lents, and not wishing to sec his 
Victoria sacrificed to a man whom 
he considered no better than a felon 
interferes, and informs the Count 
and Countess that their .Prince was 
no other than an imposter. Torren- 
to , however, wishing to accomplish 
his own object asserts his rank, in 
support of which he is aided by a 
letter addressed to him as Prince of 
Pindemonte, written by Lorenzo 
himself. After, however, a variety 
of incidents, the nature or purport 
of which are not very intelligible on 
the stage, it turns out that Lorenzo 
is the very Prince whom Torrento 
personates, a circumstance which lie 
was not aware of himself, and that 
Torrento is the true heir to Ventoso's 
title and estates. In this denument 
the Pride of the family has had its 
Jhll, hut in the end Lorenzo and 
Torrento are united to the two 
sisters. 

The principal character in the 
play is that of Torrento; in this 
character Mr. Jones has an oppor- 
tunity of putting forth his greatest 
talents, and he pertainly does so; 
never was any character better con- 
ceived or done more justice to. The 
various changes of fortune to which 
Torrento is subjected during the re- 
presentation 3s admirably well sup- 
ported. The vivacity and chaste, 

, but comic powm of Mr.Jqries give 
ter.that characi^.po^Mmterest 
throughout. The author had cer- 
Mnjy Mr, Jones's manner of acting, 
in ms eye when he moulded , this 
character, and oflebetter adapted to 
his talrit itSAve think U scarcely pos- 
sible tb ^.$p&biye ; it would atone 


save the play from being condemned. 
His manner o|ceceivlng the hussars, 
of whose intentions he was not at 
first aware, was very characteristic 
of the pride of the profligate and 
abandoned gentleman when reduced 
to the level of the felons of a gaol, 
and his appeal to his fellow prison- 
ers on the injusticeof thus intruding 
on the privacy of their domestic ctr- 
cles, was broad, humorous, and 
laughable, rind delivered with pow- 
erful effect. The speech is itself a 
caracature of that species of oratory 
so ably practised dv some of our 
own field orators for the purpose of 
inflating the mind and feelings of 
the thoughtless and inconsiderate. 

We give the speech more for the 
amusement than the instruction of 
such of our readers as may not, for 
some time, light upon the play. 

The Prison Harangue of Torrento. 

Are we to suffer ourselves to be mo. 
tested in our domestic circle ; in the 
loveliness of our private lives; in our 
otium cum dignitatef Gentlemen of 
the jail ! (Cheering.) — Is not our resi- 
dence here for our country’s good* 
(Cheering.) — Would it not be well for 
the country, if ten times as many that 
hold their heads high outside these 
walls were inside them? ( Cheering.)— 

1 scorn to appeal to your passions ; but 
shall we suffer our honourable straw, 
our venerable bread and water, our 
virtuous slumbers and our useful days, 
to be invaded, crushed, and calcitrated, 
by the iron boot-heel of arrogance and 
audacity ? (Cheering.) — No! freedom 
is like the air we breathe, without it 
we die!— No! every man’s cell is his 
castle. By the law, we live here ; and 
should not all that lit* by the law , die 
by the law. ' 

Mr. Jones as Prince of Pinde- 
monte personated that character with 
hft usual ease and vivacity, and with 
fashionable dignity ; and those who 
are acquainted with ; } bis Mercutio 
will easily perceive tfie able manner 
in whjc.h he delivered the following 
parody oh/ Queen Mab in favour of 
Curiosity* for whatever may be said 
to the contrary a parody it evidently 
ssv> bit is.it on that account the less 
worthy bfythe anthor of ** Catiline ?’* 
eeriaiplyflbof. The subjects and 
language are totally different. It is 
only jn ( the mariner and conduct of 
the thijjtts personated that the like-, 
n*$f and imitations tbfteomo 
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no closer to each other than this >&!,* it possesses neithei tragic not 
deserve credit when ahly executed. comic passion, aud, consequently. 


Curtoiiiy, 

I’ll rhapsodize the fools. 

Curiosity! 

True, lady, by the roses on those lips* 
Both man and woman would hod Ufe 
a waste, 

But for the cunning of— Curiosity! 
She 1 * the world 1 * witch, and through 
the world she runs, 

The merriest raasqueV underneath the 
t moon 1 

To beauties, languid fiom the last 
night's rout, 

She comes wlth'tresses !oo«e,und shoul- 
ders wrapt 

In morning shawl* ; and by their pillow 
. nits, f* • 

Telling delicioha tale* of— lovers lost. 
Fair rivals jilted, scandals, smuggled 
lace. 

The hundiedth Kovel of the Great Un- 
known ! 

And then they smile, and rub their eyes, 
and yawu, m 

And wonder what's o’clock, then sink 
again; 

And thus she sends the pretty fools to 
Sleep. 

She comes to ancient dames, -—and stiff 
as steel. 

In hood and fetomacher, with snuff in 
hand, 

She makes then rigid muscles gay with 
news, 

And thus she makes the world, both 
young asuf old, 

Bow down to soieteign Curiosity 1 

„ ^Thc charaitei of Tonento will 
Johg remain a favourite with a Bri- 
tish audience, especially whilst it 
has so f abl$ a representative as Mi. 
Jones. 
comic 


is tmne adapted to the plain and 
steadfast manner of Mr. Cooper. 
Mr. Fatten gave great effect to the 
character of Count Vmtuso , and as 
for Mrs. Davenport, as the Connie at, 
she Was laughable and pleasing 
throughout. She constantly remind- 
ed u* of Lady Dubcily, and her 
manner of depicting the pride of the 
new-made Counties was natural and 
consistent, and finely displayed the 
yanity afcd ostentation which usually 
accompanies ignorance and wealth. 
Mis* Paton ami Miss Love appeared 
to advantage, the former by her 
songs, the latter In lioth her songs 
and agreeable manner of acting. 
With legal d to the merits of the 
comedy, as far as it teganls ilia- 
ntittic construction, we certainly con- 
sider it fan! tv, and that it mjuites 
much amendment. 1 he last art, 
which possesses all the life, incident, 
and chaiacter, is very deficient in 
this rphpeef , in consequence of a na- 
riation which takes place letween 
Isortnzo and his father, with regard 
to his birth, Ac.', a circumstance, 
heftfever necessary for the purpose 
of elucidating some “question of 
the play,” is here ill-timed and of- 
fensive. * These things should be 
done withont stopping the rapid 
tenements of the incidents which 
should always, in the last act of % 
play, be animated and lively-, f f an 
audience caU at all, with patience, 
listen to a narration, it is in the be- 
ginning, but never to wauls the con- 
duftion, When every thing should be 
made to “bow down to sovereign 

«... tnuVii In o vt niiJS«nn.L 


Tonmlo is not the only # cni%o$ity” In fad, aft audience 
and interesting character in ’^prefers ignorance of the atoiy, to 



&ry < 


ported by Mr, Vatas and Major tercet, incident, add character* to a 
O'S/iannw, W Brpad brogue very eminent 1 degree, circumstances 
and »ate bul 1 $i*was a fine wMeh never fell to render a play-' 

the rd|aea and higUy. reetj^d t#nW pleating and attraetiye. With re- 


witty, and neither spatf 
eaoh othWj* M*. AM»| 
do m 

considering 
less in the *Uai 

is a V 

powers, and w^w? 
he haej||enit oveFt< 
to-ivhoj®*" 1 “ jrJl — 

& 


J ipfiritl 4 1 


f iscte^ei 


toaiS 


nod i 


ty'tiqfitttiooih ti 
f», r«ad wittoplets: 


we aretery 
at It pos-, 
latoruag^f 
niog with, 
sfDtjweot, tad'* 
‘olfwreiuiyp Bt»* 
will be 1 * 


alogaat oomgdtiUoA 4 £>*j^ , w 


1 
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Literary Intelligence, 


[March, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Preparing for Publication. — 
The History of the Political Institu- 
tions of Germany ; with the Consti- 
tutions by which the various Stales of 
that country have been, and are now 
governed, comprising the first part of 
the second volume of the Political In- 
stitutions of the Nations of Europe and 
America ; from the French of M!VI. 
Du t'au, Duvergier, and Guades, Advo- 
, cafes of the Cour Royale, Paris. By 
T. E. Evans, Esq. 

The Memoirs of a late celebrated 
English Countess, the intimate friend 
of an Illustrious Personage, written by 
herself, will appear in the course of the 
present month. ; 

’ The Odes of Anacreon of Tecs, in 
English verse; with Notes, Biographi- 
cal, Critical, and Elucidatory, by W. 
Richardson, will shortly appear. 

Proposals are circulating by Mr. 
Taylor for publishing, in parts, a new 
. and improved Edition of the scarce and 
valuable Work, by the late Sir William 
Chambers, on the Decorative Part of 
Civil Architecture^ with the original 
Plates, in Imperial folio, and the Text 
entire, in qharto. 

The Memoirs of the celebrated 
Goethe, the admired author of Faust, 
the Sorrows of Wcrter, &c. are just 
ready for publication. Goethe has 
long received the appellation of the 
“ Voltaire of Germany,” and Lord By- 
ron, in his Dedication of Sardanapalus, 
styles him the first of living writers, 
who has created the Literature of his 
own country, and Illustrated that of 
Europe. ' _ 

The fourth Livraisoti of the “ Napo- 
leon Memoirs” may be expected in the 
course of the present month. 

The long expected Novel of u The 
Highlanders,” from the pen of. the au- 
thor of the Hermit in London, Hermit 
Abroad, & m will appear in a fqw, days. 

We are happy tostee tha^a transla- 
tion of M. DupiiPa most ing^rtant and 
generally useful Work on the Commer- 
cial, Pdwer of Great fevitoiri^-a Work 
which supplies a variety of details, to 
the Statesman, the Merchant, and* the 
Man of {^enpe^heretotof^Oncollected 
in this country, I* for carly 

‘ publication. • •- \$s 

*S> The M iscelf inteoufe ;WnRhgs of the 
^catebrated John EVelyo, t^eaptfoarance 
/■of ■; \vhose Memoirs lately exiled So 
tiiufth interest,* arc prepariug^for pubtf- 
cation, iu one vG.luhfe.4to* ' ’ ’• 

. . Aseeond Series ^Highways and 
Byways* ovules ^ thd-Road^dej is 


in the Press, which will, no doubt, 
sustain the writer's well-earned repu- 
tation. 

A New Edition of Count Las* Cases' 
Journal of the Conversations of Napo- 
leon, is preparing for publication, com- 
prised i«tf4 large vols. $v<*.,with a Por- 
trait of Las Cases,, four Views of Saint 
Helena, from Drawings taken on the 
spot, by eminent Artists, and other 
Plates. 

Sir Arthur Clarke,- M.D. &c. Author 
of an Essay on Bathing, &c. has nearly . 
ready for publication a* Practical Ma- 
nuel for the Perservation of Health, 
and the Prevention of Diseases inci- 
dental to the thidd|C 'Aipd advanced, 
periods of Life, in %yioWl2mo. 

Just published, Imaginary Converts' 
tions of Literary MeO aiid Statesmen. — 
By Walter Savage Lander, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. price II. 4s. 

The Buds of Aristophanes, trans- 
lated into English verse, with notes.—* 
By the Rev. ILF. Carey, A.M. Author 
of the translation of Dante, 8vo. price 
9s. fid 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of 
Spain, selected and translated by John 
Bowring, small $vo. price 10s. Od. 

IN THE PRESS. 

# Instructions to Mothers and Nurses 
on the Management of Children, in 
Health and Disease ; ‘ comprehending 
Popular Rules for regulating their Diet, 
Dress, Exercise, and Medicines, toge- 
ther with a variety of Prescriptions, 
adapted to the use of the Nursery.”^- ' 
By Dr. Kennedy, of Glasgow. This 
Work will form a neat volume in 12mo. 

The Rev. Miles Jackson,' Minister of 
SLPauPa, Leeds, base New Edition of 
%i« Sermons in the Press, in 2 vols. du- 
'Odecitno, in Winch will »toe included 
'many new ones. 

Tours to the British Mountains ; De- 
scriptive Poems, &c. By Thos. Wil- 
kinson, of Yanwatjy Westmoreland, 
§vo. ' ' ’ T ■ 

- E^ays: and Sketches of diameters. 
By.the latq Richard Aytou, Esq«!with a 
Memo}V'0? lt^ Life* and a PortraU,ei»- 
grnyad b£ ! J. C. Lewis, front a Drawing 
by Sir. WfcttaW/posk 8vo. 

v Aids to * Reflection ; iu a series of 
PrudentjkL Mbral, aud Spiritual Apho- 
risms*' extracted from, the Works of 
Archbishop Leighton, with Notes and 
interpolated Remarks, by S. Jf, Cole 
ridge, l yok small 8vo: 
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WORKS HECEN1 
Dr 

Ala*co : a Tragedy, by Martin A roller 
Shoe, Esq. R.A. 8vo. 

Th.fi Old English Drama, No. 1.^ 
containing The Second Maiden?* Tra- 
gedy, from an CMgtraJ MS. sri, 8vo. 
2s 6d., large paper 4s. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, with Notes, Ori- 
ginal and Selected, b.y Henry Neele, 
ISsq. ; embellished with Engravings 
from Paintings by G; f?. Joseph Fry, 
A.R.A. in monthly parts, 8vo. 2s. t$d. 
each. 

History, 

Vol. 1. Part 2. The History of the 
Political Institutions of the Nether- 
lands; with tfic constitution by which 
that country has been and is now go. 
verned, completing the First Volume of 
the History of the Political Institutions 
of the Nations of Europe and America; 
from the French of M. M. Du fan, D li- 
ve rgier, and Guadct, Advocates of the- 
Cour Koyale, Pm is. Bj-J. lJ Evans, 
Esq. 

The Life and Times of .Salvator Rosa. 
By Lady Morgan. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, price 28s. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
TOY. and of the Regency, extracted 
from the German Correspondence of 
♦he Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the 
Regent. Preceded by a Notice of this 
Princess, and accompanied with Notes. 
Ih 8 vo. price 14s. boards. 

w 

Miscellaneous . 

Leisure Hours ; being a Collection of 
Narrative and Didactic Pieces, on Sub- * 
jects connected with the Evidences, 
Doctrines, and Practical Influence of 
Christianity, originally published in; 
Edinburgh as separate Tracts, during 
the years 1826 and A 821. lSuio- 4»« 
boards. . 

The Batchelor’s Wife ; k Selection 
of Carious aud Interesting 
with* Cursory Observations* 

Galt, Esq. 1 vol, post ^ 

boards. • ; ' *V ' 

Flowers sot Literature ; a Collceliot? 
of Elegant and Amusing Extraits from 
the moil Approved' .Authors. ! jByfc 
Campbell, Esq. * Part It. 12mo.2*. 

Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue' 
of BoUftfe OH Languages for 4824. 
Price ^ • 

A Lelwfto the Ear* of Llyerj^W, w 


’LY PUBLISHED. 

the proposed Annexion of The King’s 
Library to that of the British Museum. 
By One of the? People. 

in 1 Vol. 8 vo. An Essay on the Re- 
‘ latiou of Cause and Effect in Refuta- 
tion of the Opinion* of Mr. Hume; 
with Observations upon some Plumages 
in the Works of Dr. Brown and Mr. 
Lawrence. 

In L VoL foolscap. The Loves of the 
Colours, and Other Poems. 

Tales . 

Relies for the Curious : in 2 vols. 
foolscap, 8 vo ; containing Legendary 
Tales, Singular Customs, Extracts from 
Remarkable Wills, and Anecdotes, Cle- 
rical, Professional, and Miscellaneous. 

Helen of the Glen ; a Talc for Youth. 
Is. (id. bds. 

Warning and Example to the Young. 
Is. bd bds. 

The Sabbath. School Magazine for ’ 
Scotland, No.XIV. Published Monthly. 
Price fid. each Number. — Volumes L 
and II. may be bad. Price 3s. Gil. each, 
in bburds. 

Sayings and Doings. Ju 3 vols. Post 
8vo. price 30s. 

Theoloyy. 

A Daily Family Expositor to the New 
Testament, 'beautifully printed in 8v«., 
lobe completed in 12 monthly Numbers, 
price 6d. each. No. I. of The Daily Ex 
positor to the New Testament ; in which 
the 1‘ext is divided into Sections, 
accompanied with a Practical Expo- 
sition to each, especially intended 
as Morning and Evening Portioqs, for 
Pioqs Families and Private. Christians. 
Bythe. Rev. 'riiomas Key worth, One of 
the Authors of w Principle Hebraica.” 

A Third Course of Practi cal Sermons, 
expressly adapted to be Read in Fami- 
lies. 'By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, 
Rector of Claveiion, and Chaplain to 
thd Right' Hon. Lord Kenyon, gvo. 

■ >• R««. B, 

.Abridged 

••by ‘ WHb • an 1 la- 

troductoyy Erskine, 

Esq. AdydtW^4uth0|r of * Remarks 
tfo* the Etfotetfdi for th^ Truth 

of Reve^Od Religfba.V „ 12mb: 6s. bl#. 

The Christian Remembrancer. By 
Ambrose 8erle, fesq. with an introduce ' 
4qfy Essay by Thomas Cbsbnets, pij& . 
12iho.3s.6d. boards. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 


To Thomas Bewiey, of Mount Rath, 
In Queen's County, Ireland, cotton-ma- 
nufacturer, for certain improvements in 
wheeled carriages. — Dated 24th Ja- 
nuary, 1824. — Six mouths allowed to 
enrol specifications. 

To John Heatheoat, of Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, lace-inanufacturer, for certain 
improvements in the method of figuring* 
or ornamenting various descriptions or 
kinds of goods manufactured from silk, 
cotton, or flax —24th January. 

To John Jones, of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
late of Gloucester, brush-manufacturer, 
for certain improvements in machinery 
and instruments for dressing and cleans- 
ing woollen, cotton, linen, silk, aud 
other cloths or fubrick*, and which im- 
provements are also applicable to the 
dressing and cleansing of machinery of 
various descriptions and other articles 
or substances.— 27th J mi. —Six months. 

To Sir William Coiigrcvc, of Cecil- 
street. Strand, Middlesex, Hart., for his 
improved method of stamping. — 7th 
February. — Six months. 

To John Arrowsmith, of Air-street, 
Piccadilly, Middlesex, Esq., who,- in 
consequence of disco vevies by himself, 
and communications made to him by 
certain foreigners residing abroad, is 
in possession of an improved mode of 
publicly exhibiting pictures or painted 
scenery of every description, and of 
distributing or directing* the day-light 
upon or through them so as to produce 
many beautiful effects of light and 
shade, which he denominates Diorama. 
— 10th February.— Six Mouths. 

To Robert Lloyd, of the Strand, Mid- 
dlesex, hatter, and James Rowhotham, 
of Great * Surrey-street, Blackfriara- 
road,' Surrey, hat-manufacturer, for 
their having invented and brought to 


perfection a hat upon a new construc- 
tion which will be of great public uti- 
lity.— 19th February.— Six months. 

To Reury Adcock, of Sommer Hilt 
Terrace, Birmingham, Warwickshire, 
gill-toy. ipatiufacturer, for his improve- 
ment in (baking waistbands, or umbi- 
lical, vehtral, lumbar and spinal ban- 
dages or supporters to be attached to 
coats, waistcoats, breeches, pantaloons, 
and trowsers, to be either permanently 
fixed or occasionally attached and sup- 
plied — 19th February. — Six months. 

To William Church, of Birmlrighctvn, 
Warwickshire, esq , for certain im- 
provements in machinery and printing* - 
— Iflth February.— Six months. 

To Augustus Applegalh, of Dnke- 
street, St am ford -street, Black friars, Sur- 
rey, printer, for certain improvements 
in machines for printing. — 19th Fe- 
bruary. — Six mouths. 

To the Rev. Moses Isaacs, of Uouuitn- 
ditch, London, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of machinery, 
which, when kept iu motion by any 
suitable power or .weight,* is applicable 
to obviate concussion by means of pre- 
venting counteract ion, and by which 
the friction is converted into an useful 
power for propelling carriages on lanjl, 
vessels on water, and giving motion to 
other machinery — 19th February.— Six 
months. 

To John Vallanee, of Brighton, Sus- 
sex, esq., for his method of communi- 
cation or means of intercourse, by 
which persons may be con veyed, goods 
transported, or intelligence communi- 
cated, from one place to another with 
greater expedition than by means of 
stcam-carriagcs, or other vessels, or 
carriages drawn byanimals. — Kith Feb. 
—Six months. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

London. Must #ef*. M arch* 20. in consequence become exceedingly 

Cotton.— The Cotton Market has heavy, and in some few instances prices 
41 • considerably improved,. the demand %bade lower have been submitted to. 
both for horaed^sift^tlf n and by spe- Cqffxb — In the early part of this 
culators having be^q-b^ty^enerali sWdek tite ordinary and unclean de- 
\ the business done wifl ^Xceed l# 0 tt Ifeirmkmf .of Jamaica Coffee went off 
£ bales, at steady priees|prftci pal ly to 3*. a ^.lowers the flue nearly sup- 
' India, with sortie Boweml for%port. . , . portedYhe former Yates, excepting a 
\ ' SuctAR.— The expectatiou that 'Goi^parcel of’ middling St. Lucias, which 
vern ftient would i n some measure; afford * sold rather lower, middling a 85#, a 87#. 
relief to the West India Planter, by< Tea,— T he only alteration in the 

allowing Sugar for distillation, when* prices of Tcft,since the? Indias^e is In 
Barley arrived, at a certain 411 * 106 , has Congou^ thelbw qualities |^tj^iand a 
t again* subsided* and the market bas small premium. 
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LIST OP BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 
l'*OM SATURDAY, FEB. 21, 1823, ro SATURDAY, MARCH 20, IS-H, 

INCLUSIVE. 

■Extracted from the London Gazette. { 

N.B. All the .llceting* arc at tho Court of Commiuioywrs^ Rusiiiyhntl-streei 
unless otherwise expressed. The Altornies’ Names uVc in ftiretirlicsis. * 


BANKRUPTCIES 

• T. Atkimou, of Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner 

J. II. Anmiri, of Llanblethian', (.’lamorgausdiiu*, 
eaiile-jnbhcr, b 

T. Broekbndgc/of Kuights-eonrt, Green walk, 
Surrey, coach-carver. 

J. N. Freeman, of Newport, Moomoutluliire, 
monoy-scrivencr. 


.SUPERSEDED. 

T. Freetliy, of Aftwii, Middlesex, carpenter. 

J. Isaacs, of Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire* 
draper. 

J Leigh, nt Jeflrn Vsquare. merchant. 

\Y. JU’Adain, of Derby, draper. * * 

W. M u rtf,' 1 troy d, of Searr- Bottom, Yorkshire 
woi .tocU^piniuT. ' 

W Pauli, of Bolekall, Warwickshire, taimai. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Abraham#, Isaac, Harrow-aUcv, Pot lieoat lane, 
furrier. (Nicholls, tteunettabeet, Black- 
ti iav’s-road. 

Andrews, It. P. Pori sou, carpenter (Bogue. 

Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

A spinal], T. llipp^rholtne cuui Bnghoiwe.York- 
nhiie, st one. merchant. (Battyo, Chancer)- 
lane. 

"Burrow, J. Allcnsniore, Herefordshire, farmer, 
(fourteen, Site lane, 

P.oswell, T, Suney-street, Strand, tailor. (Jli- 
chaidson, Walhrook. 

Brettell, T. Summer-hill, Ktaifoidthiie, ml* 
vencr. { Ilobei M, J 2 tool bridge. 

Cooper, H. Commercial-place, Cilv-road, car- 
penter. (Oriel and Leader, Wormwood. street, 
IJishonsgAte. 

Coirie, W. C. Wellingborough, Northampton, 
sliire, dealer in lore. (Bridges and Quitter, 
lied Lion-square. 

Clarke, W. Manchester, victuallei. (Kaye, 
DjerV buildings, IMborn. 

Compton, P. A. Beckenham, Kent, fanner. 

(Griffith, High-street, M ary -le -bonne. 

( rosifield, 15. M, Liverpool, limber- merchant. 

(ij tat ha hi And Leicester, Liverpool. 

Chadwick, .) Hoi horn, watchmaker. (Niblett, 
Cu«hion-oourt. Old Bmad-strect. 

I olbeit.W. R. Maidstone, brewer. (Bcetham 
and Son, Freeman’s -court, Cornliill 
flavies L. and J. T. IJorlin, Liverpool, timber* 
merchants, (Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
house. 

Douglas, l>. and M. Douglas, Judd-street, 
Brunswick square, linen-drapers. (Cbarnock, 
,Upi*er North-place, GrayV-hin-road. 

Domngtnn, W. Cojnlnll, broker. (James, Wal- 
brootc. 

Daulmt*y,T. Portsea, grocer, (Ainory and Coles, 
Throgmorton-street. . ? i 

X)affarn,W. Reading, epach -master. (Cook and 
Hunter, Clerrient.Vhm, New Chambers. 

Evans, ff. listings, jeweller. (fourteen, Size-, 
lane*- ' • .r ’ 

Rldershaw, J. Hampton, linen-draper. (Oil- 
bank, Coleman- street. . r 

£llis, W. Liverpool, draper. (WHeclcr, Lin,' 
coln’s-inn-iields. • n v.v&‘ 

Elveraton, C. Ilford, Essex, 

(Hurst, Milk-street, Cheapside. ‘ 

Fox, T. and J. 1>. ftrodrlbb, Brlsto), UUaw^ , 
chandlers. ( Bowden, Aldermsnbury, .. *: 
Garcia de Luna, Amaro, Water-lane, werdnmt, 
(Patdreon and Peilfe, Old BroaA^tre*E v> f - * ' 
George, J. M. Horsham. Sutfsax, druggist. 

(Runseirand Son, Lant-atrect, Borough. 

Glover, T„ J. Oakden, A. Lomas, J. I&tMek, 

‘J. Green, Derby, flax.i|mpt»la$turers* 
^WgJiton, PurnivalVfno. 


Ginfbraud, W. &nUoit-le*Mnors, 'Lancashire, * Clnford’s-iim, 


plumber. (Adtington, Gregory, anil Faulkner 
Bedim d-row. 

(Leen, T. Lodrerbv, Southampton, miller 
(Rowe, Temple-chambers, Flcet-stieef. 
Hassell, G. Albany-cl: ambers, Piccadilly.dentar 
in horses. (Black, Clifford'* 1 inn. 

Humphries, \V. Nnwiey, Someraptshiro. inri- 
holder. ( Bridges and (Jniltor. Red Limi-so, 
Hood VV. 1 1 anUcv, and T. Hood. Loddon, Nor- 
folk, merchant (Miller, Queen-street, Cheap, 
side. 1 

Holmes, T. Liverpool, merchant. Blackstock 
and Htince, Temple. 

Hiblor, S. Brick-lane, Whitechapel, tea dealei 
‘■(Hodgson and Burton, Salisbury .qt. Strand 
Hancock, J. We?thurv, HonierseVhire, shop- 
keeper. (Vizard and Blower, Lincolu'Miin. 
fields. 

1 litchcock, G. Leicester, hosier. ( Jeves, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Higpn y J. G loucester, horsc-dealei . ( Morgan, 

II niton, W. senior, Bolton, inoney-acrivcner 
(Norris, Jobn-strcet, lied fi.nl- row. 

Ilakins, J. arid S, Hawkins, Claypcde.mili 
Llneolnshirc, miJlerg. (Briggs, Taylor, and 
Mould, Lincoln's-lim-delds. 

Jay, J. Itcgent-stiect, linen-draper, (Walker 
Rankin, and Richards, Basingball-etrcet. * 
Johnson, T. ilcanor, Derbyshire, victiuiler 
(Giegorv, ClemontVlnn. 

Jeffreys, W. Quadrant, RegenLst. St. James's 
painter. (Price, LincoluVinn, New-snuare * 
Jackson, , A. Hillgrove-Mreet, Gloucester shire, 
baker. (Hurd and Johnson, King'* Bench' 
walk, Temple. 

Kiiig, V. Warwick, upholsterer. (Evans and 
Shearman, Hatton-garden.> 

Keele, J, Waterlou-road. Surrey, stationer. 

(Oriel and Leader* Wormwood-street. 

Levy, If., otherwise H. Levett, arid L. Levy 
: Hafn’ng-lane, warehousemen. (Andrews, Groat 
WifleheotoMtrefit . ■ 

Lockingfon, ,C% Commercial- plaee. City. road. 

‘ needie st/ C ^ wn ~ cou,t, ^ >re<R l w 
” ““ ‘ * v ‘ ^ tKroad-east, carpenter. 

IStttebury.st, Strand. 
Mackenzie Sheffield, 
““ Canterbury-square, 

reaper. (Chester, Sta- * 

^ ^Orftlll./; v »/ >\ \ , f s • y * ‘ , 

C. Oxford ,vcabjnet*ffiajter; (Phiipot 
yd ^ one, ScWthamppto-stre^t, Bloomsbury. 

Matsotf yfc and C, Matsoti, Water-lane, mcr- 
chants, j (Patejnshn aiwf'polle, Old Broad- st, 

M allyop , L Gott^burst, Kent; victualler. (Alien 

f!lilFfird'*.il*«. . . 1 3^,* ■ ■- .i 
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Dividends, 


Milne, Livci pool* plumber. (Willis, Wilson, 
llower, am! Wilson, Tokenhouse-yam. 

Moon, F. Mirtield, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth- 
tnerrhant. (Vansamlau and Tind.de, Dow- 
gate-hlll. 

Murray, J. Manchester, joiner. (Taylor, Cle- 
ment's-] nn. 

Needham, E. Macclesfield, Cheshire, ironmon- 
ger. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Nerve am, W. Dunstnr-rouit, Mincing-lane, mer- 
chant, (Score, Tokenhouse-yurd. 

Nunn, ll. and T. Fisher, Grubb-street, Fore 
street, timber-merchants. (Spence audDca- 

• borough, Size-lane. 

Oakley, T. Poole, coal-incrchant. (Fitch, Uttfon- 

, street, Southwark. 

Preen, J. j un., Worcester, silk-mercer. ( Ptatt, 
New Boawell-oourt, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Pool, W. llonduras-wliarf, Southwark, coal- 
merchant. (Jlusson, Crown-court, Alders- 
gate- street. 

Price, S. Trowbridge, Wiltshii e, grocer. ( Bei - 
kcley, LincoltiVimi. 

Fcterken, T. GilWtreet, Liinehouse, baker. 
(Eyles, Worship-street- road. Finsbury. 

Pick-worth, H. jun., C unitor* street, (,'banccn ■ 
lane, coal-merchant. (G ee, Salhslmrv-si reel , 
Strand, 

Pritchard, R. Regent - circus, Oxfoid-street, 
dressing « case - manufacturer. (Lawrence, 
Dean-court, Doctors” Coin moos. 

Riley, W. BircUwood, Derbyshire, coal -mer- 
chant. , (Styon, Liitcolu's-inn-ficlds. 

Rocker, F. Marirb ester, and J. Watt, Prwhm, 
r otto il-m an ii fa r t filers, (Norris, Manchester. 

Robson, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, butcher 
(Bell and Broderick, Bow Church -yard 

Stew art, W. MItre-eourt, ChcapSifJfr, mei chant. 
(Robinson, Carey-strect, Lincoln’s- inn-lieUjs, 

Stokes, T. sen., Welsh Pool, Montgomeryshire, 


[March, 

flannel-manufacturer. (Clarke, Richards, ami 
^ Mericalfe, Chancery-lane. 

Skidmore, J. Sheffield, scissor- luauufaeturi'r. 

(Battyu, Chancery-lane. 

Southworth.W. Sharpies, Lancashire, whitstcr. 

(Milne and Parry, Temple* 

Smith, T. Piokhurst- green, Kent, cattle-dealer. 
(Salmon, Croydon. , 

Tiinbrell, W. T. Bennondsey-souare, worsted* 
manufacturer. (Shepherd* Thomas, and Le- 
pord, Cloak-tano, Dowgate-hifi. 

Twittj , W„ Manchester, shopkeeper. (M akiu- 
san. Middle Temple, . •... 'V 
Tie went,, W. . Pembroke, draper. * (Pearson , 
Pump -court, Temple. : 

Underwood, J Bloxtoichi Staffoidslnre, malt- 
ster. (Willis, Watson. Bower, and Willis, 
Tokenhonse-vard. 

Wollfe, A. M. "King's Arm^-yard, merehan t. 
(Vandcreom and Corny »> Bush-lane, Cauium- 
strect. , ’ . • • 

Weeimah, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Nom>, 
Johu-street, Bedford-row* , 

Wilson. J. Borough -road';' Surrey, carpenter. 

( 111 coking, Lombard-street: 

West, II. hoi thing, linen-draper.’ (Richard* 
hon. LincolM’sdnn-fieldS. ' 1 , * V ' 

Walker, W, Charles- street, Middlesex, haber- 
dasher. (Smith, CharicMtrcet. Middlesex 
Hospital. 

Waistell, M. Conduit-street, Bond-street, mil 
liner. (Sweet, Stokes, and Can 1 . Baainghalb 
street. 

Waktnnan.T. Flret-markct, Mat loner. (ft rough, 
Shoreditch. 

Webb, H. K, Wappijig-»tivel,groi*er. ( Pringle , 
Queen-street, Cbeapside. 

Yeoman, ft. and T. Cooke, Frotne-Selwood, 
Somersetshire, clothiers. (Hartley, New 
Bridge-street, Rlackfiiwrs. 


DIVIDENDS. 


BoviU, J. and C. 1. Dc Witfe, Mincing-lane, 
merchants, Mar. 13. 

Barrow, ft. and T. Liverpool, rorn-incrchants, 
Mar 1. 

Benbow, T. Broom yard, Herefordshire, draper. 
Mar. 1«. 

Boyle, fi. Leicester- square, printer, Mar. 16. 

Bedford, R, St. MartinVIe-grand, plumber. 
Mar. 27. 

Bates. W. and W. Jones, ftrldgehortb, Shrop- 
shire, bankers. Mar. 3C, 

Born, J. Lothbory, merchant, Mar, 27. 

Bosher,W- Aldersgate street, wholesale jewel*, 
ler, Abril 3. 

Burge, J. Bristol, butcher, April 1 , 

Barker, J. Stratford, Essex, common brewer, 
April 10. 

Bessele.C. Prospectrplafle,Laml>eth, insurance 
broker, April, 10; 1 /' • 

Bromley, J. Circus-street, New- road, Mary di- 
bonne, April Id. 

Col«ton, D. E.|sliiigt<nvfqaA,up1iol«teue»,Mar. 
18. * *.V - ' - - ■ 

Chalk, J. Blackfriars-road.coach-miVer, Mar. 

A. 3. York, taifor. Mar. %„ * - 

Clark. H. Swallow-field, Wiltshire, grocer. 


Chittenden, 

Whitehall, Vfirti 

85524^* 

Dove, \lncn-d ra per* M ar. j?. 

Daw*##* 3 - Sl - Jhmes's-street, Wesfiftinst^r, 
merchant, May 4. April 9. 

Davis, T. Breat-barr, StaffordshilV master, 


Dudley, T. Brighton, rarpet-doaler, April 13. 

Farrell, J. Prospect- place, Newington cause- 
way, merchant, Mur. ifi. 

Creel ham, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler, Mur. 23. 

Brorolt, J. T. Manchester, wine-nn* rebuilt, Alar. 

22 . 

Goodh ill, W. and J. Turner, Garliok-iijll. mer- 
chants, Mar. 20. 

Bill, ft, and C. Briflio, Skinnei-sncet, Snow 
bill, merchants. Mar. 20. 

Graham, Sis Robert, Bart. London, «L RRiltou , 

• Manchester, and J, ft ail ton, and .1. Young, 
Loudon, merchants. Mar. 30. * 

(Sundry, J. and W. Goldsithney, Cornwall, mer- 
chants, April 7. 

GJbhOn^ T. J. arid B. Gibbous, Wolverhampton, 


.baokm, April 26. 
.riaVrlsoivC.AUg 


ifitAi? (ronmebger, 

j - . * '* > 

r pCcunn0A> w v |wpfe;,t 



AWgate-high-street, cjieeaeinong- 
er*Mar. 17. 

Hebdin- W. and A. 0. and J. Browne, Leeds, 
merchants. Mar. 17. 

Hods<m,F> M . Manchester, calico-printer, Mar. 
?Sk 

Hatfield* H> Abfndon-row.'GosWeH-atrept-road, 
merchant, Mar. f>. 

Hdnde^son, J. and A. Neftson, Mitre-court, 
Mllk-^treet, mershanta, April Sff. 

, Isbell, R.C, Chappie, and R. D. Isbell, Mil bay, 
Devonshire, Mar. 17. 

Jones, A; A. Tottsnlrauvcourt-road, linen-dra- 

per, April Ifi. 

living, C.Sdutbamptow, school master, April lfi. 

-.'Knibb, A, Bar u well -street, Andrew, Northautp- 
‘ tonsbirc, famer, Mar. 17. 

Knott, J. Barfreatone othemdse Bag«tou,Kent, 

1 miller, Mar. 

, {tingsefii J* Klackwali, plumber. April 10* 

’ Lee, J. Cbarl^s-street, fidrssleydown, lighter- 

r- mafi, Mar. 2?. ' 
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J. W eym o ut h- terrace, Hackney-road, 

Llovii, T. flow, HrrefoidshUe, grocer, April, 14. 
Mercer, <L BasinghaU-strect, woollen-draper. 
Mar. 20. 

Muddy, W. Leeds. linen-draper, Mar. 16. 

Miller, W. Rye, Sn -.sex, draper. Mar. 2rs. 

Mmer, T, Uillinghurst, Sussex, brewer, Mar. 

Mulligan, T. flat)*, silk-mercer, April 13. 

T’ullan.R. Leeds, merchant*. Mar. (5 

Ffittit, J. add S. II. Rurch, Southwark, hop- 
factor-., April 10. 

Richards, T. Senr, Orid gc water -square, dealer 
in watches, Mar. 10. 

Rucker, S. Old-south-sea-house, Broad-Street, 
merchant, Mar. 27. 

flnlieiNon <>', Wapping.ship-chaudlei, April 13. 


Salmon, M, Regent- street, stationer. Feu. 2d. 

SlilileyR. Kurklervlmi v.Oarpet-niuiiufacturer 
Mar. 13. 

Kharplcy,J. Yoik. merchant, April 2 

Stinson, ft. Dudley, Worrestcrshiie, grocer 
Mar. 22. 

SehoCeW, J. Sheffield, merchant , Aptil 12. 

Telto'-d, .1. and W. Avnndcll, Liverpool, haber- 
d.»»hem. Mar. 13. 

Tollorvey, \V. If. Portsea, hi ewers, Mar 18. 

Tucker, .1, 11. Jonuyn-strert, St. James's e.by- 
m? st, Mar. 2. 

Twigg, \V. Sheffield, plumber. A pnl. ]«t. 

Underwood, C. Cheltenham. builder, Mar. 20. 

Woolbiston, ,1. and F. Upjohn, Hnlhurn-hridge, 
di fillers. Mar. 16. 

Walker, W. Wort ley, Yorkshire, merchant 
April H. 


BIRTHS. 

Mar. I. — fn iVardour-stfccet, Soho, the lady of 
John Orion Harrison, esq., of *i *o». 

4. At Camberwell, Mrs, Henry Dow«d and, of a 
son. 

—At his father’s house. Old-palace-yard, the 
lady of Thomas Jer\Js, esq,, Carabineers, of 
twriu daughters. 

8. Tu Devnnshire-pluce, tho lady of John Bar- 
clay, esq., of a daughter. 

9. The lady of Frederick Tyrrel, esq., surgeon 

• of St. Thomas’s Hospital, of a daughter. 

— In Henrietta-street, Brwisvwick-sqiiare, the 
lady, of Henry do la Chaurnette. esq., of a 
son. 

J 1. Mrs. Crallan, Spiral-square, of twin daugh- 
ters. 

13. At Argyll- house, the Countess of Aberdeen, 
of a son. 

14. At Thlehhrooni -cottage, Staffordshire, the 
lady of John Hhawe Mauley, esq., of .t son. 

16. Mrs. Walpole Eyre, Hryst&nstoii-squarc, of 
a daughter. 

17, At his house Camden-town, the lady of 
Oliver Anderdon, esq., of a son and heir. < 

18 Mrs W H Simpson, of South-place, Keii- 
nington, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Mar. 1. -Robert Nelson, esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Jonathan Harrison, esq,, of Gower-sdicet,. 
Bedford-square. 

2. By the very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, 
the Rev. Lord John Thy/we, to Ajtrre Con- 
stanta, third daughter of the Rev. C. CT. 
Beresford, and niece to Mr. George Bypg^t 
4. At St, Pancraa-new-chuvch, by the Rev, K. 
G, Smith, M.A.* Frederick Bock, esq,, of 
Arundel-strcet, to Mayy Fielder, only daugh- 
ter c-f K, H. Smith, csql , ' - * 

—At Hanwell, by the Rev, Dr. Wglmjley, F. 
Janvrin, esq;., of . Meckleu llurgh- square, to 
Sarah Richard, youngest daughter uf the late 
R. Pope, ceq , Henlcypn Thames, ' 


' thaw. Herts. ' », » 

8. IK.- H. Gregory, esq., of Wax-chamller^huR, : 

to Klfaa Miller, sefeond daughter of the late : 
I). C.BuUeck,<sq M Devonsh&evstoeet 1 Q^een-. 
square. ” V, • . , 7 

9. At St. Mary's JMtogtou, htfthg fUV ^.^eur 


nett, Richard Smith. jun v e*qw©f Stoke-new- 
injrton, to Mary Ann. yohngest daughter pf 
the Rev. Adam Clark; B.D. D., FvAj&ljf 
Caitoubury. square, fstfeg ton. Si “ 


ll At l>ra>l<in Bassett, in StaiTord shire, the 
linn. Roliert llenlev Bdon, eldest sou of 
Lord llenlev, to Harriet, youngest daughter 
ot Sir Rohevt Peel, Bart. 

13 At O.wiewdou church, Mr. James 11111 p 
of Npital-suuare, to Maiy Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Mew, esq., of Upton-h'dl 
Essex. 

18. At S’Jt George’s Hanover- square, by the 
Rev. E Hudson, Viear of Rickmans worth, 
r Oswald, second son ot Georg** Smith, esq., 
M. P., to Henrietta Mildred, eldest daughter 
of the very Rev. Dr. Hodgson, Dean of Car- 
lisle. 

20. By the Rev. Richard London. A. M., James 
Layton, juu. esq., of Bloomsbury-place, to 
Mary Ann, only daughter of Benjamin Atkin- 
son, esq., of Nicholos-lane. 


DEATHS, 


.Mar. 1.— At his house iti Clifford-cfreet, Lieut. 
General Sir George Wood, K.C.H , ot the 
Hon. Kastlndia Cnmpiny'g. Denial auny. 

1. At H alii ford. Sarali. tho widow of the late 
Robert Douglas, esq., «'f Mains. 

— R. L, Spencer, esq., o( New-boawell-eourt, 
Lincolns-ino. aged 64. 

2. At. his i evidence. Bylock’?- ball, Enfield, 
James Frauois Mesturas* oiq,, aged 86. 

— Mr. Thomas Chapman, of St. Marj Cray, 
Kpnfc, aged 73. . 

5. At Crfmohouse/ aged 76, Mrs. Budge, relict 
of the lath James Budge, esq., of lleath-end- 

. house, Croinholl, Gfbucester. 

6. Si r Thomas* Bell, late one of l lie Sheriffs of 
London, and Treasurer of the Scotch Hos- 
pital.' 

% Athis house Kennington, Samuel Weddale, 

V. Much lamented, Mr. Thomas Hall, of 69, 


Bi.tliopsgRto -without* 

10. At Ms spat, Eastoa-lodge, Essex, the Right 
Hon* Charles Viscount Maynard, in the 73rd. 
year of big jige. , 

12, At his house Hi New-hroad-street, Robert 
* Christie, esq,,. In Ms 80th year. .v -V 

— After a few.ddys SUness.wrmam Lavte,ppq., 
of jrrederfck:j$i*AM^8i* _ . 


r-At- ^nsbgton'place , Bath, 


..ASSnSS 

Hl^AtHiochestory 
I8t A this rei 




the46tb year* John Cooper, eSq., 

ot T64$wgt(tit, th thpj^witty of I5edf>rd 
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EtCliCf|in*r Bills dated. prior t«» October, 1S-22. have V»een tn^’-tixcil to ' e *>aiij t *• 
Jambs WKrn.su am., 15, 


METEOROLOGICAL JOriiNA U 
From tli? 20th February to iDth March, 1824. 

By Messrs. Harris and Co. t Mathematical Instnnneni Makers, 50, Hig h Hvlborn* 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


As some literary gentleman lias taken the trouble of replying to onr 
view of the Periodical Press, we have given it precedence to our own for this 
month. We doubt not hut the Reviewers will feel grateful to hint for his 
able defence. Here, however, wo cannot help saying, that there is, on the 
part of the Reviewers a total abandonment of one of the most barred duties 
which they owe the public; namely, that of noticing the. first productions 
of writers who, though unknown, 'frequently possess merit of a very supe- 
rior order to those whose works are reviewed .the moment they appear. 
Merit has no weight with the rrvieweis; like booksellers, (hey only look to 
an author’s public reputation: and, in general, works of Mipm’or merit 
are beyond their reach. The writers whose productions they are hc.st fitted 
to review, are those Quorum opera non quorum artm emmtur — men whose 
works are bought for their utility, not for their intellectual exec lienee. 
This we could prove by stating real facts, with which we aie ourselves 
acquainted, and with which no man of honest, feelings can be acquainted 
without having a hearty contempt for that class of Reviewers who notice 
the very lowest works that proceed from the press, and seem never to have 
seen or heard of works of superior merit, when the author happens to 
he unknown. It matters nor, whether they are silent through want of 
ability or through want of honesty, both being tbe same, so far as regards 
the Reviewer; it being dishonest in a man to place himself in a situation 
which he is incompetent to fill. The Editor of a certain work, whose name 
we could mention, wishing to review a certain book, sent for it to the 
author, and promised to review it as early as he possibly could ; he never 
did, however, simply because he could not. We know another Editor, who 
ranks higher in the literary world than the gentleman just alluded to, who 
got the same work to review, and who, on reading it, wrote a very Hal- 
tering letter to its author, and promised it would be the very first work he 
would review. Yet, after promising to review it, and expressing so high 
an opinion of its merits, he has been as silent as the other. How comes 
this? Were these gentlemen unable to perform their duty? or did they 
imagine that the production of a writer who was not as yet known to the 
public, might be well passed over, it not being their policy to he among the 
first 14 true merit to befriend ?' Some excuse might be made for them, if 
the subject of this work were not intimately connected with all that is 
chaste and elegant in Literature and the Fine Arts ; and of all works, con- 
sequently, its merits or demerits ought to he pointed out. With such 
critics or reviewers we shall hold an eternal warfare ; arid hope, that, fur 
our own parts, works of real merit, particularly when their authors are 
little known, will always obtain our earliest attention. What does Lord 
Jlvron, or Sir Walter Scott, or writers of established reputation, want with 
our reviews ? They will equally sell, whether we review them or not,— 
whether we speak well or ill of them. 

Since the reviews in our present number went to press, we read a little work, 
entitled 4t Myrtle Leaves," by Mr. Kelly, and shall, therefore, speak a word of 
it here, as we could not notice it in its proper place. It is a juvenile effort, and 
the first production of its author, which should, as be himself observes, 4,1 pro- 
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cure for him a candid and an indulgent consideration.” Wc do not pretend 
to the spirit of divination ; and yet we doubt whether our youthful aspirant 
will ever produce another collection of poems more imbued with true 
poetic feeling, with all the romance of young desire, and all the witchery 
of love. That he may produce a more perfect work, we feci no difficulty 
in admitting ; but it should be recollected that even imperfections themselves 
have sometimes a charm which we would vainly trace in the more finished 
productions of art or nature. Bashfulness ami retiring modesty is one of 
the greatest charms of the female character; but bashfulness, if supor- 
critically considered, is a weakness and imperfection ; for the critic will 
insist, and may insist, that it arises from not sufficiently appreciating onr 
own merits, end too highly appreciating those of others, lie will, therefore, 
argue that it 's the result of ignorance, and ignorance, is an imperfection. 
VV< agree with him it is so, but we shall briefly tell hi nr, that it is an im- 
perfection of more value in the human character than all that is pedantic 
and super-critical in knowledge ; for it cannot exist except when; virtue and 
innocence and bliss have taken up tlieir abode;* and, 

“ If ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.’* 

In a word, the faults of some writers have a greater charm in them than 
the beauties of others. “ In quit mad am,'' says (jiiintilfian, “ virtu ten non 
fmbent tfratiam, in quibusdam vitia ipsa dclcctant We are not, however, 
doing justice to Mr. Kelly, to talk of his faults; for we must confess we 
have read his “ Myrtle Leaves ” with such delight that his faults entirely 
esi aped our notice. On a second perusal, we might, no doubt, discover 
something to find fault with; hut, like Bruycre, whenever we are pleased 
with a production, we never enquire into the cause of our pleasure, knowing 
that faults are the result of inattention, lmt that beauty can result from 
poetic genius alone. Our noticing his “ Myrtle Leaves ” in this place 
prevents us from making extracts. 

Another collection of “Poems on Sacred Subjects,” by Hi chard Ryan, 
possesses very considerable merit. All the attempts we have seen made at 
sacred poetry have failed ; not, perhaps, from a dearth of genius in those who 
have made it the subject of their muse, but from some radical mistake in tlic 
niauuer of treating the subject, f >r. Johnson isof opinion that sacred subjects 
cannot he rendered poetic. ‘ In hy> life of Watts, he says, that “his devo- 
tional poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of its 
topics enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects 
the ornaments of figurative diction, it is sufficient for Watts to have done 
heller than others, what no man has done well.” We readily admit that 
no poet has succeeded in this species of poetry; but we have some hesita- 
tion in admitting, that the subject is incapable of being rendered poetic: 
on the contrary, we believe that the failure has entirely arisen from a fun- 
damental error, which all our poets, on sacred subjects, seem to have 
adopted. The poet who addresses the Deity in the language of prostrate fear 
and adoration, is only a poet in name; for it is in the very essence of 
poetry to exalt itself above all control, to make itself familiar with its 
object, to revel in all the mental luxury which the ardor of feeling or the 
associations of imagination can excite. The poet* is always in love with 
his object: he describes only wliat pleases him ; and he who is strongly in 
love, never thinks of fear, even though there should be the strongest cause 
of terror. It is a mere chimera of the mind, to suppose that he who is 
strongly attached to an object, can fear it at the same moment. Accor- 
dingly we find, that those who have been most passionately attached to 
their creator, have used a greater license in their mode of addressing him ; 
or rather, that they have addressed him in the most familiar manner. In 
proof of this, we could quote many passages out of Thomas & Kempis; but 
as the sacred writiugs are of greater authority, we shall prefer mentioning 
the Song of Solomon. The rapture of the bride, and her attachment 10 
her beloved, makes her forget who he is, or, rather, she knows him too 
well to consider him, like some of our sanctified hypocrites — an object of 
fear and terror. That lie who Is conscious of not. having led an innocent 
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life, lias reason to fear his Creator, it would be blasphemy to deny ; but he 
who feels tins consciousness, should not attempt to address him in the lan- 
g-ua^c of poetry ; for the language of poetry is the language of love. Had 
ail the poets, who make sacred themes the subject of their muse, taken the 
™ OKIon for th * lr ,n0l H the y would not have so miserably failed. 
1 hat they should fail, however, is but right ; for they have almostall pros- 
trated themselves m the dust, and looked up to the Deity as some fearful 
tyrant, jealous of his power, and ready to crush them, unless they acknow- 
ledged, at the same moment, his omnipotence and their own meanness. No 
man, however, can be mean, unless he is conscious of being so; and be 
«mld not be conscious of meanness, unless he were mean. The bride, in the 
oong of Solomon, had no such consciousness* Her innocence and her love 
made her forget the immense difference between her and her beloved ; and, 
li . poets were ^conscious of equal innocence, they would address the 
Deity in the purest strains of poetic diction. 

I he pleasing author of the little volume now before us, lias not, we are 
inclined to believe, been guided by the reflections which we have just made, 
inwntinglns “ Poems on Sacred Subjects,” but we cannot help saying, at 
the same time, that he has approached nearer to our idea of what sacred 
poetry should be, than any of his predecessors ; and if these reflections did 
no occur to him, he would seem to have been guided by feelings that 
} 011 lavo naturcally suggested them. He addresses the Deity tlirough 
uis works, which have been always the most fertile source of poetic inspi- 
ration, and accordingly he left himself an opportunity of grafting upon 
his sacred themes all the charms of picturesque and descriptive poetry. 

Arietta will receive a letter at our Publisher’s on the fifth instant. 

c*iIr 0Ur * ast num ^ cr we promised an Essay on the Genius and Writings 
ot Moore: we are reluctantly obliged to defer it to our next number, tlie 

S ^u» C u WC j W e , ^ or ^ no * “ e,n g sufficient, unless we omitted that part 
which we deemed of greatest interest to our readers. 

Lines on “Friendship’s Offering,” “Lines to Miss and some 

others, are omitted for the same reason, but will certainly appear in our 

« 

f °. r Cor H»P°ndcnts will be left, as usual, at our Publishers’, on 
the fifth instant. 
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The subject of the present memoir 
is of Irish parentage, and descended 
from the MHkmoghs, chiefs of Gor- 
raii, who make a conspicuous figure 
in the historic annals of his native 
country. lie was born in London, 
and. at a very early age, made such 
a proficiency i« classical knowledge, 
that he was looked upon as a little 
prodigy. We have seen translations 
which he made, before he reached 
his fourteenth year, of several of the 
most beautiful passages in Sopho- 
cles, the 

Nox crat ct coelo fulgcbat luna scrcuo 
Inter minora sidera 

of Horace, and his fourth Ode, Sol- 
vit ur arris hiernsj and he appears 
to us to have executed them in a 
style of classic elegance which few 
of our most celebrated translators 
have attained. He received the ele- 
ments of classical knowledge from a 
private tutor, and became so passion- 
ately enamoured of the classics, that 
he was not only intimately acquaint- 
ed with Homer, Lucian, Sophocles, 
Pcrsius, Juvenal, Ovid, Virgil, and 
Horace, but could repeat the greater 
part of them from beginning to end 
ere he attained his fourteenth year. 

lie was next sent to a military 
academy, not that he had then de- 
termined on a military life, but that 
his parents considered a knowledge 
of the use of arms, to be a personal 
accomplishment of no minor impor- 
tance. Here lie remained twelve 
months, and this period determined 
all the subsequent events of his life, 
for he became passionately fond of 


the military profession. From the 
military academy, however, he was 
removed to Oxford, but he added 
little to his intellectual or classical 
knowledge while he remained here ; 
not from anv defect in the system of 
education adopted by the university, 
but from a natural disposition to 
gaiety and pleasure. He was full 
of anecdote, classic lore, wit, and 
oif-hand humour, which made his 
society courted by young men who 
loved pleasure as well as the clas- 
sics. Indeed his conversational 
powers were, and still are, of the 
first order, enriching, as he does, 
whatever is tame in his native 
tongue by all that is rich and 
original in the classic authors of 
Greece and Home, of France, Italy, 
Germany, and Spain. These ac- 
complishments are rendered still 
more attractive by a natural vivacity 
and ardour of temper which w r ould 
awaken even a society of Quakers 
into life and being. He never foiv 
gets the precept of Horace, 

Non est vivere, sed valere vita 5 

and if any thing more were necessary 
to add to his own eager appetite for 
enjoyment, and to give a more exqui- 
site poignancy to the pleasures 
which he communicates to all a- 
round him 5 — in a word, if, to the 
natural and acquired accomplish- 
ments, which we have just mention- 
ed, another were necessary, to throw 
over the dull realities of life the 
fairy witcheries of fancy, and the 
inspiring creations of imagination* 
it is one which he possesses in a 
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very high degree ; wc mean to say, 
he is a most accomplished singer, 
and gives (what we imagine the 
lovers of vocal harmony generally 
fail in) all the effect of national 
feeling to national airs. That he 
should, therefore, derive little ad- 
vantage from his short residence at 
the university is not surprising; 
and that his society should be much 
courted is just as natural. 

To mental he united, in his youth, 
all the personal and fashionable ac- 
complishments of the age, having 
been taught by the first masters, 
lie was taught dancing by old Ves- 
tris, horsemanship by Angelo and 
old Astley, fencing by Le Bossicre, 
the master of St. George’s ; and his 
early introduction to high life com- 
pleted whatever science and educa- 
tion had left undone. He had, at a 
very early age, moved in the very 
highest circles, and was familiar 
with noblemen and foreign minis- 
ters at the early age of thirteen. 
Amongst these were the Spanish, 
the Bavarian, the Swedish, and Po- 
lish ministers; he was called the 
little man amongst them, and, in 
fact, was the spoiled child which 
their distinction made him. He 
used to prance about upon Don Ber- 
nardo del Caiupo’s highly dressed 
charger, aud was complimented by 
the late Lord Nugent as a boy who 
seemed to be born and bred in 
courts. To his credit, he did not 
presume on this, for he was con- 
sidered, at the academy and at 
college, as an easy, good-tempered 
fellow, wholly devoid of pride, envy, 
or ambition, a being whose heart and 
purse were open to all bis friends. 

„ From Oxford he made the tour of 
Ireland, and thence proceeded to 
the continent, where he passed four 
years. Here he made himself ac- 
quainted with the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German languages. 
On his return home, hi$ imitative 
powers had made a complete French 
cavalier of him; but he soon mixed 
up the external part with true Bri- 
tish feeling, and lost the nick-name 
of the Count, which was given him 
by some of his intimates. Being 
now of age, and his own master, he 
purchased a cornetcy, and after- 
wards a lieutenancy in the second 


regiment of life guards, hut sold 
out in a few years. 

During his residence at Oxford, 
he was particularly noticed by 
Mickle, the translator of the Limiaa % 
&c., and we have frequently heard 
him speak of him with all the 
warmth of friendship, and all that 
admiration for his genjus which he 
had imbibed in his youth. Mickle, 
at this time, inhabited a house at 
Wheatley, in which Milton had 
written a portion of his sublime 
poems; anu here the Hermit de- 
lighted to visit his friend. In this 
delightful seclusion he enjoyed all 
that luxury of imagination in which 
a mind, at this period of life natu- 
rally romantic, loves to indulge, 
and which not only the charms of 
nature, but the associations con- 
nected with this elysian retreat, 
were so peculiarly fitted to excite. 

During the French revolution he 
had formed intimacies with many 
leading men, amongst whom were 
the Vicomte Mirabeau, the Bishop 
of Troyes, Clavicm, &c., for lie 
never quarrelled about party, al- 
though all bis life an uncompro- 
mising royalist. Indeed the ele- 
ments of discord were never mixed 
up in bis composition. 

From England, and from the ar-, 
my, he retired to Scotland for many 
years, where he not only spent an 
ample fortune, but imagined be re- 
ceived ingratitude enough from both 
sexes to make him a second Timou 
of Athens. Sick of the world and 
of all its vanities, he returned to hie 
first loves, and resumed his acquain- 
tance with the classics, after a ne- 
glect of twenty years. Their me- 
mory, however, was still green in 
his mind, ami he could repeat whole 
pages from his favourite authors 
without opening a book. Quick 
perception, ease, and felicity of ex- 
pression, combined with a memory 
singularly tenacious of all that is 
worth retaining, and equally for- 
getful of all that it not, appear to 
us to be the qualities in which Mr, 
M‘l>onogh, or to call him by that 
name which is most familiar to the 
public, “ the Hermit in London,” 
particularly excels. What he can- 
not perceive instantly, or intuitive- 
ly, he cannot perceive at ail : not 
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that he is incapable of tracing things 
to their source, analyzing what is 
complicated, or pursuing a chain of 
reasoning to its ultimate deduction; 
but that he seems to think, that 
whatever cannot he discovered at 
once, is not worth discovering; 
that all that is useful is obvious ; 
that logic and investigation afford 
no pleasure, and that pleasure should 
be the business of our life; or, 
perhaps, he believes with Solomon, 
that in much knowledge there is 
much labour and vexation of spirit. 
Be it as may, the Hermit is a re- 
fined and elegant scholar, a chaste 
and classicalwriter. But he leaves 
metaphysics, and mathematics, and 
logic, and whatever associates not 
with feeling and sentiment, to those 
who delight in them. Perhaps, 
however, when he reads tins Me- 
moir, he may he inclined to dispute 
the propriety of applying the term 
delight to those who cultivate the 
iihsiruscr sciences, ns neither reason 
nor the sciences to which it is ap- 
plied, can he the source of any 
pleasure. “ Reason,” he may 
say, “ creates nothing, being con- 
lined to the humbler situation of 
looking on, and examining that 
which is created ; and if it exercise 
any influence over our pleasures, it 
is that of restraining them.*’ Bra- 
vo, Mr. Hermit : who would expert 
such logic from an enemy to reason- 
ing? Wc are here, truly, a little 
puzzled ; for if we agree with the 
Hermit, and recant the expression, 
Professor Dugald Stewart may turn 
round upon us, and ask how can the 
Hermit Know' whether the abstrnser 
sciences arc or are not capable of 
imparting delight, if he has not 
cultivated them ? as he can only 
reason from what he knows. And 
if he has cultivated them, the learn- 
ed Professor will argue that his do- 
ing so is a proof that they afforded 
him delight, as no person will enw 
gage in that, or, at least, continue 
to pursue it, in which he finds no 
pleasure. This controversy is too 
deep for us, and we must leave it to 
those who are more capable of de- 
ciding it. 

In mingling the utile with the 
dulc i, wit and humour with manli- 
ness and good sense, we believe few 
English writers excel the Hermit. 
Swift, it is true, was unrivalled. in 
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wit; hut then there was no season- 
ing: it was all wit, and nothing 
but wit. No reader could suppose 
Swift capable of a sensible reflec- 
tion: be was always outrfi. But 
the Hermit, in the midst of all his 
fun and frolic, stops short, brings 
himself to question, and examines 
what manner of man lie must 
be in thus departing from the so- 
ber dictates of reason and common 
sense. If he expose his own 
weakness, it is not to lead his rea- 
ders into temptation, but to guard 
them against it— to show them that 
a man is no man, who follows ill 
the train of fashion, and becomes a 
slave to the follies and fripperies of 
high life. He has been among our 
contributors for some months past, 
and the articles which he has fur- 
nished will render the truth of 
these observations sufficiently evi- 
dent. We shall only mention his 
“ I rish Gentleman in London,” which 
is similar in design to the “ Her- 
mit in London.” From the whole 
tenor of his writings, he appears to 
be always governed by two very 
powerful and opposing influences, 
which, by counteracting, only im- 
prove and refine each other. By 
nature, be appears " at heart a 
rake.” He seems in love with all 
the pleasures which the original 
propensities of our nature prompt 
us to pursue; but the influence of 
this propensity is always counter- 
acted by a natural abhorrence for 
vice, by* that moral sense which al- 
ways brings us back to the paths of 
virtue and honour, the moment we 
are at the point of departing from 
them. The fly, fluttering ronnd the 
blaze of the candle, loves and fears 
it, at the same moment : it is so with 
the Hermit ; he loves to hover round 
danger, but retreats the moment he 
reaches the precipice. It appears to 
us that no person is capable of 
higher virtue or more exalted feel- 
ings than he who is naturally in- 
clined to pleasure and enjoyment, if 
he subject this propensity to the 
control of virtue; for where this 
propensity does not exist, what vir- 
tue can there he in refraining from 
pleasures which have no attractions 
for us. If there were nothing to 
tempt u& from the paths of virtue, 
there could he no virtue in following 
them. If Tclemaclms restrained the 
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natural ardour and impetuosity of 
his temper, he would be a greater 
man than his wise preceptor, who 
had no propensity to lure him from 
obeying those precepts which virtue 
had prescribed to him. 

Whether we be mistaken or not, 
we are of opinion that these obser- 
vations are not inapplicable to the 
Hermit : he appears to us, so far as 
regards his natural temper, to he 
a "second Socrates ; but we doubt 
whether he has so completely tri- 
umphed over his natural love of 
pleasure as the Grecian sage. 

The Hermit is the only living 
writer that we know of, who loves, 
or, perhaps, we should rather say, 
who ventures to embellish and il- 
lustrate his writings by frequent ci- 
tations from the classic authors of 
Greece and Rome, uf Italy and 
France. This is a vestige of the 
classical school, but is looked up- 
on at present as pedantry. It is, 
however, only the coxcomieality of 
our modern writers and critics that 
have led them into this opinion, and 
induced them to be guided by it in 
their writings. It is now fashion- 
able to write as if we knew nothing 
of the classics, to write as if every 
thing came by inspiration, and no- 
thing by education. We labour to 
he original ; hut we seldom stop to 
examine whether our originality be 
sense or nonsense. We imagine 
that if we say something that was 
never said before, we have aright 
to be looked upon as men of genius ; 
butwc forget that if this something 
be not worth saying, our saying it 
only proves that we have as much 
genius as a fool, or rather a genius 
of the same character : for if genius 
depended on quantity, a fool would 
rave as much original nonsense in 
an hour, as a fashionable writer, 
who affects originality, would in a 
week, for the succession of ideas 
and images that float across his be- 
wildered mind is perhaps two hun- 
dred times as rapid as that of the 
sensible fop. Tne affectation of not 
appearing learned, of being unac- 
quainted with former writers, of de- 
riving all our knowledge from our- 
selves, has greatly injured the cause 
of letters, for it actually causes us 
to be what wc only affect to be, 
taking it for granted, at the same 
time, -that no person will imagine 


we really are so. While those, who 
are intimately acquainted with an- 
cient and modern writers, think 
themselves bound by the laws of 
fashionable writing to conceal their 
knowledge of them, it is evident that 
it not only makes themselves more in- 
different about acquired knowledge, 
as they cannot avail themselves of 
it, but that it leads those to neglect 
it altogether who place literary ex- 
cellence in quaintness of expression 
and uncommon ideas; not reflecting 
that this tribe of ideas are generally 
false and unnatural, and tliat every 
species of quaintness is a deviation 
from nature. Nothing can more di- 
rectly lead to the downfal of the 
Belles-Lettres, than the affectation of 
looking upon Greek and Latin quo- 
tations, and every observation that 
proves an acquaintance with thorn, 
as pedantry, and the science of the 
schools. Who would become a 
learned man, while it is deemed pe- 
dantry to appear learned ? That 
every writer is a pedant who quotes 
without necessity, or who strangles 
his subject, and departs from his di- 
rect course to introduce a quotation, 
we are as willing to allow as any of 
our contemporaries ; but wc call 
every writer a coxcomb, who knows 
that a certain quotation would 
either embellish or elucidate bis 
subject, but, at the same time, 
in compliance with fashion, ne- 
glects to make use of it. Gan a 
writer be too perspicuous ? If not, 
he neglects to do justice both to 
himself and to his subject, if he 
can make his argument, or the opi 
nion or doctrine which he advances, 
clearer or more evident by quoting 
tjie opinions or sentiments of another 
writer, except the subject of which 
he treats he capable of demonstra- 
tion, anil that he has demonstrated 
the truth which he maintains. He 
who could prove, geometrically, that 
every plane, perpendicular to a ra- 
dius at its extremity, is a tangent to 
the sphere, would be a pedant, if, 
not satisfied with proving it, he 
quoted at the sanm time the autho- 
rity of any geometrician who proved 
it before him, because demonstra- 
tion cannot be .rendered more evi- 
dent by authority. But as there 
are few subjects capable of demon- 
stration, so also am there few sub- 
jects in which a writer will not 
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find his arguments and sentiments 
strengthened,, and rendered more 
evident by authority. A French 
author, whose taste and erudition 
is equally and deservedly admired, 
writing on this subject, and the class 
of fashionable writers of whom wo 
are now treating, has the following 
excellent observations. 

“ L’effct do cette censure mepri- 
sante (lie alludes to the contempt 
entertained tor classical quotations) 
a ete d’autant plus grande, qu’clle 
s’ tvs t convert'; uii pretexte specie ux 
de dire, qu’il faut travailler k polir 
lVsprit, et a former lejugemonf, et 
non pas a ontasser dans sa memnirc 
ee que lcs autres ont dit et out pen- 
si'. — Plus cette maximc a paru veri- 
table, plus elle a flat to lcs csprits 
paresscuv, et les a porte a tourner en 
ridicule la litterature, et le savoir ; 
tranclions lc mot, le principal uiotif 
de telles gens n’est que d’avilir le 
bien dautrui afin d’augincntcr le 
priv du lou iv Inoapables de Ira- 
vailler a s’instruire, ils out blAme, 
on meprise les savansqu’ils ne pmi* 
voient indter, et parce moyeii ils ont 
repandu dans la rcpubliqtie dcs let- 
ties an gout frivole qui ne lend qu\i 
la plonger dans 1’ignorance, et la 
barbaric.” 

Indeed, the writings of the Her- 
mit would of themselves he sufficient 
ro proie that no opinion can be more 
erroneous than that which identities 
a love of classical quotations with 
pedantry ; lor, notwithstanding tin; 
prejudice entertained against this 
practice, we are not only eerlain 
that there is no writer of the day 
more free from pedantry than the 
Hermit, but, we are also certain that 
there is not one, of ail the critics 
and writers who affect to deem it 
pedantry, that would not, if their 
opinion were asked, instantly ac- 
knowledge, that whatever be the 
faults of the Hermit’s style, pedan- 
try has no plaitfc among them. He 
is always sporting with the Graces, 
always mingling with that elegant 
and courtly society among whom 
pedantry is only known by name. 
And yet he adopts that ^ practice 
which some innovators in taste, 
some over nice and fastid ious critics, 
have not nerve to endure. 

While he was in Edinburgh, he at- 
tended lectures, read medical boohs, 
became a dab in Philology, &c., &c. 
E. M. April , 1824. 


He wrote some pamphlets strongly 
in favour of Government, and against 
the Revolution and its first Consul 
Buonaparte ; to none of which he 
put his real name. He also made a 
translation of Anacreon in verse, 
every page of which he burned on 
reading iMoore’s, which he held in 
high estimation. 1 le likewise corn ri- 
b u fed gratis to a little weekly pa- 
per, called Kphimcridcs, which did 
not succeed. He re-entered the 
army just before the short peace cut 
oil’ his prospects a second time. Du- 
ring the many years which he pass- 
ed in Scotland, ho had the happiness 
of forming an acquaintance with Mr. 
Campbell, the author of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” and received from 
him one of his first copies of that 
delightful ami popular poem. Many 
years after the appearance of the 
fc4 Pleasures of Hope,” the Hermit 
was introduced to Sir Walter Scott, 
and experienced much attention from 
him. With Professor Stuart he was 
well acquainted ; and passed some 
of his happiest hours in the company 
of the late Professor Playfair, who 
honoured him with marks of esteem, 
and foretold his becoming an author, 
of which he had not then the re- 
motest idea 

During the short peace, and the ten 
subsequent years which he was quar- 
tered in Scotland, he paid repeated 
visits to the Highlands, where his 
affections were peculiarly attracted, 
as appears by the novel of “ The 
Highlanders,” which he wrote many 
years afterwards. The hero of this 
novel i> not the Right Honorable 
Jhironet, supposed to be such by the 
dull Gazette which assumes to know 
more than the author himself on the 
subject. The fact is, that reminis- 
cences, ties of bipod, and a connec- 
tion with past* fbnt not forgotten 
scenes, linked Highland scenery and 
Highland associations closely to his 
heart. The second peace termina- 
ted his military occupation, to which 
he bid adieu, and, after once more 
visiting the continent, was indu- 
ced to become Author, from some 
flattering prospects which were held 
out to him. 

He is now only seven years a pro- 
fessed author ; two years of which 
his pen lay dormant. No man thought 
less of his o w*t, talent ; so much so, 
that he counted for nothing the 
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very numerous articles of his which houiuls regularly, having an estate 
appeared in different newspapers, near Windsor, and being also quar- 
with his initials or fietit ions signa- tered there one season. Hut he wa« 
lures : amongst which were, very no sportsman, no man of the turf, 
often, Xavier, a Cosmopolite, Peri- although he kept a race-horse for a 
sceptic, &c. Nor his translations in short time, and rode and lost two 
prose and verse, detached pieces of private matches. He often used to 
which occasionally found their way confess that, when hunting, his 
into the public prints. The Hermit thoughts were perpetually wander- 
in London, the Hermit in the Coun- ing from the enjoyments of the 
try* and the Hermit Abroad, he eon- chace. For shooting, and all sports 
shlered as the works with which his that terminated in cruelty, lie had a 
life and feelings were most closely rooted aversion ; nor could he ever 
identified. Many of the sketches play at any game with patience, or 
were written in an incredibly short skill, having a horror tor gaming, 
space of time, sometimes at a break- although he allowed himself to he 
fast, in company with intimate duped by play-men, merely for fa- 
friends. In liis Highlanders, he shion’s sake. The fact is * that his 
pays a just tribute to the Highland mind was too much enriched with 
character, and the merits of the knowledge, too fond of dwelling on 
work arc confirmed by the f.ivoura- classical imagery, and classical as- 
ide reception which it has met with sociation% to relish the dull mono- 
from tin* public. tony of amusements that give no 

Although passionately fond of excruse to the mind. He was, nc- 
lmisie, he never had the patience to cordingly, either building castles 
make himself a performer, having in the air, or his books and his 
taken up and abandoned that study compositions were occupying his 
twice: the guitar in the first instance, thoughts while at play. Many plans 
and the harp in the second, which of his for the benefit of the army 
were, the instruments of his choice, are still in his port-folio ; toge- 
for many years. Nor was this the ther with one for the gradual alio- 
only amusement of his youth, which lition of pressing sailors, the trans- 
he gave up in his riper years, lie used lation of a French play and an 
to hunt, whilst at College, with the interlude; which last, we umler- 
Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, and with stand, he lias some idea of offering 
Mr. Ward's fox-hounds; and whilst to one of the thealns, 
in the country, with the King's 

TO II N— , 

WITH A WITHERED ROSE. 

Of what thou shalt hereafter he, 

(Shouldst thou outlive the short gay hour 
Of Beauty's reign,) the emblem see 
In this poor dry and wither’d How’r! 

Like its , tliy charms must fade away; 

Slight trace of former beauty, seen, 

Unnotic'd; save by those, who may 
Remember what thou once hast been. 

But when tliou first didst give it me, 

Young, fresh, and blooming from the how’r, 

“ A red, red rose," ’twas like to thee. 

As blooming, fresh and fair a flow’r. 

No ! — not so fair ; — for you ! oh you 
Arc fair, — the fairest— nay, divine ! 

Let praises, to such beauty due. 

He sung in worthier strains than mine. 

Perchance, if on that bosom fair 
This fiow’ra short time might remain, 
v Twouldi>opn imbibe, while nestled there, 

Its faded sweets*, and bloom again, ft. 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF HOMER. 
( Continued from page 11U.J 


In our number for February we 
promised to enter into a question 
that bus been frequently proposed, 
and as frequently discussed, but 
never answered, namely, Why Ho- 
mer, tbe most ancient of poets, 
should, notwithstanding, remain 
still unrivalled ? Tbe solution of this 
apparent mystery, we shall now at- 
tempt but bow far we may be suc- 
cessful, it rests with our readers to 
determine. 

Antecedent to the use of letters, 
tbe language of every nation is tbe 
language of tbe senses. Before phi- 
losophy and the abstruser science* 
teach us to abstract from the sensi- 
ble appearances of things, to consi- 
der their qualities apart from them- 
selves, to analyze the powers of the 
human mind, the operations of hu- 
man passion, and the agency by 
which the, various affections ol our 
nature are called into action, we 
view every thing as it appears to 
the senses, and give a name to it 
accordingly. We also give a name 
to the impression which it makes 
upon us, so that, all out names, or 
nouns, as they are improperly call- 
ed, are confined to sensible objects, 
their qualities, and the sensible af- 
fections which they excite within 
us. The impressions which the ap- 
pearance of external objects make 
upon us, arise from the qualities in 
which they are clothed, so that we 
give names to all the various quali- 
ties which we perceive in objects, as 
well as to the objects themselves, 
before we ate able to reason upon 
them. So far, then, our language 
is the language of the seizes, and 
beyond this we cannot go till philo- 
sophy and metaphysics make us 
acquainted with a second kind of 
knowledge and literature, namely, 
the literature of reason, and abstract 
science. Before the use of letters, 
however, reason and science must 
remain always in their infancy, for 
the ideas which are acquired through 
this medium, having no sensible pro- 
totype in nature, can never be taught 
to any extent through the medium 
of conversation. Had Locke’s Es- 
*'uy on the Human Understanding 


never been committed to writing, 
and had we no means of becoming 
acquainted with it hut through the 
medium of verbal instruction,” a life 
of study would not give us that par- 
ticular acquaintance with metaphy- 
sical science which can he acquired 
from a few months’ application to 
this hook. When a set of proposi- 
tions are placed before us in writing, 
we can dwell upon and analyze each 
of them separately ; hut if the same 
set of propositions he communicated 
by word of month, our minds are 
frustrated, not only because we have 
not those sensible symbols before 
us, which always suggest the ideas 
for which they stand, but because 
the greater part of the observations 
which we make, escape us in a few 
moments, as we have no means of 
noting them doun : and escape, per- 
haps, never to return. We must, 
therefore, begin to study the same 
proposition again and again, and 
ultimately we shall not he well sa 
lislied with our know ledge of it. 

Before the use of letters, then, 
reason and abstract science must re- 
main in their infancy, and our lan- 
guage will consequently he the lan- 
guage of the senses ; that is, we shall 
have in our vocabulary only such 
words as express external objects, 
their qualities, and the feelings ex- 
cited within us 'by every species of 
external agency. It is from these 
feelings, however, that wc derive all 
our pleasures and all our pains ; be- 
cause various degrees of pleasure 
and pain are only various modes of 
feeling. The pleasures of music, for 
instance, do not arise from reason, 
for the most irrational rustic will 
hound with rapture the moment lie 
hears a delightful air, without know- 
ing why or wherefore. Reason, tlieu, 
is not concerned in the creation of 
this pleasure, nor docs it increase it 
after it is created ; for lie who rea- 
sons most on the nature and princi- 
ples of music, will be less affected 
by it than he who yields to its influ- 
ence without ever thinking of the 
cause. 

If reason ran at all he said to have 
any share in the creation of our 
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pleasures, it is only in discovering racter, for everything that affects us 
certain things and qualities which strongly is seen at a glance. To reu- 
raight otherwise escape our notice, dor this more evident by an example, 
but which, when noticed, impart a all men, the old as well as the young, 
certain degree of pleasure. The mo- instantly acknowledge the power of 
merit these things and qualities are beauty: its influence cap not be re- 
discovered, they exercise a certain sisted even by those who have reason 
influence over us which is either to hate the object itself. When Helen 
pleasing or displeasing; but we must approached the seniors of Troy — 
not attribute the feelings which they ola Priam, and Thymaetes, Lanipus, 
excite in us to reason ; for if reason, Clytius, Pantlius, "Hieetaon, Ante- 
ora close observance of nature, hud norand Ucelagon, to witness with 
not discovered them, it could never them the combat between Menelaus 
of itself excite these feelings. The and Paris, greatly as they had rea- 
feelings, however, excited in us by son to dislike her, she instantly 
things and qualities that can only made them acknowledge the rcsist- 
be discovered by a certain process of less influence of her charms, 
investigation are all of a light cha- 

Thcse, when the Spartan Queen approached the tower, 

In secret owned resistless beauty’s power : 

They cried no wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms ; 

What winning graces! What majestic mien ! 

She moves n Goddess, and she looks a Queen: 

Yet hence, oh heaven ! convey that fatal face. 

And from destruction save the Trojan race. 

But suppose it required some time, close attention before the qualities 
some little examination and attrn- by which they are produced can be 
tion to the features of Helen, to dis- perceived ; and, antecedent to this 
cover whether she was beautiful or perception, they impart no pleasure 
not, would the effect he the same ? whatever. Let a peasant hear a tie- 
Our readers will answer for us it lightful, simple air, and he is instant- 
would not. The more beauty ap- ly struck with its magic effect ; hut 
proaches to perfection, the more it let him hear a difficult piece of mu- 
pleases, and the more suddenly does sic, which he does not understand, 
it produce its effect; whence it fol- and it affords him no pleasure. To 
!ows, that that which pleases most him it is a mere variation of sounds, 
requires least, and that which pleases between which he can trace no liar- 
least requires most, attention to per- mony. JVlake this peasant suflicient- 
ceiv<5 it, because, the traits of beauty ly acquainted with music to perceive 
being few in number, we require this harmony, and he will then re- 
more time and more attention to per- lish its beauties; but never will it 
ceivc them. Hence it is that we be- impart that delight and enthusiasm 
come reconciled to some females which a simple national air is capa- 
after being for some time acquainted ble of umpiring the moment it is 
with them, whom we cannot at first heard, *nd without the slightest 
endure; and some women begin to knowledge of music. Whatever, 
grow handsome in our eyes whom then, pleases strongly, pleases in- 
at first we could not pronounce ei- stantly, without any exercise of rea- 
ther beautiful or the contrary. It son; so that, if the discoveries made 
is clear, however, that the more time through the arts and sciences have 
and observation is necessary to per- opened to us new sources of plea- 
ceivc whatever share of beauty a sure, which wore unknown in the 
woman.possesses, the less will be the time of Homer, they must, from the 
pleasure when this beauty is per- very circumstance of their not being 
ceivedj and that the more Quickly known, impart but a faint delight, 
beauty is perceived, and the less at- Before we proceed farther, we can- 
tention it requires to perceive it, the not help stopping to make an ob- 
more powerful is its effect. It is so serration suggested by what we have 
with all pleasures that require* a just said on music. Its professors 
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appear to us to be, of all other pro- 
fessors, the fnost ignorant of nature. 
They either never bestow a thought 
upon the subject, or take it for grant- 
ed that all mankind are as well ac- 
quainted with the science as them- 
selves. At our principal theatres we 
never hear a national air, or, so far 
as we recollect, an air of any de- 
scription between the acts. Ilcnce 
the audience pay no attention what- 
ever to the music, and long for the 
commencement of the next act. It 
is different at the Dublin theatre, 
where national airs arp not only 
played, but called for by the audi- 
ence ; and instead of wishing to see 
the curtain rise, as we do at Co vent- 
garden and Drury-lane, they care 
not how long it remains down. I 
am aw'are that all who are, or affect 
to be, judges of musical composition, 
affect also to prefer harmony to me- 
lody ; but affectation is one thing, 
reality another. All taste of this 
description is acquired, and acquired 
can never impart the pleasures of 
natural taste. A taste for the com- 
positions of bravura in music is 
entirely acquired, and can therefore 
be relished only by those who have 
a knowledge of musical composition. 
He who possesses this knowledge is 
pleased with them ; but then it is 
not the music that pleases him, but 
the difficulty of excelling in them, 
or rather the skill and ability of the 
musician; lor that which has no 
charm in itself will please, notwith- 
standing, to a certain degree, if it be 
the result of great skill or labour. 

But to return to our subject. It 
appears that whatever is fitted to 
excite ardent and rapturous plea- 
sure, will produce it instantaneously, 
and requires no process of reason, 
to render itself evident. From which 
it follow's, that the modes of feeling, 
arising from all the sources of po- 
etic pleasure, with which the pro- 
gress of science has made , us ac- 
quainted since the days of Homer, 
never rise to that rapture and enthu- 
siasm, inspired by the influences of 
things, qualities and appearances, 
which act upon us instantaneously, 
and affect the peasant and the phi- 
losopher equally alike. Homer, there- 
fore, had all the advantages that we 
have, so far as regards all that is 
ardent and effective in poetry ; be- 
cause, Whatever is fitted to e#qte 


this ardour, and produce this effect, 
excites it in the peasant as soon as 
in the philosopher. However un- 
lettered, therefore, the age of Homer 
may have been, be still stands on 
the same high ground, aiul hadwith- 
in his reach all the source.*) of poetic 
rapture, so far, at least, as regards 
his ideas. And it will he found that 
his language was equally adapted to 
poetic expression, for all that part 
of language which results from the 
progress of science, can express only 
ideas that impart neither pleasure 
nor pain. Abstract ideas address 
themselves to the understanding 
alone, and are mere non-entities, so 
far us regards the feeling or sensi 
tive faculties. 

But it may be said, that though 
Homer had the same means of per- 
ceiving whatever is calculated to in- 
spire, captivate and enchant in po- 
etry, as well as the moderns ; and 
though the terms which abstract 
science had in succeeding ages ad- 
ded to the language in which he 
wrote, could be of no use to him ; 
yet it is not likely that, in hi? time, 
the Greek language would have 
terms to express all those feelings, 
sentiments and images with which 
we are as well acquainted, before 
the cultivation of the sciences, as 
afterwards, and which alone are 
captivating in poetry. 

To him who lias paid any atten- 
tion to the origin of languages, this 
opinion will appear perfectly erro- 
neous. The object of language is 
to express our ideas ; but all ideas 
are expressive of things that are 
useful and necessary to our existence, 
or things pleasing and agreeable, 
though not essentially necessary to 
the wants of nature, or things that 
have no existence of their own, but 
express certain conceptions of the 
mind deduced from reason and ob- 
servation, as virtue, vice, &c. Virtue 
is not a thing that has an existence 
of its own; for if men ceased to 
exist, virtue would cease to exist 
also, which could not happen if vir- 
tue had an existence of its own. ft 
is therefore a term to express certain 
relations that exist between man and 
man, and between all men and their 
Creator. Now, it is evident, that, 
of these three tribes of ideas, men 
would first invent terms for the two 
first; for how invent terms to' ex- 
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press abstract ideas, as virtue, &c., 
until reason and observation bad 
discovered these ideas? The rela- 
tions expressed by the term virtue, 
must be perceived and agreed upon 
before tne term could be invented. 
It is impossible to invent a name to 
express an idea resulting from a pro- 
cess of reasoning, until this process 
is first entered into and the idea dis- 
covered. There are an infinity of 
abstract truths, of which the world 
remains as yet totally ignorant ; and 
consequently it is impossible to in- 
vent names for them until they are 
discovered ; and all of them that 
shall ever remain unknown, shall 
also remain for ever without a 
name. It is different with that 
part of language which expresses 
things useful and agreeable ; for 
those things which are essentially 
necessary to tlie wants of nature, 
are evidently those for which, in 
the first instance, men would in- 
vent terms. We look to comfort 
before wc think of revelling in the 
enjoyments of mental or physical 
luxury. Necessity is the mother of 
invention : and having, accordingly, 
invented terms to express those 
things of which wc stand most in 
need, we next invent terms to ex- 
press those things which are most 
pleasing to us, though not absolute- 
ly necessary. 

Now, as all those things, quali- 
ties and affections, which impart 
pleasures of an ardent character, do 
not wait to produce their effect till 
science and abstract knowledge make 
a certain progress, it is evident that 
the terms by which they are express- 
ed, will be invented not only before 
the progress, but before the very 
dawn of science; so that the U reek 
language must have been sufficiently 
copious in the time of Homer for 
all the purposes of the ardent and the 
pathetic in poetry. Of this the Irish 
language is, at the present moment, 
a living proof. Irish historians boast 
much of the antiquity and copious- 
ness of their language, having up- 
wards of twenty or thirty terms to 
express the simple idea of a house ; 
and yet if it he not altogether the lan- 
guage of the senses, it has onl y 
stepped a few paces beyond their 
confines. We would defy all the 
writers that Ireland (wc do not forget 
that it is our own country, hut ami * 
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cus Plato , amicus Socrates , seel majis 
arnica Veritas') ever did, or ever will 
produce, to translate Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding into 
Irish. But yet, if wc mistake not, 
it is, of all living languages, best 
adapted to poetry. It abounds in 
terms to express’ all the affections, 
emotions, passions, and sympathies 
of the soul; to express every thing, 
in fact, that does not depend on the 
progress and dcvelopcment of ab- 
stract science. It wants, it is true, 
“ the long majestic march and ener- 
gy divine” of English versification ; 
hut this energy has, for several years 
past, even in the English, gone out 
of fashion. Whether this he an im- 
provement in our poetic taste, is a 
question which it would not he pro- 
per to discuss here, and wc shall 
therefore only say that the language 
is capable of it, if our poets were. 
But the Irish language, from the 
very circumstance of its being con- 
fined to the senses and imagination, 
is capable of more melody, music, 
feeling and enthusiasm than any 
other living language. We call it 
a living language, though it can 
hardly be said to live; but if it 
were cultivated ; if Irish works 
were sought after and encouraged, 
we feel confident that, so far as re- 
gards poetic rapture and enthusi- 
asm — that enthusiasm which is the 
soul of pathetic poetry — it. would 
surpass all the languages of Euiope. 

But it will he replied that, if the 
infancy of languages he more fa- 
vourable to poetry than their matu- 
rity, Donne, Clieveland, and all their 
contemporaries, should be more poe- 
tic than their successors, and their 
successors more poetic than us. This 
is a mistake, and by no means de- 
ducible, from our view of the sub- 
ject. All extremes meet : the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous are nearly 
allied, and whatever is placed be- 
tween these extremes must inevi- 
tably fail in poetry. 

Mcdiocribus esse poetes 
Non dii, non homines, non conccssere 
column®. 

In the time of Donne and Clieve- 
land, the English language was far 
from being confined to the imagina- 
tion and the senses. On the con- 
trary, the age of Donne was the age 
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of logic and pedantry. The Greek 
and Latin classics were then culti- 
vated, and the poets of the day en- 
deavoured to make the English lan- 
guage, rude and barbarous as it 
was at the time, emulate the attic 
and classic purity of the Greek and 
Homan tongues.* Of this the Eng- 
lish language was incapable at the 
time; and he who attempts more 
than he can effect, must necessarily 
become unnatural. The contempo- 
raries of Donne and Clieveland were 
almost all metaphysical writers. 
Tli*;ir poetry was entirely written 
from the hi 'id, not from the heart; 
as is evident from their eternal play 
upon words and spinning out of 
ideas, neither of which could he the 
result of natural feeling, being al- 
ways suggested by the faculties of 
abstraction and comparison. Even 
the divine Shakspeare was not free 
from the first of these faults, lie 
and his contemporaries knew just 
enough of metaphysics to create a 
desire of dabbling in abstractions. 
Hobbes was at once metaphysician 
and poet, so that the distinctive pro- 
vince of poetry was at this time 
generally mistaken, ft was looked 
upon as imitation, not as creation ; 
and though one poet may imitate 
another, it is a mere sophism of the 
understanding to talk of his imita- 
ting nature, for there is no resem- 
blance between words and ideas, nor 
between ideas and the things which 
they picture to the mind. What is 
called imitation in poetry, is, pro- 
perly, description ; and as to imi- 
tating other writers it is always 
dangerous, in the infancy of letters, 
because, in general, there are no 
good models to imitate. When there 
are good models, we should make 
ourselves intimately acquainted with 
them, for we should always write as 
if we were acquainted with all the 
learning of our own times, or, other- 
wise, as if we had never opened a 
book and yielded implicitly to the 
impulse of our own feelings. Here 
Homer bad an advantage over all 
succeeding writers ; for though one 
or other of these systems should he 
adopted by*tlie poet, it is certain 
that he who writes what feeling 
alone might inspire, will be more 
poetic, than he whose feelings are 
tempered, corrected, and chastened 
by that judgment and experience 


which result from extensive reading. 
Judgment and experience check the 
ardour of feeling and passion, and, 
on the other hand, if we only make 
ourselves slightly acquainted with 
the literature of the age, we are 
still worse — for, as Pope says, “ a 
little learning is a dangerous thing. 1 * 
It makes us imagine ourselves ac- 
quainted with things of which we 
know nothing, and therefore ex- 
poses our ignorance at every step. 
But it will be replied, that if 
Homer had an advantage over men 
of "great reading and men of little 
reading, what advantage can he have 
over those who write as if totally 
unacquainted with the literature of 
the age? because such men follow, 
as he did, the impulse of their own 
feel i figs. To this I reply, that no 
such poets can exist at present; for 
no man can he a poet, who is unac- 
quainted with language, or the terms 
by which ideas arc conveyed ; and 
no man can he acquainted with 
these terms without mixing with 
the world, or acquiring them from 
books ; and no man can do either 
without becoming acquainted with 
some portion of the literature of 
his age, as literature, in proportion 
as it is cultivated, extends from class 
to class, and communicates a portion 
of its influence and of its knowledge 
to the very lowest circles. Hence 
originate all the evils that arise from 
a little learning, ft creates false 
feelings by clothing error in the 
raiments or truth : nor is it possible 
for a writer to divest himself of 
its influence, while he cannot, at 
the same time, acquire all that 
knowledge which is actually ne- 
cessary, unless he acquire a little 
learning along with it. Every poet 
of the present day should therefore 
travel neyond the influence of a 
little learning, and become well 
acquainted with the literature of his 
age atid country ; it being the only 
alternative he lias, as he cannot, 
like Homer, become acquainted with 
language, and remain totally unac- 
quainted with that little learning 
which serves only to mislead us in 
our feelings, sentiments, and oyd- 
nions. 

But it will be said that Homer 
knew more than those, to whom the 
expression “ a little learning 1 ' can 
he properly applied, and that he 
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was not, therefore, free from its in- 
fluence, though not acquainted with 
all that science and philosophy have 
since added to the knowledge of his 
times. To this we reply, that the 
knowledge of Homer has nothing 
in common with what is called 
learning; or, if all knowledge be 
learning, there are two species of 
little learning, one which never tends 
to lead us into error, another which 
is always leading us into it. That 
little learning, which is dangerous, 
arises from a slight acquaintance 
with the works of learned men, or 
with the opinions of those who are 
acquainted with their works. This 
learning always leads us astray, be- 
cause it makes us acquainted with 
part of a thing, and not the whole ; 
and of all such things we cannot 
form other than erroneous ideas. 
He, on the contrary, who learns all 
that he can, but who attempts to 
learn nothing placed beyond his 
reach, can never he led into error 
by his little modicum of knowledge, 
because all he does know, he per- 
ceives clearly. All the learning of 
Homer’s time was of this descrip- 
tion, because it is only during the 
progress of philosophy and science, 
or during our own progress in ac- 
quiring* a knowledge of them, that 
we are subject to error. Before 
the commencement of this progress, 
wliat knowledge we have is generally 
correct: and it is equally so when 
we come to the opposite extreme. 
The reason is obvious. Before its 
commencement, all our knowledge 
is obtained through the direct testi- 
mony of the senses; and the senses 
cannot deceive us. He who de- 
scribes exactly what he feels, de- 
scribes what is true, and follows 
nature; for all feelings are natural, 
that arise from natural causes, and 
there can be no other causes an- 
tecedent to metaphysical science. 
— It is only that feeling which 
arises from a process of reasoning, 
that can he false and unnatural; 
but it cannot be so, even then, un- 
less the reasoning be false. In the 
time of Homer, there was no rea- 
ching, either true or false, except 
the reasoning of the passions. Every 
thing was described as it was felt, 
and such a description cannot be 
otherwise than natural; for, sup- 
posing Homer to describe some evil 


passion working in the mind of a 
man strongly disposed to evil, would 
not the passion be natural in such a 
man? and would not the descrip- 
tion, consequently, be equally so, 
though it was a passion which no 
other man would feel but himself? 
Every passion is natural in him who 
feels it; so that two men, who are 
differently affected by the same 
cause, are still each of them natu- 
rally affected. 

From the moment, however, that 
men begin to look around them, and 
ask themselves the reason of things, 
until the reasoning powers are 
brought to maturity, man is eter- 
nally liable to deception and subject 
to error. He who sees an effect take 
place, without attending to the cause, 
sees it as clearly as the mail who 
enquires into the cause of the effect. 
If, then, the latter attribute it to a 
wrong cause, he is in error, while 
the man who gives himself no trou- 
ble about the cause, cannot possibly 
err, because he knows the effect 
takes place, and this is all he at- 
tends to. Mis knowledge, then, so 
far as it goes, is correct ; nor can it 
possibly be otherwise, until he be- 
gins to reason upon it. No man is 
subject to error until he begins to 
reason ; because, previous to reason, 
all is the knowledge of the senses ; 
and the senses, when perfect, can 
never deceive us, except in a few 
instances ; and even then they cor- 
rect each other. Poetry, however, 
only addresses itself to the senses, 
for it never argues, has never re- 
course to demonstration. It addres- 
ses us as beings that judge only 
through the medium of oiir feelings, 
not as philosophers who listen to tne 
voice of reason and demonstration 
alone. The progress of knowledge, 
science and abstract reason canj 
therefore, be of no use to the poet, 
because, if he were acquainted with 
them, he dare not avail himself of 
this knowledge; he dare not address 
us as men who reason, but as men 
who feci. The poet, consequently, 
gains nothing by the progress of 
reason and science; they afford no 
embellishments to his thoughts, no 
ornament to his language ; on the 
contrary, they only tend to strip it 
of all its ornaments, of all its charms 
and embellishments. The more the 
poet reasons, the less pleasure he 
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imparts 5 the more ho talks the lan- 
guage of r his own feelings, the 
more he delights us. Poetic excel- 
lence has, consequently, no alliance 
whatever with science or philosophy ; 
and it is, therefore, ail error to sup- 
pose, that he who writes antecedent 
to the cultivation of science, cannot 
equal those who arc profoundly 
versed in it. The subiimest passages 
in Homer, or any other poet, have 
not a particle of reasoning in them. 
The images that produce the sub- 
lime and pathetic require no exercise 
of reason to perceive thorn, for, if 
they did, they would not he sublime. 
If we were to examine all the beau- 
tiful passages in Homer, vve should 
not find one of them that is not ex- 
clusively addressed to the senses 
and the imagination ; and what is 
addressed to the senses can only he 
perceived by the senses. Reason 
cannot tell whether they are beauti- 
ful or not, till it first consults the 
senses, and asks them, how they feel 
affected. Whatever pleases us, pro- 
duces its effect without the interven- 
tion of reason ; and what does not 
please without this intervention, can 
never be rendered agreeable by 
reason. When 1 behold a beautiful 
object, i am pleased the instant I 
look upon it, whether I am a philo- 
sopher or a clown. If the latter, I 
do not reason at all on the agency 
or secret operations of nature by 
which this pleasing emotion is pro- 
duced ; but if the former, I probably 
reason on the cause. I ask what 
there is in the object that can excite 
this pleasure ? or what law of my 
nature causes me to be thus affected 
at the presence of the object ? Rut 
is not all this reasoning founded on 
the impression which I feel ? would 
I have ever reasoned in this manner, 
if I had not first felt the impression ? 
Does not the impression conse- 
quently precede the reasoning? and, 
does it not remain the same, not- 
withstanding all my reasoning on 
its nature, and the agency by which 
it is produced ? My reason, conse- 
quently, is not the cause of the 
pleasure, because it has no existence 
till the pleasure is felt. It is there- 
fore an effect produced by the sen- 
sation of the moment, and the effect 
cannot be the cause of that impres- 
sion by which it is produced, 
lleasou has, therefore, no share 
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in the creation of our pleasures, and 
the poet, consequently, derives no 
assistance from an acquaintance with 
philosophy or the abstractions of 
science. What advantage, then, can 
a poet of the present age derive 
from his acquaintance with abstract 
science, when he cannot avail him- 
self of it, when he is obliged to 
address us as the mere creatures of 
feeling, and when all the beauties 
of his poetry derive their charm 
from addressing us thus alone ? 
Homer, then, lost nothing by living 
antecedent to the use of letters. He 
addressed himself only to the senses, 
and, accordingly, there is not a pas- 
sage in the Hi ail or Odyssey, how- 
ever excellent or sublime, but what 
might have been written, and hut 
what can be understood, without the 
assistance or co-opcration of reason. 
It is, however, a popular error, to 
suppose, that whatever is great and 
sublime, must require some strong 
exercise of reason, some energetic 
abstraction of mind, to produce it. 
This error has bewildered both phi- 
losophers and critics, and led them 
to adopt, the most whimsical and 
unfounded hypotheses. The sub- 
limest passages in Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton, have not the remotest 
alliance with any operation of the 
reasoning faculty. They were nei- 
ther suggested by an exercise of 
reason, nor do they require any 
exercise of reason to comprehend 
them. They are all addressed to 
the senses, or the imagination, both 
of which are only different exercises 
of the same faculty. When I per- 
ceive a sublime object in nature, I 
instantly feel a sublime emotion, 
and if I afterwards revive the me- 
mory of the same object, or form an 
image in my own mind of an object 
that would be sublime, if it were 
met with in nature, I feel a similar 
emotion. The imagination, conse- 
quently, is affected by the same ob- 
jects that affect the senses, and all 
the sublime passages in Homer, 
Virgil,* and Milton/ arc exclusively 
addressed either to the senses or 
to the imagination. They require, 
therefore, no exercise of reason, no 
acquaintance with art or science, 
either to produce or to under- 
stand them. 

To render this more obvious, we 
shall quote a few of the subiimest 
P 
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passages to be found in Homer and knowledge, that Homer could never 
Milton, and If any person can disco* have obtained pre-eminence over all 
ver a thought or sentiment in them, other poets, had he written before 
which could only result from ab- letters were introduced into Greece, 
stract science, we shall readily ac- 

But when the powers, descending, swelled the 6ght, 

Then funmlt rose; fierce rage, and pale affright 
Vary ’d each face ; then discord sounds alarms. 

Earth echoes, and the nations rush to arms. 

Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 

And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 

Mats, hov’ring o'er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds : 

Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours, 

With voice divine, from llion y 8 topmost towers ; 

Now shouts to Simois, from her beauteous hill : 

The mountain shook, the rapid stream stood still. 

Above, the sire of gods his thunder rolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 

Beneath stern Neptune shakes the solid ground ; 

The forests wave, the mountains nod around. 

Thro* all their summits tremble Ida’s woods, 

And, from their sources, boil their huudred Hoods 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain ; 

And the toss’d Navies beat the heaving main 
Deep in the dismal regions of the dead. 

The infernal monarch reared his horrid head ; 

Leap’d from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should lav 
His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

Abliorr’d by men, and di fadful e’en to gods. 

Meantime the monarch of the watVy main 
Observed the thundeier, nor obsei ved in vain 
In Samothracia, on a mountain’s blow. 

Where waving woods o’eihang the deeps below. 

He sate; and round him cast nis azme eyes 
Where Ida's inisty tops confus’dly rise. 

Below fair llion’s glittering spires were seen ; 

The crowded ships, and sable seas between ; 

There, from the crystal chambers of the main. 

Emerged he sate ; and mourned his Argives slain. 

At Jove incensed, with grief and fury stung, 

Prone, down the rockv steep he rush’d along ; 

Fierce as he passed, the lofty mountains noa, 

The forest shakes ; earth trembled as he trod. 

And felt the footsteps of th’ immortal god. 

From realm to realm three ample strides betook. 

And, at the fourth, the distant JEgs? shook. 

He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows ; 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god : 

High Heav’n, with trembling, the dread signal took. 

And all Olympus to the centre shook. 

The following is from Milton 2 

Now storming fury rose, 

And clamour, such as heard in Heav’n, till now,. 

Was never ; arms on armour clashing bray’d 
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-Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag’d ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict! o’er head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts, in flaming vollies flew, 

And flying vaulted either host with fire : 

So under fiery cope together rush’d 
Doth battles main, with ruinous assault, 

And inextinguishable rage : all Heav’n 
Resounded ; and had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook. 

— — — — He, above the rest, 

in shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower : his form not yet had lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Arch-angel ruined, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscured. As when the sun new ris’n 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 

In diin eclipse, disast’rous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarehs ; darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all, th 1 Arch angel. 

Th * 1 passages which l have now the soul that animates, and the 
.;uotnd, cannot he excelled in sub- muse that inspires all that is ani- 
livmtv by any thing to be found in mating and inspiring in poetry, 
ancient ’ on modern poetry ; but Had Homer possessed the meta- 
what is there in them, that cannot physical acuteness of Locke, he 
he understood without consulting a would never have produced the 
logician? They speak to our feel- Iliad. That fire that hears down 
ings, and our feelings are horn with all before it, would go out of itself, 
us : they require neither logic nor and, if once extinguished, could 
philosophy to bring them into cxis- never be revived. The mind that is 
tence, Poetic excellence, then, may long disciplined to metaphysical 
precede the cultivation, and pro- abstraction, to the discovery of re- 
gress, of science; and Homer, con- lations and differences, so far from 
scquently, could have attained to being able to retain that fire which 
that excellence which renders him inspires the poet, looks upon poe- 
snperior to all other poets, before try, its creations, associations, fire, 
the introduction of letters into and enthusiasm, as the offspring of 
Greece. . insanity. He considers poetic ge- 

Gut it will be said, that though nius and madness to be closely 
the language of poetry is the lan- allied, and as he fears the one, he 
guage of feeling, and exclusively consequently thinks it dangerous to 
addressed to the senses and imagi- indulge in the other. Homer’s 
nation, vet he, who is versed in all poetic excellence, then, so far from 
kinds of literature, has a decided ad- feeing diminished by the circum- 
vantage over him who is confined stance of his being unacquainted 
to a knowledge of the senses, and with the use of letters, and the pro- 
the influences 'which are pleasing to gress of science, derived an advan- 
them. That he is more learned tage from it which no subsequent 
and more knowing:, I am willing poet ever enjoyed, namely, that of 
to admit; but this learning and, giving a free and unbounded seope 
knowledge,, so far from improving to the natural fire and enthusiasm 
his poetical genius, tends very eon- which he derived from nature. The 
stderably to cool that fire, and abate most glowing and rapturous enthu- 
that enthusiasm, . without which poe- siasm 19 checked by the cultivation 
try has nqfharnu The more we rea- of the rigid sciences, so that, even if 
son, the let* we feel ; and to suppress Virgil had derived from nature the 
our feelings* is, in other words, to enthusiasm of Homer, it would still 
la 
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It will be objected „Mowfevejr, that, they ape more* strictly and intimate- 
antecedent to the me of letters and ty allied to prose 5 for any thought 
the progress of the sciences- there that is not suggested by the feeling 
rould not be much depth o reflec- or passion of the moment is not poe- 
tion, dor, consequently , much senti- try. If Hemes excelled in senti- 
ment. This I readily admit, but mint, it would, indeed, serve to 
whoever imagines that Homer ex- provo that learning and science had 
cels in either, will hud himself de« made some considerable progress in 
ceived. We are so dazzled by that Greece when he wrote ; but in the 
imagery, and so enraptured by that whole of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
enthusiasm, which reign throughout there is not a single thought which 
the Iliad, that we are apt to attri- a modern writer would call a senti- 
bute excellence of every description ment. In imagery he excels all 
to Ilomcr. We are mistaken, now- poets ; for though Milton takes his 
ever . his reflections are never deep; imagery from a more extended view 
being generally such as the feelings of nature, it is of too ideal a charac- 
of the moment suggest; and, as to ter, and may be properly called the 
sentiment, Homer is any thing but a imagery of imagination ; while Ho- 
sentimental poet. But then, it mer T s imagery is so faithful a copy 
must be recollected, that neither of nature, that he appears to us to 
depth of reflection, nor sentiment, describe not what his fancy creates, 
have any necessary alliance with but what had a real existence. Of 
poetry. They are frequently found, this the following passage is an ad- 
it is true, in modern poetry, but mirable instance. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er lieaven’s clear azure spreads ner sacred light ! 

When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber'd gild tne glowing pole ; 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; # 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight. 

Eye the blue vault, and bless tne useful light ; 

80 many flames before proud I lion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 

The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

In all the varied excellence of given us no instance of his senti- 
Homer, however, we cannot disco- mental beauties, we suspect that he 
ver a single beauty, a single thought, meant something by sentiment which 
a single line that required an ao we do not understand by it at pre- 
quaintance with the use of letters, sent ; and perhaps we may be able to 
They are all such thoughts and form some opinion of what this 
images as his own feelings might something is by his adding, that 
have Suggested ; or, more properly 44 Longinus has given his opinion 
•peaking, if/ his feelings had not that it was in this part Homer prin- 
Unggested them, neither tne learning cipally excelled.'* Longinus placed 
dr Johnson, the philosophy of Hew- Homer’s principal excellence in the 
ton, pr the metaphysics of Locke, sublimity of Ms images and descrip- 
Would have enabled him to arrive at tions, the grandeur of his scenes, 
them. Pope, indeed, says, that ho the majesty of Ms gods, and the 
excelled in sentiment, and if so, he greatness of his heroes. But in all 
required a more refined knowledge (his, what is th&e sentimental ? 
than can he expected antecedent to What is there in any suhttufe^ceUN 
the use of letters: but*as Pope has Ception suggested hy*the tfufyUfttto 
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scenes of nature* that resembles a 
sentiment, or requires a mind fur- 
nished with principles of reason and 
of science. Sentimental poetry can 
only flourish in a refined age, and 
accordingly it is more cultivated by 
the moderns than that poetry which, 
is founded in the original nature and 
general passions of man. The po- 
etry of Homer is suggested by tnis 
original nature ana these general 
passions, and required not therefore 
the advantages of science, or the 
progress of art, to bring’ it into ex- 
istence; but sentimental poetry is 
acquired from certain habits, man- 
ners, customs and associations pecu- 
liar to the age in which we live, and 
the character of its literature. If 
there can be no poetic excellence 
without sentimental beauties, Homer* 
certainly, must resign bis claim to 
that poetical pre-eminence which has 
been hitherto assigned to him. He 
never spins out a thought in order 


to split It into sentiments. The mo- 
ment he expresses what the feeling 
of the moment dictates, lie passes 
on immediately to the next image 
which presents itself to him* Hence 
it is, that many of Homer's thoughts 
and images would furnish a modern 
writer with a variety of sentimental 
beauties, or at least suggest them 5 
but Homer is always^ at something 
of importance, and this something is 
inspired by his own feelings. His 
poetic excellence, then, so far from 
proving that he must have flourished 
subsequent to the introduction of 
letters into Greece, appears to us one 
of the strongest proofs, that he was 
totally unacquainted with letters, 
and that it is principally to his ig- 
norance of them he owes that un- 
bridled enthusiasm which charac- 
terizes and distinguishes his pro- 
ductions from those of all succeeding 
writers. 


LINE§ 

ON SEEING COL. M* SALUTED BY HIS TWO DAUGHTERS. 

* 

Ah ! how I envy thee the bliss 
Imparted by that gentle kiss ! 

I envy whilst that ruby lip 

Drops nectar which the gods would sip; 

I envy thee while thus ye prove 
A daughter's and a father’s love. 

Another child, with beaming eye. 

Chas’d from thy breast the rising sigh ; 

HeT coral lip the charm impressed. 

And teft thee thus supremely hless'd: 

Whilst I, an exile, doom'd to stray 
From children— home— from all away, — 

Of health, of all held dear, bereft,— 

Pain, care and anguish only left: 

Ah t how I envy thee the bliss 
Imparted by a daughter’s kiss f 

Felix. 
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It is the recollection of our youth* 
ful hours, Which dwells upon our 
minds in all the vivid colour of 
reality which imparts a pleasure 
no earthly power of ill can throw a 
gloom over. The enraptured fancy 
often reverts to the scenes which we 
loved in youth, with all the ardent 
pleasure of infantine simplicity, to 
the long remembered spots which 
return upon the mind loaded with 
remembrance of boyish pleasures, 
an dchildhood’s fancies, with unmix- 
ed feelings of delight. If such be the 
delights of recollection, what will 
not the scenes themselves recal? 
those scenes which, in life's young 
hours, we most dearly prized, most 
fondly loved. Standing on the spot 
where onrs 

— — K was the gay sunshine of the 
breast,” 

those feelings once more glow in 
all the brightness of renovated 
joys. Such a scene to me is 
Hampstead Heath, with all its wild- 
ness, all its rugged paths, and 
its cherished, bright association?; 
its pits— its mounts — its purling 
streams — and emerald plains — here 
and there ffcried by a thicket of 
trees, enamelled with flowers — the 
modest daisy— the retiring violet, or 
the blooming heath-bell. Some- 
times I have thought with pleasure 
upon the hours when I have wan- 
dered in that delightful solitude, 
searching for the wild anemonies, 
safely sheltered beneath the spread- 
ing branches of the wild-rose briar ; 
when I have culled the emblem of 
innocence, a lily, glittering in the 
dew-drops of the morning, or, after 
a day of intense heat, reviving in 
the coolness of the evening twilight 
Those hours, long passed— those 
scenes long left, nave become en- 
deared to the memory— we know 
not why, but that they were our 
homes, and the days of our child- 
hood. We see other scenes, which, 
in comparison with our beloved 
homes, are but as a desert, wild, 
savage, and unadorned: but those 
seenes have not .the fbarm -of home. 
The spot we first* knew seemed a 
paradise to our .infant eyes— the idea 
grew with us, and continues with 
us. When I returned last to this 


scene, I thought of Scott's lines, 
beginning— 

“ Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead. 

Who never to himself hath said— 
Whose heart has ne'er within him 
burn'd, 

As home his footsteps he hath turn'd, 
From wand’ring on a foreign strand 

*Twas my home — 'twas there the 
short season of my school life was 
past. When 1 returned, after a long 
absence, to the Heath, the glittering 
spire seemed like an old friend over 
whom time had drawn his lines, 
but had left the character of his 
features still unchanged. My de- 
lighted memory found a friend in 
every leafy bough, in every elm- 
tree's hollow trunk, ivy bound and 
knotted grown. As one who re- 
turns to the bosom of his native 
glen, after a long pilgrimage through 
fife's thorny paths, he finds that 
softie are gone, that some remain — 
but all are changed ; those that were 
then infants, are now men — and of 
those that were then men, some are 
gone — and all are decaying, sur- 
rounded by those ivy twigs ot man- 
kind, their children's children. I 
visited the old school-room: the 
tables were the same, but knives had 
been busy since I last saw them. 
The shelves stood still unpainted. I 
could point out the spot, on one of 
them, where I had traced out, in 
ink, a grotesque face. I remember 
the task which it gained me from 
the master — and the silent glances 
of applause from the boys. The 
master was a man fitted for his pro- 
fession— mild, kind, and persever- 
ing ; seldom put out of temper by 
the obstinacy of his pupils, ever wil- 
ling to gratify them, and never in- 
clined to flinch from his duty. Often, 
since, have 1 regretted the thought- 
lessness of mind which led me so 
often into errors, regretted as soon as v 
committed, and which never gave 
me any pleasure. Good old man ! 
remembrance has through my life 
fondly clung to your memory ; and, 
as long as you tarry a sojourner in 
this vale of sorrows, 1 can never 
cease tb "regard you, wh gratitude 
and affection.— in 'play-ground, 
the old shed still continued. In 
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many a shower* I have passed my 
time beneath its sheltering roof, ana 
joined in the games of youth which 
suited its narrow bounds. I sat on 
the seat* and heard the bell ring 
again which has so often, broken 
in upon my sports ; and I almost, 
After so long a lapse of time, invo- 
luntarily rose up to answer its sum- 
mons. 

After dinner, I wandered forth 
into the green meadows — whither, 
on half-holidays, I have been with 
the school to rove about in all tlie lux- 
ury of temporary liberty. The scene, 
how was it changed ! — London seem- 
ed like a monster stretching itself 
even to xny very feet. But the view 
into Berkshire — Surrey— nay, even 
Iq the Hog’s Back, was still unim- 

d ed. Kilburn, which I knew a 
le hamlet, had now become a 
town it has its own coaches — its 
chapel — and, for what I know, its 
theatre. 1 had determined to revisit 
all my old haunts— could I neglect 
the fir-trees? Oh! no! there 'was 
something connected with them, 
which was warmly shedding its 
bright prospects in my heart, and 
which was glowing in my memoiy— 
with a thrilling sensation of exqui- 
site delight, beyond all other recol- 
lections : there was the soul-entran- 
cing remembrance of my early love 
— the feeling, of all others, dearest to 
the human heart. Though so many 
years have elapsed since then, I can 
still dwell with unmixed pleasure on 
the moment when 1 first saw there, 
she who in after life threw so many 
rays of joy upon my fleeting hours. 
Yes,Susan ! this tribute to thy worth 
is but the overflowings of a heart 
fondly beating with the conscious- 
ness of your virtues. I sat upon the 
rough hewn seat ; it was the very 
spot where 1 first saw her ; well do 
I remember the moment when she 
approached, leaning on her brother’s 
arm. He was a day-boy, and the 
friend of my heart. To him all my 
griefs were related — and from him I 
sought for advice and consolation. 
To him all my joys were imparted, 
and he was called upon to rejoice 
with me. Through fife oqrbond of 
friendship has continued unbroken » 
our prospects— our pursuits have 
been different *, hut ip trouble, and 
in joy— in light and in shade-** 
friendship's bet# has still shed the 


same splendid light over our fast 
flowing tide of life. This was the 
spot where I passed many happy 
hours with beloved Susan — with 
nothing to think of but anticipated 
pleasures, Which sometimes withered 
—in the moment we hoped to grasp 
them, and in the delightful grati- 
fication of the purest and most en- 
dearing affection. In life’s dreary 
path, sne has been the sun which 
shone in those hours, which would 
otherwise have been to me a dark 
and gloomy solitude, a heart-wound- 
ing season of sorrow and disap- 
pointment ! But those glooms have 
passed — and now the sun of my life 
promises to set in an uncloUdea sky. 

1 had, one evening, in moonlight, 
cut the initials of our names in the 
bark of one of the trees. The trunk 
had much increased in size, and had 
almost closed up the incisions I had 
made : but 1 could trace the letters, 
though with difficulty ; and so, 
thought I, in time, will the remem- 
brance of me fade from the world. 
And in what are we benefitted by 
the remembrance of the world ? 
Our name (four or five letters) fives 
in the breath of fame for a few 
more years, and then is forgotten. 
What avails a monumental stone? 
Like the inscription on a tomb, the 
initials on the tree have been, per- 
haps, read a thousand times; and 
of all who read, how few would 
know for whom they were meant ? 
and who could fudge of us by such 
a frail memoiial ? On earth the best 
monument a man can raise is that 
which his good deeds set up, and 
which preserves in heaven’s registry 
a memorial which no storm can de- 
stroy, no enmity can sully. These 
are the fond feelings which have 
played about my heart when I have 
before returned to thee, dear spot of 
my youthful days, when the sun 
shone only on hopes of joys, and 
the moon rose on nights ot peace. 
Once more 1 have returned to thee ; 
I find thee blooming and smiling a* 
when I first left thee: thy heath, 
thy ponds, thy walks, the same. It 
is true, where once the path was so- 
litary, now often are met & happy 
group of children, riding on the 
most honour*#/ though most ^de- 
spised* of animals* How long has 
tnat unhappy race laboured under 
the charge of obstinate stupidity !— 
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[Avail, 


Obstinate mid stupid 1 What a libel. 
•Go, if you doubt, and see, as I have 
seen, these creatures gallop over the 
Heath, lively and tractable as a 
Indy’s poney. Witness this, and 
own, aa 1 have done, how wrong it 


is to abuse one of the most subser- 
vient animals ia nature : and may 
Hampstead Heath give you as much 
pleasure as it has 

W. Henrt Langs. 


SUNSET. 

The zenith spreads 
Its canopy of sapphire, but the West 
Has a magnificent array of clouds ; 

And, as the breeze plays on them, they assume 
The forms of mountains, castled cliffs, and hills, 

And shadowy glens, and groves, and beetling rocks, 

And some, that seem far on, are voyaging 
Their sun-bright path in folds of silver : — some 
In golden masses float, and others have 
Edgings of burning crimson. — Isles are seen 
AtnoveJy, set within an emerald sea, 

And there aie dies in the rich heavens, — such 
As sparkle in the grand and gorgeous plume 
Of Juno’s favourite bird, or deck the scal’d 
And wreathing serpent. 

Never, from the birth 

Of time, were scatter'd o’er the glowing sky 
More splendid colourings. Every varying tint 
Of every beautiful thing on earth, — the tints 
Of Heaven’s own Iris, — all are in the West 
On this delicious eve. 

Behind the green 

And billowy horizon, once more sinks 
The traveller of six thousand years. A wide 
And deep-felt pause prevails $— the peaceful sway 
Of Twilight is begun. Bright Morning calls 
The world to action, and the tyrant Sun, 

With beam intense, sweeps o’er it, sparing not # 

Earth’s toiling millions, but sweet Evening brings 
Her gentle airS to renovate the globe, 

And fas the insatiate orb has drank the streams) 

Sprinkles her liberal dews, and with a hush 
Comes on, that her beloved may have rest— 

The sons of toil. 

The fiercely brilliant streaks 
Of crimson disappear, but o’er the hills 
A flush of orange hovers, softening up 
Into harmouious union with the blue 
That comes a Sweeping down $ for Twilight hastens 
To dash all Other colours from the Sky 
But this her favourite azure. Even now 
The East displays its palely beaming stars, 

With the mild, radiating Moon ; and Sjms 
There is me end to all thy prodigies, 

O Natural 

N* T. C. 
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LETTERS FROM AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 

No. 6. 

The season was now far ad- which are conquest, consequent ad- 
vanced, and nothing but the per- gression, and a cei tain degree of fe- 
fanners’ benefits were going on at rorfty, at variance with peace, under 
the theatres. I took tickets for a whose olive - branch the people’s 
number of them, but, as I did not happiness can alone exist. Now, in 
consider myself of sufficient nnpor- England, the peer may be an honor 
tance to make my personal atten- to the church and the senate, the 
dance an object, *nd as I was weaned at my and the navy alike ; he needs 
out with frequenting public places, no profession to adorn his coronet, 

I confined my namsements mostly to which never shines with so much 
private ciicles, concerts, dinners, lustre, as on the able statesman, the 
and evening parties ; and I found, profound scholar, the patron of the 
that at them also insipidity succeed- muses, the cultivator of the arts and 
ed to novelty. This fact made me sciences, the promoter of agricul- 
natui ally inquire into its cause. Of turc, and the champion of the op- 
what was out society composed ? pressed. In fact, a senatorial no- 
What was the end pioposed by these bleman can scaicely have time for a 
circles ? The component parts con- profession, if he do his duty to his 
sisted of the nobility and gentry, countiymen, U he use his influence 
and what is filled people of fa- in the county, or counties, which 
sliion; a term so vague, and gene- lookup to his influence and evam- 
tally so empty, that it is not worth pie ; and, if he become a military 
an analysis. mail pto aiis et foiia, and with a 

Out nobility is composed of per- view to add grace to his deport- 
sons of moie general dignity tnan ment, it is as much as can be ex- 
any other m Euiope, as far as my pasted. 

examination went : 1 say in general, In Spain and Italy, as well a9 in 
because, in all countries, there are most ot the northern courts, the ig- 
soine instances of people of raw* noram e of the nobility is inconsis- 
bupporting an illustrious name by tenUvith the dignity which it ought 
the moiafity and delicacy of their to possess, whilst (m southern <li- 
conduct, and by the elegance of mates) the vice and effeminacy of 
their manners, and^their superior the highci orders is a disgiace, 
education. But the English uphill- which no illustrious blood can can- 
ty possessed an exalted station, be- cel or epneeal ; nay, even in France, 
cause we find more talent and pa- the jarring elements of which la 
triotism in this body, than in any Nobieute % ancient and modern, are 
other m the world. The Russian composed, is an impediment to 
nobility receives Mat advantages learning and a bar against pme pa- 
from its learning, from its tr$gpl- triotism. Limited monarchy is car- 
ling, and from thus growing ac- tainly the most gentlemanly govern- 
quainted with languages and coun- ment in" the world, and it* follows, 
tries : but the want of a constitution of course, Jjbat it 13 the nobtotform ; 
like ours, subjects the nobles tube loathe gejhtfemSn *ma v noi^bc aTJjfr- M 
either tyrants or slaves, orator- blltaan, but the no&\efoan most jSe f 
mte4y each, whilst there is a jSndeman, else is he a disgrace to „ 

lus for the statesman or orator . \ bp titffikso much so, that whenever s 
What cause can a man have to t see Y^m-hunting, horse-racing, 
advocate in a state where freedom charioteering, but, above all, a 
smiles not upon science, and where gilistie, gladiatorial, pugnacious 
philanthropy is narrowed J>ypnda£ (ord, I consider him not only out of 
The military profession, is^tna place, but a reproach to his name 
only one wkicn die aristocracy can and es^tcheML Be it, however, 
embrace, and, with all the vergkkrh well understfOM, that I do not eon- 
cbnstderation which' I haveJS^fft, * demn a right honourable far keep- 
pftitosephy, Oj^Mhe wisdom bfil%is- in g a pafek Of hounds for the diver* 
latuve **0 j^y pmoted by4ts e$fe of hi* neighbours and tenants. 
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nor for having a few racers in hi* 
stud for the improvement of the na- 
tional breed, of horses ; which are 
. very different things to devoting his 
life to the sports of the field, or to 
descending to all the low society 
and greeking of the turf. Nobility 
looks to posterity, and posterity 
looks back to the pride of ancestry 
for great and good deeds, for imma- 
culate honour and purity of blood, 
unsullied by alliances founded mere- 
ly on sordid interest. 

Having stated thus much on the 
titled part of society,, we come to 
the Gentlemah ; a term which be- 
comes every day more equivocal and 
difficult to describe, from the ascen- 
dancy which money acquires in all 
companies. It is the worshipping 
the golden calf which contaminates 
the character of a gentleman; it is 
our coin^-rakers, our negro-drivers, 
our borough - buyers, who thrust 
themselves into consequence, in 
every place, and who are tolerated 
in high company in favour of the 
weight of their purse. It is the 
gold dust which is thrown in the 
eyes of our nobility, so as to blind 
them to the defects, the ignorance, 
and the vulgarity, which* thus em- 
boldened, assumes a place, and 
maintains it, so as, to thrust out 
the real gentleman, and to eclipse 
him in expensive life. ■* 

A gentleman implies a person 
well born, well bred, well prin- 
cipled, and well informed, a man of 
honour, of delicacy, and of accom- 
plishments, a scholar, and one of 
independent mind. He should pos- 
sess intellect and grace, .morality 
and loyalty. Ignorance, prejudice, 
an ungoverned and ungovernable 
temper, sordid avarice, vicious 
habits, repulsive deportment, radi- 
calism and arrogance have nothing 
to do with the fe& gentleman. SI 
have met with & number of persons 
wbm the United States of America, 
whose wealth and letters of recom- 
mendation ggye them an Introduc- 
tion into our polished They 

wore intelligent men ; Srdme were 
clever men, cheerful men; (for aught 
I know) worthy men;; hut they had 
apt that polish, .jhat^ase, that ame- 
nity?: which constv&fe M^^nfck- 
inan. One would not hd AStt hour 
in your company before he jtfpk 
greater re to let you know 


was a republican; a second did .not 
leave you to guess that be was' a 
rich man, but was himself your in* 
former ; a third was offensive with 
the local perfections of his country; 
a fourth too much a lover 01 
equality to be commonly civil : yet 
I found more pride dn these level- 
ling citizens, than in a drawing- 
room full of rank, of rational fa- 
shion, and of persons of high ac* 
quirements. Then tlier'e is another 
common error which confers the 
name of gentleman, often very im- 
properly : such a one is a great 
merchant, a great capitalist, a great 
planter, a great speculator; and so, 
forsooth, he must be a gentleman ! 
Whereas all these pursuits are not 
very much in unison with the life 
and deportment of the accomplished 
gentleman ; in fact, they are at va- 
riance with his habits. The coun- 
ting-house, the Alley, the sugar 
trade, and the control over slaves, 
can never (of themselves) bestow 

f ' race, breeding, mor le ton de la 
onhe compagnie upon men ; it cunnot 
fit them for courts, drawing-rooms, 
and for the company of the more 
delicate and gentle sex. The pen 
thatmnoves only in arithmetic, or in 
a ledger, is not very likely to trace; 
the refinement of sentiment, nor to 
be devoted to the Muses and Graces, 
with whom the gentleman ought to 
be intimately acquainted* Profes- 
sions, it is roundly asserted, give 
the rank of a gentleman in society ; 
the church, the army, navy, and tne 
learned professions. But this rank 
is either temporary or brevet rank ; 
temporary, because it is only held so 
long as the person belongs to these 
rofessions ; or brevet, being a rank 
y. courtesy, or, as it were, a step 
towards a* higher rank. Now the, 
renal gentleman, not made , so by the 
torture of an office or employment, 
needs neither to be what he was 
born and bred, what he was ac- 
knowledged to be on his attaining 
to years of discretion, and what his 
conduct and behaviour ought to! 
confirm daily ; for the life of the 
gentleman is made up of refinement* 
and improvement, good breedings 
and gooa example, of sensibilities, 
suavities, r kinddes&es and atten- 
Jibnsi %( condescensions and urbjs* 

, nityi of smiles at^^reiMMsessing 
manners, of hospitality 
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- ty 9 of mildness and benevolence, of promoted, encouraged and brought 
deference for the fair sex, protection into fashion in the first circles. A 
to strangers, the love of king and dinner party too, at which science 
country, the command of his pas- presides, may fairly be called the 
sions, of courage without ostenta- feast of reason and the flow of son!, 
lion, and of humility without servi- Soirees are only fitted for 'youth, 
lity or 'fawning; he gives place to and to make them what they ought 
superior rank, but never stoops to be to', be; music, dancing, cards (for 
a sycophant, or time-server to any the old) without gaming, accompa- 
one. The pseudo gentleman boasts, nied by refreshments, and devoicrof 
talks loud, seeks for place and pre- constraint as to dress, over -late 
eminence, flatters woman grossly, hours, &c. But our mixtures of 
or verges into immodesty, thrusts dress and fancy, gaming and flirt- 
himself forward, takes the wall, and ing, expensive* ornaments for the 
the head of the table, speaks with night, and temporary suffocation 
vulgar familiarity. of royalty, courts from the number of visitors, our 
the great, or is impudently easy lookings in for a moment for fa- 
with them, indulges in what he, shion’s sake, our transits of exqui- 
foolishly, considers fashionable sites, iust to make a bow and to 
vices, is irascible and tenacious level the glass of insipid criticism at 
of his uncertain rank amongst his the circle, are (to me) abominable, 
fellow men, is too wordy or too re- and can neither be considered as 
served, too much at home or too soirees or conversaziones. 
repulsive, proud and vain, over- The town-season having nearly 
bearing and unamiable. Of this ended, and the good of my tenantry 
last description the town parties ex- demanding my return, 1 concluded 
hibit too many examples : t fie for- my visit to the fashionable British 
mer character is, alas! too rare. capital, by a very unfashionable act. 
Having thus examined the mem- namely, the paying my debts to 
bers of society, we next come to the landlord, for my ready furnished 
end and object of private parties, house, to tailor, boot-maker, per- 
Pleasurc, amusement, to see and be * fumer, wine-merchant, livery-stable 
seen, habit, and the fear of solitude, keeper, &c. &c. I found, as every 
these are the real objects and in- man will, on leaving town, that the 
ducements. The two first arc, pretty amount of bills brought in far ex- 
gcnerally, disappointed : pleasure is, ceeded my expectation, and 1 was 
mout commonly^ only a thing in vulgar enough to examine them, 
promise, the to-morrow, which loses ana to discover a few errors and 
its name on its nearest approach; over-charges: what must they be 
amusement is occupation, ■ however for our nobility and elegantes who 
frivolous it may be ; habit, and the get two and more years* credit ? 1 
dread of being alone, are satisfied did not stylishly quit town on a 
by routs, at-homes, and by all sorts Sunday, for convenience sake, but 
of congregated compary, But what set off on a Monday morning, after 
gratification can arise from a buz, a breakfast, with the loss of my Irish 
crowd, the., over-looking of card- horse, and no small sum in hard 
players, and all the stale flirtations cash ; but I did not consider that I 
of. the other sex, I know not : for loit tny time. 1 had learned some- 
which reasons, private concerts and thing worth knowing, and whs 
conversaziones were the. only par- cured of every thing like a partiali- 
ties of attraction to me. But the ty to Paris. One who will attend!" 
English conversaziones are not yet the , British senate, get admitted 
sufficiently understood, they are > into the society 6f learned men, and 
mere "at-horties” where nobody is will notbea slave to foshion. may 
at home, except when the circle is pass his tinie more happily in Lon- 
composed of parsing ;&or .don, than in any metropolis known 

are our soi&t$nny thin^ Afferent, to me. I shell now take my leave 
except in*$tanam&, which kffecta- of the subject, trusting that 

turn has k^porte&fitom oUr neigh- I , have'tpd^losrthe gbfrd* opinion* r>f 
bojir, France. conversazione^ my readers, dud^hat they will honor 
coinnq^t^ Jittery characters,' is with* their remembrance 
a deii|iipXalu^,nnd ought to be ^ The Irish Gentju^ian* 
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During the investment of Bada- 
jo* by General Bticsford, early in 
the month of May* 1811, there was 
a rumour very prevalent through- 
out the camp* that Soult was on the 
advance, with an ovei whelming 
force* to compel the Allies to raise 
the siege* and, if possible, either to 
bring them to battle or to cut off 
their retreat. For seveial days the 
whole army was in a state of sus- 
pense* every loyal heart beat high 
with ardour, and nothing was to be 
heard or seen bat the “ note of pre- 
paration*’ for the expected ren- 
contre. 

One evening, when the cooling 
zephyrs were gently wafting the de- 
licious perfumes of the neighbour- 
ing groves of citrons, oranges, and 
almonds, and the sultiy heat of the 
day was gone with the sun to parch 
some other sphere; Corpora! Wil- 
liam G — — , with an affectionate and 
beautiful young wife, who had 
cheei fatty followed his fortunes for 
nearly eight months on the Penin- 
sula, with an infant at her bieast, 
strayed by the shade of what had 
once been a private aicadc belong- 
ing to one or the grandees of this 
devoted country ; but which was now 
trodden and broken down by the 
military snriounding the fortress 
They talked of the past— of all 
those scenes of difficulty and danger 
through which they had been safely 
brought, and which tended but to 
knit, if possible, their living hearts 
more closely together; and if 
there wei naught in the past which 
railed for thfe tear of regret, it was 
the consolation of their kindred spi- 
rits that there was nothing theie to 
excite the pang of remorse. Their 
bosoms beat with mutual anticipa- 
tions ; they hoped, in a ttttle time, 
that the hoftors of Would he 
pmh and that they Should greet 
witti unclouded joy tneir native land 
again; gather Once mors around 
mmt humble fite-slda* aM taste 

to enjoy. 1 

On then return to the catty* they 
wet e ^formed that advices 


portance had just anived, the pur- 
poi t of which were not generally 
known, but that a council of war 
had been called, and was now sit- 
ting. Early the next morning or- 
ders were passed to break up the 
encampments, and advance to Val- 
verde; wheie, when they arrived, 
they were joined by a division of 
about 2,000 men, under the com* 
iti&nd of General Blake. The troops 
were then disposed of, in the most 
advantageous position the ground 
would allow, there waiting in line 
of battle the approach of the enemy. 
Again was a council of war held; 
the result of which was the taking 
tip a fresh position on the banks of 
the rivulet Albuera, the right wing 
resting on a little acclivity which 
rose gently from the stieam; the 
centre supporting itself on the vil- 
lage of Albuera, and the left wing 
extending along the banks of the 
rivulet as far as the eye could reach 
The advantages of this gioundwerc 
twofold ; the army here covered 
Badajoz, which before had been en- 
tirely left open; and the giound w&s 
well adopted for an army on the de- 
fensive against a foice so superioi, 
especially in cavalry, as the French 
certainly were. 

It was on the evening of the 
15th of May, when the Corporal, 
pressing his dear Mary to his bosom, 
vainly strove to dissipate the fears 
which saddened hei countenance and 
cast a gloomy cloud over the uncer- 
tainties of fnturity. Clasping her 
*$ns aiound his neck ere they parted 
Ibr the night, she clung tenaciously 
to his breast, and whilst her heait 
throbbed with untold emotions, and 
her countenance whitened with the 
anguish that she felt, she whispered 
Jn faltering accents-— w To-morrow, 
oh ! to-morrow.” w Wbll, my sweet 
girl, and what of to-morrow? I 
shall only he vtfierd I’ve bceff be- 
fme.” JgDo, my dear, dear WiBlam, 
for my -[take take Care of yonftelf, 
and don't he too rath and venture- 
some.”—** 1 JJooatfhse* my Ibve,” he 
replied, "nonsewet you should not 
be so fearful i mr* ijay I y shall 
come as well off Is I’ve be- 
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fore. I’ve the same cause to fight tion, was given to either* host; but 
inland that is a good one — and the the far greater number were thought- 
same enemy to fight against — and lesslyrevelling, as though it were 
he’s a common enemy— and the same the eve of a feast instead of a battle. 
God to be my shield:— so cheer up — Some few were engaged writing 
cheer up— to be so down-hearted apd (perhaps for the last time) to the 
desponding is like mistrusting Pro- friends who, though farthest away, 
vidence.” — “ Nav, but you know — I tycre nearest to their hearts ; others 
don't do that, I only rear you will wasting the night in fruitless con- 
be too rash, and tempt Providence; jectures as to the result of the ap- 
for I would rather you were always proaching contest ; and there wens a 
a corporal than run the needless small number, uho, in solitude, 
risk you did at the breach the other were praying for the protection and 
day. I have been praying for you aid or the God of battles. The night 
all day, and I shall go and spend was chill— a heavy dew was falling, 
the night in prayers for your safety, through which might be dimly per- 
Remember you are a husband, — and ceivea the lights of the French camp 
(pointing to her child) think on your flitting to and fro 1 ; and at intervals 
poor innocent baby— see how he a rocket or a blue light was seen, as 
smiles in his sleep, as to greet his a signal, which told the enemy were 
kind, fond father. on the alert ; whilst the M All's 

The brave fellow’s honest heart well” of the British, and the ic- 
melted for a moment, as he gazed sponsire Centinel alerto” of the 
alternately at his devoted wife and Spaniards, shewed that the Allies 
his infant child that lay smiling in were no less watchful, 
sleep on the hard bed of a soldier. Morning at length broke over the 
But he checked the course of his embattled plain, and with its earliest 
wife’s persuasives to cowardice by 
his old argument. Pressing his lips 
to her bloodless cheek, he said, 

“ Now, you know, ray dear, I don’t brisker and brisker, extending itself 
like to hear you talk so ; — you would along whole line. The manepu- 
not have the husband of your bosom vring of cavalry and infantry pro- 
and the father of your child a ceeded for some time without tneir 
coward.” The half-tone of reproof coming to close quarters ; the enemy 
that was mingled with the expres- making dispositions to attack the 
sion of this language checked her right wing of the Allies, and the 
arguments. She clung the closer to Allies strengthening and preparing 
him as the moment approached when to give him a warm reception. The 
they must part ; — and under what French wcie observed shortly ciom»- 
circumstanees they might meet again, ing the rivulet above a wood to the 
who could tell? He took his fare- right, and their cavalry and infant! y 
well embrace, first of his child, and forming, marched onward to the at- 
again — and again— and again— -of tack. For a long time the Spa- 
Ms Mary; and as he turned away niards, against superior force, made 
from the tent, he would fain have a vigorous resistance ; overpowered 
uttered the parting benison, but his by numbers, they at length were 
lips softlyuf ticulated one faint “ fare- compelled to give way; and thus 
well,” and lie TUshed away lest she the enemy became possessed of a 
should perceive the feelings that position which commanded the whole 
agitated his manly bosom, t of the British line. t 

The gloomy mantle of midnight Whilst the battle was thus raging 
was gathered over the hostile armies in all its fury, 'the medical attendants 
as they lay in anxious expectation were preparing to render their sh- 
ot the dawn 4ho little streamlet si stance to the wounded and dying 
that divided the deadly enemies, that might be brought in from the 
rolled calmly add heedlessly ging- field ; and there, amidst a scene so 
ling on, unconscious of the work of tiuly awfuh were to he seen, ac- 
centing day ihaftfrwm soon to stain tivm&OTafed in administering to 
its green banks Jand dye its crystal the mmxmg soldiery, the females 
WIMrai with human blood. A solemn that attended the camp. They ap- 
(WftNMta hour or two, for reftcc? i^peared to be animated by a spirit 
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of heavenly benevolence ; andwbor- The French were on the retreat, 
ever they went, the kindly sympathy and the British cavalry had crossed 
they evinced, and the tenderness of the river to harass them by the way. 
their attentions lighted up the glow Mary, regardless of these changes, 
of hope and gratitude on the coun- so important to the hero and the 
finances of the anguished, and, per- king, was en wrapt in the interest of 
haps, dying warrior. Amongst the her own situation. She was hasten- 
most tender and solicitous was Mary* ing to that part of the army where 
the Corporal's wife; and it was in* his regiment was stationed, when 
teresting to witness the eager anxiety she met a serjeant, an old compa- 
with which she scrutinized the ffca- nion qf his; and of him she eagerly 
tures of each poor fellow that was enquired— “My husband?"'— “why, 
brought to have his wound examined my good lassie,’* he replied, “ he— 
and dressed by the surgeons : her he — they say — .** He could no 
heart seemed to revive as she found more, — his manly bosom heaved, and 
it was not her William. As the noise the tear of blended regret for his 
of the battle grew louder and louder, friend, and pity for bis widow and 
she became more intensely wrought, orphan, rolled down his sunburnt 
suspense was seated on her gentle cheek. The dreadful reality flashed 
brow-— and the more so, when she like lightning over her feeble mind, 
perceived fresh numbers, and those and she tottered and fell, the sei- 
pnncipally of her husband’s regi- leant having just time to snatch the 
ment, borne in. She inquired of infant with one hand, whilst with 
them concerning her brave soldier, the other he supported its poor, af- 
and was told by one who had fallen flicted mother. With the assistance 
at his side, and whose wound the of his comrade, he employed every 
burgeon had just pronounced mortal, means with which he was acqudint- 
tliat he was uninjured, and nobly ed, to restore her, but for a long 
cheering his company to the charge, period in vain. “ Poor thing,” said 
About two o’clock the firing in a the serjeant ; “ poor thing, I didn’t 
great measure ceased, and the wound- know what to tell her — she must 
ed bore the welcome intelligence that know*” — “ 1 1 is a hard case— a very 
victory had declared for the Allies, hard chse, to be sure,” replied his 
and that the enemy was retreating comrade; “ but, as they say, we' 
across the Albuera. The afternoon must all go when the time’s come, 
passed slowly away, without any par- and—” “ And he died nobly, too,” 
ticular occurrence, except some slight added the serjeant: “ I think— I 
skirmishing at intervals, till sunset, wish I cfi&id have died for him 

Night had once more diawn her sa- nobody would have missed or mourn- 
ble mantle over the goiy field of con- ed for me.” — After a pause, and 
flict. It was a wearisome season to again wiping away a tear that rose 
poor Mary, as she remained at an unbidden in his eye— “ He was a 
utter uncertainty respecting the situ- fine fellow; but it’s all over with 
ation of her husband, “rerhaps,” him! — and for one thing we ought 
sighed she, whilst the tears fell fast- to be thankful,— he’s happier and 
ly on the babe she ^pressed to “her better off than we are; for he was 
breast,— “ perhaps he is no more ; a tender and a faithful husband.” 
perchance be now lies bleeding Again poor Mary opened her 
amongst the dying and the dead, eyes on a blank and barren world ! 
and chides mv long delay in not The delight of her eyes, and the joy 
hastening to kiss the blood-drops of her heart, and the life of her soul, 
from his pallid brow : or, haply, a were all gone with him. After a 
prisoner to the enemy, he is now few moments agitatingly gazing, 
thinking of his wife and child# which first at the serfcant, ana then at his*' 
may never, never see again.” — comrade — “ Bear me! oh! bear me 
Thus, in dire suspense, at one time to his mangled corpse! and let me 
cheered by faint gleams of hope, compose his limbs, and cleanse 
and at others given up to (he gloom his blood-matted hair, and wipe 
of despair, she passed thVjopely the clotted gore' food) bis breast 
'hours of night ; and at meriting —and close bis gasiftig eyc£» and— 
light 1 ashed wildly forth to procure oh, bear me to himt— as you loved" 
home news of his fate. .... . him, and pity me and mine# Wt me 
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see him but once — once more !’* 
She would have again gone off into 
strong hysterics, out was relieved 
by a copious flood of tears. After 
a period she became more composed, 
and the seijeant, with his comrade, 
left her, being summoned by the 
roll-call. 

Alone, therefore, she took her way 
amongst the heaps of slain, to seek 
the corpse of him she had so warmly 
and so truly loved. On the brow of 
the eminence to the right, she saw a 
rude tent (if bu^Ii it might be called), 
being merely a piece of canvass fas- 
tened to some trees to the south, 
forming a scanty shelter from tho 
breeze and a shade from flie scorch- 
ing sun. As if impelled by some 
invisible hand, she hurried to the 
spot, stretched foith one arm to 
draw aside the canvass, and her eyes 
rested on a form too well, too dearly 
known. The canvass fell from her 
powerless hand, her eye was fixed 
distractedly upon the formless air — 
her cheek haa lost the rosy tint of 
peace and content, and was blanched 
with the chill of horror — her blue 
lips quivered— but she fainted not — 
she spoke not — she moved not— she 
seemed as if the hoi rid scene had 
frozen her to a statue. A little while, 
however, and she again found relief 
in tcais; and then stepping cauti- 
ously and gently towards the corpse, 
she whispered, putting her lips to 
his ear, as his face was towards the 
ground— “ My William l” and echo 
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hoarsely muttered back M my Wil- 
liam P’ — After arianging almost un- 
consciously his auburn locks, she took 
bis dead* cold hand, sat on a small 
stone beside him, and pressing it to 
her lips, watered it with her tears. 

It was thus, weeping, she was 
found by the pioneers, who came to 
bear him away and bury him. She 
pleaded haid to spare him; her 
melting tears pierced their heaits, 
and they withdrew. Her heart-bro- 
ken sobs told the inward agony of 
her soul ; and it was not till even- 
ing that she was torn from tho 
corpse, by the feeling serjeant and 
his friend, who had returned, at their 
earliest opportunity, to sympathize 
with, ana to attempt to console the 
inconsolable Mary. She raved, at 
first, and called *hem traitors and 
murderers, and clung to the listless 
form of her dear William. But 
one, amongst the friends of her hus- 
band, spoke to her of the hand of 
God— and tlie merry he displays in s 
the midst of judgment — of the friend 
of the widow, and the father of the 
fatherless; and she appealed to lis- 
ten with mournful yet deep atten- 
tion. But when he spoke of the 
heaven of rest — where the weary 
shall for ever repose, and encou- 
raged her to anticipate a bright, a 
blissful, and eternal meeting, she 
lifted her streaming eyes above, and 
falling on her knees, instinctively 
exclaimed, “ Thy will be done !** 


INSCRIPTION FOR A COLUMN AT SCIO. 

S*&ungkii, hast thou a home, and dost thou love 
To think of it ; and do fair visions rise. 

Cheering thy path, of that all-hallowed spot ? 

And is thy cot Y though humble, guarded well 
By ib&t impartial sword^f law which tUros, 

Still tains m #ery edge to all who dare 
Insult thy dear Elysium ? Tfcftn to Heaven 
Bend thou the knee of gratmide ; thy pup 
Of blessedness is full. But haply thou 
Wilt drOg I a tear for us, for Scio, — quea 
The hfiwM of those bfcoraing isleflSlii stud 
rue bright, the beautiful ABgeuro. * . ^ 

Pause, 

, a moment here ; for^had homes 
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Sacred at thine ; and we were rich in all 

That mallet home— hcav’n, On rapid, noiseless winy 

Patted by the haimonious seasons. Summer breathed 

Her gentlest breezes on the sea ;~~the tea 

In musk broke upon the strand i and there 

The uncon<uinus childien play’d, while smiling age 

Looked on refieshed, at infancy renewed 

The fiolics of a far-gone hour. The lute 

Was hi nd from many a bower ; — the maidens led 

The dance of Ariadne. O'er their heads 

The living canopy of floweis and fruits 

In beautiful confusion droop'd; the vine 

Sun-loving shed its clusters, purpling theie 

Like amethysts ; the luscious orange hung 

Its golden spheres ; while m the genial ray 

The red pomegranate glow’d. And some awoke 

The pastoial Strain, where on its emerald stem 

Uprose the olive, or the plane diffused 

Its ample, giatcful shade. 

As springs the wolf 

Upon nirunsuspecting prey ; — as swoops 
The eagle on the ring-dove ; — nursed in crime, 
Fanatic, pitiless, revengeful, rush'd 
The sangumary Moslem ! One wild ciy 
Rang lound the wretched isle. Before the steps 
Ot that feiocious Scythian lay the land, 

Smiling like Eden, and behind him trown’d 
A dreary wilderness. That peaceful stiand, 

Whcie play’d the childien, ledden’d with the blood, 
The mingled blood of youth and age. At once 
Temple and cot, and bovver and grove upftam’d. 

The mother clasp'd her child in yatin— • m vain 
“ Shriek’d to mute Heaven the violated maid,” 

And forms as fair as Helen, fair as she 
Ot Cytherea, forth the spoiler dragg’d 
To tool captivity ! 

But by the wrongs 

Of those who writhe in rank pollution’s arms. 

And call on us for help — by ages past 
Ot bitter bondage — by that sacred Cross 
Which is oui hope ana battle sign, though scorn’d 
By Christian Europe — by that innocent blood, 

Tne cry of which e’en now is pealing round 
The throne of the avenger ; not in vain 
Shall suffering woman plead. Again it comes, 

The ancient unsubmitting spirfceomes ; 

The high resolve— the proud contempt of pain. 

Of danger, death, and, as indignant Greece 
Leads on her sons to victory, the hand, 

City of blood, Stambonl— the unerring hand 
Of fate rings deeply on thy startled ear 
The knell of tyranny* 


it t. q 
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ON DRESS. 


To the Editor of the European Ma- 
gazine* 

Sir* — Itbeing evident to me, from 
your writings, that you are a man of 
erudition and taste, and acquainted 
with the history of ancient and mo- 
dern times.. I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing yon, through the medium 
of the Magazine, which you so ably 
conduct, on a subject which, light 
as it may appear, at first sight, is 
very important to society, namely, 
that of dress : I say important, be- 
cause any occupation, employment, 
or pursuit, which ingrosses a huge 
proportion of a man’s time, ought 
certainly to be a matter of moment. 
Indeed, the present one is not only a 
matter of many moments, but of many 
hours to the higher classes, and fills 
up a great part of life in our 
younger days; so much so, that if we 
were to calculate the hours devoted 
to eating and drinking, to sleep, and 
to the toilet, how little of life would 
remain for any other purpose ; and 
if we superadd to this, the time de- 
dicated to pleasure, many men might 
he said not to live at all, at least so 
far as rational life is implied, or an 
existence honourable to themselves 
and beneficial to society. But that is 
not the object of the present en- 
quiry, which is merely to seek for 
information us to the possibility of 
inventing some costume, or style of 
♦ manly dress, which might unite 
grace, convenience, uniformity, and 
nationality, and not leave our youth 
and their purses a prey to whim, 
novelty, folly, and a conspiracy of 
their tradesmen to raalce them, more 
and more ridiculous. There are ge- 
. neral rules of comfort and » >f orna- 
ment that must always be the same, 
yet they are'daily varying, from the 
cupidity of the ■ tailor, the hatter, 
the boot-maker, &c., and from the 
insatiability of vanity,, which is Al- 
ways essaying somc new whim to 
gain notoriety, to*, provoke emula- : 
Son, tp acquire imitation, and to ' 
launch into expense. For instance, 
it is as necessary that the body 
should be kept warm, las it is that it 
should/be screened from indelicate 
euioswf and it becomes equally 
^Mi<^!nJpril, 1824 . ■ 
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proper, that the quantum of hrat 
and of covering should be propor- 
tioned to the climate and moral 
.habits of the country. For example, 
;the same quantity’of wearing ap- , 
parel would not suit the climate of 
India and that of Russia, and what * 
might be necessary in the one would 
he an incumbrance in the other ; 
neither can we feel easy with pre- 
cisely the same clothing at Christ- 
mas and in the dog-days. Neverthe- 
less we scp hourly anomalies in 
dress as little suitable or season- 
able as these, nay, far more ridicu- 
lous ; but self-love and use, which is 
termed second nature (however un- 
natural), blind us in this respect: 
for when we look at the full-bottom-, 
ed wigs, the roomy skirts, the long 
flapped waistcoats, and laced suits 
of our great grandfathers, the scar- 
let embroidered frock, gold -laced 
beaver, and couteau de cfia&ae, worn 
by them as a morning dress, we can- 
not refrain from laughter, and wc 
think that they looked like mounte- 
banks, or actors prepared for a 
scenic representation. Yet an old 
gentleman of those days, with a 
blush coloured silk coat, and a 
green and gold waistcoat, like a 
gravel walk and a grass plat, small- 
clothes to match the coat, and the 
silk stockings brought up above the 
knees, his steel hilted rapier by his 
side, and a feather in his hat, would 
have been convulsed with laughter 
at the appearance of a modern ma- 
caroni, with a hat upon his head 
like a parachute , his neck in the 
stocks, from the semi-strangulation 
of a cravat, a shirt cellar like the 
winkers of a horse, the fieck's cover- 
ing secured by a Tybnrii. tie, or a 
bowline knot, the pattern of the 
neckerchief being taken from a 
boxer, and his great" coat looking 
as if it were stolen from a blanket , 
warehouse, or made to imitate the 
dog vriiose name it bears, a poodle 
; Benjamin. These contrasts are as 
distant* from, each * other as * the 
Equator and,tb£;Pole; the ope sins 
by oyer dressing the gentleman, 'the 
other by underdosing tbe fellow’;: 
the former fits tbe drawing-robm, 
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the latter savours of the stable: no mers with gold : ‘now a lordling is 
wonder that our dandies are going laced by his own man, who tags 
to rack ! These extremes, however, after him with a yard of silk or tape, 
seem to be the effect of time, but to keep tip his appearance in the 
those of affectation are compassed in world. The fashion of one time is 
a moment; one day we meet all to have tight pantaloons, so as to 
ages, sizes, and conditions, with make the wearer look like a piece 
their throats in tlic pillory, with a of statuary : the order of the day of 
thing like a pillow or a bolster un- another time, is to have Cossacks, 
der their chins ; and in a trice the Tartars, and I know not what all, 
fashion goes out, and our bucks are as voluminous as a lady’s petticoat, 
half squeezed to death, of their own plaited round the middle in the same 
accord, by a thing as tight as a gentleioomanlike manner, and point- 
cord and as thin as a sheet <>f pa- ed down at the bottom, so that the 
per, which supplants a wrapping Exquisite h so lost in his inexpres- 
affair more like the sheet of aoed, sibles, so contracted above the hip, 
from its width and dimensions. These and |o bustled out below it, that a 
are contrasts so great, that the one greenhorn, d la mode , whose tiny 
must certainly be wrong if the other growth upwards is but. a mere sprout 
be right: but it requires very little compared with the hi forked am pli- 
pains to prove that both were pro- tude downwards, looks not unlike a 
posterous in the extreme. One year twin raddish : (O ! gemini ! I think 
our people of bon fon are collared I hear yon say), but I mean a rad- 
by the tailor so highly, that one dish of a double conformation, under 
might ask them temperately what ground, whilst its little green head 
made their collar (not clioler) rise is, like the Exquisite’s, nothing in 
thus? Another year the standing comparison to it. Then again we see 
collar is banished, and its substitute men padded and puffed about the 
is so shaped and cut down, that you chest, however empty their chest 
see our fops smiling over these oval may he at home, puckered and tuvne- 
concerns, like a bumpkin grinning fied about the shoulders, stuffed and 
through a horse collar at a fair, cottoned about the collar, and made 
One season loose habits of all kinds the most of in this part of the body, 
are the go (and I wish they were whilst the coat is cut off behind/ 
gone), another season produces them and narrowed into something re- 
so inconveniently tight, that what seinbling a bird's tail, or that of a 
formerly had all the form and com- sprat, so that old Horace would have 

C ranee of a man, as my aunt De- applied his remark to our sex, had 
ah would say, is now quite simi- he seen this finish off, instead of 
lar to the other sex about the waist, describing a certain end of the lady : 

“ He looks so very like a waiting Desinet in piscem , mulier formosa 
gentlewoman, the corset fopling is supeme : our modern gentleman is 
so girt in, that it is a hundred to certainly as queer a fish as that. It 
one but he will miss stays ingoing must be allowed that these change- 
about .” Powder, pomatum, black ful monstrosities are not stranger 
pins, and ribbon, were the follies of than having the pigeon’s wing curls 
our forefathers;* starch, oil, and at a Wan s ear, a bag, to catch 
whalebone* are those of their pro- nothing; at his back, or a thing 
gepy. Tife rfrfbble of to-day would twisfeu up like a knocker too 'man's 
not Wear an enormous queue for all head, as if it. were placed there to 
* the world ? the beau of the olden enquire whether the uppe<jjtory was 
tiroes would have felt degraded to furnished, dr unfum^jhed; And it 
; jthe level of a worker at the hulks, cannot.be denied tbat the natural, 
to have been thtis croppedond shorn unpowdered . ifam in 'the Roman 
. of his hairy honours,. ln$former style, is leim artificial and more in 
. times, the tailors laced their 'custom harmony with a manly person, than 

*1 never see tfal* wdrd on paper but I think of the iknidicity of a Highlander, 

who sald to a proud upstart, who Was talking of his forefathers, 4 * Eh! man* had 
you really four fathers?** 
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a fine cauliflower peruke* or a moun- 
tain of dark false hair, with appen- 
dages over the shoulders, and sau- 
sage curls behind, which make the 
grave wearer look like an owl in an 
ivy-bush. The tunic, too, is an easy 
dress : but all starching and stiffen- 
ing, all bolstering up, except in the 
way of credit, all imitations of fe- 
male attire, together with numerous 
amplifications, or unseemly ear-tail- 
ings in dress, are odious and insuf- 
ferable ; is It not possible to assume 
a style of dress suited to the rank 
and nation of the wearer ? There 
are professional dresses, graceful 
enough in their kind, the military, 
the peer’s robes, college gowns, the 
clothing of the bar, pulpit, and the 
civic chair ; and there are dresses 
confined to countries, which have a 
powerful effect; not to mention those 
which are exploded, there yet ex- 
ist the Turkish, the Albanian, the 
Hussar, the Highland, and others, 
and, therefore, might not some cos- 
tume be hit upon of Anglican inven- 
tion ? But this I leave to your supe- 
rior judgment : at present we sec a 
confusion of the turpis honesta , so 
that it is difficult, to distinguish the 
man of the fancy from the man of 
fashion, the groom from his master, 
except from his behaviour, and not 
always from that. We have heard 
so much of the simplex munditUs, for 
♦ the fair sex, and the assertion of 
Thomson, that 

« Nature needs not the foreign aid of 
ornament/’ 

that 1 should like to meet, in our 
own sex,with something simple and 
elegant, natural and graceful, with- 
out foreign fopperies, and the con- 
stant resorting to la Mode de Paris 
for a new cut, which 1 would cut 
altogether , nor for the whole toilet 


of our Right Honorable, Honorable, 
and Right fashionable dames; i 
should admire something indepen- 
dent, something of our own, a garb 
to distinguish the higher ranks, or 
one formed for the civilian, whilst 
the peers and professions retained 
theirs, at least in officio always. 1 
have not troubled you with the 
making up of a coxcomb for ap- 
pearance in public, the chin tufl, or 
mustachio of one who is not obliged 
to wJhr it, the prolific crop, raised 
from bear’s-grease, on the cneek, the 
false front , not of a double-faced 
Janus, but of a ^are-faced genius, 
the glass of the man who could dis- 
tinguish a bailiff or a creditor half 
a mile off without it, the two false 
calves of a false calf who wears 
them, the twelve-inch spurs of a foot 
passenger on life's path, the waist- 
coating a fellow up so, to make him 
look stout, that, when he undresses, 
it is like peeling an onion, the oils 
and unguents, the paintings and 
perfumes, the finishing touch ot 
the comb, brush and pencil, which 
leaves us to say of the other compo- 
nent parts, 

“ The rest is all but leather and pru- 
nella.” 

Nor have I ventured to intrude into 
the lady’s dressing-room, like a 
certain uncourtcous l)ian, there 
to expose her weakness or her want 
of consistency, or taste : 1 merely 
address you on this subject for in- 
formation’s sake, and because it 
strikes me that one who can give so 
complete a dressing to the Review- 
ers and other scribblers of the perio- 
dica! press, might be able to dress 
our male fashionables better than 
they are at present. 

1 remain, sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

Jf. Coats.* 


* Wot Lothario Coatee, who ffets dressed, off and on the *ta,e In a very sin- 
yular manner. 
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(Continued from page 203. J 

* Oh ! listen how sweetly the ocean-winds kiss 
Ourbalmy-breath’d cedars, the fairest on earth, 

And lose not a ray of the sunshine of bliss, 

For joy is an infant which dies in the birth. 

“ We are hound in a fetter enwoven with flowers 
That hush by their softness the dank of the chain ; 

Which ne’er ran be broken by sorrow’s fell showers, 

Though they canker the blossoms that lighten our pain,, 

" Oh ! who that has look'd on the orange-fruit glowing 
Like sapphires that glisten beneath the green sea, 

While among the dark foliage luxuriantly growing. 

E’er thought of the fall’ll at the foot of tne tree ? 

•" Then why should we mourn o’er the flowrets that wither,. 

While one is yet blooming to sweeten the wreath ? 

If one pleasure die, let not all sink together. 

Entomb’d like the widow in premature death. 

“ When the summer-birds fly to a kindlier home. 

Far dearer are those that continue their stay, 

And the taper that gleams in a sepulchre’s gloom. 

More dazzles the eye than the splendor of day 1” 

The harp is hush’d ! hut where are they, 

Whose plaudits hail’d the opening numbers ? 

The last vibration dies away. 

Yet still the voice of rapture slumbers ! 

Oh *. no — with noiseless tongue it speaks 
From glistening eyes and flushing checks, 

While each enraptured countenance, 

Though fix’d as if in death’s dull trance. 

More admiration doth betoken 

Than e’er by deafening shouts was spoken. 

Though all as drcadly silent were, 

As If each soul had wing’d its way 
To the bright fields of upper air, 

From out its dark abode of clay, 

The spirit of melody still was there. 

And reigning with unbounded sway 
O’er hearts that ne’er were known to yield 
Midst all the horrors of the field. 

But in that light and festal hour, 

When every object round them smiled. 

Sank beneath melancholy’s power, 

From the soft music of a child ! 

Then first they found, there is a bliss 
(Above the noisy midnight revel) *t 
That lifts the low mind to the level • * 

Of other worlds* though still in this,*— 

When heart and brain are both enjoying 
The nectar-draught of minstrelsy, 

Where Sorrow’s pearl-drops melting lie. 

Enriching what they save from cloying. 

The lovely songstress meekly bow’d. 

And soon, amidst a moving crowd 
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Of youthful slaves, in haste retiring. 

As gaily seeks the stray gazelle 
Its Dright-eved comates of the del). 

She left the silent guests admiring, 

And vanish’d from their straining sight 
Among the countless robes of light, 

As on the lone and hoary height 
Of sweet and sainted Lebanon ' 

Dissolves the snow-flake in the sun. 

” Why stands the goblet thus unquaff’d ? 

“ Is it ye fear the prophet’s law ? 

“ Here is not one who doth not oft 
“ His fill of inspiration draw 
“ From that red fount whose tide is given 
44 But to reflect the sweets of heaven, 

“ Where Houris pour their holy cheer 

44 From musk-seal’d urns of spicy wine ; (f») 

“ Oh ! nought can be unholy here , 

“ That Alla there, esteems divine. 

“ Then drink — the Shiraz grape hath bled (7) 

44 Yon alabaster vase to fill, — 

“ In this the vine of Kislimec’s isle (8) 

14 Full many a golden tear hath shed 
44 That will but wake our mirthful smile.** 
But vain the greeting of their host; 

His cups were spared, his words were lost, 

And vainly blush’d the mellow store 
Of nectar’d fruits, the summer’s pride ; 

A pensive sadness had swept o’er 

Each heart-string, and in vain the tide 
Of luxury profusely flow’d ; 

The noisy mirth whose frenzy glow’d 
On every cheek ere Music flung 

O’er each wild thought her chastening chain. 
As that fair minstrel sweetly sung, 

And warriors melted at the strain, 

Was hush’d, not soon to wake again. 

An eastern heart is like its clime. 

The winter’s rage is long and wild. 

But in that soft and soothing time, 

When once the vernal sun hath smiled, 

The storm lies calm'd upon the ocean, 

And nought can rouse its angry motion ; — 

Nor aught could raise the jovial roar 
That snook the dome, the mirth was o’er. 

And revelry could charm no more. 

The chieftain saw that feeling’s source, 

Nor longer strove to check its course, — 

For who can passion’s force control ? 

But fill’d a matchless agate bowl 
Up to its boss’d and jcwell’d edge, 

And thus besought a, farewell pledge. 

M My valiant friends, Vere yet ye go, 

44 Let one fulLfoamlng goblet flow 

44 For him wfri>?e dauntless deeds ye knpw,— ■, 

“'The heir of Alt’s heart and wealth,— 

44 Drink tnroy wounded Selim’s health!” 

** Oh ! lives, he still ? just Heaven be praUq^.!” 

A female vdice:in rapture cried ; — 

The startled Pasha turn’d amazed,— 

< Untouch’d the wine-cup hehad raised, — 

And soon the fair entHuslfMteyed, 



Stretch’d pale and lifeless in the antis 
Of two young* girls whose budding charms. 
Though sweet as lover's wish < an paint, 

Were yet as far outshone by those 
Whi< h then, so delicate and faint, 

Lay sunk in deadliest repose, 

As e’er were sturdy reeds exccll’d 
By the bent lily they upheld. 

From his high regal chair upstarting. 

Said Ali, 44 Friends, if ye must leave me, 

“ Stand not upon the forms of parting, 

“ Lest that your absence deeper grieve me.” 
Theic needed not another word, 

To part the guests, than what they heard ; 
And soon the banquet-hall was clear’d. — 

“ Unless my aged eyes deceive me, 

“ The radiance from those white lids darting 
44 Is such as yet hath beam’d alone 
“ Midst the broad blaze of Alla’s throne. 

44 The guardian angel of my boy! — 

44 Yet why that burst of mortal joy > 

44 Can heavenly souls know love’s alloy ? 

44 Oh! nought but love could ever feel 
44 Half those ecstatic words reveal.” 

So ponder’d Ali while he fix’d 
His eye on her reviving face, 

And saw the red and white remix’d. 

And each resume its wonted place. 

While every limb a nameless grace, 

A witching fascination deck’d, 

That wheresoe’er the blest glance fell, 

Of other charms it never reek’d. 

But there for aye would gladly dwell. 

There are some hearts where love’s fierce flame 
For ever glows, though not the same ; 

Whose quenchless fire is like the lamp 
That, ’midst the charnel’s poisonous damp. 
Pale glimmers o’er the waste of years, 

Till all extinguish’d it appears: 

But, if perchance hearings balmy breath 
Force through the low-brow'a vault a way. 
Bright blazes o’er the mists of death, 

And emulates the blush of day. 

And nobler are the souls whose glow 
Dark age’s winter ne’er can dull ; 

A northern frost may check the flow. 

And hush the babbling of the rill, 

But the wide, salt, and rolling seas 
The coldest hour will never freeze* 

Oh ! could not all thy hoary hairs, 

Thy heavenly hopes, thy worldly cares* 

Protect thy bosom from the dart 
Of Camadeva’s childish bow, 

Whose venom bums within thy to* tfc 
Like fevering wine in vase of snow ? 

Or, Ali! could that hopelessness, 

Thy guilty wishes needs must own. 

Cause not a pang, a throb the less ? 

Did not her only words make kdown 
Her faith was plighted to another? 

And could not this tjiy passion smother?— 
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Tis not the full of hope that most 
Are ardent in the cliace of joy ; 

None gather fight than that lorn host, 

Whom the first volley must destroy. 

And Ali’s love, although despair 
Around his every wish hung darkling, 

Shone out from that black cloud of care, 

A gem in darkness brighter sparkling. 

Yet nought in him the eye could find 
To speak the secret of lus mind ; 

His form and feelings were not kin, — 

That nigged as the cocoa’s rind, 

These mild as is the milk within. 

A smile but ill becomes the brow 
Where oft the lowering frown is shewn ; 

’Tis like one rose upon a bough. 

Whose barrenness had past unknown, 

But for that flower so sweet and lone. 

And thus it was, as Ali strove, 

While o'er the blooming girl he hung, 

That every burning look of love 

Should speak the source from which it sprung; — 
His glance was the blaze o’er ocean seen, 

Dccp’ning the gloom of midnight’s hour. 

Where quicksands lurk, — when tempests low'r ; — 
Oh ! it should have been soft as the roseate stieen 
Of evening on the glassy tower. 

When sweeter than any the watch-lamp gives 
Are the beams its crystal-top receives. 

And when the swift and deadening shock 
Of Zella’s feelings past away, 

. She saw his dark form, as she lay, 

Hang o’er her like a shatter’d rock 
The whirlwind’s breath has rent away 
From off its huge and parent stock, 

And in that murk and maddening hour 
Has roll’d into a tender flower, 

Which from the sweeping tempest’s power 
Beneath that awful shade is spared, 

At once its terror and its guard. 

When first her sweet lips moved again, 

She would have ask’d, “ How fares thy son ?” 

But saw the work her eyes had done, * 

And wisely deem'd it worse than vajp, 

To seek from him bercharms liadwon 
The tidings of another*’* $$al, f ^ 

Whatever sire for soumight feel ; * ' 

For pftasion’s jealous doubts wiljMtecl 
The licart against e r ert nature’s cries, 

And break affection’s firmest ties.— 

There was a wild and childish thought 
Swept in that* hour o>r Z$lla’s mind:— 

At every trembling gllnapse she caught 
Of brow* *4e seenfd to find 
A likeness to f^Jjlarling onp, 

B’en more than vroi* t ’twixt sire and son ; 

For, save the lines that Age’s finger 
Had traced upon Jus time-worn cheek, — 

That bold eye injAjo not long couhflinger 
" A glance likfe Zella’s, pure and meek, — 
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There shone in that impassion’d look. 

Her modesty thus ill could brook, 

A something*, oh ! so like the light 

Of those dark eyes, whose angel-beams 
First fired her bosom with delight, 

And ever since illumed her dreams. 

That once, intent upon his face. 

She fancied years had roll’d between 
Her trance and waking, and the space 
Had wrought this change in Selim's mien,— 
For Time but leaves a feeble trace. 

In loveliest things, of what has been, — 

To look on Autumn’s wither’d grass, 

Who e’er would guess it once was green, — 
And then she could have gladly thrown 
Her arms around his neck, to prove. 

Though faraway their youth had flown, 

Ilis flight had not been join’d by love. 

And wariest bosoms might awhile 
Give credence to such welcome guile ; 

For passion, like the artist’s dye, 

Can spread o’er all its own deep hue. 
Though not on every form it lie 
With equal beauty to the view. 

And when the same emotion prints 
Two kindred brows —the same hue tints 
What nature erst hath drawn so like. 

The semblance every eye must strike. 

Alas! it fades, the dear deceit!— 

*TU not the chief she longs to greet, 

Kut one of dark and care-worn brow. 

Which, though the heart bows lowly now 
Before the shrine of youthful charms. 

The maid who caused its gloom alarms, 

As twilight shadows thrill with fear 
The forms that made them first appear. 

But vain it were to shudder then 

At him whose aid she needs must use ; 

For, chain’d within the lion’s den, 

His might alone her bonds could loose. 

Yet Ali rather strove to make 
So dear a captive’s fetters light, 

And sweeten bondage, than to break 
The silken string that staid the flight 
Of such a beauteous bird away, 

To swell and spread ’neath distant skies 
Its mellow note and plumage gay, 

For'other ears, for other eyes, 

And soon, perhaps, forget *twas he 
To whom it owed its liberty. 

The richest couch the Harem’s walls 
Within their hallow’d bounds enclosed. 

Was that on which the maid repose4 : 

There, lull’d by fountains’ murmuring falls, 
And sauntering camels’ tinkling bells, ( 9 ) 
While slowly through the distant* dells 
The herdsmen wound, as morning now 
Smiled o’er the mountain’s brightening brow. 
With hope, and fear, and grief opprest, 

She lay and sigh’d herself to rest 


(To be Continued. ) 
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In a remote village of Scotland, Trysting Stane, tbit a companion 
not far removed from the sea, a may frequently be had to lighten 
huge round stone, on the side of the the way hack 5 so that, by Common 
road, has, from a pei iod beyond tra* consent, this place has become an 
dition, been a point of meeting to the . impassable point in the geography 
country people, and a resting place Or rite country, to which courtesy 1 $, 
to the' traveller, on the soft mossy always intended hut never expected 
bank beneath it. ' to pass. The adjacent muir, lonely 

A sppt like this may be' well he- and wild, adds much to the effect of 
lieved the nucleus of many a tale, many of these circumstances ; blend- 
and the Trystiog Stane is therefore ing well with the tone of feeling, 
a- principal feature in every local where it is solemn and sad; and 
anecdote, and seems to give an “ ha- forming, on more joyous occasions 
bitation and a name” to every ghost of ( appointed meeting, a back* 
tale, and fairy adventure, which ground wlncli rather adds to the 
falls within the belief or knowledge poignancy by its contrast, as the 
of the neighbouring parishes. Stand- sun's rays are most brilliant when 
ing, as it does, at nearly mid-wav opposed to the murkiest clouds. It 
between two villages, it has been bad been thfc scene of bitter cruelty 
the scene of many a kind, and many to the . persecuted covenanters, and 
a bitter parting-— here vows have had "witnessed some of their severest 
been renewed, which cruel fate has struggles against persecution and 
never realized, aiid faith, for the prelacy. Some of the crags which 
first time, plighted, which till this here and there rise over its bleak, 
moment had never been breathed, surface Had been the resting, or the 
And which migbf have slumbered for hiding places of these unfortunate 
ever, if not elicited by that despair wen, Whom some call fanatics, and 
of future meeting which simple bo- others designate a$ martyrs. Each 
soms constantly, experience on se- . of these places was familiarly the 
paration, and, if Ur. Johnson is ; descendants of tbeB^ worthies who 
to he credited, that evil predmni- .V still lived in the neighbourhood, 
nates in life, is seldom recompensed and it was no uncommon conclusion 
by any after enjoyments. J. have to the walk, which terminated at the 
often staid my steps, on approach 1 to wade through the heather 

ing this spot, lest I . might inter- , apd miry hog to see a round stone 
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In a remote village of Scotland, 
not far removed from the sea, a 
huge round stone, on the side of the 
road, has, from, a pei iod beyond tra- 
dition, been a point of meeting to the 
country people, and a vesting place 
to the' traveller, on the soft mossy 
bank beneath it. 

A sppt like this may be' well be- 
lieved the nucleus of many a tale, 
and the Trystiog Stane is therefore 
a- principal feature in every local 
anecdote, and seems to give an “ ha- 
bitation and a mime” to every ghost 
tale, and fairy adventure, which 
falls within the belief or knowledge 
of the neighbouring parishes. Stand- 
ing, as it does, at nearly mid-wav 
between two villages, it has been 
the scene of many a kind, and many 
a bitter parting— here vows have 
been renewed, which cruel fate has 
never realized, aiid faith, for the 
first time, plighted, which till this 
moment had never been breathed, 
and which might have slumbered for 
ever, if not elicited by that despair 
of future meeting which simple bo- 


i&ke as children, in a kind of/ solemp play- 
fiiiture fulness, bet when two long stones, 
npe to wkkh had retained from one of 
t&M s, -these stout-hearted sectaries, who 
1 *$p **»ted in i|, the title of Anstru- 
gQSlip ther’s Meld. Ift the calm stillness of 
and A we summer evening, when these 
and if groups might be seen waodterfng 


must be acknowledged, that its cha- , across the waste, each recognising, 
racter, in this respect,* Is not u,nex* t ^v trying, at least, to identify the 
ceptionable, as* story heard at thi#u v *pot to which he claimed kindred, 


into his hand tite sacred Volume as 
his keepsake, trusting' his future 
conduct and filial remembrance to 
the direction of its Sublime ljp$$ous. 

.'■The Trysting Stane Is alsooWng 
of rural exchange, wherO the gossip 
of the co upfiy is discttsWj, and i 
great deal of itprodumf ; audit 


ceptionable, as* story hpard at thmrspot to 
great staple of ne^ftr j*equi*e* rtu?" Vomits 
thsr moirO^f^fetilpr^than ope rifely 41 


produced with any Ot^ 
escort, yrtiicb m g$m 
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stillness of the fttuir, which sent 
their words upon the calm air, with 
a kind of unbtokeb harshness, and 
startled the ear* which tried in vain 
to recognize the speaker. Stub 
being the localities of the Trysting 
Stane, no wonder that it is a place 
which occupies some share in the 
concerns of the simple people who , 
live in that district, - and the 
focus of many feelings consecra- 
ted by tiihe, ami the proud recol- 
lections of godly ancestors, whom 
the allowable partiality of their de- 
scendants have enrolled among the 
maityts of the faith — the pivot, 
round which many an association 
moves, wlitie long cherished sor- 
row his not nnirequently been dissi- 
pated by an unexpected meeting, 
and where as often a last meeting 
was itself the only sad event in the 
histoiy of those who were parties to 
it. But we would he doing injus- 
tice to the pretensions of the stone 
did we fail to commemoi&tc its esti- 
mation with the witches; and not a 
few of the commissions of privy 
council, duiing the reign of Charles 
the First, have done credit to its re- 
putation among the wizards of that 
age, by* marking it as their rendez- 
vous'* And place of assignation with 
the powers of darknc&a, under the 
masking guise of cats and giuff 
collie dogs. Nay, white marks are 
pointed out on the spot where these 
unlucky wights sat, which have 
evei since remained with this disco- 
louration; and the moss on other 
places exhibits something of the 
same shyness of adhering to the 
stone where they had laid down 
their wallets, or their vile drugs for 
the devilish cantrips they are here 
reported to have not nnfrequently 
devised. 

To this sequestered* though noted 
place, 1 wandered on a fine evening 
m autumn last— and glad to find it 
unoccupied, as I then thought, de- 
termined to rest awhile, ana encou- 
rage the recollections which crowded 
thick upon me on approaching it. 
JBm I was not the sole tenant of the 
pp&e ; an elderly man, who, from 
Ms packages, 1 at once recognised to 
bo ft travelling chapman, was*fe#tted 
on the other side, where the elopf fcf 
the tank was most favoupble to re* 
pose. Here let me digress, for a 
jftoipent, on a class of men 


wearing out of thV country, and he* 
longing to a period when they were 
necessary to its comforts, and main- 
tained a gi eat deal of its intercourse 
with those remote quarters which 
they occasionally visited. The va- 
grant merchant was the chronicle of 
small news, and very often the ma- 
nufactuier of it; the travelled man 
lied by authority : his fictions 
were listened to with delight, while 
they were believed to be trap, and 
were excused even when detected, 
by the ready license* granted to a 
“packman’s news.” He Was often 
the depository of the ancient, local 
traditions of the neighbourhood, 
w hich he learned from the old farm- 
ers, at whose ingle side he found 
quaiters, was himself a believer in 
the witch stones which he heard, 
and could relate tale for tale of 
dtead and honor. He was the Wei- 
curias Politicos of the tanner: he 
dealt out to him garbled t«uts, and 
taught him thread - ha*e specula- 
tions. To be sure, his information 
was sometimes antiqu ited ; lie often 
gladdened him with the stoiy ot a 
rise in grain, which hail been tiue 
indeed a month befoic, hut was, at 
the present moment, unsaleable in 
the market: ho told of expedition? 
ready to sail, which had dnee been 
(ouiitei mended, or had been unsui- 
cessful, and of negotiations for 
peace, when the rejoicings for it had 
gone by. But if he was an aicept- 
able guest to the head of the family, 
he was indispensable to the female 
part of it. * He told of fashions 
which no where existed .out of his 
own brain, and at all times taught 
his customers to accommodate their 
tastes to his ownjstock of wares. He 

e wM ".the confidante of the young 
fWaud not unfrequently the go- 
f bf, their Jove affairs : many 

h keepsake has he conveyed, and many 
a kind message returned, both of 
syhich had been furnfched by himself. 
After a brief interchange of salu- 
tation, 1 buiibd myself in examining 
several letter* trial but in the short 
thick sW&rd: these f were ge- 

nerally in pairs, as if designating 
two persona; some sharp and dis- 
tinct* as if«Jt lately executed, and 
others iqq&*$defaced and nearly 
closed up. Indicating, perhaps,^but 
loo truly the effect of time, at that 
very moment, on the lively aqjj fceen 
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feelings of those who had carved out 
for themselves these slender memo* 
iUU of regaid. I was paiticularly 
stiurk with two letters, now rather 
obliterated, bat having between 
them, to maik the scpaiation, a 
heart very well traced out. I u col- 
ltct seeing somewlieie a beautiful 
epitaph ulmh expresses nearly the 
same idea it was the tomb of a mo- 
ther and daughter enclosed in one 
giave the wcids wei e “ Cims una, 
urnauna.” 

While I was examining some of 
these fading memorials ot kindness, 
the old man struck at once into the 
tone of feeling of the moment, by 
apostiophismg, as it wtio, the 
plate; “Anawsome kind ot plate 
this at gloaming, but sweet and 
blytbesome to the weaiy foot nia ny 
a day li<e I tiavclled back and foi- 
ward this gait, and sail things ha; I 
seen and heard aneath the shelter ot 
that grey stane. That heait is 
something decayed since I last saw 
it, but wnes me,* it can still be seen ; 
something is still to the fore of it 
did the h iiids that put it there fore- 
see how soon then ain would be 
tauld and stiff, 01 would they believe 
that the soft duet would keep the 
eniblun ot tin a \outhful love, when 
then ain kind hearts had ceased to 
I* at.” Thin in some situations 
which product acijuaintame better 
than a thousand mtioduetions l 
turned to examine this chioniclei, 
who could so sympathize with feel- 
ings which must long since have 
been m the past tense with myself. 
“You piobably knew these young 
pei sons, Us I piCsume them toliave 
been, from jour Notice ot them — 
their fate was, peihaps, a hard one; 
it would seem to bat c been $008 de- 
cided, however, for their j&ttiaift Are 
yet fresh, though I learn, ftotn y$iw 
observations, that both *&re Slice 
dead.” u lt Ujjbut too true, puir 
Jeanie Witherspoon would have 
been only nineteen years old at 
Candlemas, and Robin Leggat,Jber 
sweetheart n was scarcely two yeais 
older. Nmbody cOuld say ought 
against him* out that h# was a 
cottar’s son 5 die wrought at whites 
with Jeanie’s bcme*t 

hard working maa^ptawtelf, but 

** 


purse-pi oud, and lifted up wi* 
world’s gear, he was, besides, con- 
ceited of his wee bit raaidio,* which 
made him somethiug between the 
farmer and the land, and ted him to 
expect, foi lus daughtei s beauty, 
and the toehei he laid aside for 
her, something above the degiee of 
a lad who toiled all day in the lowly 
slouihery of ditching ot delving 
Certcs tin ic was naething disgiac* 
fu’ in tins, and may be Archibald 
Withei spoon thought s<c too; tor 
he was a gash caile, but a wee o’er 
high in his notions whare Jcamc 
was concemed, and when he lirxt 
jaloused that the twa young folks* 
had ta'cn a notion ot oath otliei, he 
lids just like i hodi beside him 
self Tm no just paitnulir in a 
that happened in tbit mattu, al- 
though it was the talk ot tiic bile 
country side, and mony a one 
blamed old Withei spoon, that wad 
na gie his wha wadu* Inebdiaied 
man discreetly, hid the} been 
placed as he was. God help us, we 
ken hut little o’ ourselves till we're 
tiled. Friends inteiftud but to 
little purpose; the laird himsel ut- 
feicd Lcggat constant woik about 
the hall, tin he could get something 
better for him, hut aoetlmig was ot 
ony avail. Archibald With* rspoun 
had set Ins fate against it, and what 
was woi se, had anothei husband m 
Ins eye, that he weet kiirn d would 
neiei be Jcamc’s <hbice. The puir 
child, all the while, seemed to take 
but little heed ot what was going 
on She even did hot complain that 
Ilobbin Leggat was foi hidden in 
conic neai her— but her giiefs uete 
deep, though they weic still and 
ahj&t, hke the daik linns in the 
fryer* which *neithei wind noi 
stream can move The hist change 
qn hu was noticed aftei adiscoiusc 
wi’ het father, when he jocosely pro- 
posed a neighboui fax pin, a mao 
weel to do m the world, and of 
whom nothing wrong could be said, 
as a wise like husband for her * no 
a pepnylAss loan like some folks 
she guess’d as weel as he did/. » 
“The broken-hearted lassie lifted 
up her head iu a quiet way, that was 
a £0tfon ot hots* and said, looking 
id Rib face* with manr yeaning than 
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words—* 4 A M foxier* and e’en Leggat had ge'ofr f&rwhena kitten, 
tbalr may happen 4&0. But ae thing 1 ana which had lo tig been a pat wi'her. 
maun copie about first/ 4 1 would Some voices singing in the street 
be blythe to hear IV *anl Wither- of the village caught her notice? it 
spoon* 1 scarce think that was her was twa’ sailors magging wi* them 
reply* 'But It is time ye should a model of a*hip, and striving to 
ken thus I maun first be Robin's gather charity, by a heap of lies 
widow before I «an be Gibson's about their shipwreck* But it was 
wife, and when mv weeds are worn a' the same to Jeanie: slie Cast but 
OttV ye may think o' the bride/ ae glance at tfrem, and screamed till 
boon after this Robin went to sea, the rafters diiledj she flung her bi- 
as a sailoi, and never returned—- he vourite fiom hei, and rushed out of 
died of a fever that, they tell me, be- the apaitment, but came back in- 
longs to that vile country, that flora stantly and straiked the cat, as if 
a' that I can learn is fit only for she had n ished for pardon free the 
mgers and sir like cattle JBefoie dumb brute. While her mother ttn* 
he left the village he contrived to dressed hei, they tried to unloose a 
let Jeanie ken the day that he sixpence,* hung from her neck by a 
was to join his ship at Fafrport, and sma* ribbon, but she wa'd na' part 
they met at the Stane to say fate- \v/t, and said faintly, *1 promised 
we 4 J tr ?' v sairer hearts ever to Keep it till l saw him again ; it 
cam the gather at that Tryst, and maun gang wi' me/ She died about 
Its no few, il a tales be ttue, that it a y eat since ; but mony a kind finger 
has witnessed. She cut out the has, sim e tin n, scraped out the 
letters of his name Ti. L., and lie letters of that name to keep them 
did the same with the fiist Utters of fiesh, and no that seldom ha* iny 
hers, thev say they made the heart ain been busy to pick fire the heart 
between them. Some months after the glass that seemed fain to o’ei- 
thc Leggats cim to the kfck in glow it 

deep mourning — the auld fathei in “ But, si 1 , there's time and tide for 
his Weeper# and cravat, and long a' thing . I ha’ seen a blythe meet* 
btyek mrape in hi«^ hat, left little iug at this stane when there was 
ro?f& lo spier questions about wha little hope o't. I was sitting just, 
lm mourned foi. Jeanie saw all where 1 am at this bly Sul moment, 
this, but nmthipg brak frae her — when Willljiungstoneforegatbeied 
she fell into a kind of silliness, and \\ ith his fiist love Aliie Came ion. 
would at timds talk sir lightly of f wa'dhae g/enthe best gowu-piece 
her sueetbe&rt, that a stranger in my pack to have been in the other 
might believe she meant to jilt him. corner of the parish at thr turn , and 
I siwlier when she was in this eon- yet three times its price could na' 
ditiou— it is but a melancholy expe- hao brought me sac intickle pjpa*u?e. 

1 lencc of age, that it bears the svmp- Will was a thoughtless, light-lieai ted 
toms of death on the flushed cheek, c hie), rather wi*d meaning than wi’d 
where others can only sec tbd glow doing, whose bark was mair than 
of health— she was more beputjftf hi&Jjiie at ouy time. He was some- 
than ever, an aufu r kind of loveli- %\$m fliffeiently esteemed by the 
ness which had malr o' heaven than 1 atfejrr and the daughters in the 
earth m it — she wasted away gradn- noighbocerhood j tjhe one expected 
ally— the flame of life Was lessening *'?wHat happpL but the other 
every day* hut now and then would counted on his reforming, and, I 
flicker up as if she was dgain her* doubt, aye tfjougHtfflf tfremsehes as 

the means of it ItWpsjaloused that 
One day, when moie than usually there whs mute between him and 
Opposed, she was sittingby the win- Alice CamerpMW either of them 4 
with a eat in he* fop, which cared to acknowledge, but it was 


A common love token in Scared-*- 

* “ He had buqpfeitpfttmb, be brak it fo twa, > 

And he gted ms the half el l when be gaed tswai* 

^otch song, « Aofti* 9 IJihitot/' 
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just ft gait o* his to make believe wi* 
the lasses ; and folks thought less of 4 
it in him than in some of mair staid 
ways* At this time, the Laird’s son 
hftu got a commission in a new re- 
giment, and was expected io fitch 
wi* him the men to form his ain 
t ompany . 

“ Wifi Livingstone was the first 
man thought ot; mair was piomised, 

I hae heard, than was performed, but 
the upshot was, that he enlisted and 
u as sent off to the head qnai tei s to pi e- 
vent the interfeienceo’triends. Poor 
Alice, after hU depaituie, had baitli 
scaith and scorn to thole ; but she 
bided a* with great compostue, and 
the honest linnistei quashed idle 
talk by saying, that wh itevei was 
theo’ercome otthe story, he nxkoned 
hei little lessthanWill Livingstone's 
wife, Theie was baith kindness 
and policy in this, for it piocitied 
countenance and help to the lassie, 
when soon after she had a son, to 
whom she i>ave his father’s name, 
and the good clergyman promised 
to wnte huu to acknowledge the 
wean, hut the letfei it ippe&rs nevei 
cam to hand She might frequently 
have been uiauied had she home 
herself like the othei lasses of her 


the first canny body, for like a gowk 
I left it ahint me ; I ha# some notion 
I shall have news to send you frae 
the port, for a vessel is looked for, 
that may bring tidings of \VilL~— * 
The last woids were rather whls- 
peied, but they caught the ear of my 
comrade, and in an instant he was 
in the arms of his jo-—* 1 saw lnm 
point to the little boy, and could 
guess at her answer, when she hid 
her head in his bosom as if its natu- 
re! testing place. The auld woman 
and m) sell stood like tules, looking 
at each othfer. I could have grat for 
joy 5 they set off *o>on after, together, 
and were icgulaily married next 
day by their woithy pastor.” 

Could this stone speak, i said, I 
have 110 doubt it could tellstiange 
tales, although it seems to have an 
able confidante of its seciets in your- 
self. “ How could it be othei u ise ?” 
he said. “ I must hate been as deaf 
as the stane itsel. Hid [ no gether 
something baith of ancient and yes- 
tei day stones. The tarmei s tire- 
side has heaps o’ ciacks to put o’er 
the lang nights of winter, and as 
they carona’ talk o' what they see, 
like you town bodies, they e’en 
content themselves with the auld 


time, but she steadfastly maintained traditions they had frae their gude- 
her station as a wedded wife, and sires. No that they just believe all 
giadually was treated evendiv douce that they repot t, but l doubt they 
matrons with the civility antf notice gie mair credit to them, than they 
that was due to one. Some yeais care to acknowledge; fb| it canna 
since, I was sitting on this very spot, be, but what we often hear should 
about the same hour of gloaming, mak someimpiessionon us. Theie’s 
when l was joined by a traveller of no ane of them, hauld as he may be 
a sojei-like appearance, but ftf plain wf the sun o’er his head, would cue 
cloaths: he wore his arm jri a sung, to pass this stane about midnight, 
and in his other hand carried a bit for its character is far frae good 
sma’ case, made of hark and beads, about the sma’ hours. But I’m no 
which I am tauld the Nigcrs in the bidding you believe, what J canna 
West Indies mak at their bye bou#&i* certify to be true of my ain know- 
We had just begun s cosh crack ledge, but there's little harm m 
about tbe news u ue abroad* ho / whiling awa’ an hour in a saft e’en- 
was spier! ng for i&ooy thibgt that like this, and auld folks are fond 
shewed he was na||rae haine, when o* yobftg listncrs, may be because 
aneath the Trystfog Stane, when we they swallow ony thing**’ * 1 bowed 
were joined hy ail aWrlV woman, » to this equivocal compliment and 
and a youpger one leading a boy ne proceeded, “ I’ll neither say 
about seven years of *gc, who seem- that I believe in witches, an4 ftf 
ed to be giving her an escort <#a Ur little that I disbelief -wiser folks ^ 
on her road to Faifcport. TheybMed have done baith the ane and W 
hut a wee while, for ihfe yo upger other, so that there are twa fules in 
one was impatient and that WSfhess a* onyrate. But Pm 

after sitting a few minutes rose’ to we*f pfersuaded, tMt ,#hen they 
take leave of her auW 4 i were ppntaw theyjf otiJittle W 

wish, Alice, says the miter, ye would t^an their desert#r for if their 
lend mo the hood of my mantle, by *couj| ‘do What they thm^ened^it 
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was for the fn&|st part o’er little, 
and though they 1 Could do less., yet 
it was nae light Offence to frighten 
Weak folks, atwf tak advantage of 
their silliness. I ken you gentle? 
folks laugh at thae things, and rail 
it great cruelty in oui foiebears, who 
burned these nags . vera considerate 
truly! as if they who committed 
the offence should na ken best wha 
did it, and that ony body would 
confess till a cume they were na 
paitiupant o\ with a heap of 
lowin faggots, or at the least, may 
he a tow at their elbow to sum up 
the reckoning. Nae doubt ye liae 
seen the confessions o’ a pack of 
bawdies, that weie tried for their 
witcheries in this parish, and burned 
on tbeir ain acknowledgement o' 
the crime. While Kathrine Mac- 
kinnie lived, a drap o’ milk could 
scaicely be had frae the best cows, 
and it was weel kenn’d lang before 
she owned til’t, that it was liei wont 
to go out in misty mornings, and 
tak wi’ her a hairy teddei, and draw 
it o’er the mouth of a mug, saying, 

( in God’s name, God send tie milk, 
God send it, and mickle o’t.* When- 
ever theie was ill to hatch, it was on 
this spot they brewed it; if one had 
a quarrel, tne other took it up as 
their ain; milk and cheese aie but 
sma* looses, but God guide us when 
life itsel was in their hands, and 
they did na spare it for trifles, f 
could weel excuse auld doitei’d hags 
for gie’ing themselves up to the deil, 
but young winsome hussies like 
Marjory Glair, wha admitted that 
when only eighteen years of age, 
she had sunendered heiself to him, 
from the crown of her head to the 
sole of her foot, might I think, with- 
out mucklc spiering, hac found out 
a mair loVsome joe, It was a God’s 
mercy, wc had some stout-heai ted ^ 
Lauds named by the commission of 
King Charles, to try the witches o’ 
the Trysting Stane, and I trow they 
made root and branch work o’lt, and 
left nane of that vile nest of cocka- 
trices to corrupt others* It would 
be worth mair time than wc hae to 
bestow on it; to walk across the 
Muir to Glenshake; there is mair 
than ane Fortalece on xta” banks, 
whose proud ownertuoncc & day 
could scarcely have pifieved then 
walls would nave been the qflarry 
out of which merchant bodies 


have reared their hit sumntet houses. 
Garshake Castle weel befitted a 
dour baron, such as the first chief 
is reported to hate been; but it* 
wide and fair courts can now scarce- 
ly be traced. Stane moulders ami 
draps awa frae stane, and it is hut 
a huge grit tottering wa’, where the 
silver voice of maidens and the 
lightness of the dance was anceheai d. 
I would rather he at the Tiy&tmg 
Stane wi’ a’ its loneliness, than m 
that dreaiy place at the midnight 
hour, when tnc muii wist slumbets 
on the hill, and save the howlatts 
screeching frae among the auld tiee**, 
and the loaung of the deep linns irt 
the glen, nae other sound is heaid 
Sometimes l pass that gait, on the 
hlythc summer days, and stop to 
ponder on its crumbling wa’s tli it 
stan see dourlie, as if they would 
biave the nimbusteous blasts that 
assail them. There’s a sad moial in 
their stoiy. But lately it was that 
I foiegatlier’d wi’ a bit puise-prond 
burghci badie frae the neighbouring 
town, wandering through the i urns 
I kenna what was my fancy, hut 1 
was set on watching Ins demeanour, 
when he strutted through the moss- 
grown yard, scarce understanding 
what it was he had come to look at. 
But 1 trow he sunc cam to a right 
notion o’ himself. He seemed u 
baud his breath whetih looked to 
its towers, and n ouched as he p i *sc<I 
undei its rugged poitals winch spoke 
o’ otliei times, and a race o’ uu u, 
that b* pnii drivelling lou n < ould 
ne’er resemble wi* a’ then fiuUs 
The first baron who built the casth , 
was mair than suspected o’ prar 
ti<$s scarce to be named by chi isf tan 
folk; and to be deeply read m all 
the mpst terrible mysteries of the 
black art. He had awtu’ commu- 
nity with the^ powers of < vil, and 
could ao that by Seemingly ordinary 
means, which plamfy seen na< 
ordinary hpmafr is could acroui- 
plish. He usd projected a stately 
tower at the east end of the coui t, on 
the top of which he meant to have 
hisjmv&ry, which was thought to bp 
mair copious in books of magic and 
delusion* than ev*>n the study of 
the fotpoW Michael Scot. Foi' this 
to we r a mugdation stane n as wanted* 
which he promised to the workmen 
that he would pumde by the day 
when it Was wanted* But nae stane 
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was forthcoming when the lower 
course of the building w as ready to 
receive it, and no one caeed to ask 
Questions* about what he was so 
little inclined to sfieak, as the means 
by which the cornet stane was likely 
to be supplied The tradition arming 
the honest folks of the countiy is, 
th it he had commissioned some of 
his familiars to fetch it trae one of 
tbe fairy circles in the far Highlands, 
and that they had, when near Gar- 
vhikc Cattle, sat them down to lest 
tin in While they waited lieie for 
a In let space, an aged monk fio.n a 
neighbouung *an<tuaiy, tiavelling 
on a journey ot chanty to a dying 
man, cam up wi* them, and joining 
company, he opened his wallet to 
tak some leheshment hom it. It 
is further 1 elated, that he spread his 
simple faie on the stane they wtic 
< uiytng, and thanked the iimd toi 
the table he had spieail m the wil- 
derness for him, and praying that he 
might be puseived, as steadfast and 
unniov table in his faith, as the giev 
jock igainslwhuh he rested. It 
is added, that tins was no other 
person than St. Gwr himself, who 
well knew his associates, and blessed 


m 

the stane to cross their purposes 
with it, for they could no longei 
move it from its place, and the Trys- 
ting Stane is believed to be that 
identical block They point out the 
veay spot where he lud open bis 
wallet, but I never found that above 
the one half o’ wliat we hear could 
be reli|d on.” 

Dui ing the lattei part of his re- 
citil, the bat had more than once 
wheeled rapidly round us, sometimes 
stooping hom his atr\ ciicles, as 
if listening to the aged chronicler, 
and then reheating with impetuous 
fluttei, as if unwilling to intrude 
on our privacy. 'I hat stillness which 
broo'ds ovei all nituie on the np- 
pioai h of evening, and sits so heavily 
on the pensive mind, was settling on 
evorv object around us — the night- 
fly flapped heavily against our faies 
—and now and then the lively and 
impatient chuckling of the muirfowl, 
as if setting the watches of the 
night, lc minded us that oui stoiy 
must wait anotliei meeting. We 
scpai ated, accordingly, after making 
an appointment to meet again at the 
Trysting btan6. L. 


THE FAREWELL. 

Wheic’er thy gentle footsteps stray. 

Sweet pilgrim, m this vale of woe, 

Ma\ heav’nlv truth's unerring ray 
Illume and guide thy path below. 

Whatever thy lot through life may be, 

May all of earthly bliss be thine s 
But that were mean— I wish for thee 
A kingdom and a crown divine. 

No longer let thy mu<fe complain. 

O’er earthly arrows that tnUst cease ; 

Recoupt fn some sublimer strain 
Celestial joys that ne’ef'oecrease. 

0 soOft that harp may lose its sking, 

Wh<fo$e Jobes have mingled with thy piglis ; 

AttemptJfche notes that angels sing — 

The npblei music of the Skies ! 

Farewell, and may tby wand’rings end 
I n happier, brighter worlds above $ 

And thUber shall ipy footsteps tend. 

To meat thee where allia love. 

Farewell, I /wouM again lepeat, 

For h£f& the dptest friends must Jjpfr ; 

But u>hm we hope at last to meet, 

Farew ell— 1 * heard no root# for eVfcr I E. P. 



RECOLLEt'Ti OSS or A MAX OF THE WORLD. 

l\* ( :i, 1 , 

“ But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 

« I 8 first and passionate love. — — 


Of the tenacity with which the 
clings to the recollections ot a 
first love, it is not for me to inform 
the reader: it has been long since 
made the subject of observation. 
But as there are, no doubt, many 
who have never felt the passion at 
all, and as there are some peculiar 
circumstances in my case,' a detail of 
the experience which i have had 
m:ty prove' not wholly destitute’ of 
interest and amusement. When 1 
say there is no doubt that many 
who have never felt the passion, let 
me be understood with a certain 
reservation. In the number ! should 
include many a meritorious Darby 
and Joan, who live not less happily 
together, and perhaps discharge 
their several duties much more scru- 
pulously than those who valuta more 
exta tic flame. And again, of those 
who have been, to use the con- 
ventional language of society, in 
love, how numerous are they who, 
nevertheless, had no first love. 
A first love, as 1 understand, and 
have felt it, must be an early 
love : it is only during that season 
of youth when everyone is more or 
less romantic, ere the realities of life 
have been proved, ere the mind has 
been habituated to the control of 
those rules and measures of conduct 
to which imperious necessity com- 
pels ouf submission in commerce 
with the world, that the passion can 
be entertained. The “ vanity of all 
things” must not have been expe- 
rienced or felt rat least, it must not 
be known, that even for love there 
is no exemption. ~ The mind’s young 
delusion must yet remain ; it may 
be wise in learned laws and adages, 
hut it must not have proved this 
truth ? it must not havein any mo- 
; went experienced that loathing of cx- 
. i$tenee, that oppressive, sense of the 
; hurthensomeness of life which has 
been felt by all who have numbered 
many years. Hope musf^jret be 
strong and active; an&al l tire happy 
feelings which attetrar^tbe morning 
of life, yet.nochilled and unhVdken. 
Continued Mbits ofinterVoun*#iVith 


the sex destroy also that freshness 
and quickness* of sensibility needed 
for a first love. If, after long habits 
of such intercourse, the charms of 
any one woman should strike the 
heart more deeply than those of her 
fellows, the sentiment produced is, 
nevertheless, far different from first 
love properly so called. No heart 
can truly feci such emotions as 
belong to the species of affection I 
mean, which has been accustomed 
to receive impressions from female 
loveliness and grace, much less to 
form predilections, however slight or 
transient. I know hut two instan- 
ces in which the poets have come up 
to my ideas on this subject ; one is, 
in that passage of Lord itvion’s Don 
Juan a part of which stands at the 
head of this paper,(Staii2ul27i Canto 
1.) I must lake occasion to remark, 
that his Lordship seems to baye bor- 
rowed one of the most striking of 
the thoughts in the passage referred 
to, from Sir John Suckling’s poem 
u Against Fruition.” Lord Byron 
compares the remembrances of a 
first love, 1o “ Adam’s recollection 
of his fall.” Sir J. Suckling says, 

“ knowing too much, long since, lost 
• Paradise.” The other instance to 
which I allude, is one of the songs 
. in Lalla Rookh, “ Fly to the Desert.” 
The stanzas pertaining to this sub- 
ject are the following : — 

Then Ay with me — if thou bast known 
No. other flume, nor falsely thrown 
A gen* away that thou hast sworn . 
Should ever in thy heart be worn, * ’ ' 

\V , 

Come, if the lovatbou hash for me 
Is pure and fresh as ipine for thee* 

. Fresh as Ihefi&tntQin under around*, 
When first His by the lapwing found! 

But if for me thou dost forsake 
. SomO other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base 
To give, to tneihe ruined place ; — 

Thep^re thee well— * * * 

^ 

(l Ldve’s yowng^ream,” by the 
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author of Lalla Rookb, can never be 
left unnoticed by any one speaking 
of youthful passion ; the precise idea 
I contemplate lias not been therein 
developed. 

(laving thus explained what ( 
mean by a fiist love, I proceed to 
my own tale, 

( had not in my youth grown fa- 
miliar with the beauties of the sex, 
I was born, and passed my early 
years, in a remote and sequestered 
district,^ in a bleak and desolate 
country^ emlosomed in mountains. 
The only women 1 knew, were the 
rude peasants who surrounded in^ 
home, with the exception of an anti- 
quated aunt who presided over our 
household, aud the pert, saucy, taw- 
dry daughters of the poor curate of 
our parish. If 1 had seen others, f 
had yet no acquaintance with them, 
or they were objects on which it 
was equally impossible to fix re- 
gard. I w as educated by my father, 
who was an elegant and* accom- 
plished scholar, and had been diiven 
to the seclusion 1 have described by 
peculiar circumstances : but it is be- 
side my piesent purpose to relate 
his stoiy i that may be reserved for 
a fitter occasion \ was well edu- 
cated : I had lead all the Greek and 
Homan authors which usually fall 
within the course of instruction. I 
had also read the heat English hooks 
selected from my father’s library, 
fn these hook 5 I had read much of 
love : and I well remember the won- 
dei with which ( perused the ac- 
count of the powerful effects ascribed 
to it. I could never understand 
what was meant by the witchery of 
woman, by the potency ot beauty, 
by the transports of love, by its as- 

* ceodancy over the reason aud other 
passions: all this was to me & mar- 
vel and a riddle* , MJr father died : 

1 was just seventeen* and, under cir- 
cumstances which it is not necessary 
to explain, I left my .home early, anU 
was fixed in tan family of a near 
relation of my mother in oue of the 
richest counties of England. There 
I passed the short interval from my 
father’* death till my entrance on 

* the profession to which ( was des- 
tiued, 'and now belong. Between 
what I was then #nd wh&t I am now, ' 
it wrould perplex the 'tfiost subtle in* 
vestigrator to* discover a point of 

eTm. jpm ml 


resemblance. ( was an awkward, 
artless lad, unacquainted with life 
pr manners, and bearing about me, 
in innumerable particulars, the cha- 
racteristics of my solitary, studious 
boyhood, passed in a recluse and 
barbarous district. ( am now not old. 
( have yet a keen relish for the joys 
of gaiety and dissipation. 1 am to- 
be found in the crowded haunts of 
pleasure and fashion. I am, in 
outward form, in aspect, and de- 
meanour, and in my general modes 
of thinking, acting and speaking, 
what is termed a man of the world, 
i should not be found ready to 
make this avowal, were I not screen- 
ed w hi h* 1 do it. 1 taimot suffer 
from it. 1 may be the lust man the 
reader meets aftei penning this 
page, yet I am safe. Stat no mini a 
umbra . The same mask hides my 
fare which Has done the same service 
to mightier men. I have said, 1 
should not be ready to ,ivow myself 
a man of the w 01 Id. Who will ex- 
plain why tins so. as no man can 
receive a grcatei affront than to be 
told hois not a man of the world r 

1 have travelled through most of 
the countries of Europe. I have 
been the willing votary of Parisian 
sprightlincss and vivacity* of Spa- 
nish coquetry, and of Italian vo- 
luptuousness. 1 am a hacknicd 
gallant, a practised man of pleasuie, 
adtoif, confident, unblenching, yet 
my memory loves to dwell on my 
sensations when first, a taw stripling, 

1 was Introduced to Anna Hervey. 

The effect which . au apartment* 
studiously accommodated to all the 
purposes of luxiuy, and embellished 
with all the voluptuous refinements 
art, is capable of producing on the 
«$dnd of a fiovicc,lias been frequently 
described ; but what is it to uiy sen- 
sations on being transpoi ted from a 
dreary, bleak, and desolate region, 
to the delicious «ind g cultivated gar- 
den which the country around 
* * * * * formed? Every object 
which I saw conspired to make the 
same impression upon me. I had 
exchanged savage rocks, and sterile 
bills, for rich pastures and luxurf* 
ant corn fields. Instead of stunted 
shrubs and briars, ( beheld the 
. bountiful foliage of the finest timber. 
Above myl^ead, no angry cloud 
lowered^bjft the Mue j^mnment e*p 
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pundetl to my sight, The tenants 
of these s ce nesvretfe equ&l 1 y different 
from those ,oC Itty Writer abode. The. 
crimen were no 'longer coarse, ill 
formed, haggard, or miserable; but 
apparelled, to my eyes, with ele- 
gance and taste, themselves clothed 
in loveliness and beauty. Some dc- 
iightful object possessed my every 
sense. I found myself in a yvorld 
of happiness ; gaunt poverty, grim, 
shivering cold, seemed to be ba- 
nished from the scene. To walk 
forth in this paradise, to look 
on 1 >10 wealth, the comfort around 
me, gave delight to my soul. It was 
while every thing thus disposed me to 
feel the full inliuence ofher charms, 
that 1 met my first and best beloved. 
She. was an object so new to me, 
so delightful to me— but if l go 
on to describe my emotions, I 
shall only ring the changes on that 
word, delight, nouns, adjectives and 
adverbs a thousand times. Anna’s 
beauty was of that species which is 
exclusively English; Not tail, but 
.delicately shaped, her, person full, 
her complexion fair, her eyes large 
ami round, and bright blue, her hair 
auburn ; such are the terms by which 
l must endeavour to convey to the 
mi ml of the reader a conception of 
that image my soul treasures up. 
How weak, how inadequate are they ! 
She seemed to me all innocence and 
sincerity, and my love was as guije- 
1 as ever love was. The romance 
of my heart fed upon the thought of 
her. I felt new life; l felt a power, 
•au elevation of soul and intellect 
• which I had never before experi- 
enced. Every song of love. and chi- 
valry which 1 knew, rose to my lips, 
and I carolled them over a thousand 
times. 1 felt an hero. A How sooth- 
ing to my vanity was the fint inti- 
mation l received that I was not inr 
dilfrrcnt to'hcr! How' anxiously did 
4 look for a confirmation of it ! I 
have stood in the “ imminent deadly 
breach,” I have been .where havoc 
raged far and wide around me, 1 have 
had my nerves and fortitude tried in 
other and 1 perhaps more fearful 
perils; yet never did my eye ex- 
,«*rt its watchfulness with half that 
Steadfastness and intensity ^witli 
Which it regarded the hfighthbl® eve 
of iny lirsl love; and it return- 
ed the undoubted glance of favor, 
how glowed my heart 1 ft mayf^em 


childish — btit what is real and 
natural cannot he ridiculous. To 
this hour, however, I well remember 
that particular* turn of her counte- 
nance which I loved best— 'twas 
when f looked upon that countenance 
and it was raised to meet my eye* 
half jocund with the sportiveness, 
and half blushing with the apprehen- 
siveness of young love. My name, . 
too, with what magical sweetness 
did her utterance endow it. That 
name — the truth will out % and 1 
shall stand in some degree confessed. 

I am an Irishman, and that name is 
a Milesian one. I love to hear it 
loftily and roundly sounded, but I 
loved more to hear her lips breathe 
it, however curtailed of its fair pro- 
portions. My own voice too — its 
brogue is now gone— hut how its 
sounds appalled me as I hearkened 
to hers. Amongst- the men I felt 
unabashed, if not proud of the large, 
full volume of my couni ry’s dialect ; 
but when it was heard alone with 
the soft clear accents of my fair 
young Englishwoman, it struck 
upon my car like the growl of & 
savage. We used to ride and walk 
together, and then 1 was .happy. I 
won her gradually. ‘ 

Some u passages ofjiny love” 
were too dear and flattering tome to . 
he forgotten. Let not the. reader 
smile as 1 detail one. I well re- 
member one day, which we had fixed 
for an excursion together, became, 
shortly before tins appointed hour, 
overcast*. Ji kept the tryst, never- 
theless, add she came abroad with 
me. Then,- as l viewed the lowering 
sky, my ^turned .upon her soft 
and del irate Torn), iny heart sn\ote 
me* and 1 said I should he too selfish 
to &ko her forth in such weathei- ; 
but would not return. We hail... 
gone, pmy a short way, when snow;*?, 
began to fall, {he winter had s 
come. Again I yet we 

continued dur prdfifess ; nor did we 
, turn homotojpl tiff: we had, not- 
withstanding v my reiterated soliqJrV 
tations to the contrary, gone some 
miles. The snow became heavier ; 
and iny apprehensions for my fair . 
companion proportionally greater. 
Witn some little di/ficulty l prevailed 
upon her to allow me to place round 
her flack, the military kerchief I 
wore upon mine ; anA shifting my 
place from her nghf^pier left side,. 
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as the storm veered in its direction, 
1 succeeded in protecting- her. 1 
hayo had the brightest gems from 
the fairest women of the ****** 

. hut I must not boast -never was 
lady’s favour so grateful to me, as 
was that incident of the kerchief. 
That 1 experienced such sensations 
may sufficiently demonstrate how 
guileless and simple, yet ardent, was 
my passion; hut I am tempted to 
mention some other particulars. 
What then will my reader think, 
when I tell him that one of my chief 
pleasures was, when, in our rambles 
together, we stopped for rest, to form 
of such materials as lay within reach, 
a throne for my fail* companion, and 
to scat myself at her feel ! When so 
placed I used to look up at her, and, 
while our talk was of indifferent 
matters, my soul banquet ted on the 
thoughts which the view of her beau- 
tiful and innocent countenance crea- 
ted within me. I enjoyed a reverie 
more delicious thauf can express, and 
the elements of which I am equally 
incapable of describing. Vague ima- 
ges of love and peace, and gentle, 
ness and virtue occupied my fancy : 
Jmust have experienced something 
like -what the Poets have done in 
their day-dreams. A11 I know is, 
that I had on such occasions greater 
enjoyment than the whole course of 
my after life has afforded ; and that 
I would give all I possess of the 
substantial goods of life to taste 
again the same shadowy bliss., > 
While thus l dreanit my soulaway, 
time llew by, and the hour at length 
arrived which summoned me abroad. 
I must be brief at the hazard of 
being abrupt. 1 need not say with 
what indications of mutual reluctance 
WO were severed. I was too poor 
as well as too young thefi.fo marry, 
and ,1 could not, therefore, Venture 
expressly to doefere mv love; but 
words smdy^eW not’ needful to 
intimate it. |l$4 liot my assiduity, 
my covetousness ofhfer company, 
;my glowing eye, my flushing cheek/ 
my whole’mien evinced my de votion 5 . 
and hud not our jonely walks and 
rides togtf&er; <irr happy meetings, 
our reluctant separations, all attested 
the affection which animated us? : Wc . 
parted, and with a heavy heart! Cook 
my way. Heaven is i«y witness, ho# 


fondly I yet loved, #hcn,aftor the 
lapse of eight months,! unexpectedly 
found myself free and disengaged. 

I Had no room fur hesitation as to 
how I should dispose of mjT lei- 
sure. ’I flow back to * * * * *. My 
first enquiry was of Anna Hervey. 
“Anna Hervey no longer*’ — was the 
response; she* was married ! When 
somewhat recovered from the effect 
of these tidings, my question w.v, 
“how married, and to whom?" I 
need nut detail, however, the manner 
in which I became successively ac- 
quainted with one circumstance after 
another. Let, me hasten to give (ho 
summary. Shortly after my depit r 
tuve, Anna was addressed by a man 
whom she married upon a six weeks* 
acquaintance; that man was eoa rse, 
repulsive, vulgar and illiterate; but 
he was rich, and, though herself well 
provided, Anna Hervey married him 
tor liivS wealth ! .So ended my first 
love: the object of it had plainly been 
invested by the romance of my youth- 
ful mind with a sensibility, delicacy; 
and modesty, to which she had no 
title. 1 had mistaken the bashful- 
ness of a simple girl for those high 
attributes. The favours which af- 
forded me so much delight and 
pride, she had set no value upon 
or if sensible enough of the import 
of such favours when granted bv a 
young woman in the bloom of youth- . 
ful beauty to an ardent young man, 
she must have a mind coarse and 
indelicate, though aware of that im- 
port, when she lavished them where 
her heart went not with them : either 
alternative, and one or other is ine- 
vitable, is decisive of her character. 

I was at the moment confounded : 
hut I have now lived long enough 
ixt the world to know how often ail 
Ingenuous countenance, afld artless 
demeanour, belong to the mean and 
deceitful, and that nature’s fairest, 
are not always licr noblest, works. 

I bad not, when I lovcdAnna Hervey, 
this experience. I was deceived; 
yet the phantom Which my own fancy 
raised Continues to haunt my me- 
mory, and though 1 am hgw avritito 
1 loved an airy nothing, yet, like 
Gibbon, I am proud that l was once 
capable of feeling>so pure and cx* 
altcda pjugton. 
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tUply tithe Periotfcbal Presn. ^ApbAj 

ftfcPLY TO THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


To the Editor of the Eitroptan Ma- 
gazine, in answer to his \ast Arti- 
cle on ihe Periodital Frets, + 

Sib, — T he sc verity with which 
VOtt have ticated the Edinbuigh 
Review eis, induces me to put you 
in mind that there is a live and* let 
live, a give and take duty amongst 
aiitliois, which ought to incline them 
to lenity and indulgence towards 
each other; and to add, that al- 
though there ceitainlv is a great 
deal of acrimony and bile in the 
composition and writings of these 
same Reviewers, yet there are many 
excuses to he made for them, habit, 
education, and self-interest, which 
last ingicdient is mixed up in the 
composition, not only of most 
wiiteis, hut of most men. You will 
allow, in the first instance, that a 
scribe must live, and there is no- 
thing to he got, in this iron ag»\ 
(which tho Reviewers fancy into a 
golden one, when they are counting 
their profits), by moializing, writing 
sentiment, or by panegyrics, in ge- 
neral : bitters and acids die the 
most vendable drugs of the hook- 
sellei’a shop, and ihe only diffn \\Vy 
is, the mixing them up with a skill- 
ful hand, which distinguishes the 
regular bred practitioner fiom the 
apprentice, or the quack. That the 
Reviewers have overdosed their pa- 
tients there is no doubt, but then 
their huny is some apology for thus 
nauseating and turning the stomach 
of the public. A poor Reviewer’s 
tailoi is clamorous at the door, de- 
spatch is icquisite; “eall again/* 
he will say, “ at tho beginning of 
the month or quarter/’ by which 
time he can denude some new au- 
thor, sti ip him -of every merit and 
chance of success, and thereby suit 
himself and the tailor. He Can tear 
a wotk to ribands, that he himself 
ihay not be in rags. This, piima 
fame, seems not fair; but when the 
Reviewer takes into account that be 
may be abused and detested for such 
conduct, the thing is more pardon- 
able. Then, again, thefce can be no 
personality in the attach for it is 
made by mighty we. Now tee may 
be iwy^body, or nobody , (the fast 


the most common in the scale ot 
sterling responsibility). 

You blame the Reviewers for cant 
and inconsistency. The first is a 
very useful, negotiable commodity . 
it sells; that is unansvvetablc. It 
pleases the majority of readets, 
particularly the ignorant, who only 
requite the ear to be tickled, whe- 
ther by a feathpr or a straw, a 
goose-^ui 11 or a swine’s bristle: eithei 
will efte* t the purpose. So much feu 
cant. Inconsistency proceeds from 
the hasty and supeificial view 
which these clitics are forced to 
take of their subject. Were they to 
read, reflect, thoroughly to weigh and 
thoroughly to uudci stand the subject 
of their investigation, what a loss of 
time and of money would ensue! 
They would he mere book-worms, 
solitary, graye, and, peihaps philo 
Sopintal beings. Whereas, now, <ut 
up half a do/en new publication* 
once a month, and the Review ei co- 
sines the first cut of a leg of mutton 
daily, nay, will frequently indulge 
in all the delicacies and excesses of 
the gastronomic science, and ptay 
the gentleman for the rest of bi< 
life, unless he tendir himself vulne- 
rable, or ridiculous by a dud. Rut 
of that no more. There is anothei 
reason for tolerating these ciitics in 
contradicting their own uncoil din 
linciples. What a man does toeveiy 
ody lie may surely do to himself. 
Now these worthies are constantly 
contradicting others, and may they 
not, now andthen, he allowed to con- 
tradict themselves ? ThA witty M r. 
Foote gave a strong instance of this 
conduct, when called upon, one day, 
by a mad-headed Irishman, with the 
intention of applying his shilelah to 
the actors shotatjfera. The Hiber- 
nian, bolding up hb cudgel, ex- 
claimed, you have had 

the impudence to taue me ofl*.’* 
v One moment/* replied Foote, 
(putting his best fa 0 * foremost), 
“ allow me one mbrnent/ my good 
sir, and you shall have fair play, 
for | will shew you how I can take 
myself off. Hera the Reviewers 
are fully justified* With respect to 
education and habit, you must take 
into account that the cold north has 
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a stern climate and 4 biting air. No 
wonder, then, that these boreal pen- 
men should he in the habit of nip- 
ping and blighting the productions 
which fall in their way; and be- 
lieve me, that a frosty sky, and a 
keen tooth, with nothing to bite, 
will sharpen the appetite for satire 
and blunt the feelings of benevo- 
lence. It is a little difficult, I con- 
fess, to understand what the Re- 
viewers mean by thorough-going, 
hack authors ; whence you infer 
that they do nut understand them- 
selves* I think, however, that the 
Scotch phrase through other , mean- 
ing careless , is what they have in 
view ; *and the hack authors may be 
themselves, for they often mean 
to prove one thing, yet prove direct- 
ly the reverse / so much for havkmg 
hack authors. 

There is nothing improper in the 
descriptive sally on oysters, pipes 
and tobacco, nor in the orders 
of spirits, which you notice in 
your Review. 1 have viewed and 
reviewed some of these critical 
gentry (however their views may 
have changed) in very narrow pas - 
sages, as dark as those of the Re- 
view. The oyster cellar and the 
whisky have not been without their 
attractions, and the pipes and to- 
bacco could not appear too cloudy 
for wits who had just descended 
from their cockloftical abode in tire 
attic, where, they lived, not only in 
high life, but in exalted story, One 
thing they had decidedly m, tljeir 
favour, namely, not writing against 
the grain , an infusion of which was, 
naturally, calculated to raise their 
spirits, to promote the of genius, 
and to inilame their imaginations. 
From the inspiration of tobacco, and 
the flow of whiskey, they might 
fancy any order, or orders qf spirits, 
(a subject which^u have noticed), 
blacks, blues, higk .Spirits, low spi- 
rits, party spirit^ ; l>t party-coloured 
spirits, the spiritofvthe times, the 
spirit of ppetry, but, most particu- 
larly, the Spirit of composition, and 
the spirit of contradiction, the boil- 
ings over of which is cot the best 
part, neither are tb$ dregs thereof, 
which are too apt to be drained by 
the deep satirists of the day; This 
is, however, better th&n the 
isli mixture .of a certain (iazette, 
which meddie^aliio with criticism. 


and which seems to understand the 
French play upon the ivord Esprit , 
seeking for a high reward for the 
poor (not meek) in spirit, and bcin£ 
truly and literally les pauvres d* Es- 
prit , whilst the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, sitting over their kail pots, 
can conjure up spirits d la Macbeth , 
crying, 

o Double, double, 

Toil and trouble,” 

in order to hc-toitch their readers in- 
to a belief of their magical infalli- 
bility. The hatchetting, hacking, 
and tomahawking line, which they 
have got into, from the endurance 
of others, is not without its reason 
or excuse. They have not chosen 
the parts of rectifiers, or refiners of 
spirits, but have rather chosen to be 
the runners - off of spirited sal- 
lies, so as to produce them quickly, 
and to get rid of them, without any 
view to the limits of literary science, 
or the duty which they owe to jus- 
tice and to the public; 4 and (in the 
cutting-up line) when the instru- 
ment is coarse and obtuse, lie wing 
and mangling must be the conse- 
quence of its operation. One might 
have expected more delicate touches 
from one of the Junta, descended, 
as we are credibly informed, from a 
barber; but his razor may have 
grown old and rusty, or he nmy 
have grown .rich and lazy, or may 
be made a fool of. I have often 
thought of the old story of the l/ni- 
versify barber who turned poef, ’ 
when I have read these persons’ cri- 
ticisms on prose and verse, and am 
of opinion tnat the Latin impromptu 
applied to the former would fit the 
latter gs weJL 

“ (laid til>l cum Phoebo , non est barba - 
tus Apollo.” 

By the roots of criticism, the deep 
operation which you take exception, f 
against, nothing more can be meant, 

. than the radical critics of the day. 
Now, as the tooth-drawing trade 
went: hand in hand with shaving and 
bleeding ifi the most enlightened 
ages or, Spain, the barber critics 
riilght perform (as Dr* Last did) his 
raafrarcures upon tbe public, and 
thus gefra decent livelihood from 
. hand to fweWfc . . , 

: l hayenow, ! tjhink. sir,e.\plaineq " 
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dictions of the Periodical Press, and 
made all the Reuses that can be 
made for its tftroefications, exacer- 
bations, ethptiness, and lax habits. 
There only remain two things 
more to be said in its justification, 
namely, the ascendancy which it 
has gained in public opinion, and 
the bread which it has afforded to 
these knights of the grey quill. 
There are so many readers, who, 
from want of time, cannot examine 
the merits or demerits of a work, so 
many who have not the ability to do 
it, so many more who will take the 
ip.se dixit of a self-created judge, so 
incalculably many more who are led 
by fashion and carried away with 
the stream, that a Reviewer’s ac- 
count of a work answers every pur- 
pose they can wish ; and they can, 
m their turn, talk of tea as well 
as the Reviewers, and pass current 
for well-informed persons. What a 
world of reading and of thinking 
does a Review save a man! This 
fact is so well proved, that the Re- 
viewers themselves turn lazy, and 


read and think'as little as possible ; 
indeed, as they now go oil, they 
might as well do both by proxy, as 
their pleasurable readers and dip- 
pers into books do. When, there- 
fore, the critic gets his bread by 
cutting, or roasting, with decent 
moderation, it is but fair to let him 
make his meals upon columns, chap- 
ters, articles, and sentences: it is 
only when he wants point and pro- 
priety, delicacy and humanity, that 
sentence of reprobation can be pass- 
ed upon him ; then, like the baker 
and VTill Waddle,* the author, ope- 
rated upon, has a right to complain, 
and to say — 

« Tis hard I should perish while you 
make your bread.” 

Hoping that you will not tala 
these observations amiss, and that 
the Reviewers may get into a belter 
spirit and a better humour, living 
more modestly by their trade, 

1 remain, sir, 

Your very well wisher, 

IJkn Rantjsiu 


* Will Waddle is introduced in Lodgings for Single Gentlemen, in a volume of 
Mr. Col man's, entitled, “ Broad Grins, or my Nightgown and Slippers,” ami is 
almost melted to death by sleeping for six months over the baker’s oven, as 
appears by the following lines : 

« < why so crusty , good sir V 1 Zounds,’ erics Will, in a taking, 

* Who would not be crusty with half a year’s baking ?’ ” 

What a pity it is that Mr. Colroan is not innocently employed in writing ihu-, 
.Instead of meddling with the censorship of tire Dratua! 


SONNET. 

Tuifc bridal. 

I saw the bridal of a high-born pair, 

A courtly lover and a noble maid, 

In' youth’s full flower of beauty, and arrayed 
In nuptial splendour' 4 , yet there was no air 
Of joy in that pale brid^methought despair, 

Rather than bliss, her tearful eyes betrayed, 

When from the ground she raised them, and essayed 
To force the smile which wedded love should wear. 

She with her heart another’s had been borne 
A voiceless victim to Ambition’s shrine. 

And at the ajt^r with cold lips had sworn 
To love and honoiir where sW did resign 
The lifciid which lay so nerveless in the clasp * 

. Of him who hel&jU with v a husband's grasp. A. 4$. 





Poetry. 




lines 

Written about the Midnight of 1 823 and 182*1. 

Ti aie stumbles not over the fall'll year's, tomb. 

Hut strides as unstuyingly on, 

As if the dim path he now enters in gloom. 

And the track lie has left were one. 

Murk Midnight still over palace and lair 
Is waving his jetty plumes ; 

And the year, in a mourning garb, like an heir, 

Its fa< ritage now assumes. 

’Tis well : wliat a record of sins and woes 
In the leaf that is shut was crowded ! 

Happy are they who before its close 
From the sight in their graves were shrouded. 

Come to me, come to me, all ye dead. 

Who, since to this point of his dial 
Time last held up his linger of dread, 

Have gone to abide your trial, — 

* 

I II tell ye such tidings, each botoc shall shake 
In its socket, for joy again. 

That it has not a red drop left to slake 
The, fell thirst of passion or pain. 

Thou wort a father ; the smile seems yet 
Spread over thy flesh less face. 

That was kindled by pride, and a sweef regret 
When thou diedst in thy boy’s embrace. 

It was rapture, as thy cheek paled, to know 
That hid remain’d healthful and bright, , 

Never dreaming its flush was an evening glow 
Forerunning the mornless night. 

t )h ! would’st thou not rather lie cold as thou art 
And unmoved fit the doleful tale, 

Than lift him, all wasting and wan, to thy heart, 
And watch his last breathings fail ? 

And thou , who wast borne from a bridal bod ’ 

To a colder one under the sod, 

Thy love never yet, but where pleasure led. 

With his delicate feet had trod ? 

x-f 

Thou isjhy’st him nofeslirink at the first hare thorn. 
As tno fipwcj>leaves dropt away, 

•Nor feltcst the curse of long life forlorn, 
^Ever-grecii 'mid affection’s decay. * 

' ifctair woman's kiss was thy creed to the last, 

IJor nefcd>st thou the faith disavow, 

For charigcless.as fate is the lovfe that is past. 

And the future is nought to thee now. 

1 ' S' 

Child of gay; hopes, trf imaginings bright! . 

Dost thou pine in the shade of thy slumber, 

That the grave intercepted those glimpses of light 
Which tiling eye could nut batch, not number r \ 
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As well might'st thou follow the west’* red ray, 

And chide at the hand restraining 
^liv fruitless flight to those realms of day 
$ Which fondly thou deem’dst thyself gaining; 

£ 

For thy wish was a heaven-bird ne’er to be caught; 

A meteor— to vanish when near ; 

And its light ^nd its warmth, like the sun’s, were wrought 
Out of thy blest atmosphere.* 

.And who is there mo urneth o’er them that sleep? 

Why flows the unebbing tear? 

Is it over the freed from all sorrow ye weep. 

Or that ye arc still suffering here? 

“ I weep for my daughter,” with streaming eyes, 

Wan cheek, and unbraided hair, 

A mother sobs out : “ she was young, yet wise, 

“ And as sinless as she was fair : 

“ But she fell in her bloom, before Time could hope 
“ To have quench’d one spark of her eye, — . 
u Like a blight-stricken ear, that will ripen and droop, 
ct Ere the reaper’s hook be nigh !” 

And was it not something to see her go down 
With her loveliness all unfaded ? 

Ev’ry flower still fresh in her bliss- wreathed crown ; 

Ev’ry line,' too, of virtue unshaded ? 

There arc few can set foot in this ordeal world. 

And escape without a brand, 

Or can keep for a moment the black flag furl’d. 

Sin thrusts in each mortal* hand. "S 

Oh ! think, had she fall'll in the toils of men. 

Drunk the poison of falsehood’s vow. 

How far more dark had her doom been thcn y 
Than the darkest it can be noio! 

How charmless her brow were, if guilt had, alas ! 

Deaden’d o’er its reflection ofheavefli 
And left it all dim as the silver’d glass 
When its lining of light is riven 

And why art thou steep’d, fair blossom of youth ! 

In a shower so hitter and vain ? 

His last was a sigh of devotion and truth. 

And lie never can roam again. 

Thou art sure, if his spirit still lingers on earthy* - 
It is hov’ring around thee ever : . 

. If it roves thro’ the blue starry fields of its birth, 

Wouldost. exile it longer ?/^jOh ! never. ' 

Oo, fancy bis home is in yonder star. 

And if mournful thou needs wilt be. 

Why, grieve that thou dwellestfrom him so for, • 

But wish him pot'back with thee. 

Dried be the #ojms of thy dear bluoeye, 

Thou who colNpfst smile so sweeilyy 
■ iv \ And prattle so gaily* and bound so higll, * 

, And flij: through tlie^ardefi so fleetly l 
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It was pretty to see ye, so harmless and blest, 

Loving on without chill or check, 

Wilh your bright little arms that were never at lest, 

But around each other’s neck. 

Twas a sight of Eden, to see ye both 
►So pure in your early being. 

Yet link’d far fondlin', e'en when wroth, 

Than others when best agreeing. 

Ye were like two leaves of the self-same bud ; 

But, alas! in ripening under 
Life’s summer, and sorrow’s maturing Hood, 

Ye’d have parted, to wither asunder; 

Like tno rosy banks of the same young rill. 

With no perfume unshared with each other. 

As they hang o’er the water, and gaze their lil! 

Of heav’n and of one another; 

Tor the flow of feeling that freshen’d each heart 
Was too clear to veil aught from sight, 

E’en the pebbles that, milling it, made it but start 
Into livelier, sunnier light! 

Yet soon the bank must behold, receding, * 

Its sister of late so nigh, 

And the midway air on each beauty feeding, 

Till odours and hues all die. 


And the tide of vvoihlly thoughts and things 
Would ere long have between ye swell'll, 

L ntdl nought, save in Memory’s picturing^, 

Of the friend once dear, ye beheld. 

Better far for the streamlet to bury its wave, 

Ere the sweet bowers over it parted ; 

Far better that friendship was whelm’d ill the grave. 
Ere her votaries grew false-hearted. 

Then, away ! child, after the winged flowers 
That flutter from stem to stem 

As lightly as even the joy-plumed hours. 

But these never stop like them. 


And away! all living, in chaee of pleasure, — 

Full wisely the toil irf wasted, — 

Nor lament over those from whom grief’s full measure 
Death dash’d, ere the venom was tasted. 

They are gone, as the spring from the rock whence it gush’d, 
As the tree-top is from the plain; — 

That precious porcelain the tomb hath crush’d, 

No tears can cement again. 

If they did make life such a bright summer’s day, 

With the love they showered about them, 

/There must be some twilight, a relic-ray, 

To keep earth fair enough. without them. 

If by thoughts of them— -which were erst so dear— 

Your bbsoms be nowbut pain’d, > 

It will seem as if, while" the^ost ; were 
Those feelings of joy were feteu’d. 
ti. M. April, 1824. \ ■ 
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And you, grim spectres ! whom fancy brings 
Before me, in dread array, 
do, freshen the verdure that o’er ye springs, 

With the dew of yoursweltering clay. 

FoV the worm’s cold ring, with an awful rite, 

Hath wedded ye to the dust ; 

Anti though joyless and long be your nuptial night, 

Yet await the dawn ye must. 

(jet yc home, then, each to his darksome cell, 

Which, shared tlio’ with reptiles it he. 

From the deadlier ones that breed and dwell 
In a living heart , is free. 

(lo, grin by the phosphor-light wreathing your hones. 
That, as oft as Time would again 
Fount over the slaves whom lite still owns, 

He will find ye have slipp’d the chain. B. 


STANZAS. 

Suggested by the following passage in a Periodical Work. 
Misery herself, however, cannot keep incessaut watch over her victim,’ 

Oh ! would such words were true ! for 1 
By long and bitter proof can tell 
How Misery stands — where’er 1 fly, 

A dose, unwearied centincl. 

In solitude, the smitten brow — 

Hands grasp’d convulsively — declare, 

By these most fearful' symptoms, how 
She keeps 4 incessant ’ vigils there. 

In crowds — the bowl she madly quails •, 

Hers the wild dance — and maniac song : 

’Tis she that loudest shouts and laughs, 

To her the maddest strains belong. 

By night — she gives the wild ’ring dream, 

And multiplies each waking pain, 

Till, roused by struggle or oy scream, , 

‘ Her victim 1 "dares not sleep again. 

Tho* prostrate in repentant dust — 

She mingles with the sinner’s pray’r, 

Suggests the feelings of distrust. 

And prompts the accents of despair. 
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The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the Year *1783 to 1822. By 
.Captain E. 1\ Brenton, lt.N. 4 

vols. 8 vo. V.ds. 2 anil 3. Lon- 
don: I823ami 1824. 

In the routine of our professional 
duty, we noticed the publication of 
the first volume of Captain Bren- 
ton’s Naval History ; ami we then 
bestowed upon the work a decided 
approbation, commensurate to the 
obvious importance of the subject, 
and to the judgment, integrity, and 
talents with which this gallant 
ofliccr had so far executed his more 
than ordinarily difficult task, — the 
task of recording the events of his 
profession, during the most impor- 
tant era of naval history that mo- 
dern or ancient Europe ever witness- 
ed. Since our former critique upon 
this subject, the second volume has 
been published, and the third has 
just issued from the press, both of 
them justifying the praises we be- 
stowed upon the first specimen of 
the work. The public are now in pos- 
session of two Naval Histories, com- 
prising the period from the French 
revolution to the termination of the 
war in 1814; the one by Mr. Jamps, 
and the other by Captain Brenton, 
each a work of great merit, but dif- 
fering materially in their plans — 
the one aiming principally at statis- 
tical detail, the other at an interest* 
ing historical narration of naval ex- 
ploits, and of marine warfare and 
management. The two volumes now 
before us embrace the period from 
1793 to 1§06, and, consequently, in- 
clude the most brilliant and" mo- 
mentous .era of our naval history; 
an era, Compared to which, all pre- 
ceding naval transactions sink Al- 
most into insignificance. 

Captain Brenton evinces, through- 
out iiw harmtion, a certain buoy- 
ancy of spirit, a familiarity of ac- 
quaintance, and an identity of feet' 
ing with what he relates, which 
greatly tend to interest the reader, 
a«|to diffuse over the work that 
s&rop of reality and of present being, 


without which all historical rela- 
tions, whatever may be their other 
merits, will become matters of re- 
ference rather than of combined 
amusement and information. But 
connected with this subject is the 
fault which the author commits, of 
departing from the dignity of histo- 
rical narrative by the almost inces- 
sant mention of individuals by their 
surnames, unaccompanied by the 
appellatives of then* professional 
rank. An Admiral Totty, a Cap- 
tain Buck, or a Lieutenant Short, 
or Midshipman Jones, may achieve 
very splendid exploits ; but their 
names, even with the dignified ad- 
juncts of admiral, vice - admiral, 
commodore, or captain, arc sadly 
diminutive of the “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war;” 
such homely names, without such 
ranks, arc the very anti-climax 
of historical dignity. This puts us 
in mind of the celebrated epic of 
Joel Barlow, the Columbiad, where 
all the Homeric epithets and figures 
were most copiously bestowed upon 
the Johnsons, the Wilsons, the Hop- 
kinses, and the other heroes of 
American campaigning. 

This, however, is a comparative- 
ly unimportant remark, which we 
have merely made en passant; hut 
we have now to observe upon two 
features of Captain Brenton ’s His- 
tory, the one challenging our strong 
disapprobation, the other meriting 
our highest praise. 

The first is a most unworthy pre- 
judice which the author displays 
against our late enemies, the French ; 
and this, as usual, is accompanied 
by its, we suppose, inseparable ad- 
junct, a blind and excessive partiali- 
ty to every thing English. Thus, 
French authors aj# never praised for 
their excellencies^ but are rated most 
soundly for tlieir defects, real or 
imaginary s if French officers are 
nobly generous, their generosity is 
individual ; if they are cruel, inso- 
lent* or ifjpciquR, their vices arc na-. 
tional features of character: the Em* 
Napoleon is not only an usur- 
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per and a traitor, but a murderer 
and a liar; and such terms are 
put down in our plain, vernacular 
idiom. Q&*‘tlie other hand, the 
most fooltsW and even the most 
disgraceful and atrociously ciimi- 
nal transactions of our own autho- 
rities, the author simply relates 
without any tonus of reprehension. 
Tims, the detention of the four 
English merchant • vessels, by the 
Emperor Napoleon, at the breaking 
out of the war of 1802, is stigma- 
tized as illegal, and cited as a proof 
of the Emperor’s 14 base mind 5 ” 
wliil&t not a word of reprobation is 
expressed at our seizure, before any 
declaration of war, of the four 
Spanish frigates, laden with trea- 
sure from America to Cadiz, al- 
though this, at best equivocal pro- 
ceeding, led to the blowing-np of 
one frigate, with the whole proper- 
ty, the wife, and seven children of 
the Spanish captain. Captain Brcn- 
ton indulges in his humane feelings 
at this horrid catastrophe, hut the 
attack itself is indirectly justified 
under that talismanic wordj policy. 
What is infamy in the French, is 
only policy in the English. Again : 
although Earl St. Vincent, no mean 
judge of the transaction, declared 
his thorough conviction that the 
Emperor Napoleon was entirely in- 
nocent of the death of Captain 
Wright, and although the error of 
such a charge has been incontesta- 
bly established, yet the author still 
urges the crime against Napoleon. 
On the other hand, although he 
relates the murder of Prince Ca- 
raccioli by Lord Nelson as a most 
foul deed, and gives a very honest 
account of the tiansaction, yet he 
does not, to , our minds, sufficiently 
stigmatize this cowardly, atrocious 
assassination— a deed sufficient to 
wither the laurels of twenty Nel- 
sons -a deed which, as Mr. Fox ob* 
served, no language can sufficiently 
execrate, and compared to which, 
the worst crime of Robespierre is 
abstract innocence. Akin to this 
sort of prejudice arc the author’s re- 
ligious predilections. We ‘do not 
like the associating of religion and 
the Deity with the outrage and 
slaughter of battles — Nee Setts in* 
tenth nisi diguiis vin0pe noehtss 
The sanguinary monster Suwarrow 
had a tedcunt sung for the a totting 


of Ismael, where, s^aid the 'savage, 
after permitting the slaughter of 
30,000 men, women, and children. 

“ I retired into my tent and wept." 
Wc may suggest td Captain Breii- 
ton, that if, as he says, Providence 
gave us the battle of Trafalgar, she, 
at the same time, gave the Knipeior 
Napoleon the no less splendid and 
important victories of Jena and Au$- 
terlit 7 . We have no idea of a fight- 
ing Providence, and much less of 
a Piovidcnce that fights on both 
sides. 

The author’s telling us that the 
present dry rot in ships was “ accu- 
rately described by Moses,” calls into 
full exercise the old doctrine. Credo 
quia impombile eat. Junius, in one 
of his letters, alludes appositely to 
the prejudices that were mechani- 
cally engendered by the education 
and discipline of the camp and 
quarter-deck 5 and powerful indeed 
must be the earlv association of 
ideas, when we see such strong pre- 
judices pervading the mind of one of 
so high a grade in his profession, 
and of such extensive reading and 
superior intellect, as the author of 
these volumes. 

This is all the censure we have to 
express against Captain Rrenton, 
and, in recording those opinions, 
we should he deficient in justice 
and candour were wc not to stale , 
that, independently of the intellec- 
tual merits of the work, the purely 
naval parts of it invariably breathe 
all the spirit of a zealous, patriotic 
officer, and the sentiments of an en- 
lightened gentleman. The feature 
ot the work, which we have men- 
tioned as entitled to the decided ap- 
probation of the public, is the strict- 
ly just, yet liberal manner in which 
trie author has recorded the services 
of his profession. To write the his- 
tory of contemporary events, •with- 
out sacrificing truth to the asperity 
of malevolence, or to the meanness 
of adulation, is no ordinary proof 
of the supremacy of intellect over 
the passions of our nature. Our 
author appears to us to hsute accomfl 
plisbed this desideratum of contem- 
porary history ; and if he c^cr de- 
viates from the line of strict justic e, 
it is invariably from an amenity of 
disposition towards the feelimrc of 
individuals* Thus, if the probity ol 
history oblige the author to record 
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a battle or any naval arrangement, 
or any operation in which the inte- 
rests of the country were sacrificed, 
liis observations relate rather to the 
event than to those who conducted 
it; and although he may speak in a, 
spirit of zeal for his country, he 
never deviates into any castigatory 
personal ceusurc; whilst, in all the 
transitions which display superior 
intelligence, valour, or patriotism, 
he hestenvs upon the individual 
officers theii full meed of applause, 
modifying the liberality of his enco- 
miums by that discrimination ami 
justice which can alone, render 
panegyric honourable to him who 
bestows it, or valuable to those on 
whom it' is bestowed. We have 


menccment, its conduct, and its ter- 
mination. He tells us that the Ma- 
roons , were “ very property" sent 
from Jamaica by the Assembly on 
account of their breach of a treaty. 
So far from this being the case* the 
breach of treaty was solely on the 
part of the Assembly; and so infa- 
mous was this violation of good 
faith towards these blacks, that the 
gallant General Walpole threw up 
his command, and indignantly 
spurned a sword, worth five hun- 
dred guineas, which the Assembly 
voted to him for his valour and 
most extraordinary sagacity in 
checking these formidable savages. 

Speaking of the mutiny in 1798, 
the author tells us that not less than 


purposely reiterated these opinions, five hundred of the best seamen fell 
some of which we expressed in our a sacrifice to the offended laws of 
former article upon the subject, be- their country. Alas, what laws 
cause the author, since our publica- could be consonant to reason and 
tion, has been assailed upon this justice which occasioned so exten- 
point with all the virulence and si vc a resistance ? Most of the laws 
malignity of ignorant prejudice and which produced that mutiny have 
of undiscriminating servility. We since been acknowledged unjust, 
allude to a vituperative critique in a and have, been abrogated. Such 
periodical work (the New Edin- are the direful effects of a pertina- 
burgh), the articles in which were cious adherence to existing abuses, 
of a nature to prevent the continu- We hardly think Captain Bren- 
ance of tbe publication bevond its ton’s account of Sir J. B. Warren’s 
second or third number. \Vc must action in 1798 cither clear or just, 
finally observe, that in no one case Our force was grea+ly superior to 
throughout these volumes, and we that of the enemy. The British Coin- 
speak .with confidence, has the au- mod ore, Sir John Warren, never 
thor displayed the slightest disposi- came into action at all, hut stretch- 
tion to indulge in a censure of mdi- cd olf, in the Canada, a 74> with a 
viduals, whilst his contrary bias lias, view, lie said, of subsequently taking 
sometimes led him to the verge of a position upon the enemy’s quarter, 
scarcely doing his duty to the nub- and left the Robust and ilagnamme 
lie. In 'the preface to the third (Lord de Courcy, whose name Cap - 
volume, Captain Brenton endeavours tai n Brenton does not even mention) 
to soften the representation of the bear the heavy fire of the French 
affairs in the channel after the battle $0* and all the brunt of the action ; 
of tbe first of June. This appears and the consequence was, that six of 
to us, ,at best, .supererogatory ; for, the enemy out of nine escaped. Our 
whatever orders the admiral may government often visits the sins of 
plead, we must remember that the the father upon the children, and so 
construction of all orders must dissatisfied was Lord Spenser, the 
greatly depend on circumstances, first Lord of the Admiralty, with the 
and admiral was in that situa- Commodore, that he refused to pro- . 
tion iht which an officer must M snatch mote* frit' second Lieutenant who 
a grace beyond the reach, of art;” broughthis dispatches to Loudon. 
amjaMj not Nelson been Influenced We are amused at the author's stig- 
Ml the batQ%^ oflV Matisipg Napoleon’s invasion of 
Cape ot.^teceht httd Cdpeft^&g^n, BgVpfea* a violation of the law of 
lire should not have won tnos§ fights' Considering our proceed- 

against such fearful $Ms. j^-||lndia, \ve should be the . last 

the second volume and international 

r'mmtk a . very incorrect page 382 (voj. 5?)J xw 

Ac Maroon war, both as to of prfee- 
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money between seamen and captain 
is as 1 to 225— -this we believe was 
one cause of that mutiny, in which 
500 of our ihgavest seamen were 
sacrificed on the scaffold. 

in chapter 1, volume II., we 
find. In the table of contents, a re* 
ference to a “ rash act of Captain 
Faulkner j” and on turning to page 
twenty-one* we discover that this 
“ rash act'* is no less than, that 
Captain Faulkner rashly put to 
death an English seaman for some 
trifling act of disobedience which 
a Court-Martial would have passed 
over with an admonition and for 
this “ ra«V act" a Court-Martial 
subsequently acquits Captain Faulk- 
ner. So much for Courts-Martial. 


Con^deringf thati by Captain Bren* 
ton’s own shewing, tills “modern 
tion in England" had consisted in 
hanging 500 of the pi&t and bravest 
seamen ; and considering that the 
crew of the Hermione bad just wit- 
nessed a Court-Martial, declaring 
Captain Faulkner's murder of a 
seaman for u a slight offence" to 
be only “ a rash act,"— -we are not at 
all surprised that the crew of the 
Hermione tqok the law into their 
own hands. — 

— , Plate sin with gold, 

Aud the strong lance of justice hurl less 
breaks, 

Arm it iu rags, a pigmy’s straw does 
pierce it! 


Ih page 435 of the same volume, 
we find an allusion to the horrid 
cruelties * committed on the crew 
of the Hermione by her captain, 
— Piggot. This monster* in hu- 
man shape, amongst other sys- 
tematic acts of abhorrent cruelty, 
was in the practice of flogging the 
last man off the yard in reefing and 
furling sails, although it is evident* 
that whatever the rapidity and dex- 
terity, the*!© must in every such ope- 
rationrbe a last man from each yard- 
arm. Captain Piggot’s floggings 
were almost equivalent to annihila- 
tion, and, on one occasion, two men, 
to avoid this consequence, made a 
desperate leap into the top — they 
tell on the quarter-deck* crushed to 
pieces — “ Throw the 1 libbers over- 
board," was all that proceeded from 
Captain Piggot. In little more than 
twenty-four hours* the crew rose in 
mutiny and murdered all their offi- 
cers, excepting two — and upon th% 
the author tells us, that justire sjxee- 
dily overtook them — th$Lt is to say*, 
that as these men were found in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and at any 
distance of time, they were indiscri- 
minately hanged. Hut this mutiny, 
says Captain Brenton, “ excited a 
general feeling of indignation in the . 
British navy. We should like to 
fcj$W;w$at teeHngf'Captaih figgot’s 
atrocities had excited throughout 
the navy— of this we are left »n 
ignorance. But Captain Brenton 
blames the crew of the liumhm 
f&rreho rtitog to the kx 
observes that they must himfotfgpti 
«* thO moderation which had hem*/ 
shewn 16 the mutineers in 


We have already stigmatized the 
dastardly and treacherous sacrifice of 
the brave and venerable, Caraccioli 
by Lord Nelspn. After his Lordship 
and his atrocious paramour had wit- 
nessed the last struggling agonies 
of their victim— u Come," said this 
vilest of her sex — “ come, Bronte, 
let us take the barge, and have 
another look at poor Caraccioli." 
The barge was manned, and they * 
rowed round the frigate and satiated 
their eyes with the appalling specta- 
cle and such was Nelson. 

Considering the acknowledged 
purity of Prince Caraccioli's lite — 
the faithless manner in which he 
was betrayed — the violence of his 
seizure*— and the mockery of a tnal 
by which he was condemned, we 
know of no case so parallel to that 
of the Duke d'Enghien. 

/ In page 519 ot volume II., we 
have a very incorrect account of the 
desperate boarding of the Cheviot to 
in Camaret Bay, by, as Captain 
Brenton informs us, Captain Bris- 
bane, of the Doris., This expedi- 
tion was commanded? no^WCapt. 
Brisbane* but by Lieu tenantsLo sack, 
Maxwell, and Burke — of whom one 
avoided the action, aq<l ope fell 
gloriously in the fight. ?Thf$Mithor 
of this article having witnessed this 
affair, be regrets that the aroang of 
it was nqt exposed In the 
tbis^Utory. r ' * Jm 
Oaptfi# Benton’s thlM volume* 
which ha^ Sqon put but” a very- few 
weeks? Conu^scs the naval history 
\pf thec^S^from 1799 to IotL 
;pnd it cqns^qucntly contains (ffp*, 
'most diversified, numerous and imP 
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portant naval transactions that ever 
took place in thecoursc of human 
affairs. Our limits will prevent our 
giving* any thing more than our tes- 
timony to the great interest of the 
volume, with a few critical animad- 
versions upon those parts which are 
deserving of censure. 

In the first chapter we have an 
instance of honour and principle 
highly worthy of record. Captain 
Maitland, whilst conveying a large 
sum of money to Minorca, was 
chased by the enemy. Escape being 
impossible, his seamen wished to 
plunder the treasure, which Captain 
Maitland resisted, urging that as it 
was public properly it was the lawful 

S rize of the captors. On the 17th 
larch, 1800, the Queen Charlotte, 
a first-rate, bearing Lord Keith’s 
flag, being off Leghorn, suddenly 
took fire, and was totally destroyed. 
In this dreadful conflagration, out 
of 840 men only IfW were saved, 
and among the victims to the flames, 
was her intrepid Captain. In this 
same chapter (first), the author re- 
lates, we think disingenuously, our 
blockade, by sea, of Marshal Mas- 
senain Genoa, whilst the Austrians 
blockaded him by land. From this 
unfair statement, the author travels 
out of his way to give his readers 
an account of the battle of Marengo, 
although what relation the battle of 
Marengo can have with a naval 
history we are at a loss to conceive. 
But in speaking of this battle, our 
author tells us that Dessftix re- 
proached the Emperor Napoleon 
with military misconduct, and that 
be then made “ that famous charge 
which cost him (Dessaix) his life 
and gained the imperial crown for 
bis less deserving chief.** An au- 
thor of Captain Brenton’s very ex- 
tensive, fading must surely know, 
first, Ihift Napoleon’s .great ge- 
nius was displayed in making a 
descent upon Italy and arriving 
at Marengo;-— secondly, that Dee-, 
saix'm&de no charge, having been 
shoh before the charge commen- 
ce$,fw thirdly, that of 

- Mirifiigo wat not ldsfc . ot won by 
anj^ ‘ Charge, 'hut by 
changing^ line 

tthf day had gotten aamj&t ftm 4— 
and lastly, that th^%endh^wpg 
.Ravelled over tlte; ^ips* ’Wpc-*llo t 
Wstittitc of cava%> 


of the battle would have argued 
nothing against Napoleon’s skill 
or valour, whilst his .winning it 
under- such disadvantages speaks 
vohfmes in praise of his military 
genius. 

On May 5, 1301 , Lord Cochrane* 
in the Speedy brig of 14 guns, and 
a crew of 54 men and boys, boarded 
and captured the Gamo, a Spanish 
xebec of 32 gnns and 319 men. 
After the fight, the Spanish captain 
requested of Lord Cochrane the 
usual certificate of his good conduct 
in order to justify or exculpate him 
in the eyes of hisgovernmrnt. His 
Lordship, unwilling to injure the 
individual, and feeling it impossible 
to certify to the valour of an officer 
who hud been so shamefully beaten, 
got rid of his dilemma by the most 
happy equivoque : he gave the 
haughty don a certificate that “ he 
had conducted himself like a true 
Spaniard.” y 

• The fifth chapter of this volume, 
relating to the civil affairs of the 
navy, is extremely interesting. Of 
the Breakwater at Plymouth, we are 
informed that the first stone of it 
was laid on 12th August, 1812, and 
by 5th September, 1823,., 2,097,277 
tons of stone had been already laid, 
bringing the work above the level’ 
of the sea. The work will be 
finished in about 1828. It now forms 
an island of 5, 1(H) feet long; its 
base is 300 feet broad, inclining 
to the breadth of 100 feet at the top. 
It already affords protection to the 
largest ships. The immense quan- 
tity of stone for this stupendous 
work was purchased off the Duke of 
Bedford’s estate at one farthing per 
i&g. It is singular that, although 
We v are immeasurably the first naval 
pother, we are excelled in naval ar- 
chitecture by France, Spain, and 
America. The Commerce de Mar- 
seilles,^ taken at Toulon in 1793, 
; measured 208 feet in length. This 
was considered in Europe the ne plus 
ultra of naval dimensions; but we 
find that in America they have built 
thebjito of 24$teet in length. Jn- 
dependently oif this example. Wo are 
already indebted to the Americans 
for the* round sterns and other im- 
provements in shipbuilding. We 
may form some idea of that dreadful 
scourge of our navy, the dry, rot*, 
i:froi% , the facts related by Captain 
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B ronton. The Queen Charlotte, of 
100 guns, was laid down in Octo- 
ber, 1805, *ajid launched on the 
IJth May, 1810 3 and in July* WI1, 
her top sideavferc in a slate of rapid 
decay. By 1812 she was repaired at 
the expense of 30,000/. She has 
never been to si ,i , and yet the official 
report states that she will last -only 
four years. This is only one instauce 
out of many, and yet with this de- 
structive evil, which bailies all the 
effoitv of science to leuiedy it, the 
author tells us that the bane and 
antidote are aecuiately described by 
Moses. If this be correct, we must 
either mistake the diagnostic or the 
recipe of Moses, 01 the iuspiied 
writer must have been ignorant of 
the disease or of its remedy. But 
improvements are rapidly mtioxlu- 
cing into the naval service — such as 
chain cables— iron tanks for holding 
watci, by w hi eh the loss of space 
between casks is saved. An iron 
ina^t has been invented, and, what 
is moie feasible. Sir Robert Scp- 
pings has invented a geometrical 
w ootleu mast of forty-five pieces, any 
of w hieh may he replaced it wounded 
by shot or otherwise. The smaller 
parts are portable, and cost but oue- 
third of a mast upon the old con- 
struction of eight pieces. The science 
of communication by signals is pro- 
digiously improved." In speaking of 
the establishment of the steam-en- 
gine at Poitsmouth for making' 
bloi ks, C’aptdin Rrenton should have 
aid a tiibute of respect to Mr. 
\iylor, the piopiietoi of the old 
w atei *w oi ks for (dock-making.— 
This gentleman was used extremely 
ill by the government, who, after 
their" ill conduct, found themselves 
entiiely in the power of Mr. Taylor, 
he possessing all the lignunr vitae 
then in the kingdom. Mr. Taylor 
might have gratified his resentment, 
and have made his fortune by exact- 
ing any price for his stock ; but be 
magnanimously replied, 14 1 have 
already made about 50,000/* by my 
long supply of the navy ; add as to 
lU conduct of the government, 
the public shall not suffer by ft— 
lqt them have my stock at fho ordi- 
nary price /’—an offer whi$h Was 
gladly accepted. In this chapter 
Captain Breuton has totally omftted 
two irfost important subjects— steu*n 
navigation and naval gunnery.— 


Nothing can be ©tore contemptible 
than naval gunndry~~ how often, in 
the course of these volumes, do we 
read of 44 heavy cannonading — close 
action — long action— hot lire,** &a 
then come to the M lame and impo- 
tent conclusion” of some six or 
tight killed or wounded? Or how 
often do we hear of 44 pouring a 
heavy broadside into her,” and car- 
rying away a top-mast or top-gal- 
lant-mast — that is, aiming at one 
extremity, and by mere chance hit- 
ting the other extremity of the ob- 
ject. This has been ably exposed 
by Sir Howard Douglas, of the ar- 
tillery ; and we are persuaded that 
it is possible to improve this wretch- 
edly defective system to the degiee 
of "making ships of war more than 
ijuadruply as efficient in action as 
they arc at present. But the mighty 
talisman of steam will soon convert 
marine affairs, both civil and belli- 
gerent, into & state as superior to its 
present condition, as that condition 
is now superior to the marine stienre 
in the reign of Richard II. 

In page 209 we have an interest- 
ing a< count of the loss of the Mi- 
ni ive frigate. This vessel, by the 
ci ror of the pilot, was run on shore 
off Cherbourg in the fog. On the 
fog clearing up she was exposed to' 
the fire of 70 guns and 15 mortars 
from a fort distant only 0 fur long", 
and to a fire ot 100 gnns and 25 
mortars from an rsland but one mile 
distant, ft was night, hut ike 
moon shined with brightness. The 
bravery and intellectual rcsouuib 
of the captain were conspicuous 
Having no boat .sufficiently large to 
carry the bower anchor to warp or 
heave the ship off the rock, he 
piojnptly sent his yawl, and cut out 
a vessel of 15 tons from under the 
batteries. After astonishing exer- 
tions, at five o'clock the #aip was 
lroven off, amidst the heartlWt cheers 
of the crew; but at this time the 
wind unhappily died away, and the 
ilood tide drifted the ship into the 
very harbour, where, of course, her 
surrendl? was inevitable. The. ef* 
forts *© save the ship had 
sevej&^nn for ten hours undtfthjs 
destructive "fire, and which thef Mi- 
nerve^oUW ^retum only from tw# 
forecastle mm* 8uqh was the en- 
thusiasm m ifie crew, that one poor 
fellow, who had his shot oft 
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arrival in the cockpit just as liis 
comrades on deck had given their 
cheers on heaving the vessel off the 
rock; being told the cause of these 
joyful shouts, he exclaimed, M Then 
damn the legs,” and takinghis knife 
from his pocket he cut the remain- 
ing muscles which attached them to 
his body, and joined in the cheers 
with the rest of his brave com- 
panions. When the ship was taken, 
he was placed in the boat to be con- 
veyed on shore, but mortified at the 
idea of being conquered and taken 
by the enemy, he silently slacked 
his tourniquets and bled to death. 
The M i nerve was commanded by 
the author of this Naval History. 

1 n page 303 we have a detailed ac- 
count of the truly horrible shipwreck 
of the Apollo, of 36 guns, with a part 
of the West India convoy. This 
frigate sailed from Cork on the 2fith 
of March, 1801, with 60 sail of mer- 
chant vessels under convoy. On 
Monday the 2d of April, the ship, 
with If) of her convoy, was wrecked 
olF the coast of Portugal, in about 
longitude 0* W., although, by her 
course and reckoning, she supposed 
herself to he in about longitude 
1 1” W. How this fatal and un- 
precedented error of reckoning oc- 
curred, the author does not attempt 
to explain ; we believe it. was sup- 
posed to have occurred from some 
erroneous construction of the com- 
pass, or from some nail accidentally 
or intentionally put into the bin- 
made, by which Inc north point of 
the compass was attracted from its 
right direction. 

The decided merits of Captain 
ikenton’s History have induced us 
to exceed the usual bounds of our 
critical notices ; and we must now 
refer our readers to the volumes 
themselves* which contain a fund of 
important and highly interesting 
matter, advantageously, and often 
elegantly, stated by the author. — 
Captain* Bren ton possesses consi- 
dcrable^powers of description; his 
style is seldom redundant, and never 
inflated; it i$ sometimes careless, 
and even inaccurate, but its geperal 
features 1 are those of ease amt terse- 
ncss, although it often rises \yitk its 
subject; and, in this description ; of 
great or interesting events, it 'attains 
to a considerable degree of elegance, 
and is sometimes vigorous ana eney- 
J$. Jlpril, 1824. 


getic. Where the political preju- 
dices of the author do not interfere, 
he always displays strict imparti- 
ality ; and where his mind and feel- 
ings are not tinged by this political 
bias, his pages invariably display a 
philanthropy and high tone of re- 
fined feelings. It appears to us that 
the author is sometimes too negli- 
gent, of minor facts, by which 
several of Ids descriptions are al- 
most unintelligible to those who 
have not some previous knowledge 
of the subject. We have already 
animadverted upon the authors 
rather fastidious regard to the sen- 
sitive feelings of those brother of- 
ficers who, in the day of trial, were 
“ weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” Captain Brenton, and 
all other historians of contemporary 
events, should merge every conside- 
ration in the great duty of making 
truth paramount and inflexible ; and 
lie should never forget that, in the 
present state of English society, the 
rigid and unyielding justice of the 
press is the great stimulant to the 
zeal and fidelity of the public ser- 
vants, whilst it forms the only check 
upon the numberless derelictions 
from propriety, which, in the aggre- 
gate, are destructive to the public, 
although individually they are with- 
out the reach of positive laws. In 
our mixture of censure and appro- 
bation, we trust we have ourselves 
evinced a spirit of strict impartiali- 
ty, and ive can, with rigid justice, 
conclude our labours by bearing' 
testimony to Captain Brenton’** 
having produced a work replete with 
amusement and with useful infor- 
mation. 

The; Bachelor’s Wife, a Selection 
(/curious and interesting Extracts, 
icith cursory Observations . By 
John Halt, Esq. Oliver and 
Boyd. Edinburgh, 1824. Svo. pp. 
>44 f. 

We find in this compilation a very 
pleasant melange, hut very badly 
served up, and laid before us with- 
out order or regularity. The viands 
are . good, but the cookery is by no 
' means to our taste, being deficient 
both in piquancy and flavour. Mr. 
Halt haslong been known to the 
literary world! as the, writer of un : , 
acted, and," we fear we may say, un- 
read tragedies ; if, however, he has 
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been ambitious of building Ins fume 
on these productions, he must by 
this time be, fully convinced of the 
instability of the basis. Indeed it 
would appear, that liis mind is com- 
pletely satisfied on the subject, for 
years have now elapsed since we 
have had the last drama from his 
pen. But though he has given up 
the writing of tragedies, he has by 
no means abandoned the pursuit of 
hitlers. On the contrary, failure in 
one line has only served to urge his 
utility in several others. Various 
and versatile in the use of his goose- 
quill, ho has turned it to almost 
every subject, realizing, in one re- 
spect, what Johnson say a of Gold- 
smith, u He has left no species of 
writing untouched we wish, for 
Mr. Halt’s salve, we ronld add the 
other member of the sentence, “and 
none that he has touched, unadorned 
by liis pen.** This, however, we 
cannot do, for none of hi s numerous 
works rise above the standard of 
mediocrity, and many of them arc 
below it. * He is one of those writers 
who have more talent than genius, 
more perseverance than judgment, 
more industry than aptitude. £oiue 
novels which' he has written arc not 
without merit, but it is not of a very 
high character ; and he is rather a 
successful imitator than a bold, ori- 
ginal aspirant. * 

Before we proceed more in detail 
in our notice of the present work, it 
may be necessary to say a few words 
respecting compilations generally. 
That they are both useful and in- 
structive, when judiciously executed, 
every man will admit ; and though 
his task, ho wove r well sicco no p i i sh ed , 
will rarely entitle the compiler to 
any great celebrity, it still may 
raise him to a respectable footing, 
and give a distinctive value to the 
work itself. The principal merit of 
compilations of this description is, 
that they afford a portion of inte- 
resting information upon a multipli- 
city of interesting subjects. The 
general reader may, through this 
medium, easily make himself ac- 
quainted with the style, tone and 
spirit of various authors, that would 
otherwise have lain beyond his 
reach; and being provided with 
specimens illustrative of their re- 
spective merits, he may thus be ena- 
bled to form a more accurate esti- 


mate of the claims of each, as tried 
by the standard of excellence . Ano- 
ther advantage attending compila- 
tions is, that they frequently become 
the repertories of fugitive pieces, 
which, though of intrinsic value, are 
too often disregarded, merely be- 
cause they are evanescent. In* fact, 
there is no department connected 
with letters, in which the judicious 
compiler may not make himself emi- 
nently useful; and the Than who 
with patient industry plods over 
musty tomes, worm-eaten volumes, 
and long neglected pamphlets, for 
the purpose of rescuing their merits 
from oblivion, deserves well of every 
friend to literature. Nor ought his 
labours to pass unrewarded. lie 
spares both our time and trouble, 
hv facilitating our researches, and 
bringing before us, in a collected 
form, many passages whirl), without 
his exertions, we should have some 
difficulty in, exploring. He intro- 
duces us to authors with whom we 
were previously quite unacquainted ; 
and leads us to a better appreciation 
of those with whom we had already 
been familiar. 

Among the many compilations 
which have-rccently found their way 
into the reading world, the “ Scrap- 
Book,” by M’c Diuvmid, is gene* 
rally allowed to hold the most dis- 
tinguished place. The select ion r . 
are made with taste and due disrri 
min.ition; nor is there any thing 
affected in the introduction or ar- 
rangement. The plan adopted by 
Mr. Halt is altogether different, but. 
far less successful ; for its details 
are entirely out of keeping with the 
design. Ambitious of originality, 
he attempts the elucidation of liis 
exeerpla in a sort of colloquial chit- 
chat, which often transcends extra- 
vagance, or degenerates into absur- 
dity. His work, we ard ready to 
admit, is an essentially useful due; 
yet, to the reader of taste, it must 
appear exceptionable In many re- 
spects. He is aware that objections 
may be made to the title he has 
chosen, for he tells ns as much in 
his preface ; but the title- is not 
more paradoxical than the union to 
which it . alludes Is - preposterous. 
v Who is the mm sposa whom lie has 
selected :for his Bachelor? Our 
readers will lw somewhat startled, 
when we tell them that she is no 
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other than that antiquated virgin 
Kgeria, wh6sc mystic intimacy with 
Numa Pompiiius forms so interest- 
ing a legend in the records of classic 
lore. It appears, however, accord- 
ing to Mr. Galt, that the nymph 
defies the influence of time, and, 
gifted with immortality, we find her 
still the same, after the long lapse 
of so many centuries — the “ fault- 
less, the evir-placcnt, evcr-pleasant 
Kgeria,” Gat where is it supposed 
the happy pair take up their abode? 
in ••tlicr words, where do we find 
them spending the honcy-xncon ? 
Is it in some sequestered vale, 
through which a crystal streamlet 
“ dimpling winds along ?’* Is it in 
the bosom of some grove, where the 
“ solemn stillness” of eve is inter- 
rupted unly by the plaintive song ot 
the nightingale ? Is it on th » mar- 
gin of souk* limpid lake, where all 
around is sublime and romantic; 
where nature, in happy contrast, 
presents innumerable objects which 
challenge admiration; where every 
scene is framrhfc with rare delights, 
and where all the finer sympathies 
arc awakened to ecstasy? Alas.! 
gentle reader! Mr. Gaft provides 
for them no retreat, either rural or 
romantic, but sets them down (can 
you believe it?) in Taper Buildings 
in the Temple. Way, more ; he re- 
presents his Bachelor as a sort of 
person not very fastidious, either in 
the selection ot his company, or his 
places of resort ; for he describes 
him as having come home one night 
to his Egeriu, (what must she have 
thought of him ?) after having taken 
his "chop and nip of Burton at 
Otfley's.” Wlnt! a man, after mud- 
dling at a tavern, returns home fo 
hold converse with an etherial 

S h, befumed with tobacco and 
ing narcotics ! ! ! Was ever 
suclf a conception formed in the 
cranium of any man less extrava- 
gant in his conceptions than Mr. 
Galt? 

Hut, to be plain, all this is in the 
very worst taste. Surely Mr. Galt 
might have much better introduced 
his extracts, and delivered his opi- 
nions upon them inhis own proper 
person, than under the assumed cna- 
ractor of the u Bachelor : M ’ nor 
need he have imagined the iden- 
tity of such ;i being as Bgfcriii, in 
order to represent ' attributes ami 


emotions which are common to every 
lover of literature. It was not ne- 
cessary for his purpose to personify 
the ruling impulse of his own mind, 
hut originality was to be attempted, 
no matter at what expense. Thus 
it is, that his outlandish allegory 
serves only to disfigure the work, 
and diminish the effect of the in- 
struction which it is intended to 
convey. But, though the plan is 
had, vet the materials selected are 
excellent, and would please the 
more, if put together without the 
rhetorical affectation which charac- 
terizes the introductory passages. 

The compiler has gleaned from 
the works of dead as well as of living 
authors ; from works long neglect- 
ed, or but little known; fiom 
works intended for posterity or only 
for the passing day; while his cata- 
logue includes poets, orators, states- 
men, philosophers, dramatists, es- 
sayists, tourists, with the several 
other generic designations of the 
numerous species which are to he 
found in the vast, world of letters. 
As a faVourable specimen of Mr. 
Galt’s style, we quote the following 
passage. The Bachelor and hi.s 
Nymph are discussing the merits of 
Southey’s “ Roderick.” 

“ No writer of the present day f , ’ > 
observed Lgeria, turning over the 
leaves of Southey’s 6 Roderick, tub 
LA&T OF THE Goths,' us it lay iu her 
lap, “ lias written more of what 1 won I (5 
cull respectable poetry, than the Poet 
Laureate, lie has, 1 acknowledge, 
produced several passages of great 
beauty and magnificence, but none 
which cau justly be called truly sub- 
lime or pathetic. Ho ranks high iu 
the estimation of the world, and de- 
servedly so, as a man of genius ; and, 
perhaps, in point of industry, he is not 
inferior, neither ill constancy of appli- 
cation, nor in productive power, to the 
greatest of his contemporaries. But 
the whole of his lays and lucubrations 
bear an ini press of art and authorship 
which will ever keep them out of the 
first class. He has ease, undoubtedly, 
and wonderful facility, hut he has little 
of that natural vivacity which enchants 
the attention. One never forgets, in 
reading the works of this clever and 
ingenious persou, that one has a book 
in one's hand, nor that it is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Southey; yet in lift* 
works there in no great degree of uiuu- 
merisut, aud really very little egotism, 
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although I believe few authors of our 
time have been more charged with the 
latter fault. 

u This Poem is decidedly his best, 
but those who delight in the wild aud 
wonderful will’ prefer Thalaba. It has 
more of talent than of genius ; more 
of reflection tliau perception ; juster 
notions, both of adventure and of situa- 
tion, than any other of his epics ; but 
still, like them all, it faiis to reach the 
heart, and though it pleases, never ele- 
vates the mind. The defect is undoubt- 
edly owing to some lack both of power 
and of taste. Mr. Southey cogitates 
himself into a state of poetical excite- 
ment, hut he seems to he rarely touch- 
ed with the fine phrenzy of the poet. 
He conceives his works according to 
certain predetermined principles, and 
is seldom inspired with the creative 
energy that calls forth those startling 
and glorious emanations, which at once 
make life felt and beauty visible. He 
has capacity and means to build a py- 
ramid, but the little entaglio of Gray's 
Elegy is more valuable than all this 
great tumulus to the memory of the 
Jast of the Goths; — still the volume 
contains many splendid and beautiful 
passages, which, when first seen, afford 
a very high degree of pleasure.” 

We must, on the part of Mr. 
Lindley Murray, protest against 
some instances of bad grammar 
which are to be found in Mr. Galt’s 
erratic introductions. The Bache- 
lor projects a tour to Scotland, and 
wishes his Nymph to accompany 
him in a steam packet; blit she 
dreads the perils of the voyage, and 
would fain proceed by any other 
mode of conveyance. Mr. Galt is 
altogether regardless of the true 
construction of words in describing 
her expostulation on the occasion. 
“The Nymph, however, pled, not 
only her feminine timidity against 
all the agencies of fire and water, 
but contended that the state of the 
machinery in those sort of vessels 
was still in so rude a condition, that 
no person of a true philosophical 
mind would risk himself in them.” 

Wc have only one other observa- 
tion to make with respect to this 
volume, which is, that, if it cannot 
add to whatever degree of literary 
reputation Mr. Galt inay have ac- 
quired, will still furnish a convin- 
cing test of his industry. 


Journal of Military and Political 
Events in Spain during the last 
Twelve Months. By Count Pec- 
cliio. Ff'ith some Introductory 
Remarks on the Present Crisis . — 
By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. Lon- 
don : Whittaker, 1824. 8vo. up. 

m. 

Tins is a brief but spirited nar- 
rative of the late events in Spain,— 
events that have terminated in the 
total overthrow of that impracti- 
cable form of government which the 
Cortes had established. Mr. Bla- 
uire, who lias written the intro- 
uction, has, for some time past, 
made himself conspicuous as the 
chivalrous supporter of certain po- 
litical principles, which, whether 
right or wrong, it is notour purpose 
to enquire, lie has been sent to 
Greece in the character of delegate 
from the Greek Committee, and we 
presume that most of our readers 
must have seen the report he made 
on his return, as it was published in 
the different newspapers. 

Oil looking over his “ Introduc- 
tory Remarks, ” wc perceive that he 
inveighs, with all the warmth of a 
artisan, against the policy adopted 
y the British Cabinet during the 
late unequal contest between Piiinci; 
and Spain. That policy, howcvei, 
has completely satisfied the country, 
and secured to those who adopted 
it increased strength, as well as in 
creased confidence. We disclaim any 
intention of entering the arena ol 
politics, either as the abettors or op- 
ponents of ministers; but we should 
feel it an injustice to them, not to 
acknowledge that, in our opinion, 
the course they pursued was the 
only one which the true interests of 
the country could have directed them 
to follow. Persons, however, like 
Mr. Blaquiere, with over-heated ima- 
ginations, and extravagant notions 
of liberty, pay little regard to pru- 
dential maxims, and are reckless of 
plunging a whole nation in war, 
provided some favourite system of 
national regeneration can be effected 
by it, 

.But our business is not with spe- 
culative opinions so much as with 
positive facts, as they come before 
us in ati authenticated form, and we 
shall, therefore, abstain from further 
commentary on Mr* Blajiuicre’s po- 
litics, That geutleman is the trails- 
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lator of Count Pccchio’s work, and 
in that capacity has acquitted hiin- 
sedf in a very creditable manner,-— 
embodying 1 , so far as the genius of 
both languages would admit, the 
full force and spirit of the original. 
He informs us that he regards the 
Count as “ one of the best living 
writers of his country;” and judg- 
ing of his powers, oven through the 
medium of a. translation, we find no 
reason to question the justness of so 
flattering a tribute. Being obliged 
to 11 v as"an exile from Italy, his na- 
tive land, in consequence of the part 
he had taken in the notable revolu- 
tion of 1821, Count Pccchio sought 
an asylum in Spain, where he was 
hospitably received by the leading 
inen among the Constitutionalists. 
He was admitted to the private 
friendship of Ballasteros, with whom 
he lived on terms of the closest in- 
timacy, and he speaks of him, in his 
now stigmatized character, with 
strong emotions of sensibility. The 
passage is pregnant with feeling, 
lie thus expresses himself in the 
preface : — 

u After thirty years of a chivalrous 
life, this officer has fallen from the pin- 
nacle of honour into the infamy of 
treason. 12 very body knows that when, 
on his reaching Granada, Cadiz stretch- 
ed out her hands to him as her libe- 
rator, he submitted to the* Madrid Ke- 
geitcy ; thus laying down at the feet of 
tyranny the sword he had received to 
defend freedom. Until now 1 had 
thought the simultaneous assassination 
of cue’s country, and an honoured 
name, impossible. So strong were the 
ties of friendship which for two years 
bound uie to this warrior, that, while 
honour obliges me to dissolve it for 
ever, 1 feel myself constrained to es- 
teem him still in the memory of his 
former virtues.” 

The journal has all the desultory 
abruptness peculiar to productions 
of that character, but it is written 
with force and elegance ; and 
though the author’s judgment is too 
often influenced by his political pre- 
judices, yet there are many instances 
in which he forgets the partisan, 
and speaks of men and things just 
as he finds thojn. Pithy ana perti- 
nent in all, Jus observations* he 
never wastes words upon an Jr sub- 
ject; and hi '-whatever he touches, 
ho uniformly.", shews the hand of a 


master. At the same time, with his 
great powers of discrimination and 
the facilities he had of obtaining 
correct information upon facts and 
circumstances, a much more com- 
plete work might have been ex- 
pected from his graphic pen. He 
passes with inconceivable rapidity 
from one sketch to another, and 
gives to each a tone of decisive 
character. His style, however, is 
rather too epigrammatic, and in his 
efforts at conciseness lie frequently 
advances opinions without stating 
his reasons for them, giving to his 
readers more credit for divination 
than many of them have a right to 
claim. Jirtvis esse laboro , ob sc urns 
Jio . The following sentence will il- 
lustrate the comment. “ If our 
country is personified, it runs the 
risk of losing its immortality, 
the deities of Homer lost their in- 
vulnerability when they assumed the 
human form.” Jlis occasional stric- 
tures ori the two popular factions 
that contended for power at the 
time, arc pointed and just. It is 
quite clear that Spain, divided as 
she then was, between liberals and 
royalists, must have become an easy 
conquest to the French arms; but 
her fall was accelerated by the mis- 
conduct of those who at first had 
been the most active in vindicating 
her freedom. The jealous rivalship 
that exists between the Communeros 
and the Masons served to neutralize 
the energies of the Government, 
while it hastened the defection of 
the three principal military com- 
manders, and left the country open 
to the French and the Trappist. — 
Tho ministers in whose hands the 
revolutionary cause was finally lost, 
are described by Count Pccchio as 
men of knowledge and experience, 
but wanting two essential qualities, 
firmness and promptitude. 

“ No previous ministry assumed (be 
reins of power with so much popular 
favour, or such an advantageous opi- 
nion in its behalf. Lopez Banos, al- 
ready an officer of artillery, in addi- 
tion to his having co-operated in the 
revolution of 1820, enjoyed the hope 
of being Commander-in-chief in Na- 
varre, which place he filled sodn after. 
Casco had been a lawyer before the 
revolution, an active deputy in the first 
Cortes, a violent speaker, and volun- 
. leer in the militia; lie was numbered 
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among the most ardent of the liberal 
party. Badillo, a highly respectable 
advocate of Cadiz, also an ultra-libe- 
ral, had in the last Cortes courageously 
applauded and supported the revolt of 
Cadiz and Seville against the minister 
FeHu>. Navarro, who had once been a 
professor of law in Valencia, emigrated 
during the six years of despotism 
formed at the school of misfortune and 
persecution, he was esteemed as the most 
enthusiastic jacobin of Spain. Capaz,onc 
of tlic most expert officers in the navy, 
was also the oldest and most iufluen 
tial among the masons. San Miguel, a 
captain in the army, the companion of 
Riego in the revolution, a good writer, 
editor of the most prudent and least 
partial journal of the capital, appeared 
to unite in himself all the qualities of a 
minister of state in a new government 
leaning to democracy. Who therefore 
would not have confided the helm of 
the revolution to men who could hope 
neither for celebrity nor safety, except 
through its prosperous issue ? 

But scarcely were they seated in 
the ministerial benches, than they ap- 
peared to be feeized by a spell, showing 
the same torpor and drowsiness of 
which their predecessors had been al- 
ready accused. It might, therefore, 
be said of them, that they would have 
been thought worthy of the ministry 
if they had never been ministers . 1 . 1 

' To those who still feel an interest 
in the fate and fortunes of Spain, 
the volume now before us cannot 
fail to be acceptable. For our own 
part, we are anxious to dismiss a 
subject which induces so many pain- 
ful reflections : and least of all, can 
we think of descanting on tire poli- 
tical distractions of a nation plunged 
into anarchy by the extremes both 
of popular and arbitrary sway. 

Private Correspondence of William 
Cowper, Esq. with several of his 
most intimate Friends, now first 
published , from the Originals hi 
the Possession of his Kinsman , 
John Johnson, LL.D., Rector of 
Yaxham with fVelbornc , in Nor- 
folk. London: Colburn, 1824. 

. 8 vo. 2 vols. 

WjahaYC he^e a voluminous corres- 
ondence by an author of celebrity, 
at sve doubt very much 'whether 
the |cve rend editor, in giving it to 
the public, lias duly consulted the 
literary reputation of. his deceased 
kinsman. . It seems that? the whole 
of the letters con taiued in the two. 


volumes had been originally sub- 
mitted to the “ selecting Hand*’ of 
Mr. Hayley, the biographer of 
Oowper 5 but that gentleman, in the 
exercise of a correct judgment, 
thought it right to suppress a great 
many of them, particularly those 
that* were of a lively and playful 
description. l)r. Johnson (let not 
our readers mistake him for the 
colossusoflexicography)endeavours 
to account for the suppression from 
this cause, and also from the cir- 
cumstance of its being necessary to 
limit the admission of letters mto 
Mr. Hayley \s work, " lest the nar- 
rative should he overborne l>y I he 
epistolary part of his publication." 
The latter motive is feasible enough, 
but the former appears futile and 
absurd. We cannot for a moment 
suppose that the most fastidious 
censor would suppress Use letter ol' 
a poet who is often playful in verse, 
merely because they happened to be 
of a “ lively description . 11 No, we 
rather believe the biographer felt 
with us, that, in several of them, 
ease had degenerated into lined lev: 
indifference.^* familiar expression into 
puerility, and playful humour into 
silliness. 1 lence he suppressed them, 
and, as we think, very properly* 
In our opinion, too, f)r. Johnson 
ought to have followed his example, 
and, as the kinsman of Oowper, lm 
should have been the more cautiou* 
how he gave publicity to the ema- 
nations of a diseased mind. It 
would appear, however, that before, 
he sent the letters to press, he hud 
first taken the opinion of a reverend 
gentleman whom he considers “ one 
of the best judges of composition 
that this country has to boast . 11 That 
gentleman, the *Rev» Robert Hall, of 
Leicester, pronounces a most extra- 
vagant eulogium upon them, and 
even docs not hesitate toviay that 
he considers “the letters of Mr. 
Cowper as the finest specimen of 
the epistolary style in our lan- 
guage.” Such an opinion from such 
an authority , is of course quito suf- 
ficient with the editor, and hq de- 
cid^s it once on favouring the lite- 
rary world with a pair of octavos. 

Now, W*th all due deference 1o 
the ta$tc aha acumen of our Leicester 
AtticUSi we must say tbai*we think 
him egreglously mistaken'- in the 
estimate he has formed of Cuwper’s 
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epistolary style. We cannot forget 
that the letters of Pope, Swift, Ad- 
dison, Lady Mary Wortlcy Mon- 
tague, and many others, are still 
extant, and not only challenge com- 
petition with any which the author 
of The Task was ever capable of 
writing, but serve by contrast to 
render the inferiority of the latter 
more apparent. In these celebrated 
models we have unaffected ease, wit, 
spirit, and lively humour, with the 
most happy adaptation of the lan- 
gun 4 *o to the subject matter, and a 
polished elegance that gives a dis- 
tinctive cbaim to the whole. It is 
far otherwise with Cowper; for, 
though his letters are written in a 
smooth and pleasing manner, yet 
they are too often deficient in 
strength and spirit, nor do they fix 
the attention with any degree of 
peculiar earnestness. We find, after 
we have read them, that they have 
left no strong impression on the. 
mind, and the terms in which they 
are conceived are not always con- 
sistent with the nature of the sub- 
ject. Freedom, ease, and simpli- 
city. though essential requisites in 
the formation of a perfect epistolary 
style, should still not be carried too 
far ; and if we discover in the prose 
of Cowper many of the faults of 
Wordsworth’s verse, wc cannot help 
saying that we are quite as little 
disposed to admire the one as the 
other. 

It is somewhat singular that the 
deep gloom which overshadowed all 
iWpers days and rendered him 
miserable throngh life, while it gave 
to many of his literary effusions a 
marked* and melancholy character, is 
attributed, by the editor, not to a 
moral, but to a physical cause. Dr. 
Johnson says, that* in early life, his 
amiable kinsman, having improperly 
checked au erysipelatous complaint 
of the face, brought on an excess 
of hypochondriacal affection, from 
which he never after recovered. To 
this he refers all that melancholy and 
dark despair which, to the mind of 
the unhappy Cowper, . made thh 
world a wilderness, and denied. Ml 
hope of salvation in the next. , The 
editor farther observes, that so ter- 
rible an aberration of intellect has 
been erroneously ascribed to his re- 
ligious opinions, and not to the true 
cause hero stated. Hut, however 


this may be, it is certain that ihe 
effects of it were hut too painfully 
felt; and what man of soul or 
sympathy ran take up the letters 
now before us, and not feci deeply 
for the afflicted individual who wrote 
them, while passing in occasional 
transition from sprightliness to sor- 
row, from gaiety to gloom ? 

It is not, perhaps, altogether fair 
to apply the strict rules of criticism 
to the wii tings of such a man, yet 
the writings of no man have been 
more strictly criticised. The merits 
of his poetical works have been 
examined with minute precision, and 
the opinions pronounced in favour 
of them are, we think, too exagge- 
rated for a just appreciation. It is 
true that, regarded as a poet, Cowper 
must always hold a distinguished 
place among the poets of liis coun- 
jjfy; but that he is entitled to the 
rank which some of his more partial 
admirers have assigned to him, we 
can never bring ourselves to .admit. 
His muse scarcely cverattempts a 
bold and daring flight, nor does she 
display any of that vivid a visanimu 
which constitutes the very soul and 
spirit of poetry. The strain in which 
she sings is always smooth and 
equable, never irregularly grand. 
There arc, we allow', numberless 
passages in the translation of Homer 
which might he adduced as splendid 
exceptions : but here it should be 
remcmbcicd, that Homer furnished 
the ideas, and we are now consider- 
ing Cowper as an original poet. It 
may, however, b'e answered, that 
upon this principle Pope did not 
rise to the sublime, though his trans- 
lation of the Iliad stands unrivalled; 
We contend that Pope needed not 
his version of the Iliad to establish 
liis fame as a poet of the very first 
order. His Rape of the Lock would 
alone have done if, had he never 
Written any thing else. The spirit 
Stnd originality which pervade that 
inimitable poem, are in vain sought 
for in The TaSkoi Cowper, though 
the latter production is considered 
by many persons a master-piece in 
its way. Yet, with every disposi- 
tion to concede to it all the praise it 
deserves, we cannot find in il that 
tran'srendent excellence which so 
miny of our critical brethren have 
discovered. It treats of familiar 
subjects in easy verse, and without 
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evincing any greater powers of in- 
vention on the part of tlie poet than 
might be expected from a man less 
gifted with poetic genius. , How 
different is it with The Rape of the 
Lock , where a new creation is 
brought into existence, not so much 
to accomplish, as to enhance the 
object which the poet has in view. 
But wc must not carry this compa- 
rison farther; for our’busincss now 
is not with t'owpor as a poet, but as 
a prose writer. The following let- 
ter, written in one of his most 
melancholy moods, is painfully in- 
teresting : — 

To the Rev* John Newton . 

July 12, 1780. 

My dear Friend, — Such nights as 
I frequently spend, are but a miserable 
prelude to the succeeding day, and in- 
dispose me above all things to the bu- 
siness of writing. -Yet with a pen in 
my hand, if I am able to write at itlI,TT 
find myself gradually relieved ; and as 
I am glad of any employment that may 
serve to engage my attention, so especi- 
ally l am pleased with an opportunity of 
conversing with you, though it be but 
upon paper. This occupation above 
all others assists me in that self-decep- 
tion to which I am indebted for all the 
little comfort I enjoy ; things seem to 
be as they were, and I almost forget 
(hat they never can be so again. 

We are both obliged to you for a 

sight of Mr. *s letter. The friendly 

and obliging manner of it will much 
enhance the difficulty of answering if. 

1 think I can see plainly, that, though 
lie does not hope for your applause, he 
would gladly escape yotir censure. He 
seems to approach you smoothly and 
softly, and to take you gently by the 
hand, as if he bespoke your lenity, and . 
entreated you at least to spare him. 
You have such skill in the management 
of your pen, that I doubt not you will 
be able to send him a balmy reproof 
that shall give him no reason to com- 
plain of a broken. head. How delusive 
is the wildest speculation when pur- 
sued with eagerness, and nourished 
with such arguments as the perverted 
ingenuity of such a mind as his can 
easily furnish ! Judgment fails asleep 
upon the bench, while imagination, 
like a smug, pert counsellor, stands 
chattering at the bar, and with a deal 
of due-spun, enchanting sophistry, car- 
ried ill before him. , 

m had strength of mind, I have opt 
strength of body for the (ask whf&h, 
you say, some would impose upon me. 

I cannot bear much thinking. The 


meshes of that, fine net-work, the brain, 
are composed of such mere spinners* 
threads in me, that when a long thought 
findsMts way into them, it buzzes, and 
twangs, and bustles about at such a 
rate as seems to threaten the whole 
contexture. No— I must needs refer 
it again to you. 

My euigma will probably find you 
out, aud you wilt find out my enigma 
at some future time. 1 am not in 
a humour to transcribe it now. Indeed 
I \yonder that a sportive thought 
should ever knock at the door of my 
intellects, and still more that it should 
gain admittance. It is as if harlequin 
should intrude himself into the gloomy 
chamber where a corpse is deposited 
in state. His antic gesticulations 
would be unseasonable at any rate, but 
more especially so if they should dis- 
tort the features of the mournful at- 
tendants into laughter. But the mind, 
long wearied with the sameness of a 
’dull, dreary prospect, will gladly fix 
its eyes on anything that may make a 
little variety in its contemplations, 
though it were but a kitten playing 
with her tail. 

You would believe, though I did not 
say it at the end of every letter, that 
we remember you and Mrs. Newton 
with the same affection as ever ; but I 
would not therefore excuse myself 
from writing what it gives you plea- 
sure to read. I have often wished 
indeed, when writing to an ordiuary 
correspondent, for the revival of the 
liomaa custom — mlntix at top, and vale 
at bottom. But as the French have 
taught all Europe to cuter a room and 
to leave it with a most ceremonious 
bow, so they have taught us to begin 
and conclude our letters in the same 
manner. However l can say to you, 
Sans ceremonie , 

Adieu, mon ami ! 

W. C. 

It is strange that the malady which 
bewildered the* blind of Cowper, 
could never repress his industry. 
His time, with few intervals of re- 
laxation, was always employed in 
litefary pursuits, and he gave him- 
self up to reading or Writing from 
morning till night. * Nor is it a 
little surprising bow he could give 
so great an air of variety to his mul- 
titudinous letters on common-place 
subjects, considering the secluded 
ltfene led, and the few persons with 
whoib\$*# associated. Though he 
writes constantly to the same in* 
dmdd&ls, and those very limited in 
number, yet there is no monotony 
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in his correspondence, for, whenever 
lie has nothing new to say, lie con- 
trives to give the semblance of no- 
velty to that which ir old. This is 
certainly a happy art, and one in 
which Cowper is* not surpassed by 
any cpistolarian, either ancient or 
modern. It is not, however, suffi- 
cient to redeem the faults on which 
we have found it necessary to animad- 
vert. We can only give, one other 
letter from thisrabundant collection, 
and that we have selected is in 
rhyme, but without any great pre- 
tensions to poetical merit. An 
agreeable sort of' humour, however, 
runs through it; and if the author 
did not confess the fact, we could 
never believe that lie wrote it when 
his brain was suffering under the 
influence of a deep and dark malady. 

To the Rev. William Roll. 

June 22, 1782. 

My dear Fiu end, 

If rending vci>e be your delight, 

T Tis mine as much, or move, to write; 
But what we would, so weak is man, 
Lies oft remote from what we can. 

Vov instance, at this very time, 

I feel a wish, by cheerful rhyme 
To soothe my friend, and, had 1 power, 
To cheat him of au anxious hour ; 

Not meaning (Tor I must confess, 

It were but folly to suppress,) 

His pleasure, or his good alone, 

Hut squinting partly at my own. 

Bui though the sun is flaming high 
r th’ centre of you arefi, the sky, 

And he had ouce (and who but he ?) 

The name for setting genius free ; 

Yet whether poets of past days 
Yielded him undeserved praise, 

And he by no uncommon lot 
Was famed for virtues he had not ; 

Or whether, which is like enough, 

His Highness may have taken liulf, 

So seldom sought wtyh invocation, } 
Since it lws bqen tbejretgning fashion, > 
To disregard his inspiration, ) 

I seem nobrigbter itumy wits, 

For all the radiance he emits, 

Than if 1 saw, thi$ggh midnight 
vapour, 5g£r • ' ' } < 

The glimmVing of a raft king taper 
Oh for a emccedaneum then, : '~ 

T accurate a creeping, pen ! 

Oh for a rdlpy sUfcedadeum, 

Quod caput, cerebrum, ct cranium 
Pondere U beret cxcfco, * ‘ T 

Et roorbe jam caligfftftso] : . v :L 
’Tis here ;; .this oval he* fteH:fiUed , 
With be£t tobacco, finely mill’d, / 
Heats. «jll Aulleyrd’s pretences ... ; \ 
To disengage the encumber’d senses. : 
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Oh Nymph of Transatlantic fame. 
Where’er : thine haunt, wtiate’er thy 
name, 

Whether reposing on the side 
Of Oroonoquo’s spacious tide, 

JJr list’ning with delight not small 
To Niagara’s distant fall, 

’Tis thine to cherish and to feed 
The pungent nose- refreshing weed, 
■Which, whether pulverized it gain 
A speedy passage to the brain, 

Or whether, touch’d with lire, it rise 
In circling eddies to the ekies. 

Does thought more quicken and refine 
Than all the breath of all the Nine— 
Forgive the Bard, if Bard he be, 

Who once too wantonly made free, 

To touch with a satyric wipe 
That symbol of thy power, the pipe; 
So may uo blight infest thy plains, 

And no unreasonable rains, 

And so may smiling Peace once more 
Visit America’s sad ahorc ; 

And thou, secure from nil alarms, 

Of thund’ring. drums, and glitt’riug 
arms, 

Rove uncoiifhicd beneath the shade 
Thy wide expanded leaves have made ; 
So may thy votaries ea crease, 

And fumigation never cease. 

May Newton with renew’d delights 
Perform thine odorif’rous rites, 

While clouds of incense half divine 
Involve thy ^appearing shrine ; 

And so may^inokc-inhaling Bull 
Be always filling, never full. 

vv. c. 

The only remaining observation 
wc have to make, in reference- to 
these letters, is, that the whole of 
them might have been kept from the 
press without any ipjusti.ee to C’ow- 
per\s fame, and many of them should 
never have been published. 

Considerations on the State of the 
Continent since the last General 
Peace ; being an Exposition of 
the Character and Tenets qf the 

S event Political Parties , front 
tevials collected in France , 
Italy y and Switzerland. London : 

_ .182-1. 8vo, I vol. ^ 

T This work is obviously put forth 
in the Vehemence of party spirit, 
though the. author affects imparti- 
ality and broiler ation. His avowed 
pbjqct is to decry all those who are 
not equally prepared with himself 
to ^dmijre that -system of arbitrary 
rujc which how prevails on tho€on- 
tLpent. For, this purpose he' gives 
u^what hh * terms ah ** Essay on 
Liberalism and while he pro- 
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fesses to examine tlie opinions of a 
political sect, the disciples of which 
are to be met with in every country 
in Europe, we find him resorting, 
not to argument, but to invective. 
Though writing in this free country, 
lie dpes not think it prudent to put 
liis name to his hook, and perhaps 
he may have .some substantial rea- 
sons for declining to do so; for 
who can tell but the public an- 
nouncement of his name may easily 
account for his anti-liberal zeal, and 
lessen the weight of his authority as 
a political writer. # In proof of his 
qualifications for the task he lias un- 
dertaken, he informs us that he is 
“ a foreigner and a traveller, and 
has long ami attentively examin- 
ed the tenets and views of the 
different parties that divide the 
Continent.” A foreigner he may 
be, and, perhaps, a traveller too ; 
btlt if he has travelled, lie has al- 
ways taken care never to see any 
thing that could take from the ex- 
cellence of the dominant political 
system, and never to lose sight of 
anything that could serve to render 
still more obnoxious all those who 
are opposed to it. He ought not, 
however, to forget that he is not the 
only man who has travelled on the 
Continent ; ami that where lie has 
only used one eye, others have em- 
ployed two. There are in Europe 
many political peripatetics besides 
himself, ami some infinitely better 
cpialified to form a due estimate 
of political affairs. Ife may have 
traversed the countries between the 
Wolga and the Po, taking France 
in his way; but others have seen 
them likewise, and, without subjec- 
ting themselves to the imputation 
of Liberalism, can boldly affirm that 
it is- not without ample cause that 
Liberals are found in those countries. 

Nothing is more easy, and, at the 
same time, more unbecoming in any 
writer, than gratuitous vituperation ; 
and little credit can be given to the 
statements or opinions of the writer 
who indulges in it. W&r our own 
part, we deprecate, as much as the 
most determined abettors of arbi- 
trary power, the excesses to which 
tlufr French Revolution gave rise; 

are not, therefore, prepated 
to stigmatize, as turbulent ana |)gri- 
ous anarchists, the vast number! of 
enlightened uicn 4 who at this day are 


impatient under the galling yoke of 
despotism. Who can witness the 
terrible tyranny that is exercised by 
the Austrian Government in the 
Italian States, without feeling that 
men must be super-hurnan, if they 
could remain passive under such a 
system ? Oppression generates dis- 
content, and discontent rebellion; but 
is it rebellion to resist, where no law 
is recognised except what emanates 
from capricious power, — a power 
that sets all law and justice at de- 
fiance? If so, the people of Eng- 
land were rebels one hundred and 
thirty-six years ago, when they ac- 
complished an event which forms 
the basis of English freedom at this 
moment. But is it ftot as natural, 
and even more, so, for the Italians 
to wish to free themselves from the 
yoke of a foreign despot, as it was 
for Englishmen to free themselves 
from the tyranny of a native sove- 
reign ? The question needs not to be 
asked : the proposition is self-evi- 
dent. Yet, while the successful 
heroes of the English Revolution 
are immortalized as patriots, for 
having vindicated the liberties of 
their country, the unsuccessful Car- 
bonari of Italy are branded as trai- 
tors for having attempted a similar 
enterprise. Thus it is, that between 
oppression on the one hand, and re- 
sistance on the other, the success of 
either party always decides the me- 
rits of the case, while it terminates 
. the contest. Had James the Second 
been able to rc-asccnd the throne, 
the man who was afterwards the 
hero of Blenheim, and the idol of 
the nation, would, in all probabi- 
lity, have been hanged; and would 
certainly have deserved it for his 
treachery, much more than the un- 
fortunate Rie£6,;who lately expe- 
. rienced that ignominious doom at 
the hands of . Ferdinand*. of Spain. 
It isfquite consistent with absolute 
power, thatjty should be jealous of 
any party iftlbe State that would op- 
pose it ; — bat that {dots and parties 
should be formed against it, when 
carried to exccss, is o iffy the neces- 
sary consequence of tyranny. The 
ahttibr, in dnr opinion, writes 
rattier jfoj* the meridian of Vien- 
ha tha» ; of London; and though 
lie fray do good service to despotic 
governments, he can never expect 
tfiut his doctrines will become p§- 
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pular in any country enjoying* free- 
dom and knowing how to maintain 
it. The following is one of those 
exaggerated pictures of Liberalism 
of which the author furnishes so 
many specimens throughout the 
work : — 

Our liberal reformers want to lead 
the people by theoretical ideas, by 
mathematical calculations ; they forget 
that men have hearts, that their pas- 
sions, if well directed, furnish the surest 
menus of leading them in the path of 
duty, that their feelings arc closely 
allied to early impressions and recol- 
lections, that by destroying the latter 
you lose every hold upon the former, 
that confidence, attachment, and gra- 
titude are the growth of time, and not 
to be commanded by a Liberal decree, 
or a pompous declaration of political 
rights. How was it possible, for in- 
stance, for the French to have any 
veneration for their successive consti- 
tutions, which were abrogated and re- 
newed every other year This want 
of interest in their change of political 
decorations grew with their character, 
and is felt now even after seven years 
of a moderate; peaceful sway. The 
great failing of the modern school of 
politics and philosophy is its hearl less- 
ee ss ; it is deficient in genial wafmth ; 
if it succeed at times to kindle a spark 
of artificial fervour in the bosom of its 
disciples, the flame is but transient, it 
is fed on gross, terrestrial fuel, and con- 
tains no ethereal elements. The great 
masters of the school, those philan- 
thropists, those general lovers of man- 
kind, those friends of the universe, 
loved the unsubstantial offspring of 
their own imagination, but not real 
man, such as he has been placed by 
Providence on this world, with all bis 
imperfections and weaknesses, with all 
bis hopes and fears. No $ their philan- 
thropy was too refitted to embrace pal- 
pable objects, it soared above into 
the cheerless regions of* theory. Was 
Rousseau, were IT Alembert, Diderot, 
Condorcet, Mirabeau, £$> real philttp- 
thropists? Were (hose men philanthro- 
pists, who, la thi* national assembly 
France, sacrificed so lightly pnd with- 
out hesitatimfetlys properties and lives 
of their fm0W-creature& to the adr 
vancement of their mathematical plans 
of regeneration, those* who exclaimed 
PcrUsent les colonies plnt&t^ ja’ • 
principe , those who* asserted that to 
render the French happy they must be 
entirely renovated, all the old establish- 
ments moat be destroyed ; ideas, )aws i 
morals, customs, all must be changed $ 


“ We must,” cried out one of them, 
not a terrorist, but one of the leading 
members of the first assembly, “ we 
must change men, change things, 
change words, destroy all, yes, destroy 
every thing, for every thing must be 
created anew.” And so they did ; 
they destroyed every thing, they de- 
stroyed their countrymen too, partly 
by war and partly by the gnillotino, 
they swept whole generations away ; 
and what was the result? They were 
swept away themselves, without having 
been able to re-coiis true* any thing; 
all their plans vanished one after the 
other, like iC (ho baseless fabric of a 
vision,” leaving room lor others to try 
new experiments. 


Leaves ft om a Journal f or , Sketches 

of Hambies in JVorth Britain and 

Ireland . By Andrew Bigelow. 

Medford, Massachusetts. 

We have read these “Sketches” 
with great and increasing pleasure, 
ami we know of few works of a si- 
milar character executed in a hap- 
pier manner. The style is original, 
chaste, and classical, and the man- 
ner lively, buoyant, and what some 
critics would call “ refreshing.” 
We dare not say whether our ta.de 
is correct or not ; hut this we know 
well, that Mr. Bigelow is a writer 
entirely to our taste. He unites all 
the charms of the modern romantic, 
and of the ancient classical school ; 
and if we can trust to the opinion 
of an ancient, btit .elegant poet, 
when he says, in medio tutissimus 
ibis , we have no hesitation to say, 
that Mr. Bigelow has observed that 
happy medium, ultra , ritraque quos ■ 
non potest con sister c rectum . We 
should wish to make extracts in 
confirmation of our opinion, but our 
limits will not allow us. His “ Ex- 
cursion from Edinburgh to Dublin” 
will bear to be read\>ve$ and over 
again with renewed pleasure and de- 
light. So will also his 14 Tour to 
Loch Katrine, and the Grampians,” 
liis 44 Visit to the Grave of Colonel 
Gardiner,” his ** Pilgrimage to Mel- 
rose anj D ry burgh Abbeys, * * but par#, , 
ticularljr his 44 Day in Lour.” he 
latter is exquisitely romantic; and 
whoever can read it without plea- 
sure can never hope to derive plea- 
sure from works of a descriptive and 
romantic character* . • 
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NBIF EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY of \ BRITISH ARTISTS, (7-V SUFFOLK 
* STREET A 


On entering these rooms, those, 
persons who have been in the habit 
of frequenting the annual Exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy, cannot 
but immediately perceive they arc 
better constructed, better lighted — 
in all respects better adapted to the 
purpose of exhibiting Pictures, and 
other works of art, than those erect- 
ed by Sir William Chamhers. It 
gave us pleasure to, obsevve the 
very convincing evidence of more 
liberality than prevails in those 
saipe Royal Rooms of fifty years’ 
duration. The young artists who 
arc not members of the association, 
as well as their ciders who are, were 
all as busy as bees, revising and 
varnishing their works before the 
rooms were opened to the public 
gaze— an advantage (we esteem it 
to be such to the public, as well as 
to 'the individual painters) which 
the members of the Royal Academy 
meanly deny to all other exhibitors 
than themselves. It is nothing 
more, in fact, than common fairness, 
and we cannot but feel some sur- 
prise, that in half a century the 
lioyal Academicians should not 
have learned to practise more 
liberality. We had promised our- 
selves the further pleasure, that the 
company below— “ on the floor,” as 
Jhe lawyers say — would not be aw- 
nrally overlooked, as at Somerset 
House, by a number of well-dressed 
and well-framed ladies and gentle- 
men from above ; atyl that wo 
should here look freely around at 
an assemblage of visions of art, 
agreeably diversified by moral and 
domestic stories, and' grand and 
beautiful landscapes, without being 
embarrassed by those, daunts which 
caphot but bo felt from the fixed 

S conscious and well-painted 
«. In short, we hadhoped 
ndeed, from flying rumours, 
n taught to expect' — to see 
just noyjhorc Portraits than might 
'serve , to relieve attention, and Wy 
/Hi© ^excited interest. But in this 
we wer$ somewhat disappointed — 


at least in as far as concerns the 
left-hand side of the great room as 
you enter ? where there is quite as 
numerous a proportion of Portraits 
as at Somerset House; but, alas! 
not so well painted. Indeed, the 
whole Exhibition sadly wants weed- 
ing ; and a hundred pictures, at 
least, might be dismissed with ad- 
vantage to the assemblage of the 
present season. The truth is, that 
these spacious rooms are too large 
to begin with : at least, we acknow- 
ledge for our ourselves so much pe- 
culiarity of taste, that we had rather 
see, now and then, an honest blank 
page in a newspaper, or space of 
uncovered wall in an Exhibition- 
room, than have our eyes and atten- 
tion wearied with the trash which 
Editors and managing Committees 
fancy themselves obliged to insert 01 
shew ^up, in order to cover their 
walls,* or fill their daily or weekly 
sheet. We ought, perhaps, to ex- 
cept such violently red walls as 
those of the present rooim, so kill- 
ing to Engravings, and so injurious 
to Pictures. 

However, in a central situation 
on the left-hand side of the great 
room, to which our attention has, 
somewhat unluckily perhaps, been 
..first attracted, it is cheering to find 
the bewitching FFidoiv of Mr. H. 
Richter: — not his widbw, thank 
Ood ; hut “ The fFiddw” of his cre- 
ative fancy anrl pencil — “full and 
round, and fair” as were the' crea- 
tions of Apelles, accoiHing to# a 
verse of purojd friend Mat. Prior. 
Thus picture,* No. 84, “painted for 
W. Chamberlayne, Esq., M.P.,” is 
well calculated for ..me situation . 
whereTve find it, videlicet , the meri- 
dian of an ExhiUition-rpdm ; being 
as replete with rich colour and 
powerful chiairo-scuro, as the hand- 
some wufetv herself is. with joyous 
anticipations. The principal figure 
id this composition is that of a 
Wythe and buxom young widov^ 
ripe for new conquests ; fully draiwy 
ous of obtaining them $ surrounded 
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by the sparkling artillery of the 
toilet, and anticipating the most 
brilliant results. Her assiduous 
waiting-maids are in a state of rapt 
admiration at the superlative charms 
of their mistress, and the expression 
of their countenances is varied with 
much propriety $ the more enraptur- 
ed of the two appearing to be the most 
sincere, and the other somewhat 
more flattering and insidious ; so as 
to lead the spectator to suspect that 
there may, perhaps, be a little rank- 
ling envy about her heart, which 
cannot be thought of the elder 
waiting - maid with the upraised 
hands. But the gay widow herself 
is quite embonpoints and though 
pleased with their compliments, and 
conscious, of course, that they arc 
well-merited, she successfully main* 
tains her due superiority of station 
and manners. We do not at all 
wonder that an M.l\ should be de- 
sirous of possessing such a widow. 
Mr. Richter is always happy in 
the pertinence of his iniiendoes- 
Against the back wall of the cham- 
ber, hangs a copy of Corregio’s 
Cupid preparing his Bow. The 
mischievous deity is evidently pre- 
paring a new bow, the old one 
being broken and cast to the earth : 
while, partly on a tripod table, and 
partly strewed about the fore-ground 
in picturesque confusion, are — to 
use more of the words of Prior — 
liis “ complement of stores,” con- 
sisting of the materials of personal 
decoration, and certain billets-doux 
with appropriate superscriptions ; 
and, mingled with the latter, are, a 
design of a common-place funeral 
monument,* now neglected, “ erect- 
ed by his disconsolate widow,” and 
a verse pensively quoted from 
Young’s Night Thoughts, just as a 
ray of comfort began to dawn over 
' the darkness of disconsolation, 
and, doubtless, a night-thought of 
the widow herself, penned the next 
morning, lest she should forget it 
again— namely, 

“ An anget^arm can't snatch him from 
the grave.'* ", 
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“Ergo, I must get another,” is not 
added, but is more judiciously left 
to be inferred by the imaginative 
spectator. A portrait of a pale and 
squinting lawyer, which hangs 
over the book-case, affords a good 
contrast to the smiling beauty of 
the females. The dowers, trinkets, 
ultra-marine drapery, casket, &c« 
are well introduced, and beautifully 
pencilled : but the left hand of the 
most sincere of the waiting-maids is 
somewhat stiffly drawn. 

On this same left-hand side of the 
room, hangs also one of the best 
whole-length portraits in the pre- 
sent Exhibition. It is from the 
pencil of Mr. Lonsdale, and the 
likeness that of Mr. Justice Hot - 
royd , whose name is not mentioned 
in the catalogue, cither from mo- 
desty on the part of the judge, or 
confidence on that of the artist, who 
scorned to write, “ This is a cock.” 
The truth of the portraiture might 
warrant the latter conclusion, bul 
the former is probably the true, in- 
terpretation of this silence. The 
picture is numbered 113. The 
Judge is represented in his costume 
of scarlet and fur, and as having 
just arisen from his seat, with an 
action that is at once natural, digni- 
fied, and new in pictorial display. 
The whole is painted with consi- 
derable breadth and simplicity of 
style. 

We were here casting about our 
eyes and wending our way in quest 
of some work of the President, 
whose office, as well as whose 
known merits, seemed to claim 
early attention, but were involunta- 
rily stopped at the corner — if cornet 
we might say, where no such rec- 
tangular nook exists — by a per- 
formance which would lm’ve arrest- 
ed the blythfeand hilarious Anacreon 
himself, had he chanced to reel or 
ramble in the same direction. It is 
from the pencil of B. R. IIaydon, 
and is entitled, “Silcntra miojcimted 
and moral) reproving Bacchus and 
Ariadne on their lazy and irregular 
lives,” Flo. l&b By way of making 


* The hint of this ntonmpmn is not imp^lbably taken front the late newspaper 
reports of a trial, between a fair and fickle Vijidow of Guildford, and a miscalcu- 
lating sculptor of that towu, who hud too long delayed the erection of a mown 
meal to the memory of her laic desufy beloved. 
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a linn stand against dissoluteness, 
Silenus appears tQ have staggered 
backwards, till lie has fortunately 
come in contact with the bole of a 
tree, which affords support for him 
and his stammering* argument. He 
aids the moral sentiment which he 
so Strenuously inculcates, by the 
action of his left hand, while with 
his right he habitually brandishes 
his goblet, but, alas ! 

“ sheds the luscious liquor on the 
ground 

Quite heedless . and unconscious of 
the beam that is in his own eye, the 
moralist gravely discourses on the 
mote that is in his ‘brother’s: — at 
least it is obvious that the moral 
lesson of this scriptural parable 
must have been in Mr. 'Haydon’s 
eye, from his well-known scriptural 
H^Mts of study. So devoted a Chris- 
tian would not else have ventured 
among the wild riot of a Bacchana- 
lian forest. And this self-forgetful- 
ness, is the very pith of the ridicule 
which laughs through the picture, 
and the climax of which the painter 
has contrived to enshrine in the 
ripe and voluptuous beauty of 
Ariadne, who kneels jeeringly, and 
with well-assumed obsequiousness, 
before the lecturer, and seems to ad- 
dress him in some such strain as the 
following : — “ Most wise, grave, 
potent, ethical, and inspired Sile- 
nus, we bend in clue homage to thy 
sublime discourse,” &c. &c. Bac- 
chus, meanwhile, full of jocund 
hilarity, and glowing with the glee 
of the moment and the juice of the 
grape, is bending forward, proba- 
bly, for the moment, heedless of his 
Impotent monitor, and, at heart, 
more attentive to the love-darting 
eyes and vermi cl -tinctured lip of 
Ariadne, than to aught else. The 
artist seems, in this part of his 
work, to have accomplished some- 
thing very like a retrospective pur- 
pose. A jovial son of Anacreon 
would almost swear, from seeing the 
jocund party who are assembled, 
the delicious fruits which lie about 
the fairground, and the head-dress 
of||h# heroine of the piece, that Si- 
le ribbed interrupted the jolly god 
whifct singing: 

« Welcome joy, and welcome fee ft, 
Sylvan shout and revelry, 

Tipsey dance and jollity. 


[April, 

Braid your ldcks with rosy twine ; 

Dropping odours, dropping wine j” 

and that the latter waited but the 
downfall of the drunken moralist 
to resume the strain with, 

a Rigour now is gone to bed 5 
And advice with scrupulous head : 

Strict age and sour severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 

We that are of purer fire,” &c. &c. 

Akensidehas enumerated ridicule 
among the pleasures of imagina- 
tion. In the present picture we 
find it far more successfully assimi- 
lated with the rest, than in his justly 
celebrated poem ; for what can be 
more essentially ridiculous than the 
didactic assumptions of a drunkard ? 
or who can read the truly comical 
incongruities in Mr. Haydon’s per- 
formance, without being impressed 
with the truth of this part oi Aken- 
side’s theory, the soundness of which 
some critics have much doubted ? But 
let us not become too metaphysical. 
There is much sylvan beauty distri- 
buted among the Wood-nymphs and 
Bacchantes, though all are kept in 
judicious subservience to the fair 
and voluptuous form of Ariadne 
herself. The Satyrs ami Fauns are^ 
also characteristically introduced, 
anti of well-tanned complexions, yet 
rosy with wine. Auiong the former, 
we are more particularly pleased 
with the expression of a Poussin- 
like nymph who is seen beyond 
Bacchus, her face rather more than 
half over-shadowed ; and another 
who, from behind a tree, is wanton- 
ly about to twitch the vine or ivy- 
leaved head-dress of the sturdy mo* 
ralist, and which, as may be confi- 
dently anticipated, must perforce 
disturb the clear flow of his eloquent 
nrecepts. A little, curly-headcu fel- 
low too, a thirsty soul, who is 
heartily quaffing the nectareous ^ 
juice, and whom, if we mistake ?' 
not, wc have seen before in the 
works of the learned tpalnter above 
mentioned, is Introduced, with good ' 
effect, seated' on the kfelgcs of a 
drowsy son of Auacfeon find, par- 
tially seeiv between the stems of 
tree& in the back ground, a party is 
rlahcifcgtfttbe music of a rnstiepipe 
“ amid the festal-sounding shades,” 
so that the sentiment of Bacchanalian 
enjoyment, as resounding through ' 
the forest, is kept up through the , 
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whole composition~#the sermoniz-' 
in# Silenus having merely collected 
around him a single group of the 
svlvan revellers; and the mind of 
the spectator is thus carried beyond 
the limits of the picture. Wc may 
add that the whole work is conceived 
and executed much in the poetical 
spirit* of the various congenial sub- 
jects which have flowed from the 
pencil of Poussin, and, in some 
few instances* from thafrof Titian, 
although certainly not so elaborate- 
ly finished as either. In fact, the 
style of pencilling which is here 
adopted, seems somewhat too vast 
for the size of the figures and of 
the picture, and looks as if the pain- 
ter was unwilling to disuse those 
larger brushes which he employed 
in his great Altar-pieces of The 
Raining of Lazarils % and Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem . The large 
scale appears to be more congenial 
and commensurate with Mr, Hay- 
don’s powers, and perhaps the tran- 
sition m his practice may have beeu 
too abrupt, from those colossi, to fi- 
gures not above one-twelfth part of 
their dimensions. But this is mere- 
ly a passing conjecture. The nudi- 
ties are here painted with a certain 
rich and juicy pulpiness (most con- 
spicuous in the figure of Ariadne), 
which in modern art is rare, and 
which has been much admired in 
the works of some few of the high- 
ly-esteemed masters of the Italian 
schools. May we say that this pe- 
culiarity appears in the present in- 
stance highly appropriate, as well 
as successfully accomplished, as be- 
ing the presumed, not to say tl^e 
obvious, result of the god-like beve- 
rage of Bacchus and his train? 
And may we pray of our 'dearly-be* 
loved public, that the painter may, 4 
at least in some inferior degree, par- 
ticipate* of this exhilarating and 
soul-stirring liquor? If it be true, 
as Charlotte Smith has sung, that 

M Those paint sorrow best who feel it 
- most.” 

Ah! think«^re Bacchanalians, w lol- 
ling at your jovial boards,” of the 
converse of the proposition, afid let 
not the painter of jdyous hilarity, 
go, as hp has hitherto gone, unre- 
warded by patronage : lot him not 
continue to taste 

— ■■■■ 11 ■ "j of the Inhuman dearth 


Of noble natures ; of the gloomy days • 
Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarken’d 
ways 

Made for our search ing.-—'-- 

We must notf add— not without 
feelings of doubt as well as of reluc- 
tance — that tlie greens and reds, 
which are the prevailing colours in 
this picture, appear, to our eyes, to 
come too abruptly in contact, and 
to want those mutual reflections and 
ameliorations which nature employs, 
if we mistake not, to harmonise her 
colouring. The shadow, for ex- 
ample, which falls from the vine- 
leaves, about the brows of the tipsy 
lecturer, appears to want the neu- 
tral grey that would have been pro- 
duced had Mr. Haydon taken his 
palette-knife and rubbed a little of 
his red and green together. But 
we do not undertake to teach Mr.. 
Haydon : he surely understands 
these matters better than his critics, 
and may, perhaps, tell them to keep 
their grey for their own heads, and 1 
let that of Silenus alone. And truly, 
if this point were to be determined 
by logical deductions, we can antici- 
pate that, perhaps, the dissonant sen- 
timent of a forest carousal may, by 
some persons, be thought to be 
heightened by a corresponding dis- 
sonance of colour, and that this 
harmony of discords is, in fact, a 
bold refinement in art.. We cannot, 
however, have the honour of agree- 
in this. The cold greens, in gene- 
ral, appear to us to want geniality ; 
especially those of the vine-leaves 
when grapes are ripe: so do the 
peeps of sky which are seen between 
the foliage. And — unless our eye- 
sight fails — the drawing of some* of 
the nudities bears not tne stamp o£> ; 
that academical ability for which 
Mr. Haydon obtained and deserved 
credit in his larger works. The left 
arm of Silenus is somewhat gouty, 
(which we suppose is not intended) ; 
and one of the legs of Bacchus, being 
overcharged with muscle, is more 
suited to a Hercules. But, in the 
sun itself there are spots : and we 
are not sure that other and more 
generous critics may not discover, 
in the peculiar mode of treatment 
which is here adopted, an overflow- 
ing fullness existing in the mftid of 
th$ artist — an intoxication, or, ; at 
le&s&.&n Anac$ontic rfcvelry — of the 
pend), connate .with the subject. 
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Not easily diverted from what we which hangs in the great room, 
have seriously purposed, after this The water seems to flow more frec- 
treat from the pencil of JJaydon, ly from his pencil, ami the oil, com- 
we made the best of our way through paratively speaking, to drag. And 
the throng, in quest of an old friend yet, for some reason or other,— con- 
in water-colours, whom we had not liectcd, we suppose, with matrimo- 
secn for several years ; and in an nial sympathies and antipathies, — it 
inner room, intitled the “ South- is far more difficult to get a corn- 
west room,” we arrived at The Fish’- fortablc look at the discordant cou- 
<?!>/, No. 3M). — Those persons who, pie which is here depicted, than at 
reading the Catalogue, may have ex- the pretty Fish-girl. We may be 
pected to see a metropolitaiiFish-girl, dull — or, at least, may not have had 
who has been blest with the benefit our keenest perceptions about us, 
of a Billingsgate education, will be when we came before u Leap-year 
agreeably surprised to find here the Ladies ! or the Bird of Paradise 
innocent daughter of a country fish- but we could not help wishing that 
erman of the sea-coast. The hori- the author of this picture had con- 
zantal line of the sea, a simple cot- descended to bo a little more intelli- 
tage, a few willows, and a rustic gibly witty in announcing its title, 
bridge over a brook, appear in the Without presuming to dictate a title 
distance, and tell this part of the or a motto to Mr. Ileaphy, we should 
maiden's biography. The whole have thought Shcnstone's 
Subject is treated with correspond- “ Ah! love ev’ry hope can inspire: 
jpag simplicity. The girl is holding It banishes wisdom the while ; 
up two inackarcl, a lobster, and a w'ould have suited the subject and 
- turbot, placed on a wicker exhibi- occasion better than Leap-year La- 
tionitray, for the critical inspection dies. But this may be only our own 
of a dowager housewife, who appears want of a pprelicnsioU: Y et we must 
at a window. The whole of these in modesty add, that before we ven- 
lislics, but especially the niackarel, tured to write as jtbove, wc put the 
are most beautifully painted. The question, YVhat is meant by Lcap- 
connoisscur in pictures and in fresh year Ladies ? to two or three of our 
disli, perceives at once that these are intelligent friends, who were not 
fresh, both from a well-trained pen- sufficiently electrified bv it to shew 
cil and from the sea: The dowager, fortl\ any sparks of explication. Is 
a dog at her .door, the fish-basket on it tak n n from any modern comedy 
the ground/ and other appropriate of that title with which we happen 
accompaniments, are kept in due to be unacquainted? But a truce 
subordination to these fish and the . with this title. The proper subject of 
maidenly marketer ; and# here lies this picture is an ill-matchcd modern 
the emphasis of the pictured precept, couple, where, the grey ^nare is evi- 
The girl is dressed with rustic art- deiitly, aud by far, the better horse, 
lessness: the heart's-case floweret JThe wife is rosy and robust, with 
with which she has decked her fair a certain simulating and over-wgen- 
* bosom, is poetically introduced— we ing archness of character, and ex- 
shall not write wittily, because the wit ^pression of countenance; and Is ha- 
of the thought merges in a higher cited in white satin : the husband, 
and purer sentiment, which leads pale, puny, dissatisfied, r£penta»!fc, 
.the eye and the mind upward to and void of energy; a regretting 
that hcart’s-ease, which, as you per- noodle, in short ; cousin-german to 
ceive from the interesting and un- him who figured some years since , 
pretending countenance of its pos- in Hogarth^ Marriagg d-la-Mode . 
gesso r, inhabits thq interior, also, of The latter te amoving a 

a virtuous bosom. The good will Segar, while his w^^who seems a 
be ready to respond, in the language kiud of incipient LadyJPen tjfveazel , 
of Sterne, “ Foul> befal the man is smoking him. Mortified, we 
wnhiOver lays* a snare in its way arelcd tc suspect, by HerextraVa-* 
StTw^evil-minded should leave this gant purchases, and averted from 
ff^Sre with amended morals. her oyer-fondness, the henpecked 

Perhaps Mr. Heaphy is mo^e at husband is but ill able to cbuceal 
home here, and in, water-colours, his disaffection. The* wife,, mean* 
j|pn in* his oil picture, Nor 1^3, while, affects affection, while Jber 
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real affection is for the bird of Para- 
dise in her head-dress, and for the 
new-put clused parrot, which is^per- 
haps, meant for the real bird of the 
matrimonial paradise; and as she 
holds up the latter to be admired, 
she provokingly says to Jerry, 

Let me feel thy heart ; 
Oh ! it beats responsive to my fondest 
wishes ** 

accompanyi ig her wbrds by the ap- 
propriate action, and, if possible, 
still more appropriate physiogno- 
mii il assumption, wherein ivc trace 
a'lmxture of latent archness, of sinis- 
ter purpose, with an assumed sooth- 
ingness* We understand her fond- 
est wishes of the moment to be for 
the possession of the beautiful birds. 
This performance has, altogether, a 
somewhat theatrical ail, ana, but foi 
the dogs, would scenp like a scene 
in a comedy. But there is muih 
good painting about it; and we par- 
ticulaily ad miie the parrot; the 
lady’s hcad-diess, in which the bird 
of paiadise is conspicuous; and her 
own calmly provoking, yet wheed- 
ling, countenance. Untimely, Mu 
Heaphv, her legs are too short. We 
can allow for the amplitude of a 
lap that would have every thing 
thrown into itself, yet, cast but your 
eye upuaids fiom her feet, to that 
partot het di apery which marks the 
place of hci ladyship’s knees. We 
rely that the parties concerned' — 
chicflj the public— -will not be dis- 
pleased with us foi letting stand in 
our columns, the above (in some 
reaper tedifr taken) ci itique on Leap- 
year Ladies, or the Bird of Para- 
4jL*Ci as shewing the genuine im- 
pression which that picture is cal- 
cuktedto make, or, at least, has 
made on an untutored mind alive Vo 
pictorial impressions, but not locally 
acquainted with the painter’s inten- 
tion. It contains, In truth, the re- 
marks of a friend of the present wri- 
ter, of whose assistance he was glad 
to avail Jriffeself, having moie upon 
his hand* at' tikis exhibition ses&n 



year Ladies / an<Lj§ 
that, in tbf fcorth of 
a trite saying, that UUtMlj 
year* which are termed 
the ladies are privileged to cour 
entlemen. xhie Reality 
& M* April* im> ’ 
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the present work in a new point of 
view. The lady in white satin avails 
herself of the valuable though tempo- 
rary license ; and the segar smoker 
is converted into a rich Indian, re- 
turned, climate-worn and sallow, 
from a prosperous voyage; and 
whose heai t, as the fair inamorato 
is willing to pci suade herself, “ beats 
responsive to her fondest wishes.” 
To this a< count the costly articles 
of furniture bear witness, including 
that pertinent inuendo on the man- 
tle-shelf, the squabby Cupid, who, 
while he takes care of time, does not 
forget to tiy the point of his dart — 
a thought woithy of Hogarth him- 
self. The first lesson wc would 
willingly leave behind us heie, is, 
the leflection, how desirable it is 
that pictures, having a story to tell, 
should be so painted and so thought 
of, as to tell the entire Of their 
stories for themselves. The second 
is, perhaps, a coiollary of moie cer- 
tainty and value, via.: thatlfatuie 
affords no foundation for this sub- 
ject. Such an ocomrence never hap- 
pened, and never will happen, ex- 
cepting, it may lie, in some farce on 
the stage. The joke that ladies may 
court during the leap-ycais, must 
have had its oiiginin the met e whim 
of some eccentric humouiist. And 
this conclusion justifies the way in 
which the view of this picture stru« k 
on the oensorium of our coadjutor, 
and in which all female critics, at 
least, will concur. 

Of landscape scenery, the new 
rooms afford a satisfactory display : 
indeed, the present strength of the 
Society tesides in its Landscape 
Painters, and the array of names, 
should they continue together, pro- 
mises a respectable annual succes- 
sion of pictures of this description. 
There is Glover, Nasmyth, Martin, 
Wilson, Holland, Starke, and Lin- 
ton, the seven locks of this newly 
risen Sampson, of which, if they 
were shorn, the Philistines would 
soon be upon them i and there are 
other! of Inferior degree. * * 

Not that we arrf well-pleased with 
Mr. Gbotm't largest work of the 
nfesent season, wmch is nambrngd 
196, and entitled Narcissus* we 
think it far from beingvdae of Ids; 
happiest productions.^* It ft, dni 
trim muoh&too large its sub- 
"'feet! i 


'5*?t! and i#ip$er 


tom in parse. 
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nor veluti in speculum* would serve 
it for a motto ; fbr ttie water is not 
very clear, and the work, large as it 
,is, might, without the least disad- 
vantage, be compressed to the di- 
mensions of a snuff-box. I n dications 
that the picture has been hastily got 
up, are hut too evident. The forms 
of the principal trees, and especially 
of their brandling, are inferior to 
many others from the hand of this 
artist. None of the elegant droop- 
ing dowers which take their name 
from Narcissus, and remind 11 s of 
Ovid, embellish the fore -ground; 
the self-enamoured youth himself is 
not very handsome, and has unluc- 
kily met with a black-eye in his 
forest rambles; and the scene in 
which he is placed is not sufficiently 
sequestered for this classic subject; 
for it is not to be supposed that 
Narcissus was so blindly and stu- 
idly; vain, as to make public exhi- 
ition of himself admiring^ himself, 
as he here seems to do ; nor has Mr. 
Glover the semblance of classic au- 
thority for placing his beautiful 
youth on the borders of an ample 
river or lake, instead of, as the poets 
have represented him, leaning over 
the brink of a fountain in a seclud- 


object. The proper subject of the 
picture is, in fact, a tranquil wood- 
land scene, with water, as viewed to- 
wards the close of day, and the prin- 
cipal object a fine clump of trees. 
Rut no woik of this artist delights 
us more thoroughly than No. 104, 
A favoniite Haunt of Mr . Glover's 
Youth , in he&e*stenkire> This is, 
indeed, a scene well entitled to the 
favour with which it is distinguish- 
ed: worth i hundred such pictmes 
as the Narcissus , in oUr estimation; 
being fine throughout. Here the pain- 
ter reflects what is far better than 
an Arcadian swain, viclelicit, him- 
self. This Leicestershire landscape 
is quite a scene for a pastoral poet 
or painter to linger in. Lofty trees 
of noble forms, and well nourished 
verdure, over -arch a cool forest 
recess, through which winds a clear 
but shallow river, with just such a 
gently flowing motion as serves to 
ripple the reflections of the sylvan 
objects on its banks, and the cattle 
which are passing through, or stand- 
ing to enjoy themselves and chew 
the cud iojhe cool. These cattle 
greatly enrfeh the picture ; and the 
over - shadowed river, uniting its 
shade with the dark verdure of the 


ed recess. The water, however, as 
wo have hinted above, affords him 
no very eligible mirror, and is des- 
titute of that “ crystal marking of 
the trees and sky/’ which the poets 
delight in. A few forms of the 
rocks on the immediate brink are 
reflected, it is true; and Narcissus 
himself, of course; but nothing 
more, althongh the water is unruf- 
fled: not even his dogs, nor his 
hunting spear; which latter, in the 
situation where it is placed , must have 
been seen also reflected in the water. 
Nevertheless, „a mountain on the 
right hand, rocky at its base, and 
rearing its head toward the clouds, 
with some other .hills quite in the 
offskip, are, like Mr, Glover's moun- 
tains in general, very ably painted, 
and the mind's eye wanders about 
them with delight* 

But here another mtom from 
the same pencil^of which we can 
sneak with m most pleasure, 
rSfcm tg Castle* Yorkshire, No. 
IMJfcngs nearly under the Nurds- 
sue* The Castle itself, being on 
* the orytfof a hill attorn* coWfiMew- 
ble^amnro, forms butstsubpfaij^e. 


under-foliage of the trees, forms a 
central mass of clear and deep sha- 
dow which supports all the lights in 
the landscape, and gives a Rem- 
biandt-like effect to the whole per- 
formance* Its colour is rich with- 
out the least intemperance; and the 
whole work worthy of the high re- 
putation for landscape-painting, of 
this much esteemed artist* 

In a situation nearly correspond^ 
ing to this, on the left-hand side off, 
the fire-place* hangs No* 60, a de- 
ltelous landscape from the pencil of 
Mr* Hofland* It i$ a lake and 
mountain scene of a tender charac- 
ter, with a side skreen of trees on 
the right, and a party of anglers 
near the fore-ground 5 and is called, 
in tjbe catalogue* Uttspater* Cum- 
berland* looking Putterdale, 

or Patriek'Stfpfa The sky is CU- 
ceOsntly wMt suited to the idm, 
A broad rtydf sun-light, delicately 
introduced; beams across it, serving 
to Mmim *the lake btdsnr * Vo tell 
thattftjf%lkrofttOon iMtfcgfft,* or 
has Just, passed, and to accent for 
; 8 *e umtS agd^e poet'ffaptrtrous 
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‘•Hail to tbv beams, O Sun! for this 
display. 

It does more: it accounts also for 
the beautiful sky tints which aie re- 
flected on the lake, and which are 
executed, more especially in the 
nearer part, with singular felicity of 
pencilling, and close observation of 
nature’s cunning work, even in her 
evanescent operations. The bright- 
ness of light is here produced, and 
by less obvious means than the vio- 
lent opposing of shade : and the 
cheerful sentiment which plays 
through the whole landscape is 
exhilarating, and will occasion 
many a spectator to reflect how 
sweet it is to wander among the 
charming scenery of Uils water and 
Patterdale. 

Cattle and Figures , by J. Bur- 
net, No. 190, is a very charming 
picture, a sort of British Cuyp; 
consisting of four or five cows, 

n ed with a wind-mill, a boy at 
eld repast, and a milk-maid 
with hey pail. A scanty brook 
trickles along the fore-ground be- 
tween broken banks : a warm light 
catches on the grey clouds, mingles 
gold with the veidure of the grass 
and wild plants which enrich the 
fore-ground, and, in short, agree- 
ably pervades the whole perform- 
ance, which is throughout very pic- 
turesque, and has an excellent effect 
A View near Tunbridge , by P. 
Nasmyth, No. 195, is a landscape 
of great merit but of quite a differ- 
ent cbgrarter from the foregoing. 
It is a fine view into a rich, cul- 
Jtivated country, looking along a 
ftoad deeply engraved with ruts, 
as we see them in thejworks of pome 
of £he Dutch and 1 ftemish paiqters, 
a xul enriched with pebble stones 
and weeds: and the connoisseur 
can scarcely fail to regard with in- 
terest an English landscape treated 
in a style formed on the study of 
those admirable masters, Wynants 
and ptoysoael. To Come to details* 
* the sky cdhiists principally cl grey 
cumulus ploi^^wwa^what 


feature, the trieksorae rumblings of 
a tasteful pencil are every where 
seen ; but tne rectangular forms of 
the rocky passages of road, as we 
find them in the neighbourhood of 
Tunbridge, are preserved with strict 
attention to nature. An uphill lane, 
fenced off with hurdles, leads off to 
the right with good effect, and is 
lost among trees. This, too, is a 
tasteful part of the picture. But 
such objects as hardies tangled with 
brambles and hedge -stakes and 
buns, are always fine when treated 
by the pencil or Mr. Nasmyth. 

The south-east room is very wise- 
ly appropriated to Engravings : a 
peculiar feature of the present Ex- 
hibition, and for the omission of 
which, at Somerset House, the Royal 
Academy should take shame to it- 
self. They well know that it has 
long been a desideratum both to the 
professors of that art and to the pub- 
lic, having been several years ago 
repeatedly solicited ana memori- 
alized upon the subject by Mr. 
Landseer, in a printed paper, which 
we have seen. The room contains 
nearly two hundred historical en- 
gravings and landscapes. Some few 
of the former are large : the major 
part of them are from the elegant 
ourins (as Mr. Dibdin would say) of 
the disciples of the Heath school, 
viz. Engleheart, Robinson, G. 
GorEou&d, and C. Heath. Mr. 
Robinson’s portraits are capital: 
and many of the smaller works, 
book-plates for the embellishment 
of the novels of the Great Unknown 
and the poetry of SitWalter Scott, are 
of great merit. There are also some 
excellent specimens of landscape- 
engraving, by Mr. J. Pye*E.Goob- 
au, G. Cooke, and others ; and 
some stippled prints and Mezzotin- 
toes, by H. Meter, Soriykn, Rey- 
nolds, and Dawk. But the bright 
red wall of this apartment is by no 
moans fit to hang prints against 
The colour employed for this pur- 
pose, should he as negative and quiet 
at possible. We propose to pay atten- 
tion to the bCstO? these Engravings, 
and to the § origgixe and Models of 
the North-east room, in afuture num- 
ber-. observing, as we dcLlhat the 
Exhibition of the SocietjRrf B In*, 
tUh Artists is to. remain open for 


Aban those of Rhysddel, ~ 
a purer atmosphere* vend 
with sgn-ttgktu mm 
oh and character pt 

r trees is thorny* wrote the, 

** and the ramifications arc - ^ 
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the picture-rooms when the throng 
around Mr. Martini Miracle , Mi. 
Heapliy’s Game of Putt, and other 
Works of merit, may be so thinned 
that we can get a comfoi table peep 
at them. At present we have some- 
thing, that will pci haps be allowed 
to be o| more importance to the per- 
manence of the present institution, 
to submit to public attention, and to 
the more especial notice of those ar- 
tists whom it may mote immediately 
concern. 

Concerning the Laws of this In- 
stitution, we wish to offer a few re- 
marks, in the hope that they may 
appear in time to better its condi- 
tion. We did not *print our sti ic- 
tures sooner, that We might not im- 
pede that first natural bubbling up 
of benevolence, which might be ex- 
pected from those good-natured per- 
sons, who, without examination, 
would kindly give the now Society 
credit for having provided an effi- 
cient system of regulations. But 
their public dinner, tbc donations 
they nave received, and the first 
lively muster and display of their 
troops, will dispose them, if we mis- 
take not, toreceive our well-meant ad- 
monitions — for admonish we must — 
without discourtesy, if not with 
smiles. 

Dr. Marshall’s leading aphorism 
to his medical pupils, “ Every thing 
that it is proper should be done, it is 
proper should be done well,’* is well 
worthy of remembrance. Lord Ve- 
rulam, and Sir Walter Scott, unite 
in directing attention , upon all occa- 
sions that are worthy of it, toward 
“ the root of the matter •” the former, 
writing with especial reference to so- 
cial institutions, adds " it is not any 
tampering with the branches, that 
will work their lasting advantage.” 
More recently, v Mr. MrDermot very 

» remarks tha$ J* moral as well 
ysical diseases are more easily 
eradicated in their growth, than after 
they have assimilated with the na- 
tural habits.” Fortified by such 
authorities, we shall probably not be 
reproached with bSng too early, and 
we have above expressed o&t hope 
that tire shall not be too late, with 
Ae attentive examination which our 
regard for its welfare and durabi- 
lity has induced us to bestow on the 
roof of the Society of Afa 


tists; or too strict in the observa- 
tions and suggestions we shftll ven- 
ture to submit respecting those 
“ Laws and Regulations,” as they 
are termed, from which its institutors 
appear to expect its perennial growth. 
It is the sincerity of our good wishes 
that has made us resolve on this pro- 
cedure at the present moment. If, 
therefore, we should M rebuke and 
chasten those whom we love,” it must 
be taken irt good part. Nor is this 
preliminary expression of our hopes 
and fears, with rcgaid to the time 
of our strictures, without founda- 
tion in the acts of the Society. 
W“e regret to observe that the 
hasty and ill concocted pages which 
have been put into our bands, 
under the above title, are written 
as if they were unalterable as the 
ancient laws of the Medcs and Per- 
sians. Evident as we shall prove to 
be the thoughtless haste and incon- 
sistency of the compilation, the com- 
pilers nave instructed their secretary 
to advertise that the Society is “ fi- 
nally established:” but they must 
assuredly rescind some of their laws ; 
alter others ; and revise and digest 
the whole code, before permanency 
and prosperity can await their pro- 
ceedings, and the sooner this is doner 
the better. 

It argues a lamentable deficiency 
of philosophical principle, that these 
compilers, legislators, or institutors, 
do not Come forward and say. Be- 
hold a better constituted society of 
artists than the Royal 4tedemy: 
but they say — Behold a belter exhi- 
bition-room, (as if the Royal Aca* 
demy were not rich enough to have « 
larger and better room also, whenever 
they think proper). And we scarce- 
ly know what radical consciousness 
of defect, or what palpable insensibi- 
lity to the claims of Art, it does not 
argue, that they do not even seem 
to think of setting forth a superior 
code of laws, as the legitimate and 
true point of attraction, to others ; 
but, like housewives who would be 1 
thrifty, they &thibit— eight uest- 
eggsi 1* selected,’* they say, “ from 
upwAm ot thirty.” very sure wc 
are tf&t ^ofni of the eight gen- 
tlemen names are thus enti- 
cingly exhibited— and Mr. Richter 
for onc—-caiHiot have considered 
tins code of laiftt if he has even* 
looked at them, or m 
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find any thing so egregious there*, 
as we ifcall presently proceed to 
point out. We do not mean to begin 
with law or regulation the first, and 
so proceed regulatly through the 
pamphlet ; tor it is pioceeding thus, 
at the occasional suggestion proba- 
bly of different legislators, as might 
thoughts have glittered in their 
several fancies, that has led to the 
heterogeneous mass which we con- 
template with so little satisfaction ; 
but we shall endeavour to place 
their incompatibilities in such appo- 
sition as ue think can scarcely tail 
to strike even the unwary. At 
the same time, we hope not only 
to convince, but to merit the 
grateful acknowledgments of, those 
whose haste and incompetcncy have 
led to the errors which we depiecate. 
Nor, if wc were without the further 
hope of benehtting art and the pub- 
lic, should we waste on this society, 
notwithstanding our personal re- 
gard for many of its members, the 
two most precious things in the 
world, namely, time and attention ; 
or vainly seek to occupy the time 
and attention of others. 

And first, concerning the* wit- 
lessness of supeifiuous bondage : 
in order to guard those youthful 
gudgeons of merit in the Fine Arts, 
whose honourable ardours, in the 
pursuit of favourable notice and 
adequate reward, might render them 
reckless, or whose confidence might 
render them unsuspicious, that there 
is a Rirbjr hook — <juite a gratuitous 
one — witnlfi the glittering bait. 

gentle swains,— be undeceiv'd ; 
Know, one false step is ne’er retriev’d. 

And be with caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wand ’ring eyes 
And heedless hearts, is Wofthful prize; 
v Nor dll that glitters, gold. 

* i ‘ 

u Any member who why leave the 
> Society, on any pretence 'whatever, 
shall forfeit the sum of one hundred 
pounds , (p* \3.) why so — mes- 
sieurs legislators ? why should such 
bitter fruit be expected ever, to grow 
on your tree of knowing* ? or prhy 
should you anticipate that ybur 
paradise wUJ be invaded by so tnu^n < 
evil* p fo make retirement from its 
< blissful* ^feats, a thing for honest 
<.men to apprehend?, Why set out 
with contemplating the possibility 
♦ of. such ait event? Have you aK 


ready discovered yourselves to be 
foxes who have lost their tails ? 

“ Every member , on his admission 
to the Society t shall pay ten pounds," 
(p. 14). 100 10=110. jfut let us 

turn to p. 20 : perhaps we may there 
discover an answer to some of the 
above queries. « If amf member 
shall , by improper conduct , become 
obnoxious to the Society , he may be 
expelled by a majority , consisting of 
three fourths oj the members present 
at a general meeting , to be decided 
by ballot ; but such expulsion shall 
not , in any nay, exonerate h\m fom 
the payment of the sum oj out hun- 
dred pounds, befoi e stipulated to be 
paid on any member's quitting the 
Society !" So that, if the acting 
managers should be hard driven for 
a thousand pounds or so, to make 
good their payments, it is but ex- 
pelling ten or a dozen of their sixty 
members, and they will get it ; at 
the same time exchanging so many 
obnoxious members, foi others better 
qualified, or more stream-going and 
ti actable, who may be waiting for 
vacancies. A wise provision, truly : 
and a most undeniable inference — 
not so intended, perhaps, yet a ne- 
cessary corollary. And unless they 
esteemed this brass-headed nail to 
be driven quite in the right place, 
why did they clench it in another 
page, in the following positive and 
tyrannical terms. “ Any member 
who may be expelled by the Society, 
shall be subject to the same penalty as 
members who withdraw themselves" 
Can such laws as these remain 
among the statutes of a Society of 
British artists? Can they be de- 
vised by the same men who are m> 
anxious to tell you, in evCry cata- 
logue and in every nevvspapei, that 
“ the regulations are upon the most 
liberal principles t Really, gentle- 
men, whbh we refiect on the lovely 
’nature, and the benevolent and pa- 
triotic properties, of the Fine Arts; 

“ and when we think of tho wide dif- 
ference between legislating for the 
repression of crime, hnd for the ad- 
vancement and rewgyd of merit,— 
we are obliged ourselves to repress 
the epithet to which the proposer qf 
such laws, on such an occasion, ap- 
pears justly to have entitled himself. 

. Our leading and houest wondei upon 
this Occasion is, to find artists, who 
have their being* 4 
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in the administration of pleasurable 
stimuli to the moralities of other 
men, preparing, and seeming to pre- 
fer, painful stimuli for themselves. 
Our artistical chivalry cannot but 
feel affronted at the proceedings of 
these recreant knights of the S. B. A. 
Let those among them who proposed, 
or Who advocated, or who are now 
prepared to vindicate, such miserably 
discourteous and compulsive laws as 
these and the following, stand forth, 
and meet our heartfelt defiance. 

Jn the next place — though this is 
of small comparative importance, 
further than as it may serve to shew 
the narrow spirit that has presided 
at their meetings-— why should they 
legislate that no man shall enter the 
exhibition-rootns .of the Society of 
British Artists on Sundays? Are 
the Puritans to lord it again ? “ The 
exhibition-rooms of the Society (say 
they in p. 14) shall not be used on 
Sundays on any pretence whatever” 
Is this sapient Taw intended to incite 
many to desire to go, in future, where 
few hare hitherto manifested any 
desire to go ? Or is immorality and 
irreligion intended to be displayed 
on their walls? If the latter (of 
which we see no evidence in their 
present exhibition), it were surely 
better to exclude such pictures, than 
to close so inexorably the temple of 
Art, as though it were avowedly 
hostile to those of Christianity. — 
Were it not that the Pharisees are, 
on other occasions, so disgustingly 
servile, one might suppose that this 
silly Sunday law was made at the 
Royal Family, since they have been, 
far more than the inferior classes, in 
the habit of visiting public exhibi- 
tions on Sundaysy for good and ob- 
vious reasons. The proposer of it, 
however, is probably fop proposer 
also of those painful and compulsory 
laws to whidi wo have already ob- 
jected, and of others which ordain 
forfeitures for non-attendance, &c. 
If B^r. Prentis should ever engrave 
his picture, now exhibiting at the 
British Institution, of the Puritan 
hanging bis C^t for killing a Mouse 
on a Sunday, we earnestly recom- 
mend him to dedicate the print to the 
aforesaid proposer. But to proceed. 

“ The Society shall consist of sixty 
members* vis.tiurty-jfivjs Fainter ^ 
six Seqlptors, seven Architect s* , a od 
Twxnv* ? „|Riy, 


, (April, 

from this time to the end of time, 
shall the Society consist of sixty ? 
Why should it do so now? Is sixty 
the exact number that conduces to 

f ublicgood, more than any other ? 
f it be, why, by what rule of public 
utility, should the painters qi that 
sixty, so far out-number the pro- 
fessors of any other art— -and, in- 
deed, out-number the professors of 
the other three arts, when taken 
together f These respective num- 
bers, if founded in aught else than 
an existing majority and an existing 
esprit de corps among the painting 
members, must be supposed to bear 
reference to the relative importance 
in which the Arts are severally held 
in the public estimation, or to the 
public demands for their produc- 
tions. Now, we do not think that 
the arithmetic here runs parallel to 
the fact, either at the present time, 
or that it is likely to do so at any 
future time. But no reason is of- 
fered, nor can any be given, if we 
rightly ween, way these numbers 
should at all times bear the same re- 
lations ; or in favour of the aggre- 
gate of si xty,'— since the future state 
of society is as a dead wall to us. 
Sixty members would appoar too 
many at present, because more than 
can be round of adequate merit, 
unless the R. A. *$ might be expected 
to quit their spheres; and is perhaps 
too few for the future. 

But we meant to abstain, for the 
present, from this sort of discussion; 
and probably we are .dwelling too 
long on details, seeing tbit time and 
space do not allow us to proved 
thus through the code. The consi- 
deration of the last-mentioned law 
(which stands first in the pamphlet 
of the Society) brings us within 
sight of the grand defect of the 
whole. The reader remembers that, 
in the outset of these remark*, we 
professed obedience to certain pro*, 
cepts originating with highly ve- 
nerated authorities* which directed 
critical attention, towards the root 
of improvable social institutions* and 
directed ft during the earlier stages 
ait their growth. We have since 
b'eeo'digffag downwards* with our 
best horticultural hopes and^eans 
of irrigation and mafiure*' arid n$$,, 
alas l that the $. B» A. hto'beenput 
into the earth like the Fjrench trees 
of Liberty, and has m #oot. Per-'*' 
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haps a more pertinent figure might ever to keep in view, and never to 
have been adopted here; perhaps, part, should be determined to be ru li- 
the word Constitution, so often in mo utility, in so far as that object 
men *8 mouths, so seldom in their may be promoted in Great Britain by 
hearts and understandings, may to the cultivation of the Arts of Sculps 
some minds express our meaning ture, Architecture , Painting, En- 
fetter. Every reader will take his graving , Chasing , and of any and 
choice.. We only want to be rightly every other art or arts , at once 
understood ; and most metaphysical manual , intellectual and imitative , 
terms, we know, are metaphors more that may now be knotvn and prac- 
or less in disgufo'S as that sublime Used, or hereafter be invented : — at 
science is generally treated oft We least, we see no satisfactory reason 
mean, in fine, that wc discover, in why this latter provision should not 
these laws of the S. B. A., no grand be liberally made, but are aware 
animating first principle, and no that others may entertain a different 
aim at any nobler purpose than may opinion, and we have no wish to be 
be supposed to govern an assembly dogmatical. Suppose all this bad 
of ware-shewing money-getters, of happened, in the present case, and 
narrow views, met for a selfish and it follows that the Association of 
present purpose merely. Now, all British Artists would have possessed 
public institutions of Art and Sci- an animating and expansive prin- 
ence should, in the very elements of ciple, that must grow with the 
their first existence, be indissolubly future growth of society, as a test 
connected with the advancement of whereby to try the validity— that 
national intellect, and the general is to say, the conduciveness to the 
march of mind. ends proposed, of any and every 

Does any reader imagine we are law that might afterwards be sug- 
getting rhapsodical here ? Let us gested. Now there are, as we ven- 
dcscend, then, to the terra-Jirma of ture to pronounce, several of their 
practical test. Let it be imagined laws that will not abide this test, 
that, when the founders of a Society and particularly that leading one 
of British Artists met together, for which we have mentioned last. But 
the purpose of forming a permanent we have written to the very hot- 
association, some one had proposed, tom of our April ink-horn — and, 
that they should, in the first instance, for the present, shall merely re- 
declare their object, or purpose, mark, in conclusion, that, in the 
This proposal, simple as it is, would newspaper reports of the opening- 
probably have led to some discus- dinner and its solemnities, we oo- 
sion, because, while the more mer- serve Mr. Heaphy, the President, is 
cenary members had said, “ Why, made to say, among other things, 
to sell our Works, to be sure, and 41 the Society has triumphed over 
get as much money as we can;” all opposition,” which is quite a 
ottos, would have felt shame at premature and gratuitous assertion ; 
tm idea, and would have replied, and, in fact* mere pomp of words,” 
u Nfo : this is not a thing to be pub- What opposition has it encountered ? 
Italy stated; nor is it more than a What opposition was such a pHtpos^ 
secondary object Our primary pur- likely to encounter ? What opposi* 
pOse, as professors of liberal arts, \\an could it encounter— unless from 
midst be, both ostensibly and really, the most silly and unreflecting, over 
the advancement of those arts, as whom it is equally silly to talk of 
connected with that of society it- triumphing — until that whereon the 
Self.” And in this' sentiment the .Institution must rest— (if it rest at 
money-getting must have merged, ail)— be promulgated and known— 
Let us further suppose thakjtbisdta* namely* its laws and regulations? 
cussion had suited in ,%res 0 luti oh, None WoUldoppose the purpose of 
that the germinating fir stj^ an institunon ; >,but many, for 

^e palladium from which theaforfc? 1 the Sake of that excellent purpose, 
said founder**: and thosowlmmigiit wtll opport she illiberal, injudicious, 
subsequently -become inefficient means, whereby it Is at\ 

and did bind themselves to each others tempted 'to 'carry it info. effect. 
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king's theatre , 


Thr pledge so liberally given at the 
commencement of the opera season, 
that the public should be regaled with 
a constant succession of excellence and 
novelty, bus not been redeemed. Ros- 
sini's Zcimira is the ouly new piece 
which has been produced. II Barbicre 
di Seviglta , the work of Rossini, 
with which we were previously well 
acquainted ; 11 Fanatico per la Mu- 
sica, the composition of Mayer, but 
altered by Rosrini ; and lastly, Ric- 
ciardo c Z or aide, another of Rossini's 
operas, which was brought out in June 
last, and now revived such, is the 
list of operas performed since the 
opening of this theatre. With respect 
to the new performers, there has been 
little of novelty, and less of excellence. 
The best singers at the theatre are 
those whom we have beard long before 
the present management* To the 
opera of Ricciardo e Z or aide , the town 
are not strangers. Rut, though all 
its great features are retained, yet 
certain transpositions of scenes have 
been made, and some alterations, by 
the omission of particular passages and 
the insertion of new ones, have been 
effected, which render the plot more 
intelligible, and add to the general 
interest of the opera. Garcia, as 
Ago) ante , the hero of the piece, ex- 
pressed all the passions of the African 
eonqueror with a force aud energy 
befitting one of the fiery « children of 
the Sun.” The trio, Sara Valma de- 
lusa schermita , in which ho took a 
most prominent part, was cncpred. 


It is, perhaps, the boldest and most 
characteristic composition in the ope- 
ra; and was, unquestionably, the finest 
effort of the evening. Curioui, whose 
sweetness of voice and delicacy of 
taste are perfectly suited to the per- 
sonation of love-loro swains, sang the 
airs allotted to Ricciardo very plea- 
singly. The latter part of the duo 
between him, and Madame C. Rossini, 
“ Proteggi amore was expressively 
sung, and was very loudly encored. 
Madame Colbrand Rossini appeared as 
Zoraide. She has succeeded Campo- 
rest* in the character, and unfortu- 
nately her powers arc not calculated 
to make us forget those of her prede- 
cessor. She got through the part ic- 
, spectably, giving us an idea not of pre- 
sent but of past excellence.^ Tro/a 
fuil. Signor France&chi, another of 
the uovcltics, personated the Fiench 
Ambassador in a very ludicrous style. 
For the purpose of contrast, and for 
this purpose only, Signor Fiancesuhi 
may be useful. Porto, as Ircano 9 had 
not much to do; his deep and sono- 
rous voice was heard to great advan- 
tage in the air u JOunquc inrano i 
porigli c la morlc ” Madame Veelcia 
su stained the part of Zomira ; her per- 
formance was pleasing. A great deal 
of attention has bceu paid to the sce- 
nery and decorations of the opera, and 
much pains have been bestowed on 
the chorusses. One of them, sccndi 
piopigio, a chorus at a distance, is re- 
markably soft and expieftive ; it was 
finely sung. The oper&'fettt off well. 


&RUR.Y LANE THEATRE, 


Am Oratorio , founded on the Mes- 
siah of Pope, entitled the Prophecy , 
has been performed at this theatre, 
and was received and repeated with 
deserved applause. The author, Mr. 
Wade, certainly possesses a musical 
genius in a very eminent degree, and 
must excite tbi admiration of every 
lover of sacred and sublime music. 
Few subjects afford better materials 
for an Oratorio than Pope’s JMpsifab 5 
but it is the man of genius ehly that 
cam turn these materials to good ad- 
vantage. The vocal and instrumental’ 
pftttf -of this piece are interwoven with 
nomuch intricacy, but at the same time 
with so much freedom, uniformity and 
J ease, that the consummate skill and 
direction of a master is visibly in 


1 1 

every movement. There is a richness 
in bis moloriy, of the most pleasing 
and enchanting description, and a 
grandeur and sublimity in k his more 
lofty conceptions, which Handel him- 
self would not .hesitate to admire, and 
would no doubt be proud to acknow- 
ledge. Where,* in compositions of this 
kind, there is room (or originality, he 
is perfectly original 5 and, though ap- 
parently of, the school of Mosarf/he 
bids fm to. become the head of a 
school of his own; His chorusses have 
. if grand a$»d powerful effect, not only 
tm these’ who are altogether unac- 
quainted with the chorusses of Handel, 
but even on all those who are most in- 
timately acquainted with the beauties 
and the powers of that great master 
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The last chorus of the Oratorio of the 
Prophecy has not only the merit of 
being perfectly original, without any 
resemblance whatever to the other 
chorusscs on the same or similar sub* 
jects ; but of being also of a very mag- 
nificent and sublime order. The suc- 
cess which this Oratorio has met with, 
can be no small source of gratification 
to the author, and is no bad test of the 
improving taste of the public. 

There has been little of novelty at 
this theatre since our hist report, ex- 
cept, indeed, the appearance of Kean 
in the character of the Stranger : a 
character which, of all others, is per- 
haps the least suited to his genius. 
This he must have been well aware of 
himself, before he attempted it. The 
manager, who required him to perform 
it, must also have been well aware of 
his inability, to give it any effect ; and 
the audience who went to witness him 
in this character, could have but little 
hopes .of his success. Why then, it 
may be asked, did he appear in it ? 
Why, for no other reason in the world 
than for that of the novelty of the 
thing. To see a man of such cele- 
brity as Kean fail in a character in 
which others of far less pretensions 
have succeeded, was sufficient to ex- 
cite the curiosity of all the lovers of 
the stage, and consequently to bring a 
crowded audience. We cannot, how- 
ever, sufficiently condemn the practice 
of throwing away the time and talents 
of Kean, or indeed of any performer, 
on characters which are altogether 
unsuitable to their genius and manner 
of acting. When we go to the theatre 
to see Kean, it is not to see himself 
personally, but to witness the exercise 
of his transcendent talents. Surely 
then it is not in the character of the 
Stranger that he can display these 
talents. It is too tame, formal, grave 


and reserved, for the tiro, energy, and 
hursts of impetuous passion and feeling 
which characterize the performances 
of Kean, where passion and feeling 
are the prominent features of the cha- 
racters whom he personates. We can 
see, therefore, no reason why he 
should appear in any character which 
is not suited to his genius, except it 
be merely for the novelty of the thing ; 
and if this be once admitted a suffi- 
cient reason, a rcasou to be acted upon, 
we see no reason why Liston, with his 
comical phiz, should not be announced 
in some of the future bills to appear as 
Richard, Macbeth, Othello, or Hamlet : 
and if he he, we have not the least 
doubt of his bringing crowded houses, 
for such is the power of “ sovereign 
curiosity.” As such a proceeding, 
however, would he contrary to good 
taste and good sense, we trust the 
name of Kean will never again appear 
iu the character of the Stranger or 
in any other similar character. 

An after-piece, entitled Zoroaster , 
or the Spirit of the Star , has been 
lately got up here, and Mas well re- 
ceived ; but the scenery, and one or 
two processions, are its greatest merit, 
as, indeed, is generally the case with 
all such pieces, the performance being 
solely intended for the purpose of in- 
troducing the scenes. Some very taste- 
ful architectural scenes, painted by 
Hoherts , succeeded in obtaining much 
applause; but the Magic Palace and 
the Hall of Pleasure, especially the 
latter, by Gcbir, was more successful. 
A series of moving Eastern and Euro- 
pean scenes, by Stanfield , carried away 
the palm from all the competitors. It 
was impossible to view them without 
feelings of delight miftgled with admi- 
ration for the genius which produced 
them. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


A bolyday afterpiece, called Spirits 
of the Moon y is the only uovelty got up 
lately at this theatre ; and as they arc 
generally things of no meaning, and 
consequently of little interest to the 
thinking part of maokind, we are not 
inclined to say much about the merit 
or demerit of such performances. The 
scene of this piece lies in Egypt,- aud, 
Miss Love, in the person of an ex- 
iled prince, Is the most interesting cha- 
racter. We confess, however, that 
although we are always pleased to see 
Miss Love in any character she at- 
tempts, and perhaps a little displeased 
and disappointed in not seeing her, 
E. M. April , im. 


we did not feci much pleasure in her 
chaructcr of the exiled piiuce. Wc 
do not believe that a male character 
suits her figure. Miss Tree, in male 
attire, is no longer a woman ; but Miss 
Love is a woman, however she may at- 
tire herself in male apparel. We, for 
our parts, would never wish to see her 
in such attire again. The piece went 
off with the usual applause, and pos- 
sesses as much merit as other pieces of 
the kind, and as much ridiculous ab- 
surdity. The scenery is grand and 
expensive, and this, if not every thing, 
is the safeguard of afterpieces. 

Z 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


The tenor of political affairs on the 
Continent still continues unvarying' and 
equable, nor lias any tiling occurred 
during the last month which is likely 
to disturb the existing* repose. The 
different Powers, though presenting, 
with respect to each other, a formi- 
dable array of military force, appear 
still agreed in one common object, that 
of preserving the general tranquillity, 
and not puttering any partial interests 
to commit them iu hostilities. 

AH the late accounts from Spain 
represent that unfortunate country as 
in a most deplorable state. Anarchy, 
outrage, pillage, and persecution* pre- 
vail in every quarter ; and now that 
Ferdinand is restored to the plenitude 
of arbitrary power, the Constitution- 
alists are marked out as victims by a 
besotted rabble, and, in many instances, 
not so.much for their principles as for 
their property. At Cordova, and other 
places, the most dreadful excesses have 
been committed by those . who call 
themselves cxaltados in royalism,— 
wretches composed of the very lowest 
orders of the community, and whose 
fanatical fury is quite in character with 
the spirit of the existing government. 
It appears that, in some quarters, the 
Constitutionalists have been obliged to 
take up arms ill their own defence ; 
and they are found traversing the 
country in detached parties, outlawed 
as banditti, and stigmatized as traitors. 
Thus has the invasion of the French, so 
far from restoring order and tranquilli- 
ty, perpetuated discord and civil war. 
What the result of such a state of 
things will be, it is impossible to con- 
jecture ; but one inference is obvious, 
that it must lead to the total destruc- 
tion of national industry, and conse- 
quently destroy the only means by 
which any nation can ever prosper. 
Ferdinand, it seems, is inexorable in 
bis determination not to recognise the 
debt incurred by the Constitutional- 
ists ; but, unless be does so, he must 
in effect declare bis kingdom bankrupt, 
for nothing short of national bank- 
ruptcy could justify so gross a breach 
of public faith. He may, it is true, 
raise a. loan or two for bis temporary 
emergencies; and it appears he has 
recently induced a French capitalist 
to advance him money t but, in a na- 
tional point of view, thecredit of Spain 
. is lost for ever, should the infatuated 
f inally who directs her dismal destinies, 
still obstinately persist in the perverse 
resolution he has formed. . Every thing 


seems to indicate that the Court of 
Madrid has now completely abandoned 
the idea of au allied expedition for the 
conquest of the colonies. The unequi- 
vocal language of the Earl of Liver- 
pool and Mr. Cauning, could not be 
misunderstood, and the power of Great 
Britain to act with promptitude and 
effect, was as little to be doubted. 
Accordingly, both Ferdinand and his 
ministry have now recourse to the 
only expedient which, in their opinion* 
promises the least hope*of recovering 
possessions that are actually loBt to 
Spain for ever. They seek by bribery 
and intrigue to divide the insurgents 
among themselves; and this policy 
they Hunk, backed by the existing 
Spanish force, and whatever supplies 
the mother country can send out,’ may 
ultimately accomplish the purpose. 
The hope, however, is altogether de- 
lusive, for the incousiderable number 
of Spanish troops now in the Colonies 
cannot be depended upon, since they 
arc known to have pledged themselves 
to the constitutional 'system which 
Ferdinand, by inviting foreign invaders, 
has entirely overthrown. Peru is the 
only part of South America where the 
Spaniards have any thing like a ral- 
lying point, but their two leaders, 
Cautcrac and La Serna, are professed 
Constitutionalists, and it is not pro- 
bable that they will continue to sup- 
port that tyranny abroad, which they 
could not endure at home. Indeed, it 
appears, from recent accounts, that 
the ultra-marine Spanish army has 
already pulled down the insignia of 
Ferdinand, and hoisted life colours of 
the nation ; thus identifying itself 
with the nation, and not with its worth- 
less monarch. But, even though i| 
should remain faithful to the cause 
of Spain, still its efforts must prove 
unavailing against the bold operations 
of Bolivar; who has taken the field 
with the determination to prove him* 
self worthy the title of tl Libcrtador,*V 
or Liberator, which he has already ac- 
quired by his prowess and patriotism. 

' In the mean time, Columbian stock has 
risen in the London market, within 
the last months to au extraordinary 
degr$|| and contractors have been 
vying with each other to secure the, 
late loan. In Mexico, the affairs of 
. tbo pow government are beginning to 
aiatime, & rinore settled appearance, 
and the prompt energy ot the Con-* 
. gress has succeeded in suppressing a 
revolt which threatened the general 
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welfare of the Republic. The British 
Consul has been very favourably re- 
ceived there, and liis presence is ex- 
pected to do much towards allaying 
discontents and reconciling conflicting 
interests. 

The cause of the Greeks gains ground 
daily,’ and every fresh arrival from the 
iWorcu brings an account of fresh suc- 
cesses gained over their ruthless ene- 
mics^i It is now considered almost 
certain that our Cabinet is resolved to 
adopt a different and more favourable 
Hue of policy in relation to this long 
oppressed and long suffering people. 
Jealousy of the vast territorial power 
of Russia has hitherto tauglvt England 
to regard the Turkish possessions in 
Europe as a bulwark essentially ne- 


cessary for the defence of her own 
dominions in the East ; but sbe now 
sees that the freedom of regenerated 
Greece is perfectly compatible with 
her best interests, while it is loudly 
called for by the voice of humanity. 

With respect to our domestic affairs, 
the most prominent feature in them, at 
present, is the rage for new projects 
and new loans; which pervades the 
whole country, and seems to have 
turned people's heads quite giddy. 
Never, since the memorable epoch of 
the South-Sea Scheme, has the mania 
been so endemic. There is not a 
capitalist or money-lender alt over the 
empire, that is not infected with it, 
and where it will end no' man can 
foresee. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Italian Interpreter, consisting of 
Copious and Familiar Conversations, 
on subjects of general interest and 
utility, together with a complete Vo- 
cabulary in English and Kalian; to 
which is added, in a separate column, 
the exact Mode of Pronunciation, on a 
plan eminently calculated to facilitate 
the acquisition of the Italian Language. 
By S. A. Bernardo. Neat Pocket Vo- 
lume, 6s. (id. half bound. 

Arithmetical Tables, by the late W. 
Butler, Pith edition. 18mo. 8d. stitched. 

The Old English Drama, No. II. 
containing — The Ball, a Comedy, by 
G. Chapman and J, Shirley, crown 8vo. 
*2s. Gd. demy Svo. 4s. 

Much to Blame, a Tale, by a cele- 
brated Author, in 3 vols. 12mo. II. Is. 

A Table of the Comparative Heights 
of the Principal Mountains in the 
* World, above the level of the Sea ; 
fthewiug also the Altitudes of the most 
remarkable Towns, & c, with the Passes 
of the Alps. Price 2s, 6d. By James 
Wyld, Geographer to the King, &c. 

A Table of the Comparative Lengths 
of the Principal Rivera in the World, 
from their respective sources to the 
sea. Price 2». 6d. By James Wyld, 
Geographer to the King, &c. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. * 
Mr. Jennings, who recently published 
Doctor Mcyrick’s splendid volume* on 
Antlent Armour, has in the press a 
neW ’Work on European Scenery, by 
Capt. Batty of the Grenadier Guard^ 
It will comprise a selection of Sixty or 
the most picturesque Views on the 
Rhine and Maine, in Belgium aud in 
Holland, and will be published uni- 
formly with his French and German 


Scenery. The first Artists of the Me- 
tropolis having been engaged to en- 
grave the plates, and the most liberal 
plan having been adopted, it is pre- 
sumed ’ that, in poiut of execution, 
this will far surpass his former works. 
The. first number will appear on the 
first of May. 

The Bride of Florence ; a Play, in 
Five Acts: illustrative of the Manners 
of the Middle Ages; with Historical 
Notes, and Minor Poems. By Ran- 
clolph Fitz-Eustacc. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Wc understand that the popular me- 
thod of publishing in Single Sheets 
has been adopted, iu order to furnish 
every Cottage in the Kingdom with a 
Family Bible, containing the autho- 
rized Text, a familiar 'Exposition, and 
Notes on all difficult passages. It is to 
be published in Weekly Numbers and 
Monthly Parts, and to be called the 
Cottage Bible and Family Expositor. 
The first Number was published on 
the 1st of April, and the First Part will 
be ready on the 1st of May. A fine 
Edition is also publishing in Parts. 

The Three Brothers, or The Travels 
and Adventures of the Three Sherleys 
in Persia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c. 
Printed from original MSS. With 
additions and illustrations from very 
rare contemporaneous works, and por- 
traits ' of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, and 
Lady'Slierley. In one volume 9vo. 

. Directions for Studying the Laws of 
England, by Roger North, Youngest 
Brother to Lord Keeper Guildford. 
Now first printed from the Original , 
MS. in the Hargrave Collection. With 
Notes and Illustrations by a Lawyer, 
in afnmU voluhte Svo. 
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UST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To Abraham Henry Chambers, of 
Now Bond-street, Middlesex, esq. for 
his improvements in preparing and pa- 
ving horse and carriage ways. — Dated 
28th February 182 J. — <» months allowed 
to enrol specification. 

To Richard Evans, of Bread-street, 
Cheapside, London, wholesale eoiFee- 
dealer, for his method or process of 
roasting or preparing coffee and other 
vegetable substances, with improve- 
ments in the tnachiuery employed ; such 
process and machinery being also ap- 
plicable to the drying, distillation and 
decomposition of other mineral, vegeta- 
ble and animal substances; together 
with a method of examining and regula- 
ting the process whilst such substances 
are exposed to the operations before 
mentioned. — 28tb Feb. — 6 months. 

To John Gunby, of New Kent Road, 
Surry, sword and gun manufacturer, for 
his process by which a certain material 
is prepared aud rendered a suitable sub- 
stitute for leather.—' 28 Feb. — 0 months. 

To John Christie, of Mark-lane, Lon- 
don, merchant, and Thomas Harper, of 
Tamworth, Staffordshire, merchant, for 
their improved method of combining 
and applying certain kinds of fuel. — 
28th February.— 6 months. 

To William Yetts, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, merchant and ship owner, for 
certain apparatus to be applied to u 
windlass. — 28th February.— 2 months. 

To James Wright Richards, of Caro- 
line-strect, Birmingham, Warwickshire, 
metallic hot-housc maker, for an im- 
proved metallic frame aud Jap applica- 
ble to all hot-houses, green-houses, hor- 
ticultural frames and glasses, skylights 
and other inclined lights aud glasses. 
—28th February.— 0 months.' 

To William Greaves, of Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, merchant, for Certain im- 
provements on, or additions to, harnoss 
principally applicable to carriages 
drawn by one horse.— 28 Feb.— 2 mos. 

To William James, of Westminster, 
Middlesex, laud-agent aud engineer, 
for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of rail and tram roads or ways, 
which rail or tram roads or ways are 
applicable to other useful purposes.— 
28<h February.— 6 mouths. 

To Maurice de Jongh,of Warrington, 
Lancashire, cotton-spin ncr, for bis mode 
of constructing and placing a coke oven 
under or contiguous to steam or other 
boilers, so as to make the* heat arising 
from making coal or other intense com- 
bustion in the said oven subservient to 


the use of the boiler instead of fuel used 
iu the common way, and to exclude 
such heat from the boiler when required 
without detriment to the operations of 
the oven. — 28th. Feb. — 2 months; 

To Charles Bagenell Fleetwood, of 
Parliament-street, Dublin, gent , for his 
liquid and composition for makii^ lea- 
ther and other articles waterproof.— 
28tli February. — 0 months. 

To Joel Spiller, of Chelsea, Middle- 
sex, engineer, for his improvements in 
the machinery to be employed iu the 
working of pumps. — Gth March. — 4 
mouths. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, lace-tnanufacturcr, for his 
method of manufacturing certain parts 
of the machines used in the manufac- 
ture of lace commonly called bobbin- 
wet.— 9th March.— 6 mouths. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, lucc-maniifactuicr, for his im- 
provements in machines now in use for 
the manufacture of lace commonly cal- 
led bobbin-net, and a new method of 
manufacturing certain parts of such 
machines. — 9th March. — f> mouths. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, lace-manufacturer, for his 
economical method of combining ma- 
chinery used in the manufacture of lace, 
in weaving, pnd in spinning, worked 
by power.— 9th March.— G months. 

To William Darker Mosley, in the 
parish of Radford, Nottinghamshire, 
lace-manufacturer, for certain improve- 
ments in the making and working of 
machines used in the manufacture of 
lace cdtamonly called bobbin-net.— 
10th March.— 6. months. 

To William Morley, of Nottingham, 
lacc manufacturer, for bis various im- 
provements in machines or machinery 
now in use for the making lacc or net 
commonly known by the name of bob- 
bin-net.— 15th March.— 6 months. 

To Rupert Kirk, of Osborne-place, 
Whitechapel, dyer, for bis method of 
preparing or manufacturing a certain 
vegetable substance growing in parts 
abroad beyond the seas and imported 
to and used in these kingdoms as a 
dye or v red colouring matter for the 
use of dyers, called Safflower ( Cartha - , 
mu#,) so as more effectually to preserve 
its colouring principle from decay or 
deterioration in its passage from the 
places of its growth to England, and 
other parts of Europe.— 20th March.— 

2 months. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

Fjiom TUESDAY, MARCH <23, 1N*21, to TUESDAY, ARPIL 20, 1824, 

INCLUSIVE. 

Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.R. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners , Hasinghall-strect 
unless otherwise expressed . The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 5 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

J. Henderson, of Bliu-kfrian-rouJ, diaper and W. Phillipn, ot Bristol, linen-draper. 

laoeman __ J. Preen, jun.,ol Woirester, «ilk-incrcer. 

J. I tool oi Rooston. Ynttin*rharu<ihirc, hosier. K. Walts, of Yeovil, Somersetshire, butcher. 

G. Hitchcock, of Leiei ‘■ter, hosier. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson, <i. late of Dalby-tcrrare, Citv-road, 
and ot Maiden-lane, warehuu w cmuii. (Tajloi, 
IM, Rai tholnmowelose. 

Austin, J. Devnopotl, linen diaper. (Church, 
Gioat Jumos-street, Bedford-iow. 

Ausim, W. H. Old Hi oad-sti eet, incieliaut. 
(James, Wai brook. 

Ilottrell, It. Wood-street, Cheapside, merchant. 
(Hutchison. Crmvn-comt, Thieadnecdle-st. 

flui r i'll, W. Wakefield, Yorkshire, men limit. 
(Poljambe ami Dixon, Wakefield. 

lhiniuH', J. jun., West lluttcrwick, Lincoln, 
shite, miller. (Stocker and Dawson, New 
l'am well-court. 

Rmvdcn, T. Stockport, Cheshire, shopkeeper. 
(Tyler, Pump-com t. Temple. 

Harter, J. Poole, timber- merchant, (Holme, 
Frmnptmi, and Lot tin, New- inn. 

Hiiehley, \V. ( heltcnhnin, gioeer, (Clarke, 
Richard*, and Medi .ill, Chancer} -lane. 

It. minster. It. Southend, Essex. druggist. (Tate, 
Keys, and Johnston, Copthall-buildings. 

IJiims, T. W. Stmkpmt, Cheshire, cotton- 
spinner. (Chester, Staple-inn; and Uimm 
ami Hoard man, Manchester. 

Hi ice, E. Ke ward -mill, Somersetshire, miller. 
(Clarke, IlHurds, and Medealf, Chancery- 
lane. 

Bceston, W. Kilburn, scrivener. (Horen and 
Price, Orchard-street. Portman-square. 

Burgess, J. Trowbridge, clothier. (Fisher, 
Liucoln’s-itin-fields. 

Coulson, S FaUgrave, Yorkshire, horse-dealer. 
(Rosser and Son, Elarrlett’s-buil^fngs, Hol- 
horn. 

Claugliton.T. Haydock-lodge, Lanca&lrirc, salt- 
manufacturer. ( Barker, Gray Vinn-Buuarc. 

• Cross, W. Liverpool, currier, (llurd and John- 
son, King’s Heneh-walk, Temple. 

Clark, M. Newmarket Saint Mary, Suffolk, 
tailor. (Isaacsons and Son, Newmarket; 
and Hunt, Survey-street, Strand. 

Crosby, W. My ton, Yorkshire, merchant. 
(Knowles, New- inn. 

Cairo t, J. Shoreditch, draper. (Gates and 
Parrey, Cateaton-street. 

Dowell T. and W. C. Brown, Ironmonger-lane, 
wool and cloth merchants. (Fisher, Buck- 
lersbury. 

Desanges, C. 8. Golden-square, merchant. 
(Hodgson and Burton, Salisbury-st., Strand. 

JShbs, J. B. Minories, jeweller* ("Carr, Hoi- * 
bom-court, GrayVinn. , 

Evans, I). Cannon-street-read, Coromercial- 
road, coal-merchant* (Reardon and Davis, 
C6rbet-court, G racecb urch -street. 

FHhn, J, Liverpool, earthenware-dealer. — 
(Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

.Fox, H. Rotherhithe-road, Surrey, carpenter. 

( ilattenbury, Thomas-strect, Horsleydown. 

Gunther, E. Beaumont-street, Mary-le-bonc, 
hosier. (Ross and Cooke, New-inn. 

Gilpin, J. J. Westbury, Wiltshire, surgeon. 
(Egan and Waterman, Bssex-street, Strand.* 

Gillingham, G. Little Pancras-street, near Tot- 


tenham-conrt-i oad, stone-mason. (Watson 
*<od Son, Itouvorie-stieet. 

Gardner, J. Poulton-hy-the-Snnds, Lancashire, 
grocer. Mop-on, CitHtlc-«trcct, llolhom. 

G illiei t , J . George-t.iue, llutolph-lan*. merchant. 
(llii‘*h, Crown- court, Tlire,i<liieedle.»dreet. 

Hamilton, Cl. F. othenvise S, Joseph, Tliames- 
Mreet, merchant. (James, Walhrook. 

Hawaii, A. Birmingham, blacksmith. (Black, 
ClifTord's-inn. 

Harrison W. and C. New Sleaford, Lincoln- 
shiie, uierehanls. (Lambert, (iray's-inn. 

Hatton, It. and J. Jack-on, • sen., Poultnn- 
with-Fearnhead, Lancashire, soap - boiieix, 
(Taylor ami Jtoscoe, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

Hole, II. Norwich, draper. (Tilleard, Old Jewry. 

Hughes, J.T. High '■tieet, Shoieditch, haber- 
dasher ( Hick noil, Roberts, and RLewitt, Lm- 
coln’s-iun N cw-^quare. 

Holmes, J. Bridge-road, Lambeth, broker. 
(Selby. St. Jnhn-strcet-mad, C’lerkenwell. 

liammond, li. Gicnt Bentley, Essex, innholder. 
(Few, Afhmore, and Hamilton, Hemietta- 
strect, Coveut-gardcn. 

11 agger, J. AJUopp-rncws, Mary-le-bonc. car- 
penter. (Carlon, High-street, Mai y-lc-hone. 

Kent, H. Lawrcnee-lane, commission agent. 
(Jones, Size-lane. 

Lewis, O. T. Ehlcy. Gloucestershire, giocer. 
(Williams and White, LinoolnVinn Old 
Buildings. 

Lingard, J. Manchester, merchant. (Leigh, 
Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 

Luckes, G. otherwise Wills, Yeovil, brick- 
maker. (Williams, Red Lion square. 

Meacock,B. Liverpool, liquor-merchant. (Ches- 
ter, Staple-mn. 

Murrell, J. Peckham, Surrey, comuiission- 
agcnt. (Freeman and Heatlicotc, Coleman- 
street. 

Metcalfe, J. Thirsk, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 
(Walker, Rankin, and Richards, Basinghall- 
street. 

Mills, W. Bath, oilman. (Knight and Fy son, 
Basinghall-strect. 

Middleton, M. Wolverhampton, tailor. (Wil- 
liams and White, Liucoln's-lnn 

Norris, T. Bartholomew-close, coach-master. 
(Cookney, Staple-inn. 

Newport, N. Hathwick, Somersetshire, builder. 

(Carpenter, Furiuval’s-inn. 

Ponting,T. Bedminster.Somersetshire, leather- 
dresser. ( BouvdiHon and Hewitt, Bread-st. 

Phillips, W. Bristol, linen-draper. (Jenkins 
and Abbott, New-inn. 

.Parsons, W. Reading, plasterer. (Byre and 
Coverdale, G ray’s-inn- square ; and Briggs 
and Whatley, Reading. 

Parkcs, M. Holly-Hall, Worcestershire, flint-, 
glass-manufacturer. (Mott, Essex- at. Strand- 

, Price, I. Stepney, undertaker. (Lichfield, Dol- 
phin place, High Holborn. 

Fettlngill, W. «. Great Yarmouth, flsh-mer- 
chant, (Francis, New Boswcll-court. 
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Penkett, W. and L. M’Kinnon, Liverpool, inor* Seymour, C. Huddersfield, tailor. (Fisher and 
chants. (Arlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Sudlow, Thavien-inn. 

Bedford-row. Sanderson, M. C. Park-street, Grosvenor- 

Pilling, J. and W. Mlrfield, Yorkshire, corn - square, coal-merchant. (Harris, Brutou- 

millers. (Adlingtoi), Gregory, and Faulkner, street, Berkelcy-square. 

Bedford-row, Smith, G, Hi shops gate- street- without, butcher. 

Rich, (\ H. and E. Adams, St. Ann’s-Iane, (Tadhunter, Beruiondaey-strcet. 

ilversmiths. (Williams, Bond-court, Wal- Sfriffler, L. Brunswick -ten ace, Islington, oil- 
brook. man. (Itussen, Crown-court, Aldersgate-st. 

Rostrum T. Holywell, Flintshire, paper-mami- Stirling, T. Commercial-road, Lambeth, slater, 
facturer. (Appleby and Sergeant, Gray' 8-inn- ^ (Scott, St. Mildred's-court, Ponlli y. 

square. Staeben, C.F. Lime-street, merchant. (Gates 

Kollo, A. SandvVimv, BNhopsgate, chair- and Parrev, Cateaton-street. 
maker. (Whittington, Dean-street, Finsbury- Bown, W. T. Malmesbury, Wiltshire, corn- 
square. factor. (Carter, Pumivars-inn. 

Roach. M. High-street, Wapping, victualler. Wood, J. Red Cross-street, Southwark, curritr. 

(Williams, Bond-court, Wal brook. (Watts, Bean-street, Southwark. 

Richard", J. Newmarket, innholder. (Glynes, Wi!loorks,T. Bath, cabinet-maker. (Makinson. 

Burr-street, Fast Smitlifield. Middle Temple. 

Steci-, It Paradise-row, Chelsea, baker. (Rey- Young, H. R. Fenchureh-street, print-heller, 
nolds, Carmarthcn-street, Fitzioy-squarc. (Score, Tokenhouse-yard. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Austin,,!. Berk ham pstcad St. Peter, Hereford- 
shire, April 20. 

Anderson, J. West Smitlilleld, bookseller, 
April 24. 

Alloway, J. Rotberhithe, timber-merch. Apr. 24. 

Antrobus, J. Liverpool, draper, April 20. 

Adams, J. Stamford, Lincolnshire, coru-iner- 
chant, Mav 1. 

R ii rraston, W. Worcester, hop-mereli. Apr. 19. 

Barlow, .f. Merton, millwright, April 27. 

Blake y, E. New Bond-street, milliner, Apr. 16, 

Boyes! J. Axlahy, Yorkshire, April 21. 

Blackley, E. Wood-street, CheapsUlc, ware- 
houseman, April 24. 

Roys, J. Jim., and G. F. Boys, Wansford, York- 
shire, April 27. 

Rusher. W. Aldersgate-strcet, jeweller, Apr. 27. 

Bennett, II. L. Liverpool, tobacconist, May G. 

Bonham, T. Poole, builder, Mav 1. 

Baxter, R. Talbot Inn-yard, Southwark, iron- 
monger, May 8. 

Byrne, T. King-street, Riyanston-sq., tailor, 
May 8. 

Boult, bee, and J. W. Cole, Peterborough, Nor- 
thamptonshire, May 12. 

Bnuhury, C. II. Wood-street, Cheapsidc, silk- 
manufacturer, May 8. 

Cation, T. Langbourn-chamhcrs, Fenchureh- 
street. April 13. 

Carter, J, W. Mereer-street, Loqg-aerc, Apr. 24. 

Cook, J. Rochdale, Lancashire, April 2-4. 

Chapman, E. Bridgewater- square, leather- 
seller. May! . 

(Jorney, J. Beauchamp, Essex, shop-keeper, 
May 4. 

Clegg. S. J. and R. Whitby, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, May 7. 

Dixon, G. Chiswell-street, Finsbury-squarc, 
ironmonger, April 24. 

Douglas, J.aml 1). and W. Russel, Fleet-street, 
drapers, April 10. 

Dixon, F. and E. Fisher, Greenwich, linen- 
drapers, May 8. 

Dceble, E. B. Welbcck-strect, Cavendisli-sq. 
Alay l. 

1 Pods, II. High-street., Southwark, linen-draper, 
Alay 8. 

Edwards, R. Morgan's -lane, Tooley - street, 
May 1. 

Edwards, J. Eldcr-st., Norton Fill gate, Alay 8. 

Ford, 0. Regent-street, linen-draper, Apr. 24. 

Fulford, W. Lad-lane, warehouseman/ Apr. 27. 

Farrell. J. Tonbridge-pUce, New-road, mcrch. 
May 1. 

Fisher, F.jun., Leiccster-squarc, surgeon-den- 
tist, May 11. 

. Gibbons. T. J. audB. Wolverhampton, hankers, 
May 3. 

Goulden. J. Goulden’s-pWe, near Hackney-, 
road, April 20. 

Gcll, T. Kingsteui-upon-llull, merchant, Apr.21 , 

Gomperu, A. Great Wincheitor- street, mer- 
chant, April 24. 


Gould, W. andF.Oreasley, Maiden-lane, Wnod- 

street, A1 ay l . 

Gibson, W. Liverpool, Merchant, Alay 7- 

Hamilton, VV. New CitY-chambers, merchant, 
April 13. 

Holland, S. and T. S. Williams, Liverpool, 
April 21. 

Hawkins, J. and ,T. Nottingham, timber-mer- 
chant, April 20. 

Huniphieys, S. Charlotte-stiect, Porllarid-pl., 
April 17. 

llopwood.J. Ohanecrvlane, bill-broker, Apr. 17. 

Hardman,.!. Spolland, Lancashire, April 22. 

Hennell, D. Kettering, Noithamplonshire, 
April 24. 

Hodgson, T. Ncwgate-street, linen-draper. 
May 1. 

Heath, W. Chendle, Staffordshire, grocer. 
May 4. 

Hargraves, J. Liverpool, miller. May 12. 

Jameison, J. Little Queen-street, St. Giles’s, 
coach-maker, April 13. 

Johnson, B. Samborn, Warwickshire, May 1. 

Isbell, R., C. Chappie, and R. D. Isbell, Atillbav , 
Devon, May . f >, 

Jeny, J.Kirton, Suffolk, malster, May 10. 

Ingram, E. Reading, dress-maker. April 24. 

Kirkpatrick, W. E. Liiuc-strect, merchant, 
April .27- 

Kenning, Cl. Church -street, Spitalliolds, silk* 
nmn.MaylS. 

Kcnifcok,^). Bristol, merchant, Alay 10. 

Lean, T. Liverpool, coach-maker, April L r ». 

Lindo, E. Billiter-stieet., broker, April 27. 

Lucas, E. Shepherds-market, Hauovcr-square, 
milkman, May 22. 

Mauser, T. Caroline- street, Commercial-road. 
April 3. 

Mitchell, W. Turnwheel - lane, sugar - factor. 
April 27. 

Martyn, E. Taunton, druggist, April 20. 

Meyer, A. and H. Wilckcns, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, April 22. 

Middlehurst, J. Liverpool, corn-dealer, Apr. 28. 

Mavston, J. Birmingham, coal dealer, May 1. 

Milbuiu, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, woollen- 
draper, May 2b. 

Norton, D. 8. Uxbridge, brewer, April 24. 

Norton, R.jun.. Charles- street, Fitvsroy-square, 
April 24, 

Oshorno*H, New Brentford, fishmonger, Ap. 13. 

Oakes, Hi Chelmsford, linen-draper, May 1. 

Fig ram, J. ami T. II. PigrubJ, Maidstone, gro- 
cers, April *24. 

Prutten, M. juu,, Bristol, leather-seller, May 12. 

Pelham, J. sen., Cbait, Kent, seed-crusher, 
May 8.’ 

Rose, T. Cape Royale, Regent-street, wine- 
merchant, April 27. 

Ritchie, tt, and J.Bigsbv, Deptford, brewers, 
April 13. 

Ramsay, T. St. Maiv Hill, wine-merchant , 
April 24. . 
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Reid, A. Pimlico, carpenter, April 10. 

Runcorn, R. Manchester, plumber and glazier, 

May 14. 

Read,.! Gospel Oak, Staflordshire, iron master, 
April 30. 

Richard*, T. sen., Bridgcwater-square, denier 
in watches, May 8. 

Rainy, C Marsh all -street, Carnabv-iiMikct, 
May 8. 

Steven*, J. Stafford, wine-merchant, April 13. 

Hkillci\K. Rochester, victualler. A pul 19. 

Steele, J Liverpool, chart-seller, Apnl 21. 

Sherwood, W. Liverpool, soap-manufacturer, 
April 24. 

Stalker, I) ami A. 1). Welch, Leaden-hall-sl, 
May 1. 

Sampson. S. Si/, e-lane, auctioneer, Ac. May 1. 

Sodgley, \V. Dudl'*}, «roeer. May 8. 

Sanders, J. M.Ip-mioh, ironmonger, May 7. 

Thompson, H. Se lieoates, Yorkshire, April 21. 

Tavlnr, J, Leomiii u r, Herefordshire, *hiiiiicr, 
A pi il 22 

Townsend, li. Maiden-Uine, winc-nierrhant. 
May 1. 


Vero-,C. Cloth-fair, woollen-draper, April 3. 
Wftgstafl, & T. Ilayli*, Kidderminster, April 3. 
Wilcox, and T. J. Titterton, Theobalds-road , 
April 17. 

Walker, U. West Smithfield, tailor, April 21. 
Williams,.!, Cornhill. stationer, Mav 8 
Weller, T Ciovdou, watch-m.ikci, Mav 8. 
Wigfall. IL Sheffield .lile-makei, April *21. 
Willett, F. and R. Thethml, Noitolk. bankers, 
June :>. 

Webster, J. Tower street, merchant. April 21. 
W:»lw>ii,lt. Wood ntieet, C'heapshle, May 1. 
Wood, J. ('aidin', dealer. May 1. 

Wilson, R Fridav-stieet, merchant. May la. 
Withers, W. Cheltenham, eoal-merch.. May »*!. 
Worth, J. and J. Ti uuip-sti eet, w ,u ehonse-m-i, , 
May 8. 

Wise/ J. Wallinghornugh, Nuithamplomdiiff’, 
May 10. 

Wat wick, T. O. and J. A hired, Rotherham. 
Ymkshiie.MaV In. 


JURT11S. 

April 1. — At Samlgate, the lady of the Rev. J. 
IL Glennie of a daughter. 

3. Mrs. W. Cousens, Crescent, Greenwich, of a 
son. 

— The lady of lleio*y Wilkinson, esq., Clapham 
Common, of a still-horn ehlJd. 

5. At Stoukwell, tin* lady ot Major Gen. G. 
Cook son, of a *on. 

C. At Morniugton-erescent, Camden Town, the 
lady of T. A hholl , esq , of a son . 

7. Tlu* wife of the Rev. C. T. Smith, Ciawley, 
Sussex, of twin sons. 

8. The lion. Mi*. Smith, of a daughter. 

9. Mrs. Alexander llowdcn, Torringtnn-aquurc* 
of a daughter. 

13. In Chat latte-street, Bcdford-square, the 
lady of Archibald Leslie, esq , of a daughter. 

— At his house. Church-street, Lainbetn, the 
lady of IL G. Hodges, esq., of a daughter. 

11. At Greenwich, the lady of George Augus- 
tus Bond, esq , ot a daughter. 

Ki. Mrs. Sills, of Hedfurd-pUice of a »on„ 

18. In Upper Wimpole-street, the lady of 
George Arbuthnot. esq . of a daughter 

— At Cheltenham, the lady of John Prince* 

esq. of a sou, ^ 

MARRIAGES. 

April 3. — At St. Luke’s Church, Old- street, 
Edward Mmbleford, esq., of Prhlay-eticel, 
Cheapside.to Miss Harriet Lake, of Berner’s- 
street. 

3. By the Rev. G. Gaskin, P.D., Mr. Charles 
Law, jun., of Stoke Newiiiglon, to Amelia, 
daughter of William Walker, esq., of the 
same place. 

ft. At Kensington, bvthe Rev. Dr. Clark, James 
Garrard, esq., to Miss Emily Jane Vatider/ce. 

6, At Clapham Church, by the Rev. J. W. 
Esdaile, Robert Richardson, M.IL, to Mary, 
eldest' daughter of William Esdaile, esq., of 
Clapham Common. 

6. At St. Marv’s, Newington, Surrey,. John 
Studholroc, esq.,' of Kinginoor-houge, Cum- 
berland, to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
Paul Nixon, esq., of Carlisle. 

8. At St. James church, by the Rev. Edmund 
Stanley, Ireland, Jesse Cole, esq,, to Letith* 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late De 
Courcy Ireland, esq. 

— At the parish of St* Luke, Chelsea, Andrew 
Lovering Sare), esq., of Upper Cadogan-pl. 

■ to Louisa, relict of Matthew Mh’hcll, esq-., of 

Hengar, Cornwall, and of,G rove-liouse, Kit* 
field, Middlesex. * 


13 At St. Alpbage, Loud on- wall, Isaac Pul- 
duck, esq., INI !>., of Gicnt Itu*srl-s*tieel, 
Bloomsbury, to Charlotte, eldest daughter ot 
Mr, Steven*, Sion College Guldens. 

— At St. Mai\.1i»-Iioui* ehureh, William W ud, 
o-q„ of Wardlev-bousp, Rutland, to Maiy, 
only daughter of Richard S.itehell, caq. 
London. 

14, At Weymouth, l.v the Rev. John West, 
M.A., the Rev. T). Laiug of St. Pe1ei*« Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Maiv Elizabeth, second 
daughter of John West.osq. 

la. At St. James,. Clorkcn well, Joseph OMrojd, 
esq., of Bread-Street, to Eleanor, oldest 
daughter of the l.itc Edward Magrath, esq., 
ot Clienpside. 

— At St. Mai gaict*, Westminster, Samuel Hai- 
per, jun., esq., of Lincoln's Inn, to Miss Fu- 
gion.of Pindieo. 

17- At St. Mary le-bone Ncw-ehimh, Mi. T. 
R. Gower, surgeon, Kent-road, to .Miss Clara 
Milne, of Surrey place. 

20 At St. George's, Biooin«hmy, N. Atherton, 
esq., of Craven-street, solicitor, to Sabina, 
lbtnth daughter of the late D. Bernard, e*q. , 
ot Jamaica. 

DEATUS. 

April 1. At Ins house, in Judd-plaee East, John 
I'Teeman, esq,, aged 78. 

2. Mi*. Mary Walker, ot Aeton-plaee, Kings- 
land-road, in the 80tli year of her ago. 

3. In Gloucester- place, A one, wife of Joseph 
Tasker, esq., of 1'jtzwalters, Essex, iu her 
2, f »th year. 

— At his house in Grafton ■ .*1. W. Skinner, esq. 

4. At Broxbourn, Herts, John Keeling, esq., 
in the 80th year of his age. 

5. At hi* hou*e in Regent-street, Jane, wife of 
Mr, Samuel Baxter, builder, in her !» Uh year. 

C, In Tavistoek-place, Ann, daughter of the 
late W. Complin, e*q.,of Spital-square. 

— At Cadogan-plae^ peter, youngest sou of the 
Rev. Dr. Cromhie, aged 15. 

8. At his house at Walthamstow, after a very 
lingciing illness, William Matthew Ilnikos, 
esq., in the 61 st year of his age. 

10. In the 69th year of his age, J. Farley, esq., 
of Thornton- heath, Croydon. 

12. Mr. J. K. Varden, High-street. Southwark, 
aged 5 1 years. 

13*. Mary Ann, wife of Henry Storkes. esq., uf 
Gower-strcet. 

—At Netherby, Cumberland, Sir J. Graham' 
bart., aged 62. 

16. At his house, Moutaguc-aq. R. Craeraft, c-m, 

16. Suddenly af Crpydon, In her C-M year, 
Hannah, wife of IftYifoseph BuUerwoMh. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th March to 24th April, 1824. 
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METKOROLOCJICAL JOURNAL, 

From the 19th March to 20th April, 1824. 

]{,/ Messrs. Harris and Co., Mathematical Instrument Makers , 50, High Noi/wrn. 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Oi t r conclusion of Homer has, this month, unavoidably given place to 
our Essay on the Genius and Writings of Moore. In this Essay we deem 
it as much our duty to vindicate his poetical character against the asper- 
sions, petty malignities, despicable prejudices, religious and literary cant, 
which certain critics have^ evinced in reviewing nip works, as to express 
our own Opinion on the subject of his genius. Wc know we have not done 
him justice, or, at least, that we have not dortte’ justice to our own ideas in 
deserbing the character which he has impressed upon his, works; but it 
is a subject to which we shall have frequent occasions to return ; and we 
haye no doubt of being able to defend the opinions which m have advanced 
against the pious and smooth-tongued critics of Blackwood and the Loudon. 

1 

y In our next number we shall give the first part of an Essay on the 
Genius of the noble bard whose untimely fate every votary of tfe Muses 
has occasion to deplore. That he has been the first of fail time, we sha 11 , 
here neither assert nor deny, for what avail assertions unaccompanied by ’ 
the reasons or principles from which they are deduced? Without 
stating these reasons, we doubt not but many would smile at onr 
opinion, amply because it was in opposition to their own, for who is so 
weak as to suspect himself wrong, after having once decided. Hence it 
is that we have made it a practice not to ,deal in general assertions, or 
rather to assert nothing without assigning a reason for it ; ana then who- 
ever is disposed to laugh at our opinion before he perceives the reason 
on which it is founded, will, perhaps, sometimes find reason to laugh at 
himself for differing from us. We shall therefore remain totally silent 
on the subject at present, merely observing that we do not intend travelling 
Sn the footsteps of those, who, instead of examining the character and extent 
of his genius, have confined themselves altogether to the morality of his 
principles. Modern critics seem to have the bible always in their hand 
while they write: thev are, in fact, preachers, not critics \ but sufely they 
ought to leave the bible and the church to the minister* of the gospel. 
Besides, they have no reason to apprehend that apy man is so morally 
blind as not to perceive when a writer wants t $ Reduce tysqifroin tbe path 
of virtue, whereas, it isf gran ted only to few to perceive th# beauties and 
defects of poetry. It is to the elucidation and examination of .these > 
beauties, that critics should almost exclusively confine their attention. 

We'are pleased with our friend R*s Review of Captain Rock, but it 
came too late for insertion in the present number. 

We have said so much of the Periodical Press, in our defence of Moore, 
that we think our readers vrity consider it a sufficient substitute for our 
usual article on Periodical Criticism. 
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That the world which we inhabit 
at present is not worth enjoying 
unless it lead to a better' and a 
holier habitation, requites no argu- 
ment to prove. We live here fot a 
moment, and there Is an end to us* 
so far, at least, as regards ^hiporal 
or material existence. If then, the 
termination of this life be the term 
of all our hopes ind “expectations,, 
what are these hopes and expecta- 
tions woith? From the highest to 
the lowest circle of sot ietv, pleasure 
and pain seem to be < qaally divided ; 
and if so, why cling to a planet 
which is not worth enjoying, or 
rather where enjoyment is more than 
recompensed by its attendant pains. 
If we be mere mortals, if there be 
nothing ctherial, nothing celestial, 
nothing immoital about ns, what 
advantage do we possess over the 
irrational brute j nay, over that clod 
of earth whose nutriment sustains us, 
and to which, in this case, we owe, if 
not our origin, at least the shott 
loan of our existence ? What avail 
those sublime emotions, those as- 
pirings after Immortality, those feel- 
ings and sympathies which raise us, 
or, at least, seem to laise us, above 
inanimate existence? Is there a 
God? If there be, why give us 
these eternal cravings after a better, 
a happier, a subiimer, a holiei, a 
more angelic, a more celestial state ? 
Bat why say more <tngiUc y more 
celestial? The comparison has un- 
wittingly escaped us ; for here there 
is nothing angelic, nothing* <neg**» 
ttnft There is a something* Wfthin 
ns, it is true, that aspires after ira- 
ifeortality, something that perceives 

« e imperfections, the* weaknesses, 
e wot thlessness of gar present state* 
and that leads us H hope that w# 
are only the ruins of a subiimer and 


more etherial order of beings to which 
our own conduct may once more re- 
store us? but if we be ^deceived, if 
the span of earthly be the span of 
human existence, it the little virtaes 
which w p possess be intended for no 
better puipose than that of prevent- 
ing us from destroying eacn other, 
and extinguishing our lace upon 
earth, why, then, let earth and its 
enjoyments pdss away, and let us, 
who aie the mere bubbles of its 
neation, return as soon as possible 
to our original nothingness. Let 
us not be ambitious ot that life 
which an elephant enjoys longer 
than we do ; nut let us court that 
eternal silence which equally cancels 
our viitues and our crimes, and 
u hich makes no distinction between 
the moral dnd the impious matt. 

These 1 ejections have been sug- 
gested by the death of Mr. fiowdich, 
a young man of great ambition, 
dnd of gieat viitue. All the antici- 
pations ot the former aie vanished ; 
let us hope, and we do hope, that 
all the ft uits of the latter remain, 
and that, though the ardent spirit 
of adventuie which marked the 
leading features of his character?— 
a spint that prompted him to 
stires, which, it successful, would 
tend to promote the immediate in- 
terests m his own country, and, 
perhaps, remotely those of Europe—, 
a spirit which forsook him not 
even in his last illness, and the rest- 
less energies of which are thought 
to hafe accelerated his untimely 
fate, — let us hope, we say, that 
though this spirit existed without 
accomplishing the objects for which 
it seemed to nave been given, it is 
not, howevei, without its reward in 
fc tbAt undiscovered clime whence no 
traveller returns. 
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Mr. Bowdich was bom in June, 
1793, at Bristol, His father was a 
respectable manufacturer, and at one 
time a wool-merchant. He received 
the elements of his education at the 
grammar school of that city, whence 
fie was sent to Corbhani, in Wilt- 
shire, and placed at a classical se- 
minary of nigh reputation. After 
leaving Corsham, he became attached 
to one of the halls, though we are 
n ot ceitain that he was regularly 
matriculated. 

He entered into the matrimonial 
statp at a very early period, and, 
having taken a share in hie father's 
husiness, enjoyed, in the amiable 
object of his affections, and partner 
of his cares, all the happiness which 
tfMtt state is calculated to impart. 
fl| mind, however, wanted that ex- 
orcise which it remrired, and accord- 
ingly prompted mm to enter into a' 
more ample field, where it might 
display those energies of which it 
felt itself conscious. Having a near 
relative who filled an important si- 
tuation on the gold coast, lie ob- 
tained an appointment as wrtter in 
the service of the African Company. 
He arrived at Cape Coast Castle in 
1816* apd was shortly afterwards 

J oined by his wife, w fip took a pait 
n his scientific labours. It having 
been resoved to send an embassy to 
the interior kingdom of Ashantee, 
Mr. Bowdich sought permission to 
lead or accompany it ; and he was ac- 
cordingly appointed to the perilous 
enterprise, and happily succeeded in 
accomplishing all the objects of the 
mission. On this occasion Mr. Bow- 
dich displayed the greatest pru- 
dence; but his intrepidity always 
kept pace with his caution and rc- 
jtom. 

his return to England to so- 
licit the means of extendh^fhis re- 
searches, lie published a oparto afc- 
conht of his mission, aria received 
a marked and flattering attention 
from the most eminent literary and 
r scientific characters. His high spirit 
and patriotic zeal led him to expose 
fho&e abuses in our African 'Settle- 
ments that led to the suppression of 
tHp African company by government. 
But his own services we rtf left unre- 
warded^ and the employment rinsing . 
from his successful exertions mt§ 
given to another. We are tdfd that 
, M afterwards repaired to Paris, with 


the view of perfecting his know- 
ledge in the physical sciences, by 
the means with which that city 
abounds. His reception there was as 
geherous as it was flattering: Hum- 
boldt, Cuvier, Biot, Denon, in shoit, 
all the savans , bestowed on him 
the most distinguished attention; a 
public vlog'e was pronounced on him 
at a meeting of the Four Academies 
of the Institute, and an advanta- 

f eous appointment offered by the 
'renub government. Too much an 
Englishman, however* to accept this 
offer, Mr. Bowdich continued in 
Paris a considerable time, endea- 
vouring to obtain, by his own in- 
dustry, the means of pursuing the 
object of his fond ambition ; and 
having at length effected the neces- 
sary arrangements, he took hi* de- 

E arture from Europe, accompanied 
y his wife and two children, hop- 
ing, by 'further achievements in the 
field of science, to establish a 
stronger claim upon society at large. 

The first intelligence received of 
Mr. Bowdich U, that be has died a 
mArtyr in the cause to which he 
had> dedicated himself, leaving, an 
ac&mtoplishcd and amiable 'Widow 
with three children totally" unpro- 
vided for. Our limits will not allow J 
us to do justice to Mr. Bowdirh’s 
talents atld acquirements: they were, 
however, of a very high order, tie 
was a profound classic and linguist, 
an excellent mathematician, well 
versed in most of the physical sci- 
ences, in ancient and modern his- 
tory, and in polite literature, 

M r. Bowdich was a member of man jr 
of the learned societies of this coun- 
try and the Continent ; and, besides 
'tne very interesting arconnt of Ins 
mission to Ashantee, was the author 
of several scientific works. In the 
death of surli an individual combin- 
ing, as he did, so many valrihble 
qualifications for a traveller, the 
cause of science has sustained a loss 
not easily to be repaired. 

We, are happy to hear that a sub- 
scription has been entered into, to 

ra m^J ati i *2 r ‘‘ he 8u PR° rt 

wiaovw^und children. To the In- 
crease of this fund we doubt not i|| ' 
every f§jg>d of science will liberal® 
contf !« Mjta feelings* 

fndivi|ual symatny, hut from the 
higher efnouon* of public and 4m* 
trioefc virtue. 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WAITINGS OF MOORE. 


In writing on the genius and wri- 
tings of Moore, it is not our inten- 
tion to entei into a < ntical examina- 
tion of ail his works. His genius 
ran tie collected almost horn any one 
of his pi od actions, because the same 
soul and spa it is found to animate 
them all, — it we except, perhaps, his 
Fables for the Holy Alliance, the 
chief charaneis ot which aie wit 
and satire. IV e shall theiefoie ton- 
fine oniselvc^ to his lanes of the 
Angels, being not only Ins latest 
pioduction of note, but, if we mis- 
take not, the best of all his w oiks. 

/The notaries of the Muses may be 
distinguished into three classes • the 
fust write hom the head; the se- 
cond from passion, feeling, emotion, 
sympathy, anjl the vaiious affections 
of our natute; and tlie third from a 

f lowing and creative imagination, 
t is ti lie, indeed, that almost eieiy 
poet mingles these qualities more or 
less with eai h othei ; but it is equal- 
ly hue, that one or oilier of these 
qualities will piedoininate, and de- 
ft rininc the hue diaiactei of- his 
genius. In the infauty of know- 
ledge, and in eveiy state antecedent 
to the piogiess of a nation from hai- 
harism to civilization, the poetry of 
imagination will naturally pre- 
\ ail, for lgnoi ante is moie creative 
and more imaginative than is gene- 
lally supposed. Tht less iye know 
of things, tlie more apt we are to 
i lollie tin. m in qualities that do not 
belong to them. The mind that is 
least acquainted with the real, is 
always the most apt to wander into 
the ideal, woi Id; tor, having little 
w ith which it is perfectly acquainted, 
to employ its attention, it amuses 
itseU with the eon tempi dtion Of 
things that have no existent e. Hence 
it is, that children, peasants, and the 
lowei oiders in general, being ne- 
cessarily ignoiant, are peculiarly 
fond of fairy talcs and everu species 
of fiction. In a state of natprg, 
therefore, poetry will assume tajbgp* 
ghMttive character ; but in Jm* 
grCis of a nation from barbarism to 
civilization, it will take P*i4*/ ,n di$* 
playing all the knowledgeflt pos- 
sesses, and therefoie & will fyemim 
the understanding more* than the 
imagination. There is no pew* 
R.V. May, 1821 


fonder of displaying his knowledge 
than he who possess! s a little learn- 
ing; for when the mind becomes 
enriched with knowledge, the petty 
vanity of displaying it ceases, and 
ghes way to more enlarged and ex- 
panded feelings. It is the same m 
the state of nattue : tlieie is no am- 
bition of displaying knowledge, or, 
rather, it is nevei thought of. The 
unlettered peasant aims at being 
witty, and delights in inventing 
s< encs and situations that never ex- 
isted, or exaggerating, those that 
have ; but lie nc\er affects the learn- 
ed man. He has no data for argu- 
ment, no principles to guide him, 
and a peifect conviction of his igno- 
lance suppresses the ambition of 
appearing learned. This ambition, 
bowevei, is not extinguished * it 
meiely rt mams a latent principle in 
his mime; toi give him a little 
knowledge — teach bun sufficient to 
be a country s» boolmaStei , and the 
linking principle ot ambition starts 
into i xistem c , and be takes every 
oppoit unity of displaying his little 
modicum of knowledge, and of con- 
vincing all who know him how much 
wiser and moie learned lie is than 
fhemsehes. He generally estimates 
himself to be about one thousand 
times as learned as he leally is, and 
he cannot be convinced to the ton- 
traiy% e\en by proving his igno- 
lancc; 

“ For even though vanquished, he can 
argue stilt ’* 

This, m fdLl, is the true character 
ot almost all men of little learning; 
and thciefore, when they attempt 
poetry,* they arc more ambitiou$3f 
displaying the it knowledge than of 
cm idling their pimlui lions with the 
ci cations of imagination. They 
yvnjte, aoioielingly , entirely fiomtbe 
bdra, and belong to the first class 
of poets which we have mentioned. 
The English poets that belong to 
thi&' V 0 l£$s are very numerous, and 
have almost ail of them preceded 
tlie classical school of Pope and 
Addison/ ^ 

Wlien Wnowledge becomes general, 
andthevtftfityof displaying it ceases, 
eve^y poet writes as bis natural ge- 
niqtrand f^cy defects him. If he be 
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a philanthropist, he becomes a Gold- 
smith ; if a patriot, ho becomes a 
Hornei or a Camoens ; if* a lover of 
the fair sex, an Anacreon or an Ovid ; 
and if he love to wandei amid ideal 
scenes, he becomes an Oman, an 
Akcnside, or a Thomson ; hat if he 
mingle all these qualities together, 
and suffer none of them to predomi- 
nate, he becomes a Virgil, a Horace, 
a Tasso, a Karine, a tfoileau, or a 
Pope. In combining, however, all 
these qualities of poetic excellence, 
the poet loses in vigour and deter- 
mination of character, what he gains 
in chastity, elegance, perspicuity, 
and taste. , ft is only the poet wlio 
is Strongly governed by one prevail- 
ing and predominating impulse, that 
gives to all his works that unity and 
identity of character, that not only 
distinguishes him from all others, but 
that hurries along his readers in the 
rapid current of his course, and pro- 
duces that intensity of interest that 
will not suffer them to stop and exa- 
mine for a moment wliethei he w rite 
sense or nonsense. The, poet should 
therefore resign himself ex* lusively 
to the influent e of one passion ; for 
the more he is enslaved by it, the 
more he triumph*;. Homer j ielded 
implicitly to the stiong and whelm- 
ing impulse of patriotism and militaiy 
glory, and he has accordingly thrown 
a fire and enthusiasm into tne Iliad, 
which no other poet has ever equal- 
led. It is to this fire lie owes his 
pj e-eminence, for the flame of patii- 
otism and heioic achievements is, of 
all otlieis, the most ardent and irre- 
sistible. The held of glory has 
greater atti actions for the warrior 
than all the blandishments of love. 
Hector would not stop to soothe his 
beloved Andromache when his pie- 
e was required in the field . nor 
does history record any ^|nstanre 
where love and glory contended with 
each othei, that the latter did not 
prevail. 

Next, however, to the flame of 
military heroism, that of love is the 
most ardent and intense. Which is 
the most virtuous, the most deniable, 
— wliiili i discs man higher in the 
scale of existence, is not, perhaps, 
easily determined. Softie person 
has said and written, fnatdie never 
felt himself nmie virtu6os, more en- 
nobled, than when he was* in love; 
and we belie* e be" spotp 4 he truth : 


but had his country been subju- 
gated to a foreign power ; had des- 
potist^ and tyranny held it in their 
grasp, and wrested from his coun- 
trymen all that can render life wor- 
thy of enjoyment ; had his wife and 
his children, his patents and his kin- 
dred, been exposed to the mercy of 
lawless invaders, and had this com- 
bination of circumstances awakened 
in his breast that flame which they 
are calculated to awaken, and which 
they do awaken in every virtuous 
mind, — he would then feel conscious 
of a flame that raised him abo*c 
himself, thit made him feel an in- 
ward worth, a greatness and gene- 
rosity of mind, a recklessness and 
rodtgality of existence, of which 
e did not believe himself capable. 
The flame of patriotism is like a 
burning-glass : it collects all the 
fire, ardour and virtpe of all the 
other passions, affections and sym- 
pathies. The, patriot is a lover, be- 
cause he entire tbe fiela of death in 
defence of those he loves ; lie is an 
honest man, because he resists op- 
pression and those who *vould strip 
others of that which does not belong 
to them 5 he is benevolent, because 
he risks both his life and his pro- 
perty in seeking to promote the hap- 
piness of others; he is a uitlious 
man, because he does that which the 
moral instinct prompts him to pur- 
sue, even at the risk of his life ; he 
is, in fact, every thing that a man 
ought to be, and possesses all the 
virtues that man can possess. All 
other passions are tnoie or less self- 
ish ; but true patriotism is all great- 
ness and disinterestedness. The 
patriot bard must, therefoie, rank 
the highest of all others in the list* 
of poetic fame. « 

From the obseivations which we 
have made, three things appear evi- 
dent, or we should rather say they 
are evident, if our observations be 
right. The first is^that the poet 
who would excel, should confine 
himself to subjects in harmony with 
that passion which reigns predomi- 
nant ip his mind : the second, Jthat 
m ps^gion can raise the poet so ttjgh 
as that of patriotism pna the loVti of 
heroiciame; though is useless 'to 
atteinplthe delineation of this pas- 
sion, unless ijt be the predominant 
one in the/poet’s mind, which it can- 
not f>e unless he is born in a eoun- 
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try whose IoCal or political circum- 
stances are calculated to excite it: 
and the third, that love, or au, at- 
tachment to the fair sex, is next in 
fire, pathos, and intensity, to that of 
patriotism or military glory. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that 
these two passions are closely united 
to each other ; that the best husband 
is generally the man who can be 
most defended upon’ when the liber- 
ties of his country are at stake ; and 
that he. Who kindles into .dame the 
moment his country is attacked and 
its liberties endangered, is the man 
whom nature has formed to make 
the best husband. 

But it will be said, that there are 
many who want this patriotic fire, 
wbo T are poets ; and many who pos- 
sess it, wlio are no poets. \.We admit 
^Jlic fact : we admit that every patriot 
iS pot. a poet; but we maintain, that 
to be the greatest poet, $ is neces- 
sary to be the greatest patriot. The 
fire of patriotism cannot be equalled 
by any other dame, and the more 
ardent the dame, the more pre-emi- 
nent the poetry. Much, however, 
as we, boast of' English poetry, we 
have not one poet who has excelled 
in pourtraying the rapid determina- 
tions and glowing energies of the 
patriot bard. In ^ word, we have 
no patriot bard, and therefore no 
bara who can pretend to stand fore- 
most in the lists of fame., Milton, 
after all hisr sublime commerce with 
angels and un embodied jbeings, has 
• not evinced a single glow of patrio- 
tic. emotion; and accordingly we 
difyany of his admirers to point 
¥ out a particle of true Homeric fire 
in the whole of his productions. 
The same may be said of all our 
English poets: not one of them 
breathes a particle of true patriotic 
feeling, ana therefore there is not 
one otthem possesses 

. — « ce feu, cette devine flam me, 
L’esprit de notre esprit et Tame de no- 
ire arae,” 

witho# which it i%idle to aspire to 

son why it Uuiot their, faulty would 
strongly ineftne us to think, with 
Helvetius.tlrift genius depends ano- 
ther upon circumstances, and that, 
.Without the co-operatidu of these 
circumstances, all men arc the same- 


ffle are f^r, however, from agreeing 
With him ; for, though we not oufy 
admit, but are certain, that circum- 
stances tend yeiv much to determine 
the character of our genius, and .to 
give it its form and fashion , though 
we arc certain that the local and 
political circumstances of a country 
will produce poets whose writings 
will harmonize with this locality 
and political influence, we have still 
no doubt, that, where nature has not 
given the v original poetical impulse, 
no combination of circumstances can 
draw it into existence. But, though 
circumstances cannot create that ori- 
ginal faculty that makes us ena- 
moured of the Muses, they will still 
mould and fashion it where it exists to 
their own shape and character. An exp- 
ressed country will produce patriot 
ards, unless the strides of oppres- 
sion go so far as to extinguish en- 
tirely the poetic and patriotic im- 
pulse ; whereas, a flourishing and 
prosperous country can never, and 
has never, produced a patriot bard. 
The true poet writes as lie feels ; 
but no man can feci a patriot without 
a cause, without something to eli- 
cit the patriotic flame. England, 
since the earliest era of our national 
poetry, has been either free from 
foreign alarms, or, at least, too se- 
cure from them to awaken the fire 
of patriotic virtue. He who affects 
to be a patriot where his patriotism 
is not wanting, is in fact a hypo- 
crite, and a hypocrite can lie no poet. 
Neither patriotism; nor any other 
passion, is born with us. They are 
all the result of circumstances and 
influences that, from the laws of our 
nature, and our susceptibility of ijn- 
pressions, are fitted to excite thejt$& 
and where these circumstances 
otcur,-4&e corresponding passions 
are newt* felt. When Xerxes at- 
tacked 'Greece, there was riot One 
patriot in his army, nor in the . 
try which he governed: whereas, 
every man in Greece was a patriot, 
because '$lm country was placed in 
that situation that called forth the ■ 
stfrong tide of patriotic emotions. 
Every man may be a well-wisher of 
his country, „ be it circumstanced as 
it will; but this is a moral affection 
that can! never rise' to the passion 
r and fiffe pf patriotism, which is. 
Of all omMfo, tlie m0fit ar * 

dent awdf^f#t4&4s. ’ Next to it, a 
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however, as we have already ob* 
served, is the flame of love ; atttj* 
though piosperous oountrie* pro- 
duce no patriots, all countries pro- 
duce lovers* The fair sex are to be 
wet with in all Countries, and in all 
com)t|ies exercise tlieir wonted itu 
luepce over uh. And yet, though 
loipa is a passion which, when truly 
described, is next in sweetness and 
enchantment to the strains of the 
patriot bard, it is still a passion in 
the delineation of which raw poets 
have ever excelled. The feelings 
and emotions of a lover can .only be 
described by a lover, for imagina- 
tion can but faintly supply the ab- 
sence of the past ton itself. §appho 
uses no colouring whatever: she 
wrote simply what she felt, and yet 
antiquity nas not produced her com- 
peer. 

The ancients have generally fail- 
ed in describing this gentlest and 
sweetest of all other affections : 
they want delicacy, chastity and 
tenderness. The English poets have 
as little to boast of in this respect 
as those of other countries, until we 
come down to our own days. The 
Eloisa to Abelard, and Shenstone’s 
Pastoral Ballad, can, however, be 
mentioned with great credit to thfeir 
authors ; and had Pope given more 
of his time to the amatory muse, he 
would, we feel certain, be a greater 
favorite than ho is at present. The 
amatory poetry of the present day 
is extremely tender; but it is too 
sentimental and imaginative, and 
therefore leaves us always half in- 
clined to suspect the sincerity of the 
passion which is attempted to be 
described. Thg real lover is not 
ti$tid of compliment* : ho gather de- 
scribes his owrt feelings than the 
perfections of his ‘beloved vJbi in 
truth, bpw^ver strong liW^bassion 
may be, he cannot perefcivo the par- 
ticular atti actions by which he is 
captivated. It is rather something 
in the tout ensemble, some indescu- 
b&ble witchery that lightens in the 
countenance, than any particular 

g rao* that enchants him. Besides, 

o seems to feci instinctively that 
woman is more pleased with our at- 
tachment to her, than with any de- 
scription of her charms; for our 
attachment is a proof of qor convic- 
tion of these charms, further we 
describe them or not. qpberc is no 


playfulness, no levity about real 
passion. It is only when be is 
pleased with a thing, without being 
enatybured of it, that the poet gives 
way to the buoyancyof imagination ; 
and when he does give way, and 
sports with airy and fantastic step 
through the fairy regions of the 
ideal world, his mistress ne 4 d in- 
dulge no fears that he will become 
a victim to his passion if she refuses 
to encourage it. He is, in sooth, 
very easy about her : there 1$ some- 
thing in her that pleaBes him, but 
his heart is not engaged 5 and he 
yet knows but little what true love 
means. , 

The loves of our living poets, 
however, are generally dressed out 
in this fashion : they are clothed m 
the light drapery of imagination 
and sentiment. The lady is complw 
mented upon Jier charms. Sheis 4, 
compared to many flue flowers, and 

many fine thing*, which the poet 
would never have thought of if he 
really felt what he pretends to feel. 
Where the heart is deeply engaged, 
the mind rests entirely, and feeds on 
the object of its affections, except 
wheti the lover has strong reasons 
to hope that his passion is returned, 
and that he will be ultimately happy 
in the enjoyment gf his fair one. It is 
then the heart bounds with joy, and 
revels in all the luxury of imagina- 
tion : but where this revelry and 
ecstacy exists, we can easily distin- 
guish it frqm that eold imagination 
and those fet-fetched images which 
have no alliance or kindred with 
real passion. 

We have made these obbcivations 
because we think they particulaily 
apply to the writings amt genius of 
Moore. He fe the only English poet 
Who has stamped upon liis wink* 
life real impiess of passion. Like 
Sappho, lie wi ites an he feels ; while 
othei poets write as they think they 
ought to feel 5 for, having no feel- 
ing of their own, they image to 
thcmsgltefc, as well as they can, the 
feeling* and affections of thole who 
and are allied. 

it ffr cflv abounds iii all tho luxury 
of itttafWation 5 but i«,*t an imagi- 
nation arising from w * il passion, 
not tho cold ofTsprijog of a busy and 
industrious invention. We cannot 
suspect for a moment that his love 
is feigned, that it is mere tinsel and 
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affectation : we cannot suspect that 
lie merely repeats the lesson which 
he has got by heart ; but We feel 
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wither own impurity. Tlicte is 
in Jjp poem which wo’have now in 
$sid£ration, a heavenliness, a ten- 


from every expression of his, that -dfcrneas, a delicacy of feeling, an 

/intensity of passion, a richness of 


so far from representing his passion 
to be greater than it is, he rather 
endeavouts to rcstiain its impulse* 
His language, it is true, is in the 
highest degree polished and refined ; 
but it is because refinement is na- 
tural to him, not because it is sought 
after. 

A beautiful thought naturally 
suggests a beautiful form, or turn 
of expression ; though some cantina 
critics will have it, that a beautiful 
style is all ineie tinsel, without con- 
sidering whether the sentiments and 
imageiy are not equally beautiful. 
With this description of ciitics, 
Pope is a mere tliymer, because his 
numbers are so harmonious. But 
ate not liiar' sentiments and imagery 
in equal harmony with each other ? 
Is a beautiful woman to be called 
not beautiful because she clothes 
herself in beautiful array ? Yet so 
it would seem fiom the judgment of 
.these critics. They cannot endure 
an elegant style and manner in any 
author, and yet the moment they 
detect the least inelegance, they ex- 
pose and turn it into riclit ulc. * The 
critic is, therefore, always armed 
with a two-edged sword. 

The Quarterly or Edinbuigb Re- 
view, we now forget which, attacks 
Mr. Campbell for having chastened 
down {ps expression too much ; while 
the same review at tacks Ml*. Curran 
for not having chastened his suffici- 
ently: so that, chaste or unchaste, 
you are at the mercy of this ai biter 
of literary merit* 

We have seen several reviews of 
the Loves of the Angels, and we 
have no hesitation in sayiug, or, ra- 
ther, we are prepared to maintain, 
that the writers of them wcio as ca- 
pable of grasping the genius of 
Moore, and of appreciating his me- 
rits, as we are or painting in the 
style of Raphael or Angelo. Moore 
is al^fife apd feeling— 


mm as, 
why } 


t tinsel an 
ijr, forsooth 


imagination, a grandest of concep 
tion, which, wcio it not for one cir- 
cumstance, would render it the first 
original poem in the English lan- 
guage. As it is, it is ceitainly the 
first in its kind ; but whenever the 
poet feigns a commerce between nicn 


and angels? he mi 
self, give his p 


it, in spite of him- 
uctions too much 


hia languageJs in harmony 


of an imaginative character to create 
that intense interest, and unfeigned 
sympathy, which is excited by the 
loves of man and the fair sex. Here 
every thing appeals real : we do 
not suspect that Eloisa expi esses a 
feeling which she docs not feel 
The Sorrows of Werter appear leal 
and unfeigned $ and we sympa- 
thize with him as much as if the 
imagination of Goethe had not 
thrown ovei it a .single shade of 
fictitious col outing. 

If it were not for the imaginative 
part of its (liaiactei, this poem 
would be truly divine. In what 
poem is woman rendered more hea- 
venly, more graceful, more capti- 
vating, mote enchanting ? In what 
poem" can we image to ourselves a 
more ardent intensity of youthful 
passion, and a mote devoted attach- 
ment to the fair by which it was ex- 
cited. The critics call this intensity 
impme; and yet, wherever intensity 
of passion is wanting, they turn 
fiotn it as <old and unintet eating. 
Now, as they require a certain de- 
gree of passion at least, as they will 
not enduze a man that is only half 
in love, we think they would find 
themselves puzzled to point out thd 
exact degree to which love should 
be cairdm* The fact, however, is, 
that t^y Know it is all cant to ta^lk 
of degrees in love; and thattheu&pht 
celebrated dcscuptions of love are 
those where the passion is described 
most intense and ardent. Who, has 
loved n\drc intensely than Sappho^ 
and whose description of love* and 
of its ardent emotions, is more ce- 
lebrated ? Mr. Bowles has placed 


sentitUents |»t cause everything Pope’s, Eloisa above all his original 
about liim W beautiful. He there-* productions, in consequence of be- 


foie appears irff their eyes u mere, 
dandy; and they shove against him 
like a wJjffrou-iluvei, to soil hiirf 


fng $orc pathetic; but surely if it 


he the pathptS 
ns in — 


t chiefly delights* 
there $an bo no 
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doubt of it, the greater the intensity jstence of this wanting poition of 
of passion, the more pathetic it be- the world, speat ot poetiyas they 
conics. The critics, however, will ought, and seek not to conceal the 
neither have the pathetic, nor will tine source of poetic beauty and po- 
they do without it. When they at- etic preeminence ; then, and only 
taefe it, they put on the sanctifi- then, the greater intensity of pas* 
ed air of a preacher, and address sion is displayed by the poet, the 
themselves to those exquisitely scru- gi eater he stands in theii cstiraa- 
pulous and evangelical souls who tion. Then love cannot be top ar- 
start at their own shadows, and dent, too impassioned, too devoted, 
would have us extinguish every na- too intense ; and we cannot help say- 
tural impulse and propensity of our ing that if Moore's angels were teal 
own natuie: or, in other woids, men, we should deem the punish- 
they would have us be such artificial ment with which they aie visited for 
beings as they would make of us, the intensity and sincerity of then 
instead of such beings as the Deity attachments, too severe foi the mag 
, created us. They imagine they know nitude of their offence. But let us 
what manner of men we should be reCal the expression : for if it ueie 
better than the great Architect of no gi eater sin in an angel to feel so 
nature ; and that we are better with- ardent a flame than in man, wc would 
out thofte passion^ which he has un- say at once, that there was neither 
wittingly implanted in our nature, offence nor transgression, foi there 
This class of religious enthusiasts can be neither without intention, 
are so numerous at present, that it is and surely nothing could bo fai thei 
dangerous to offend their scruples; from the intention ot these angelic 
and some wi iters find their account youths than to offend the adored 
in humbugging them, and not only objects of their affections. They only 
entering into all their scruples, but yielded to a passion which they could 
affecting to be more evangelical and not resist, as is evident from the 
sanctified than themselves. It is strains in which they describe it: 
these purified and uueai thly beings, and though it may be argued that 
who, finding nature naturally cor- their superior intelligence to man 
rupt, though they will not allow the must have shewn them the iinpror* 
author of nature to he the cause of prieiy of indulging it m a clearei 
it, and putting off the old or natuial light than it could appear to him, 
man, and becoming spiritual and it should also be recollected, that 
very angels upon earth, — it is, we the man of genius and the dume 
say, this angelic race that has con- arc equally blind when they aie in 
verted the nineteenth century into a love ; and tl^t, consequently, pas- 
canting age. The i ant of criticism sion extinguishes intellection, an 
is as old as Zoilus at least, but the angel must be as blind as either, 
cant of the leligionist is of modern Surely the angel who could thus 
date, and is, of all other species of address himself to the beloved ob- 
ca.pt, the most infectious. ject of his affections, could be con- 

But to return, to our subject, scions of no crime towards God oi 
When the ciiticS, forgetting the ex- man. 

Oh, hut 0 foe that head recline 
A minute cm this trembling aim. 

And those mild eyes loak up to mine 
Without a dread, a thought of harm ! 

To meet but once th/s thrilling touch 
Of lips that are too fond to fear me ; 

Or, if that boon be all too much, r 
E’en thus to bring theirfmferonce nearmie. 

Nay, shrink not so— a lookUSSlrord — 

Give them but kindly and Foy; 

Already, tee, my plumes have itirr’d, 

And tremble for their home on high. 

Thus be our parting— cheek to clicen — 

Ope minute’s lapse will be forgiven, 
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And thou, tlic next, shall hear me speak 
The spell that plumes my wing for heaven ! 


This, however, is what the critics 
rail tinsel and embroidery. What 
they would call feeling and passion 
it is difficult to guess ; for the little 
fragments that lemain of Sappho’s 
writing, ha\ e immortalized her ; and 
yet the only merit they possess is 
that of being as like .the tinsel which 
we have just quoted from Moore, 
as twins can he to each other. It is 
amusing to see the absurdity of the 
views which hate been taken of this 
work by the critics. Indeed, the 
<ant of criticism has never been 
more powerfully called toith than 
by this beautiful production — a pro- 
duction that will be read after cen- 
turies of critics have glided into ob- 
livion. This cant, however, could 
not be avoided ; for he who takes a 
false view of a work, must of neces- 
sity have recourse to cant, to render 
his absurdities plausible and spe- 
cious. We ‘believe it was first re- 
viewed in BUfkwood’s, in January 
1823; and the month following, the 
London re-echoed the absurdities 
and the cant of Christopher North, 
esq., or his deputy. 

This said Christopher is not only 
a formidable opponent, but such a 
quizzing, humbugging sort of gen- 
tleman, (for the great secret or po- 
pular writing in this blessed age is 
to be a blackguard or a religionist, 
that is, a saint or a devjl), that the 
tremulous editor of 0ft London 
feared, no doubt, to express a senti- 
ment regarding the Loves of the 
Angels different from liis 5 or, per- 
li&np, he found it easier to copy the 
revftw in Blackwood % than to 
write one for himself, knowing that 
if it even led him ihto absurdity, it 
was an absurdity supported by the 
authority of this potent quizzer. But 
what lays the mighty Christopher? 
Why, truly, he taikl 10 much absur- 
dity that we cannot think of report- 
ing half of it to our readers. Umit- 
fng, therefore, the sublimp rajit, or 
unintelligible jargon witn wHcli he 
commence?, f we'sfiall mereij&tiojfoe 
wbat most nearly concerns ™e’ge- 
nius of Mqftre. " If Milton,** he 
says, " haj^fyoken of Angels; can 
we not turnTroin.)iim to the voice of 
Moore ? If we do, we mtfptat least 
prepare foi* a great change. Now, 


we say this with many feelings of 
love and admiration for Moore’s 
cnius — (what hypocrisy !) But, 
right and beautiful as that genius 
is, we have no doubt that most of our 
readers will agree with us in think- 
ing that it ought to keen to this earth . 
Mr* Moore possesses fancy, sensibi- 
lity, warmth of feeling, grace, ele- 
gance, ingenuity, ftten passion and 
imagination . But of all highly en- 
dowed and richly gifted minds we 
have ever known, his seems most 
hopelessly bound down to this earth 
by the chains of the senses.** 4 
It is, perhaps, difficult to meet 
with such a piece of rant, absurdity, 
contradiction, and cant, as wc have 
here before us. The reviewer loves 
and admires Moore's genius, though 
it is M hopelessly hound down to 
the earth.” Now, we beg leave to 
set him right a little, and to tell 
him that he docs not know what he 
loves or admires, for certainly the 
object of his love and admiration 
cannot he tlie genius of Mooie, nor 
yet his earthly- mindedness ; for he 
cannot love that which is hopelessly 
hound down to the earth, without 
acknowledging himself an earthly- 
minded critic, which he certainly 
cannot admit when he applies the 
term “ hopeless” to such an attach- 
ment. But all his readers, lie says, 
will agree with him that Moore’s 
genius ought to be kept to the earth, 
and in the same breath he tells ns 
that it actually is “hopelessly bound 
down to the earth.** Now, by say- 
ing it ought to be kept 4o the earth, 
he evidently insinuates that it is not, 
and that Mooie attempts the sublimer 
region s^qf poetry when hd ought not 
to do Iti^nd yet it immediately turns 
out that he is actually wbftt the 
critic thinks he ought to be, *‘%dkn 4 
down to the earth.” But if lie really 
b« what he ought to be, what means 
the critic by “ hopelessly ?** . If we 
understand this hopelessly, it insi- 
nuates, that Moore’s attachment to 
the earth is an abandoned one, and 
that he ought to rise above it $ and 
yet he thinks all his readers will 
agree with "him u in thinking that 
he ought to' keep to the earth.” The 
sum of this argument is, that Moore 
ought to earth, but that 



he it a hopeless wretch for doing the pugilist knows nothing about 
what he ought tp do, tear, and wiUlliten to no whisper- 

But *this embraces only a small ing, He must have every thing 
portion of thqfwsurdity contained above board. Who could imagine 
[ft these fowlin'**. Moore is allowed that this admirer of fear and hutai- 
to possess awe, elegance, fancy, lity, and this detester of Moore’s un- 
assioft, ana imagination, and yet godliness, should write in the tal- 
i' can never lift himself above the lowing strain in the \ery sanmnum- 
eartli. What a strange being he her; — 

must be indeed ! — What an intcllec- “ We have, we believe, given a 
tnal phenomenon ! few light, open-hearted slaps to that 

“ The first great and insuperable Paltry Periodical of Pisa — and no 
objection to throws of the Angels,” more. We hear people about us 
according to thisdearned reviewer, saying that it is quU e beneath our 
u is one which may subject him to notice; but we do not know that, 
nothing short or a charge, of bias- It seems to be making mouths at us, 
phemy : we bring no such charge and we shall probably chastise it. 
against him ; f but amiable, pure, and If it were merely that grinning 
reverent, as he* no ddubt, believed idiot which it appears to be, we 
his motives to' be in writing these should let it alone,—- but it is also 
verses, yet if the constitution of his knavish, and may therefore legiti* 
mind be such as to prevent him from malely be kicked. It is not the first 
feeling and knowing when he is time (before gout and rheumatism) 
most blindly arid presumptuously that we Jiave turned to, and served 
bringing himself and the creatures out chaps wbo were insolent — a-la- 
of his own earthly fancy into the Belcher. Many men would not have 
presence of God, then, whatever ex- taken the trouble ; but to ns the 
cuses we may find for himself, it is trouble was a pleasure ; and we en- 
impossible not to be shucked by his joyed the sound of our maulys on 
words ; and we lay down the book the frontispiece of the blackguards, 
in a painful wonder how so fine and Just so with such writer? as these 
even powerful a mind as Mr. Moore's Liberals. Should we chaftce to be 
should be s6 fatally and infaluatcdly in the humour, we will knock them 
blind, deaf, and insensible to that down, right and left, like so many - 
voice which, in all human hearts, Cockney nine-pins. There is one 
humbly whispers to us to bow down Cur among the set in particular, 
in fear before our Creator.” whom wc must put down. A cank- 

Here, then, we have the preacher * cred turnspit must not be suffered to 
and the critic, or the cant of the re- sftarl at thf Jicels of * good hutnour- 
ligionist ami the cant of criticism, ed mastiff When we turn round 
at the same moment. We put it to upon him, he will wish his long 
Mr. Christopher North, whether this wiry back, and turned-out toes, axul 
article was not written by some fellow hidden tail* out of the growl that 
who took out a license for preaching, will sound &£> if we were devogtipg 
But by whomsoever it wa# written, him alive. But. we will only^tmu 
can any thing be so aWtfrd in an Ids ears— or perhaps hang him up 
editor as to admit an article preach* by* the tail for a while — -or tie a ket- 
ing up that kl voice whjjdL numbly f^to him — or drop him into a horse- 
whisper* us to bow dowp ln fear pond; tar he is nut worth killing* 
befdr#our creator;” and insert in iis skin being gtangy,” 
wj[* J vpry same number of the Ma- But lot us hxauune the passage 
gamine several articles of his own, we have last quoted from this ah 
which evidently shewed that he had once holy and, pugilistic champion* 
the fear of God before his eyes as who numbSta ail who are not huwk 
little at least, 1o say the least of Wy litoiof their creator, and (deffii 
them, as Moore. Mr. C. N. writes verjjr Mitimately/^hat is, Wa-|M- 
like a pugilist ; he writes ^-la-Bel* cber, We£y man who dares to make 
cber, ma kicks talks afeput in the mouths at him, and 'jfyk'f cut&off his 
same*style ; and a pugiftst, surely, ears* unless he chaJW^hang him 
ha* too much bravery to listen to ‘ bv the tail, or tie a kettle to him. 
that humjrie “ voice vvhich 
ns to bow down ip fear^y 


whispers If the reader* then, will look hack 
no ; |o the passage which we have quoted, 
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lie will perceive that u the first great thing, if words be shocking without 
and insuperable objection to Mr. an evil intent. But what are these 
Moore’s Loves of the Angels is one shocking words in Moore? Aye, 
which may subject him to nothing “ there’s the rub ” We have neither 
short of blasphemy.” Now, unhap- noticed shocking words, nor shock- 
pily, we know not what this first ing intentions, and even the review- 
and great objection is, for the re- er himself acknowledges there was 
viewer forgets to tell it to us, and no such intention. <€ We repeat,” 
immediately begins to preach about he says, “ that such shocking im- 
something 'else. Be it what it piety was manifestly unintentional.” 
may, however, it is evident there- We again ask, how can that be u im- 
viewer charges Moore with bias- piety,** which is not “ intentional.” 
phemy, and" yet he tells us, in the The fact is, that this canting review- 
same breath, M We bring no such er wished to impress his readers 
charge agains* him.” Now, if he with a conviction that it was inten- 
reallv wished to bring such a charge, tional, but wished, at the same time, 
could lie have possibly brought it in to appear himself a most charitable 
clearer, or more direct terms ? Is creature in not proving his impiety, 
there any difference between telling a “ His piety,” he says, “ has a regard 
man that what' he asserts is false, and to the Row.** Here the malice of 
telling him that he is a liar? What the reviewer breaks out in spite of 
other idea, then, can we form of this him ; for if his piety had only a re- 
manner of speech, than that the re- gard to the Row, there was a niani- 
viewer wished to represent Moore as fest evil intention. The Row , how- 
a blasphemer, and himself as a saint ever, 1ms become of late a cant word 
for not pressing the charge ? that is, with critics, and whoever writes for 
he wished to do ill without pretend- the Row, must necessarily he im- 
ingtodoit. So do all hypocrites; but pious. And yet, we would ask, what 
here the hypocrisy is too barefaced, object have publishers in the Row, 
and exposes itself. This, however, or authors who write for these pub- 
does not embrace all the hypocrisy lishers, different from the publishers 
contained in this short passage: — in Albcmarle-street, or Bond-street, 
“ Whatever excuses,” says the re- or Conduit-street, or the authors 
viewer, “ we may find for himself, it who write for them ? We should 
is impossible not to he shocked hy wish the reviewer to answer this 
his words.” The substance of this question: wc should wish to ask 
assertion is, that Moore may have him, had he no interested object in 
no evil intent, but that his words, writing this review, or had his em- 
notwithstandingyare shocking. But, ployevs no object in publishing it ? 
wc would ask, how can words be But we know well that these are 
shocking where there is no evil in- questions which he 'neither will nor 
tent? for it is only the intention can reply to without bringing him- 
that constitutes crime. If words, self and his employers on a level 
abstractedly from intention can be with the Row. 
shocking, it is shocking to become But to come at once to Moore’s 
acquainted with any language, or to impiety, this blessed critic quotes 
study the meaning of certain words ; two pages of extracts from the 
and yet without knowing the mean- j Loves, df the Angels, in which he 
ing of these shocking words, we can- has selected those passages which jie 
not expose what is evil. We must considered impiety. We do not in-, 
not study Johnson’s dictionary, for tend to quote them all here, in orddr 
in every page almost we meet somfe to prove the absurdity of consider- 
word that is expressive of something ing them impious: we shall quote 
evil ; and we must, therefore, be but one or two, and first the passage 
shocked with Johnson for adtpp^ng which, of all others, he considers 
these words into his dictidharyypr most impious. The poet is describing 
explaining their meaning. Johnson, the original creation of woman, ana 
it is true, intended no evil by ex- accordingly Speaks of the time when 
plaining them, but this avails flo* 

■ —■—■■4 Woman's eyes. 

First owned upon heaven and earth* 

K M* May, 1924. 3 C 
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These words the reviewer puts in impious in the whole work. Now, 
large capitals to designate more if there be any impiety in looking 
strongly the enormity of their iin- upon heaven and earth, how im- 
piety. We must, therefore, look pious must he that celebrated pas- 
upon this expression as the most sage in Shakspeare ? 

“ The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 

and yet we are taught to admire this he would place it among them, and 
passage, and we doubt not, if the thus become a propagator of iin- 
rc viewer was making a selection piety. One other instance of impiety, 
from l he beauties of Shakspeare, but and we have done ; 

Among the spirits of pure flame 
That round the Almighty Throne abide 
L'ircles of light that from the same 
Eternal centre sweeping wide, 

Carry its beams on every side 
(Like spheres of air that waft around 
The undulation of rich sound). 

Till the far circling radiance he 
Diffused into infinity. 

First and immediate near the throne. 

As if peculiarly God’s own, 

The seraphs stand. 

Now, as we cannot guess what part opinion of a critic who commence? 
of tliis passage he considers impious, liy telling ns that there was nothing 
we must leave our readeis to dis- incongruous in the passion of the 
cover it if they can. Hut indeed angels for women, and ends by find - 
little can be discovered or collected ing it totally incongruous because 
from a writer who is eternally con- . they are not excited by something 
tradicting himself, and denying in more violent than human passion, 
one place what he asserts in another. Ami yet if the critic wore asked 
The truth is that he writes by guess- what stronger stimulus than passion 
work, and is merely feeling his could he made to act upon them, he 
way. At the commencement of this would require to live at least to the 
critique he tells ns that the subject age of Methusalem before he could 
of the Loves of the Angels is legiti- discover it, as a passion for woman 
mate. “ There does not,” lie says, must necessarily he human; for if it 
“ seem any thing incongruous or were super-human, it should have 
worse than incongruous, in divine something super-human for its oh- 
beings of limited intelligence, and ject, and this something could not 
liable to sin like ourselves, being be woman. The critic is equally 
overcome by the beauty of creatures confounded when he comes, in the 
different from them in much, but very next page, to review Lord 
made almost one and the same by Byron’s Heaven and Earth. It is 
common in firm! ties and participated unnecessary fur us to observe here 
guilt. The subject, therefore, we that both poeuis are founded on the 
Conceive is legitimate.” But this he same basis, and consequently equally 
denies point blank towards the eon- legitimate or illegitimate. 'TheLovefe' 
elusion. “ If.” says he, “ we admit of the Angels, sis we have seen, is 
the basis at all on which the whole at one tiliib legitimate, and at another 
poem is founded — namely, sexual in- illegitimate, according to the caprice 
tercoime between angels ami human and (infixed opinions of the re- 
beings, we must admit also the de- viewer,, &nd it is so with his view of 
sires of earth to belong, to the sons “ Heaven and Earth . 11 At one time he 
heaven. But surely* we require says#** We confess thatwe see little or 
something more than mere violence nothing objectionable in it, 'either as 
of passion. No more, however, U. Xo theological orthodoxy or general 
given. M Of what value then is dhe* .human feeling: it might have been 
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published by Murray, and is proof 
against the Constitutional Associa- 
tion and elsewhere he says, in com- 
menting on the same poem, that 
u spiritual beings, the inhabitants of 
the blessed abodes where there is 
no marrying or giving in marriage, 
never became the husbands to ma- 
terial creatures. It is an extrava- 
gant absurdity” ! ! Now, if we take 
our opinion of Moore and Byron 
from critics of this stamp, it is evi- 
dent that their real poetical cha- 
racter must remain unknown to the 
present gene/ation. Listen to ano- 
ther reviewer in the London, com- 
menting on the Loves of the Angels, 
and you will find him still more 
stupid and malicious than this 
Boetian gentleman iu Blackwood : 
they only differ, however, in the lat- 
ter’s having seized a double portion 
of the former’s spirit — we mean, a 
double portion of his stupidity, and 
malignity, veiled under the soft 
jruise, the sweet guise, the hypocri- 
tical guise of “ The Best Inten- 
tions,” the title of a book just pub- 
lished, and put into our hands, in 
which we could not trace the slight- 
est intention but that of making 
money. It can enlighten no man, 
and if it exercise any influence over 
the mind, it is that of bewildering 
it, or rendering it a prosulyte to 
hypocrisy. Let us see what the best 
intentions of the reviewer in the 
London are. One intention is very 
obvious, that lie wishes to prevent 
his readers from purchasing the 
“ Loves of the Angels,” for he tells 


them that these “ Loves are told in 
about 120 expensive, narrow pages 
of glittering poetry.” Here there 
are three inducements for tint pur- 
chasing the hook. In the first place, 
it is expensive; in the second, the 
pages are narrow, and narrow ex- 
pensive pages are no bargain, hut 
what is worse than all, it is a mere 
glittering bauble. Now, it so hap- 
pens that the pages are as broad ami 
as long as the “London Magazine,” 
and wc suppose the reviewer would 
not wish to sec it so closely printed--* 
at least if he indulged such a wish, it 
is only because he would wish to 
have an opportunity of exposing 
the bad taste evinced in getting it 
up. J f it be too expensive, the fault 
rests with Messrs. Longman, and 
has nothing to do with a critique 
upon the work — and as to its being 
a glittering poem, we have already 
shewn that it is all instinct with fire 
and passion, which, of all the quali- 
ties of composition, are certainly 
farthest removed from glii.t:*:* ;,;;d 
outside. But then the language is 
beautiful as well as the sentiments, 
and this beauty is always glitter in 
the eyes of our new-fangled re- 
viewers. There is no beauty in 
their own language, and accordingly 
they cannot endure it in another. 
They are complete Cocknies in lite- 
rature, for they can neither perceive 
nor acknowledge merit higher than 
their own. They will not suffer the 
high-born poet to rise sublime to his 
native heavens, for the moment lie 
docs, they 


“ Grin, ami look broad nonsense with a stare.” 


It is difficult to meet an instance of passage as an example of Moore’s 
more horrible grinning and broader nobbling verse: — 
nonsense than to quote the following 

One evening in that time of bloom, 

On a hill's side where hung the ray 
Of sun-set, sleeping in perfume 
Three noble youths conversing lay. 

And as they looked from, time to time 
To the far sky where day-light furled, . 

His radiant wing, their brows sublime 
Bespoke them of that distant world, 

Creatures of light, such as still play 

Like motes in sun-shine round, the Lord* 

And through their infinite afray 
Transmit each moment, night and d«u, * 

The echo of his luminous word ! 
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If this be a hobbling measure, we more inclined to think that he has 
must confess the reviewer has a the ears of an a^s, and that braying 
great advantage over us, in the mu- would be more melodious to him 
sical structure of his ears ; hut at than the harps of angels. He gives 
at the same time it would be difficult the following as an odd, whimsical 
to convince us that he possesses this simile : 
advantage : we should rather he 

And when he smiled —if o'er his face 
Smile ever shone . 

But if he recollected one of the finest passages in Milton, he would, no 
doubt, cease to think it whimsical. 

The other shape —?/ shape it might be called 
That shape had none . 


Surely, if the one be whimsical, 
the other is equally so. The re- 
viewer, in conclusion, tells us that 
44 the poem is,, in truth, not only 
badly conceived, but wretchedly 
written. And we are quite sure that 
if poor Lord Thurlow’s muse had 
enned any thing half so gross and 
ull, Mr. Moore would have hung 
her in the Edinburgh Review as 
, warning to all poetical murderers.” 
On this passage we shall make no 
comment: it speaks for itself, and 
evinces pretty clearly what sort of 
judges preside at the tribunal of 
poetical merit. Here we have a cri- 
tic who calls the Loves of the An- 
gels 44 wretched, gross and dull,” 
and calls all the passages he has 
quoted from it “stuff." Rut what 
authority have we for believing him : 
he does not point out a fault from 
beginning to end for which he as- 
signs any reason, but that in defence 
of which wc have quoted the autho- 
rity -of Milton. If then he choose 
to quote passages and call them 
“ stuff," wtiy not assign his reasons 
for the appellation with which he is 
pleased to honor them. Is he an 
authority in himself? Let him 
prove it, and we shall afterwards 
take every thing he says for grant- 
ed : if he will not, then we tell him 
that 

41 *Tis chattering, grinning, mouthing, 
jabbering all 

and we would advise him, as he is 
evidently 

44 A cold, long-winded native of the 
. deep," 

to creep quietly with Concancn, 
“ true to the bottom,” and remain 


there 44 secure i his native; 
night. 1 ' 

We have entered into this defence 
of Moore, because we consider that, 
of all poets of the age, he has been 
the most unfairly treated by the 
critics. There is no reader," who 
has either soul or feeling, can read 
him without interest, and Delille 
very justly observes, that 

44 Dans Tart d'intlresser consiste Part 
d’ecrire." 

Feeling is the very soul of genius : 
without it the poet vainly seeks to 
confer interest on his productions. 
Without feeling and passion, all ele- 
gance and glitter of expression is 
mere tinsel ; but when this soul of 
soul inspires bis theme, the poet 
awakens his readers from the dull 
lethargy of u every-day life,” leads 
him into a new world, and gives 
him a consciousness of higher and 
holier and sublimer emotions. With- 
out this fire, poetry, it is true, may 
be highly polished and extremely 
pretty ; but it is a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal : 

4 ‘ Non satis est pulckra esse pacmata t 
dulcia sunto , 

Et quocumque volent animum audi- 
tors agunto” 

The orator, it is true, requires fire 
and energy as well as the poet ; but 
it is a firethat possesses more of a 
physical than a mental character. 
It is rather animal than incorporeal 
spirit. . it is only the incorporeal or 
poetic spirit that remains always in 
action, being a more ? subtile and 
restless flame. This was not unob- 
served by Cicero and the ancients, 
though our new-coined critics seek 
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to extinguish it altogether, and to 
make poets as cold and lifeless as 
themselves. “ S 'ape enim audivi" 
says Cicero, “ poetam bonum neminem 
sine inflamniatione animorum exis- 
terc posse ^ ct sine quodam afflatu 
quasi furoris .” ft is the possession 
of this living fire that characterises 
the poet of ivhosc genius we now 
treat. The finest fancy, and the 
most refined pathos, wait upon him 
at all times, and in all places. He 
is not like those who occasionally 
light upon a happy thought, for he 
is all happiness. The pensive muse 
and her dull creations never ap- 
proach him. Moore’s happiness of 
expression and happiness of creation 
is not the result of study: he is one 
of those favourites of heaven whose 
mind can only rest, and whose pen- 
cil can only paint the brighter 
scenes and images of creation. And 
we doubt not but his pencil fre- 
quently sketches scenes that surpass 
iu beauty his fondest expectation. 
“ Les saillies poetiques,” says Mon- 
taigne, “ cjui emportent leur auteur, 
et les ravissent hors dc soi : pourquoi 
ne les attribuerions-nous a son bon- 
heur puisqu’il confesse lui-memc 
qu’elles surpassent ses forces, et les 
rcconnoit venir d’ailleurs que de soi, 
ct ne les avoir aueuncment en sa 
puissance. 1 * 

The poetry of imagination is evi- 
dently the poetry of the present age. 
Moore stands solitary and aloue. 
He possesses, it is true, the finest ima- 


gination, but then it is always grafted 
upon passion. His finest passages, 
however, have not a solitary image 
to adorn them .* they are like those of 
Sappho, a simple, unadorned ex- 
pression of his feelings, without 
shade or colouring. The passage, 
u Oh, but to see that head recline,” 

which we have already quoted, ran 
not be surpassed by any thing in 
the whole range of ancient or mo- 
dern poetry ; and yet there is not a 
single ornament about it: imagina- 
tion lends no aid to its enchant- 
ment, hut, like an ancient Greek 
statue, it stands naked and unem- 
bellished. How different from the 
pectry of the Scottish hard : to ima- 
gination alone he owes all the en- 
chantment he possesses. Scott’s 
poetry is all foliage. Passion is the 
fruit, and imagination the foliage, 
of poetry. Moore is rich in both, 
hut Scott has contented himself with 
the latter. In mere description he 
is extremely beautiful ; but unless 
the object described be more inte- 
resting than the robes in which it is 
arrayed, we soon tire of it: so that 
all poetry, purely descriptive, soon 
ceases to interest, and excites no 
desire of returning to it again. 
Moore’s powers, however, are not 
confined to the pathetic : his de- 
scriptive powers are of the first 
order. We know few sublimer 
sketches than his portrait of the se- 
cond angel. 


Who was the Second Spirit ?— he 
With the proud front and piercing glance— 
Who scem*d, when viewing heaven’s expanse, 
As though his far-sent eye could sec 
On, on into the* Immensity 
Behind the veils of that blue sky, 

Where God’s sublimcst secrets lie ? — 

His wings, the while, though day was gone. 
Flashing with many a various hue 
Of light they from themselves alone, 

Instinct with Eden’s brightness, drew — 

A breathing forth of beams at will* 

Of living beams, which, though no more 
They kept their early lustre, still 
Were such,, when glittering out all o’er. 

As mortal eye-lids wink’d oefore. 

’Twas Rum— once among the prStfte 
And flower of those bright creatures, nam’d 
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Spirits of Knowledge*, who o’er Time 
And Space and Thought an empire claim’d, 

Second alone to Him, whose light 
Was ev’n to theirs, as day to night — 

’Twixt whom and them was distance far 
And wide, as would the journey be 
To reach from any island star 
The vague shores of Infinity ! 

Tivas Rum, in whose mournful eye 
Slept the dim light of days gone by ; 

Whose voice, though sweet, fell on the eat 
Like echoes, in some silent place, 

When first awak’d for many a year ; • 

And when he smil’d— -if o’er his face 
Smile ever shone — ’twas like the grace . 

Of moonlight rainbows, fair, but wan, 

The sunny life, the glory gone. 

Ev’n o’er his pride, though still the same, 

A softening shade from sorrow came ; 

And though at times his, spirit knew 
The kindlings of disdain and ire, 

Short was the fitful glare they threw — 

Like the last flashes, fierce but few, 

Seen through some noble pile on fire ! 

Such was the Angel, who now broke 
The silence that had come o’er all, 

When he, the Spirit that last spoke, 

Clos’d the sad history of his fall ; 

And, while a sacred lustre, flown 
For many a day, relum’d his cheek, 

And not those sky-tun’d lips alone 
But his eyes, brow, and tresses, roll’d 
Like sunset waves, all seem’d to speak — 

Thus his eventful story told. — 


To conclude our observations on 
the genius of Moore, we have only 
to add, that he is the only poet of 
the present day who has impressed 
upon his works that soul of soul, 
without which, mere effusions of 
imagination, the subtleties of reason, 
the playfulness of wit, the decora- 
tions ot fancy, are mere tinsel ; but 


all of which are an ornament, and 
embellishment to the productions of 
genius, while they are only the, dra- 
pery in which true feeling and pas- 
sion delight to clothe tnernselvcs. 
The poetry of imagination delights, 
but it is only the poetry of passion 
that captivates and enchants. 


The Cherubini. 
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MAY 

The l dcs of March have passed 
away, with ail their rigours; they 
have rolled by peacefully, and have 
been succeeded by the month which, 
in some countries, gives us the rose 
and other sweet flowers; which 
yields aromatic fragrance, and puts 
on nature's gayest livery. But, in 
our sea-girt isle, the amorous ad- 
vances of Zephyr towards his favo- 
rite Flora, are more distant; they 
scarcely amount to a flirtation with 
her charms. Our seasons have some- 
what of our national character, the 
bcl/a mndredei Jiori is more reserved 
in her productions than in those 
warm climates where the glittering 
ethmal expanse is early irradiated 
with revivifying sparks, and where 
a succession of flowers and fruits 
crown the circling year. With us, 
winter treads ftpon the steps of 
spring, and invades her gentle do- 
minion. She proceeds with slow 
step, and is often scarcely perceived, 
so short and uncertain is her reign. 
Summer comes on, with measured 
pace, and doubtfully; her rich day 
declines ere her influence is fully 
felt; and when the sickle reaps in 
the golden corn, the solar ray is of 
short duration, and the chilly even- 
ing breaks in upon the rural sports, 
and offers a sober lesson to thought- 
less man. A few late, but ripe fruits 
reward the horticulturist’s toil and 
anxiety. The hop circles round the 
spiral pole, and is got in merrily. 
The vine and the olive are strangers 
to our frugal soil ; but our commer- 
cial importance procures the luxu- 
ries of the universe, since every 
where is to be seen our white sails, 
floating through the deep, together 
with our wooden walls, manned by 
hearts of oak adventurous in com- 
merce and terrible in war. 

( So much for the year. In its ge- 
neral progress and effect. Let us 
now come to the merry month of 
May, to the vich flower which bears 
its name, to its sports and gambols, 
it is May — and splendidly it was 
ushered in. JBut we cannot vie with 
our continental neighbours in the 
richness of this month : with us, the 
retiring season, like a chaste virgin, 
puts forth little els* in promise, out 
the snowdrop, crefcns, and some mo- 
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dcst field flowers. The blossoms of 
May are more encouraging; and 
although we see not the loose ker- 
chief and summer attire of warmer 
regions, there are still distinctive 
marks and sports of May, which 
welcome its approach and hallow its 
remembrance. 

icy is the heart to which the joys 
of the people are indifferent ; base is 
the bosom which is a stranger to its 
comforts, — callous the soul which is 
dead to the sympathies connecting 
the links of humanity. May arrives 
and surprises purple pride in velvet 
and in ermine. A sudden revolu- 
tion is (in general) operated in dress, 
just as wc sec the gaudy insect 
emerging to meet the coming ray of 
the sun. The garb becomes daily 
lighter; the bright orb grows ra- 
pidly of higher influence, and greater 
in his power; and the north rivals 
a more fertile clime, and advances 
towards the maturity of the shep- 
herd’s and the lover’s happiness. — 
Let the southern part of the Conti- 
nent enjoy her early feasts, her out- 
door revels, her bal champetre t the 
rural concert, and the getting in of 
the luxuriant vintage ; England has 
still her May-day, her harvest-home, 
her hopping time. The last two we 
shall notice in their due season ; hut 
Maia is our present goddess; and if 
she be not so richly gifted as Pomo- 
na, yet do her milk-white blossoms 
cheer the eye, whilst her cowslips, 
primroses and other early flowers 
are not without their enchantments : 
they have decked the garland, they 
have formed the simple ornament of 
the humble hat of straw : the pranc- 
ing draught-horses have nodded out 
their pride, decked with lilac and 
laburnum, with may-hush and with 
daffodil; and the humbler classes 
have sported on the sunny lawn, in 
the presence of approving humanity. 
Let the people rejoice, *tis one ram- 
part more round the throne; give 
them freedom, ’tis one more link to 
bind all orders together,' *tis the 
bundle of sticks in the fable. Nor 
are the distinctive ceremonies of 
welcome May unworthy of attention. 
The Maypole is rendered respecta- 
ble from antiquity : to suspend the 
blossoming wreath upon it, belongs 
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to the hand of youth ; the rude philanthropic ; it must be recorded 
dance around it pourtrays the olden by many a suffering child of sorrow, 
peaceful, and goodly times ; the and registered in many a sinking 
jack-in-the-green, with leafy verdure heart. 

and borrowed plate, evinces the par- May is come ; it is the month of 
taking of the rich in the pleasures promise, the season of soft hope ; — 
of the less affluent and successful mau it often return* to each youth 
members of the same large family and maiden, who peruses these im- 
ofman; the milkmaid ana the gar- perfect lines, traced by the rude 
dener call for our contributions, and band of untaught feeling; may the 
they come in a merry mood, dancing hud of expectation not be blighted 
round the verdant pyramid, with by the cold blast of falsehood ; may 
music to enliven the commemorative the plighted vow be redeemed on the 
day! — lastly, the wretched sweep- altar of truth and constancy ; may 
chimney, slave of a tyrant master,* the spring-blossoms grow into sum- 
and degraded amongst the children mer fruits ; may Flora and Pomona 
of the earth, and whose office sensi- blend their gifts to all the unmarried 
bility calls for abolishing, and the and the married, who invoke these 
legislature is cruelly tardy in not blessings from the creative power of 
suppressing, — even he, on this fes- Omnipotence. The former look, 
tiveday, capers away his few hours from an impatient spring, to the 
of cessation from toil and danger, rich summer of united liliss ; the 
dirt, half-suffocation and ill usage; latter trust that the autumn of their 
with bell and salt-box, shovel and years may neither Jbe unproductive 
brush, he calls upon our charity; to themselves, nor unavailing to 
his tinsel ornaments seem to mock those saplings which arise from the 
his abject state, but he cnioys his acorn of the native oak i—may their 
little carnival, in masqueradish taw- wishes not be fruitless ! and may 
dry, which sheds a momentary obli- that stem produce and re-producc 
vion over his dark days. The re- heroes and matrons worthy of past 
ception given to these miserable days, and of the old national stock ! 
creatures, orphans, or sold victims — such is the warm and sincere wish 
— (for an apprenticeship to such a of a man, who is, in common with 
trade is a minor murder of the hu- other men, scarcely more, in his 
man species), by the late Mrs. Mon- brief being, than 
tagu, reflects honor on her benevo- A May Fly. 

lence. The idea was odd, but it was 


* Oue of these poor little wretches, meagre, and cramped in his limbs, was 
about to mount my cbimucy, the other day ; the unfortunate took off his shoes, 
reduced the number of hia rags, in the way of clothing, then paused, and wept. 
The servant enquired the cause; he was wont to do so ere he commenced his 
unwholesome, perilous office, Alas, poor outcast ! 
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(Continued from page 324.} 
canto in. 

Now twilight slumbers on the ocean, 

* Lull’d by the cradling billows’ motion. 

Which, heaving yet from the recent storm. 
Presents an earth of mimic form, 

With mountains where the cold beams play, 

And vallies that catch not a single ray. 

Such varied face yon crescent wears. 

Which, rising from the wave, appears 
An island floating in the sea 
Of fathomless infinity, 

With hills and dales of light and dark, 

Which oft the sleepless joy to mark. 

And fondly deem that there the meed 
Of holy deeds will once be given, — 

On the Tooba’s ambrosial fruit to feed, 

And melt beneath the tones of heaven, — 
Though all that strikes the idle gaze. 

Is one unbroken, though cheerless, blaze, 

Like the pul$ flash that lightens through 
The heart from beauty’s eyes of blue. 

Still shining bright, though love be fled, 

As meteor lights above the dead. 

Night wears apace, — yon cloudless moon. 
Though climbing so silent and slow, shall soon 
Look down from the top of her viewless bow. 
And leave not a spot umllumcd below. 

Oh ! who would think— to see how brightly 
Her beam on dome and turret falls. 

While the gay motes, like fairies, lightly 
Are footing it over the shining walls, 

That gleam with such transparent hue. 

As if the rays had melted through 
That giant mass of hard grey stone, 

And made its very heart their own ; — 

What deeds of darkness, and of ruin. 

Within fhose moonlit walls are doing. 

That stand as calm, and shine as fair, 

As if nothing but stillness and light were there. 

What flickering light is yonder stealing, 

Like wisp along the dark morass, 

Now half extinct, — now half revealing 
A statbly form, whose footsteps pass 
Slowly and silently as creep 
Eve’s mountain. shadows o’er the deep? 

Still onward in its noiseless flight 
That form with cautious tread advances; — 

I see him npw in the clear moonlight 
Which Hi rough the breezy lattice glances ; 

. His vest'll oflsaSle as dark as night, 

/* AkChls zilvery hair in the light iyind dances. 
SucK^a'Hi the noblesjLoftly wear; 

. !pl4(fe.why that step' of servile care, , v 
That fears to wake the hireling guard./ 

Wh<* slumbers on his midnight ifird ?— 

• 3D 



On him who walks with ill intent* 

An eye through deepest gloom is bent, 

E'en silence has a voice of fear, 

And solitude a listening ear ; 

The echoing earth whereon he treads 
Is prating of his guilty deeds, 

Though none attend his evil way. 

Save Sin, and her comrade, pale Dismay. 

Those locks are white with the snow of years, 
Those eyes are dimm’d with a film of amber: — 
Hut is not yon a lady's chamber, 

Which now the hoary lover nears ? 

Once he look'd out on the glassy wave. 

But not a bark was gliding there ; 

No image its broad bright mirror gave. 

But the spangled vault of the deep blue air ; 
Save when the night-gale swept across 
The stirless waters' crystal gloss. 

And made it seem as though ’twere given 
Each faded star that falls from heaven, 
Twinkling upon the ruffled main. 

To shed its beam on earth again. 

Still, still, i see that sunken face, 

Where time hath left its furrowing trace : 

Can youthful wish his thoughts engage ? — 

Oh ! Love can melt the frost of age, 

And make its very coldness grow 
To genial fervor, where he reigns ; 

As sunbeams thaw the winter-snow. 

To fertilize the vernal plains. 

But can he bow the haughty soul. 

That e’en in childhood spurn'd control. 

When years, that offer up each hour 
Fresh incense at the shrine of power. 

Have swell’d with all the pomp of slate 
A breast by nature too elate ? — 

Love’s lightest breath will soon destroy 
The pride that soars above his joy ; 

As tlie first angry winds that blow 
Can lay the o’ergrown turret low. 

And though the heart from youth be steel'd 
By the gaunt horrors of the field, 

Where blood and toil full oft hate made 
The .warrior ruthless as his blade, 

Which quickly wears off the last red stain. 

And flashes as brightly as ever again j . 

Yet as, when all with flame possess'd, 

The hardest metals burn the fiercest* 

So, trust me. Love, thou never pierrest 
A warmer than a soldier’s breasts 
Than thine, stern Ali, though tlie course ; 

Of thy affection is defiled, - „ 

E’en by its own impetuous force, 

As the dark torrent, rushing wild ’ 

From crag or, cliff, to vile or y 

Grows turbid with its violent motion. 

That passion's might hath downr < 

The lofty Pacha from his thro?**, v' 

To wander at tiw> hour of sh*d*> 

Like midnight plunderer, through his halls. 



Dreading- the very slaves lie paid 

To wake and watch his palace walls! 

Though the broad sun but thrice hath set, 

Since Zella first his glances met; 

Though, since that hour, but thrice hath sounded 
The Muzzim’s call to evening prayer* 

His heart’s mad wishes, cankering there. 

Have sapp’d the base whereon was founded 
Each thought that lifts high souls above 
Inferior natures, —honor, pride. 

That scorns deceit, a parent’s love, 

All sank beneath the whelming tide : 

For while the youth who loved that maid 
With all the warmth of earliest (lame, 

Still on bis bed of pain was laid, 

Still suffering for his father’s fame, 

That father mock’d his anxious ear 
With words that breathed of rapture near, 

Then flew to urge a tyrant’s claim, — 

Such claim as conquest’s crimes afford,— 

To all that Selim’s eyes adored, — 

Since vainly all intreatv strove 
To rend the chain her faith had wove. 

Uniting for ever, though ne’er they meet, 

Her heart with his for whom first it beat - 
And now bath forged a lying tale, 

As vows and threats would hot avail, 

Of Selim’s death, a last rcsourse, 

With no alternative but force. 

He deem’d the breast that once has known 
The holy ardour love inspires, 

Must ever burn, nor burn alone. 

Hut mix its own with other fires. 

He little knew, the eyes that shed 

Pure passion’s light on woman’s heart, 

For ever leave, though dimm'd and dead, 

A lingering gleam when they depart, 

That spreads its ray as fully o’er 

The breast, though faintlier, as before, — 

As the pale beam of midnight’s moon, 

Shines widely as the blaze of noon, — 

Nor leaves one feeling unemploy’d. 

For other love to fill the void. 

When young desire hath pierced the heart, 

It rankles like a barbed dart ; 

For easier ’tis to let remain 

The point, than draw it forth again. 

Yet onward still the Pacha hies, 

In hopies, though vain his guilty suit, 

To wither, by the false surprise 
Of Selim’s fate, her passion’s root. 

Through yonder door his entrance lies : 

It opes — *tis closed 5 — the hingp was mute ; 

But a glimmering lamp wa$ a seen, 

^Mingling, its glare with the mootniglSt sheen, 

Which again ji all that illumes theeeene. 

Npthfng is heard but, the moaning owl, 

Or the restless watchdog’s distant howl : 

Though the breezfe for a moment sigh’d over the sea. 
It was push’d again as suddenly: ’ 

' The wa$p that rippled against the shore. 

Backward roll’d, and the tfund was o’er* 



Oh ! that such spell as that silence might secTm, 
Should first be broken by woman’s scream ! — * 
Twas a shriek so piercing, so dismally shrill. 
So doubly dreadful when all was still. 

Ringing along the silent walls, 

And echoing through the empty halls, 

That not a soul who slept but woke : 

And who, thus waked, would sleep again. 
When sound so dread had silence broke, 

That clankless link of slumber’s chain ? — 

* The hum of those who quick assumed 

•Their garb, of which the hour bereft them, — 
The clash of arms with speed resumed 
By drowsy guards who long had left them, — 
The step ana word of haste and fright, 

Sweird on the fitful gales of night ; 

While through arcade and gallery rushing, 

Like streams from adverse mountains gushing, 
And murmuring hoarselier as they come 
The nearer to their lowland home, — 

Forth to the scene of tumult sallies 
Each startled inmate of the palace ; 

And louder tread their hurrying feet* 

Till in the harem hall they meet, 

Where each his ebbing courage rallies, 

Doubting as friend or foe to greet 
The serf that bursts upon his front, 

With fury like the battle’s brunt : 

For never bounds the charger-stead 
With half the coward’s headlong speed. 

But soon by countless torches glimmering, 

And the pale night-beam’s mingled skitmnering. 
They see no armed foes to dread ; 

Yet, bursting through the harem door, 

There met their eager eyes, instead, 

A sight that chill’d each bosom more ; 

For there, upon a broider’d bed. 

The fair young Zella lay extended, 

In all but faint convulsion, dead, 

And o'er her AH grimly bended. 

Brief time had they to mark his mood,— 

Small care, indeed, if ill or good, — 

But scarcely deigning, though their chief, 

A slight salute and question orief, 

They bore the sorrow- stricken rnaid 
Where the cool Ocean-breezes play’d 
Through the wide casement of the hall $ , 

And every care that might recal 
Her fleeting soul — which every breath, 

It seem’d, would waft away to death— 

Was to the fainting girl afforded : 

And, though it ill with men accorded,. 

Not oft engaged Cor others’ weal, 

But readier far to ivound than heal. 

So well their rude attentions thrived. 

That soon the suffering maid revived ; 

And the first living thitig her eyes 
Lighted upon with vajTue surprise* 

Was one, the Very thought of Whom, 

When deem’d a prisoner of the tomb, 

Had all but seal'd her own last doom, 

. V 
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Forth burst— but hers was check’d by fright, 

And his yet weak from battle harms, — 

One mutual cry of wild delight, 

And she wtfs lock’d in Selim’s arms : 

And when their bliss could utterance find. 

What wonder if her guileless mind, 

At such a moment over-joying, 

Sought vent in words of girlish toying. 

Such words it is that, from the tongue 
Overflowing, when delight runs high, — , 

Like spray from tossing billows flung, —*• 

Give bliss an air of levity, 

Suiting as ill the thoughts that sleep 
Within the burning breast, their home, 

As the dread grandeur of the deep 
Is pictured in its feathery foam. 

(To be continued.) 


ON THE INFLUENCE WHICH THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


AND T1IE CONSTITUTION 
DRESS. 

To the Editor of the European 
Magazine. 

Sir : — Having observed, in your 
last number, an article on Dress, by 
a very light and lively hand, I ain 
induced to push the subject farther 
than the mere external habits and 
appearances of mankind, depending 
on dress, ornament, or fashion ; and 
to make some enquiry into the causes 
which govern the many, yet uncer- 
tain laws of dress; and particularly 
to point out (as far as my slender 
abilities go) the influence which the 
form of government and the consti- 
tution of a country have over dress. 
It would be a loss of my reader’s 
time, to state the varieties which 
climate and season must necessarily 
make in the clothing of a nation or 
people. And it does not suit the 
nature of iny enquiry, to go into the 
trifling, conceited^ or artful arcana 
of the toilet,— the oils, the paints, 
the dyes, the falsities and unguen- 
tous matter made use of for the 
embellishment of the person, or the 
concealment of its defects; nor to 
dwell on the torture, of corsets, or 
other such effeminate thatters. I 
only wish to introduce some . degree 
of [reason Into the outward garb, and 
t&Jbisign a cause for some of, the 
anomalies in the attire of the most 
civilized nations : causes closely con- 
nected with the government and pb* 
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licy of each, and depending on the 
rise, progress and declension of a 
state ; on its local situation, whether 
insular or continental; on the ge- 
nius of its people; on its foreign 
relations ; on peace, or war, and on 
the rank which it holds amongst 
other nations. For it may he pros- 
perous, yet not eminent amongst the 
other neighbouring states: in which 
last case, alone, it cun be looked up 
to, as an example in dress, or in any 
thing else of a courtly and orna- 
mental nature. And it has often 
struck me that dress (when weeded 
of the folly of childish fancy and 
frivolous innovation) is a much more 
important article than it is consi- 
dered to he by the book-worm, or 
the grave man of science. 

In the first place, then, let us see 
what effect the government and con- 
stitution of a nation have on dress. 
Their influence is extensive. An 
arbitrary government, whether Ori- 
ental or European, will introduce 
magnificence, multiplied ornaments, 
official, trappings, the regal mantle, 
^ sweeping train, thp rich texture 
of clothing, nodding plumes, the 
constant wearing of arms for aggres- 
• sion otf defence, multiplied distinc- 
tions ih dress, from the tyrant to the 
slave, '.nationality, and} (in the in- 
stance of eastern and other remote 
' states) a contempt for the garb and 
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habits of other rJUihes. Amongst 
our continental neighbours, the more 
absolute the sw&y, tne more splendid 
is the costume of the higher ranks, 
and the legs assimilated is it to the 
humbler classes. The more prejudice 
in matters of dress prerails general- 
ly, the less graceful is its arrange- 
ment ; clinging to the dark ages 
of rapiers, powder * and peruques, 
of hoops, lace and embroidery, of 
stiff bodies, gothic forms and cuts 
of tailors, dress -makers, &c. in 
warlike states, a mixture of the mi- 
litary uniform must prevail ; whilst 
every other costume is made up less 
naturally and with less care. But 
in peaceful states, simplicity is the 
order of the dressing-room ; and 
the garb of office, or holiday suit, 
sits awkwardly on the wearer. We 
most never look for fashion in small 
republics, fallen or degraded states, 
or amongst woods, wilds, lakes, 
mountains, primitive (if I may use 
the term) or romantic spots. " The 
rise and progress of a state will, 
consequently, raise the ton and ap- 
pearance of its court and people. 
They will copy from imperial and 
. regal courts, and will import the 
costly character in dress from other 

S rosperous and leading nations. The 
eclension of a state will bring sloth, 
uncleanliness, neglect, anomalies, 
.finery and slovenliness, in with it, 
as we see in Spain, Italy and Portu- 
gal. Fancy, that loves to dwell 
with the fair, will still mark its par- 
tiality to their persons; but the 
males will retrograde daily, in all 
that is correct and elegant in dress, 
and adhere only to what is effemi- 
nate, slothful and proud at the same 
time ; and they will no mow be imi- 
tated than the quaker of Pensylva- 
nia, the slave-peasant of Russia, or 
the unclad savage of Africa burn- 
ing, soil. 

. Local situation will introduce an 
interchange of fashions with neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, provided they 
are pot at variance, for then the give 
and takeconsiderably decreases ; oK 
with governments similar ini forint 
for the republican will not be the 
Lord Chesterfield in dress, or ad- 
dress ; nor will the courtly-raanhave i 
his broadheaver ri vetted to his bead, 
nor study j^e&pncss and humilM^in 
his habiliments. Maritime states 
will have a dash of naval Costume, 


which is light and unineuinbering. 
Their nobility and gentry will not 
despise the jacket and trowsers of 
the tar, and will delight and mingle 
in his perils and amusements in ma- 
rine costume. And it is to be ex- 
pected that they who have -gazed 
with delight, with pride and profit, 

“ O'er the wide waters of the dark blue 
sea,” 

will assume its colour for their 
clothing, and possess a certain man- 
ly freedom in dress, harmonizing 
with the succeeding line : 

u Our thoughts arc boundless and our 
minds are free.” 

An insular country will add, to 
the maritime bent of the people, a 
degree of patriotic firmness and in- 
dependence, acquired from bravery 
and borne out from success. Nor 
will these feelings ever be in uni- 
son with outward, or inward ener- 
vated habits; nor suggest the as- 
suming of a garb to vilify the pie 
beian and to inflate the patrician 
with haughtiness. 

The genius of a people is inter- 
woven with all these circumstances 
and customs ; so that a commercial 
nation is most likely to be favorable 
to the vagaries of dame Fashion, by 
importing the elegancies and orna- 
ments of the whole world, and by 
blending them with the national 
character and stock; at the same 
time sensibly mingling and using 
them as season, taste, rank, and 
convenience require. And it is for 
this reason that 1 humbly conceive 
the present English mode of dress to 
be the most rational and decent ex- 
isting, I do not say the most su- 
per h:" the term suits but few circum- 
stances and persons. Nor do I 
mean to take away from our neigh- 
bour, France, the inventive merits 
of the toilet, nor all that skill which 
she displays in lending graces and 
enchantments to forms and features 
by attractive shapes and contrivan- 
ces, harmonious colours, robes whose 
pressure awakens pleasure, or hats 
and head ornaments to finish a co- 
quet. But I obstinately maintain, 
k that the English, gentleman of fa- 
shion is second to none in the 
tity, Case and propriety of his drfc&C 
Tile foreign relations of a coun- 
try act as auxiliaries in'; the per- 
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faction of the toilet; and the ^Eng- 
lish moderates only borrow what is 
good. An ultra in dress is every 
where the same, i. e. ridiculous. 
From the rivalry of polished coun- 
tries, invention is stimulated, and 
excellence produced. Rome and 
Athens were rival cities ; so arc 
London and Paris ; and if £vcr the 
latter should fall, like the former, 
adieu to taste. Peace and war have 
their dominion jver dress. During 
our two last, nearly succeeding 
wars, our youth assumed the mili- 
tary stock, hur.t, tunic, &c. The 
soldier still looks nobly in them; 
but the peaceful shopkeeper, thus 
eountcrfeiting, is a detected idiot. 
Nhoiild the olive-branch long afford 
its protective shade, the spur and 
tunic will decline, and some other 
costume will supply their place. 
The {{evolution of France brought 


in the Brutus crop, the disuse of 
powder, and the abolition of the old 
style. After which, the imperial 
dream of power encouraged every 
thing that ruined the Roman Em- 
pire, her triumphs, and her charac- 
teristics. The pig - tail, and the 
pigeon's-wing curl, still linger with 
the emigrant; but a few years of 
peace will produce a total revolu- 
tion in dress* 

Having thus traced the influence 
which the form of government has 
over dress, I shall add no more; 
but, in the event of this communica- 
tion’s being welcome to your amus- 
ing and instructive Magazine, I 
shall, in my next., go into particula- 
rities, as to the graceful and becom- 
ing, the spurious and unnatural, in 
fashion. 

1 remain, sir. 

Your humble servant, 

Felix. 


THE EVENING STAR. 

The breeze of evening gently blows. 

Soft, whispering tliro* the shady grove; 

The flowers their tender petals close 
Of finest, loveliest texture wove ; 

The dews their liquid riches shed, 

Lest drought each fiowretform should mar, 
That softly, slowly hows its head, 

To hail the rising evening star. 

In yonder sky there seems a dime 
.Far lovelier than our earthly one, 

Where scenes both beauteous and sublime 
Appear to view ; and there the sun 
That grandly to its wat'ry bed 
Descends on glory's radiant car. 

Before it sinks, reverts its head. 

To gaae upon the evening star. 

The bat from out yon sacred pile 
Appears as twilight spreads around, 

Mounts .upon fluttering wings awhile. 

Or skims scarce seen along the ground ; — 
Night hastens forth with noiseless tread, — 

The sounds of life are hush’d afar,— 

Ami silence decks her lovu^Jbead 
To welcome in the evempgstaf. D. 
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BRIEF VIEW OF TUB 

ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 


Tub origin of the French drama 
has been, sought at an era much 
more remote than the true one. The 
annals of the old Troubadours have 
often been^ransacked for the purpose 
of discovering some traces of the 
i dramatic art in the dawnings of Gal- 
lic poetry. But the only relation 
which appears to subsist between 
them is that of rhyme. This novel- 
ty was brought into Europe by the 
Moors, introduced into France by 
the Troubadours of Provence, anil 
employed many ages afterwards in 
the first theatrical compositions. 
And if there existed any order of 
. succession from those celebrated 
poets to the first dramatists, it could 
not be in a direct line. Wc should 
find much difficulty in conceiving* 
how this succession could have de- 
scended from William Count of Poi- 
tou, the first known Troubadour of 
the Oc dialect, and from the Count 
of Champagne, the first poet of the 
Oyl with whose name we are ac- 
- quainted, to the Confirms de In Pas- 
Won, the true founders of the French 
stage. We need only read the first 
attempts of both to he convinced of 
the difference of their origin. The 
delicacy of the former, ami the 
coarseness which characterises the 
latter, notwithstanding the proxi- 
mity of their era to our own, would 
be a sufficient proof of this differ- 
ence, if even we could not find ano- 
ther in tfie subjects themselves. The 
first poets sung of Jove : the drama-* 
tic authors subjected religion and 
morality to the laws of representa- 
tion. The objects of those was to 
please; of these to instruct. A 
more polished language, more re- 
fined ideas, and more chastened 
images, were the means which the 
former employed to penetrate and 
touch the heart: the latter endea- 
voured, only to give additional inte- 
rest tp, their subjects* and to impress 
them more deeply on the memoir. 
Poetry, as an amusement of the 
mi mfi . originated at the courts of 
princes; plays, the end of which 
was to strike the senses, were in- 
vented, and continued long to he 1 
perfbnne^fbr the people. 


Long before the fifteenth century, 
a rude Kind of dramatic poetry was 
well known in France. The com- 
positions of that period were a Spe- 
cies of romantic dialogue, which the 
poet, attended by a musician, sung 
at the houses of the great. His 
singing was accompanied by such 
tones and gestures as were judged 
necessary to produce a suitable ef- 
fect. But as the ancient manners 
decayed, this strange race of per- 
formers fell into neglect. They de- 
generated into jugglers and merri- 
andrews ; and these, with the moun- 
tebanks, the bear-dancing, and per- 
haps the puppets of the Pont-Neuf, 
are all that remain of the spectacles 
which once charmed the courts of 
the Counts of Thoulousc, of Pro- 
vence, and of the gallant Thibaut 
de Champagne. But the career in 
which Corneille, Racine and Molt- 
£re acquired so much celebrity, had 
been opened to them by some of the 
lower orders of the people, who, 
having returned from the pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, walked along 
the streets of Paris each with a staff „ 
in his hand, 

l( Et jouant Ips saints, la vierge et Dicu 
par pietf\” 

About the close of the fourteenth 
century this singular company of 
erformers, the first which had ever 
eeu seen in France, arrived at Pa- 
ris. But it must be acknowledged 
that the idea of their dramatic re- 
presentations, in which scenes from 
the Old and New Testaments were 
exhibited, was ijot altogether new. 
It had long been customary, on great 
festivals, to amuse the people by re- 
presenting in the churches similar 
subjects. But the* pilgrims greatly 
improved them* Assisted l)y the 
more enthusiastic of the citizens, 
they consulted on the best means of 
perpetuating an amusement to which 
they were so strongly attached : and 
in the spring of trie year 1398, they 
represented on a stage, and within 
an enclosed place, the Passion of our 
Saviour. This was a novelty |jtt 
i^vhich Ml the spectators 
chanted. But the provost of Sapp? 
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unwilling to permit a proceeding 1 
unauthorised eithei by the church 
or the king, forbade the continuance 
of these representations. The par- 
ties lonceined, however, soon per- 
ceived by what means they might 
obtain the appiobition ot govern- 
ment They accordingly met again, 
not at thin foimer scene of exhibi- 
tion, but at Trinity church, white 
they formed themselves into a jra 
tei mty oj the 9 Passion ; and they ob- 
tain! d, in 1102, permission from 
( h tries tin Si\ih to represent, when 
and where tht\ plexsed, tnv subject 
sthtfed lion the livts of the saints, 
or horn the holy Suipturcs llius 
authonsul, the} litrul a large loom 
in Trinity hospital, neai tin Poi te 
St Denis, mil there they est iblished 
tin n theatie 

Itm tv, then, be Uteially said, tint 
<he Fiench stige was born in the 
bosom iit the church , and tin 1 itter 
u know ledgtd her maternity so well, 
tint, when the theatre ot lunitv 
hospital w is estiblishcd in i iPgu 
lir manner, some mushes agteed 
that vespns should he eclebiatid at 
m < irlm horn, tint the piople 
might not be prtvmted from attend 
mg ut iformances so iditjmg 

lho upu scntation of uhgious 


subjects was not confined to France. 
Their reputation flew into the north ; 
and the Passion of our Savtour was 
the fit st diamatir piei e represented 
m Sweden As the king either of 
that country or of Denmark, with 
his court, and a great number of his 
subjects, was one day present at the 
performance of the Trucifixion, the 
actor to whom had been entrusted 
the part of the pnetouan soldier, 
actually pierced the side of the un- 
happy wretch who was attached to 
the cross The culprit was imme- 
diately punished bv Ins sovereign 
In Fiance, such fatal (atastrophes 
wi re not known. At Metz, how- 
i vei, a pool cm ate, who represented 
( bust, was much injured by the 
tightness of the cords with whichhe 
w is tied to the cioss, that the spec- 
titors were obliged to take him 
down scan. el y half alive, and to sup- 
ply his pine by anothei — In Flan- 
ders, wnoe the Fission continued 
to be pirfoirned many years after 
such an impious amusement h ul 
bien forbiddi n in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, an idvtntuie which hap- 
pened to the man who peitoimed the 
put ot oui Savioui, give occasiou 
to an epigram of the poet Robbt . 


( ertains Flamands dans leur farce tiagique 
I)u Fils de Dicu, jouaieut Ij Passion 
\u naturel; et leui jiu pithctique 
Jusqu*Ala cioix conduisit I’lition 
Dont il advint que che/ Caiplie un diole, 

Qui hiss ut 1 utem da prinner lole, 

D’un hei souffle t applique mdimcnt 
I olaphisa h ridcmptem Tlimand, 

Qui do respect manquiit chi / le giand prttie 
A < e coup la, dit il, “ Ah * maunit tiaitie, 

* Je no dis mot, mais dc pai la corbieu, 

“ Tu n ’em as pas toujours affaire i Dieu.” 


We ste, from the adVentuie of the 
< urate, that priests had no objection 
totakepait m perfoimanccs. 
Indeed, they signalized their zeal 
by establishing them in the great 
cities of Fiance. The authois of 
these fantastic compositions did not 
always literally adhere to the text. 
To render them more imposing, they 
frequently ennobled the more im- 
portant personages* Martha and 
Maty had each her castle. The lat? 
like, other feudal pfc 

"SEKte.*' 1 


as she informs us in this couplet . 

J’hi nton chateau de Magdalon, 

Dont on m’appellc Magdalcine, 

Martha dwelt m her caBtle at Beth- 
any . and Lazarus, who passed his 
life in hunting, never appeared wltih- 
ing^fonpwed by fti^ikleoneis 

_ irregularities 

committed at ikes* representations, 
nor the immoral tendency of almost 
fXl of them, prevented the, priests 
contributing to the popular ei*M 
* 3 IJ * 
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tertainment. A bishop of Angers, amusements of the people. They 
who afterwards died in all the odor were obliged to join the moreen- 
of sanctity, and upon whose tomb lightened of the laity in condemning 
miracles were believed by the ere- these amusements ; and they even 
dulous multitude : to have been went so far as to threaten with ex- 
wrought* composed one which was communication all who should in 
performed at that' city with uucom- future venture to exhibit them. In 
mon magnificence. The v painter 1543, the French parliament decreed 
who bad engaged to furp)$h a view that neither the Scriptures nor the 
of Paradise, acquitted himself so lives of the saints should any longer 
well, in his own estimation at least, furnish subjects for representation, 
of the task assigned him, that he But an impulse, too powerful to be 
could not avoid exclaiming, in the arrested, by either church or state, 
pride of his heart: •• Here is the had been given to the public mind, 
finest paradise you ever saw, or ever .The Parisian could as easily dis- 
will see.** pensc with bis religion as with the 

The chronicles of the fourteenth' recreations to which his forefathers 
and fifteenth centuries faithfully had been accustomed for a century 
describe the splendour displayed and a half. This propensity must 
by /different cities on these ocoa- be gratified : subjects tor theatrical 
sfons. In a representation which compositions must somewhere he 
took place at Metz, in 1437* the found; and as the literature of the 
mouth of the dragon destined, ac- Greeks now began to be more gene- 
cording to custom, to figure at the rally studied, it soon furnished mo-, 
gate of hell, was’ executed in a very dels for general imitation. Every 
satisfactory manner; hut what par- one read with wonder the Grecian 
ticularly attracted the admiration of history, where poets gain battles, 
all, were its two enormous steel eyes, where philosophers were the precep- 
The circumstances of disgusting tors of kings, and where orators go- 
impiety with which the performance verned republics, 
of many of these pieces was attended. Some idea may, then, be formed 

induce us to suppress them alfogc- of the admiration with which the 
tlier. Our indignation rises against Cleopatra of Jodclle, the first regu- 
mcn who could be so devoid of all lar tragedy in the language, was re-' 
reverence for the Deity, as to repre- ceived in 1552, four years after the 
sent liim to the spectators under the prohibition of the religious myste- 
inost ridiculous forms. And this ries by the parliament of France, 
indignation is felt more strongly Jodclle closely imitated the brevity, 
against the priests, from whom, not- and observed the unities of the 
withstanding the darkness of the Greeks. Never was any dramatic 
age, better tilings might have been author honoured with such applause 
expected. Their conduct appears to by his contemporaries as this cele- 
have been very different from that of brated man. Of the estimation in 
the nobility. But the revival of which lie was bold, these verses of 
learning made them length a- Ronsard, extravagant as the reader 
shamed of the encouragement they may consider them, are a su Undent 
had so long shewn Uf the wicked proof: 

Jodclle le premier d’nnc plaintc bardic’ \ 

Fratiqaisemcnt chanta la Grecque tragedic, , 

Puis cn changeant de ton, chanta (levant ltd* rdis, 

Iia jeune comedie en langage Francis; u 
Et si biea leg sonna quo Sophoclc et Menapdre, 

Taftt fussewt-ils sayans, y cussent pu appr«ftdre. 

_ 

. The CleopMre CapHve was written cond rewarded him with 0 » present 
before the author bad attained his of five hundred ‘crowns. At that 
twentieth year. So great was the peru^wmen neverappeared on the 
admiration with which It was re- .stage. Jodelle himself performed 
: celved, that Jodclle wag alihost dei4^he partt>f the Egyptian 
'bed by French people. On its'^fhough he tvas young .rt4>1wSa- 
fiwt rejpi^nration, Henry the Se- some, and took’ great pain* to Vttp- 
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S ort the propriety of the character, who had accused her he lore Augus- 
Ieopatra appeared somewhat too tus of stealing some of that prince’s 

robust, especially in the scene where, treasures. In that scene she ex- 

faithful to history, he represented claims : 
her as furiously assailing Seleucus, 

Ah, faux meurtrier ! ah, faux tr^jstre ! Arrache 
Sera le poil de ta tGte cruelle. \ 

Que plust aux dieux que le fust ta cervelle ! 

Tien, traistre tien. 


This furious apostrophe is succeeded 
by as furious blows. The poor Sc- 
leucus beseeches Augustus to inter- 
pose in his favour; but the latter 
looks on, and remarks with the ut- 
most composure, that “ nothing is 
so fierce as an enraged woman.” 
Here tragic dignity is somewhat sa- 
crificed. Such a scene must make 
one smile, though the subject which 
Joddlc had chosen was not of a na- 


ture calculated to inspire mirth. 
The action of the piece commences 
after the death of Antony, whose 
shade is introduced to dc velope 
the plot. The representation is af- 
terwards conducted, without much 
art, to the fifth act, in which the 
chorus relate the death of the queen. 
The four verses which she ordered 
to be engraved on her tomb, are per- 
haps the best of the whole : 


Ici sont deux arnans, qui heureux dans lour vie, 
D’heur, d’honneur, de liesse ont leur unit* assouvie: 
Mais enfin tel malheur. on les vit cncourir 
Quo le bonheur des deux fut de bientot mourir. 


The numerous defects of this tra- 
gedy were not perceived in the in- 
fancy of the dramatic art. The sub- 
ject itself has never since succeeded 
in France. The last attempt of the 
kind, the Cleop&tre of Marmontel, 
had little success. 

The second tragedy of Jodelle was 
Pidon sc sacrifiant. The style of 
this composition is rather more vi- 
gorous than that of the Clcopfitrc, 
as the author was here sustained by 
Virgil. But the cold, diffuse and 


languid mode of expression em- 
ployed in that age, is sufficient to 
sully the most splendid thoughts, 
and to disfigure the finest sentiments. 
Nor was this the only defect. The 
following verses, which are not with- 
out some degree of strength, furnish 
us with an example of the absurd 
taste of that period. They are taken 
from the scene in which l)ido up 
braids Eneas for his wishing to con- 
ceal his departure : 


Les cieux sont ennemis de la mechancet£; 

La terro m augri; soi soutient un hototne lasche ; 
Et*contre le mechant la mcr mfcme*se fasche. 
Qtyapq m&mc ton dessein ce iour je n’eussc veu 
Ni entondu des miens, le ciel ne 1'cut pas teu. 
a Mu tetri on eut trembk- ; ct jusques a Carthage 
Lattierle fqt venu sonner a mon rivage. 


No one can doubt that t^is verse : 


Et contre id ingchant la mer in6me Be fasche, 
. has Educed this apostrophe of. Cly tcp| ; esfra : 


Quoitpour buyer les Grecsetletirs iiilifes vaiaseaux, 
Mer, tu n’entt'ouvreS pas desabimes nduy^aux. 


;i*sft!he EMgjne ou la E&mntr dyti aud we willingly acknowledge the 
was the first regular cb®^ justice of the preference: hut the. 
dy represented iu France.. Fonte- tragedies procured fqrthe author a 
nelle prefers it to lus two tragedies; greater reputation. ,5'Wip they 
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were better suited to the times in 
Which he lived. The successive 
changes occasioned by the progress 
of the dramatic art, arc less percep- 
tible in comedy than in tragedy. 
A comedy should describe the man- 
ners of the times in which it is com* 
sed. If this description be just, 
wever manners may change, the 
comedy which exhibits them will 
always possess a relative merit. It 
has m this respect a considerable 
advantage over tragedy. The latter 
often represents characters and sen- 
timents above the ordinary standard 
of life. Thus an ideal language, 
and an artificial taste, arc often pre- 
valent in tragic compositions, and 
as often superseded by a different 
species of language and taste. Co- 
medy generally describes real, tra- 
gedy often possible, nature. Thjp is 
peculiarly the rase with respect to 
the French and German stages ; for 
neither is eminently distinguished 
for good tragedies. But when tra- 
gedy pourtrays the deeper passions 
of the soul, and faithfully describes 
their effects on human "happiness, 
every heart is interested, and every 
tongue confesses its excellence. Ana 
ns the principles of human nature 
are unchangeable, and as they ope- 
rate in the same manner in all ages 
and nations, the interest produced 
by good tragedy must be deep and 
lasting. 

Eugene, a rich abbot, and the 
hero of the piece, intrigues with one 
Alix, whom he had married to a 
simpleton named Guillaume. An 
old lover of Alix returns from the 
wars. He, furious at her infidelity, 
obliges her to restore all the pre- 
sents lie had made her; he also 
threatens to be revenged on the ab- 
bot. The latter sees no other means 
of safety than to pVaV&il on his sis- 
ter Helen to receive into her good 
races the old lover of Alix, who 
ad once been enamodred of Helen, 
and: whom the coldness of the latter 
had driven from her. She readily 
romises to perform whatever her 
rother and Fiorimodd (her lover) 
may reqiffre. By these means, and 


by the assistance of the abbot’s 
chaplain, to whom the conduct of 
the affair was entrusted, tranquillity 
is restored. ' Eugene sells a curacy 
to relieve Alix and Guillaume from 
the importunities of a creditor. 
When Guillaume expresses his gra- 
titude to the abbot tor so important 
a service, the latter informs him ou 
what terms lie stands with Alix, and 
requests that he (Guillaume) will 
oppose no obstacle to their meetings. 
The simpleton promises, and pro- 
tests that he is not jealous, ^bove 
all, of the abbot. 

In another comedy of the same 
date, a young ecclesiastic exchanges 
a benefice for a mistress. The cler- 
gy, the nobility, and, indeed, all 
ranks are represented as sunk in the . 
deepest profligacy. In the comedies 
which followed that of Jodelle, an 
agreement between two lovers serves 
tiie purpose of the plot as well as a 
marriage : and if marriage does fol- 
low, the priest has only to bless 
their union. When a young man 
wishes to obtain his mistress in mar- 
riage by the consent of her relatives, 
he takes care that some one may 
surprise him with her. In short, 
the disgusting immorality, and the 
gross indecency of the earlier pro- 
ductions of the French stage, have 
perhaps never been equalled, cer- 
tainly never surpassed. We should 
not he inclined to judge very favour- 
ably of the virtue of an age in which 
such scenes were not only tolerated, 
but even applauded. 

Jodelle’s success produced a host 
of dramatic writers, many of whose 
compositions have met the fate they 
deserved, — they are forgotten. Ure- 
vin, however, must not be classed 
with the ephemeral authors of that 
period. In 1660 he blight for- 
ward his tragedy of Julius Cesar, 
the conduct and the versification of 
which appear to some advantage, 
when compared with such produc- 
tions of that age at have descended 
to the present times. These terses 
of Calpurnia, on the enviable con- 
dition of an obscure man, have been 
. admired s 


II n’est craint de person ne, et personne il ne doute, 

II yoit les grands aeigneurs^et contemplant dc loing, 
* -II rit leur convoitise et ieurs maux et leur s'oing: 

/ II. rit des vains honneurs qu’ils batissent cn t6te, 

' . Jw»t les premiers de tone lls sentent la tcraphtc, / 
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‘ Si le ciel mu r mu rant les voit d’un inauvais ceil, 

Accablant d’un seul coup leur bifen et leur orgueil. 

These lines, spoken by Brutus, have often been quoted : 

Et loraqu’on parlera de C/isar et de Rome, 

* Qu’on se souvienne aussi qu’il a etc un homme, 

Un Brute, le vengeur de toute cruaute, 

Qui aura d’un seul coup gagn£ la liberte, 

Quand on dira : Cesar fut rnaitre dc l’empire, 

Qu’on die quant et quant Brute le sut occire : 

Quand on dira r Cesar 'fut premier empereur, 

Qu’on die quant et quant Brute en fut le vengeur. 


These ideas are well expressed, con- 
sidering the imperfection of the lan- 
guage in the sixteenth century : but 
they do not agree to Brutus. It 
was not merely glory which ani- 
mated him. In Ea Mort de Cesar , 


Voltaire, though he cannot claim 
very high honour as a tragic writer, 
is more faithful to history when he 
makes Brutus exclaim, in precisely 
the same situation : 


Qu’a Punivers surpris cette grande action 
Suit un objet d’horreur ou d ’admiration ; 

Mon esprit, peu jaloux de vivre en la m^moire, 
Nc considerc point lc reproche ou la gloire : 
Toujours indepeuiant ct toujours citoyen, 

Je ferai mon devoir : le reste ne m’est rien. 


Grev&n was also successful in 
comedy. But little ability was ne- 
cessary to write .the comedies of that 
period. Licentious, manners, de- 
scribed in language still more licen- 
tious, were well calculated to make 
an impression on the vulgar. Old 
men in, their dotage, young men 
libertines, women without modesty 
or decency, two or three disguises, 
three or four surprises, and as many 
recognitions, make up almost all the 
intrigues of the comedies to which 
wc allude. The Esba/iis of Gi'evin 
is so immoral that we pass it over in* 
silence. His TrCsoriere h npt much 
better. , 

Gamier was the first, >nd*indccd 
the only one of his agfe* who dis- 
played any taste in imitating the 
ancients. In general {re. gives to 
tragedy the language wHlcn agrees 
to it. His productibm* may justlv 
be considered, as forming an epoch 
in the the French stage. 


They are distinguished, not for ex- 
cellence of plot, — for it would he 
vain to look for a good one in the 
sixteenth century, — but for noble 
sentiments, for a style dignified but 
never pompous, for great sensibility, 
and for an easy and harmonious ver- 
sification. He is the first of the 
French tragic writers, the perusal of 
whose works may be useful to all 
who arc preparing to follow the 
same career. It has even been as- 
serted that his Hyppolitew as of great 
assistance to llacme in the composi- 
tion of Phedrc . • In neither of these 
is there much originality. The for- 
mer is but an imitation of the Hip- 
politus of Seneca. 

A soliloquy, in which Phaedra ex- 
presses her passion * for Hippolitus, 
seems to have furnished Racine with 
some of the ideas which he employs 
in the declaration of Hippolitus to 
Aricia. Phaedra says: . .. 


.A* 


, , Hyppolite m’espoint '* 

Et quand ii jest prepent* et quand il. n’y eat point. 

Hippolitus says to Aricia 

. Prcscntc, je vous fuis 5 absqnt, je vous trouve. 
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Again : 

H£U«t vous voycz bion par mon visage blfcmc, 

Par ina p&le maigreur, qu’ardemmcnt jc vou*» aime. 

Voyc/ vous pas mes yeux nc cesser Unnayuns 
De vei scr cn mon sein— 

Voycz vous pas soitir, comme (rune fotirnaisc, 

Les soupirs, &c. 

Racine says : 

J’ai langui, j’ai sechS dans les feux, dans les Urines ; 

II suffit de tes yeux pour tc persuader* 

t Rut it would be unjust to estimate the merit of Rarnier by comparing 
him with Racine. He should be judged by the standard of the age in 
which he lived, not by that of our own. The following veises may give 
the reader some idea of Oarnier’s versification. They are taken from his 
Troade . Andromache resists Ulysses, who wishes to d«*j» i vc her of hei son 

ANDROMAQUE. 

Redouter un enfant ! 

ULYSSE. 

Un enfant hciiticr 

Dcs sceptres ct vertus d’un prince si gucniei 

ANJDUOMAQUE. 

Dans un age si tendre ! 

ulvsse. . 

II est tdldre a cetle lieuic, 

Mais tousiours en son age un enfant ne deineuie., 

Ainsi l’enfant faiblet d’un taureau mugissant, 

A qui ne sont cncor les carnes paraissant. 

Incontinent accru d’age ct force, commando 
Au haras ancien sa paternelle bandc, * 

Ainsi d’un trone de chesne un scion renaiftsant, 

Qui va dans un hallier imhccille croissant, 

Egal en peu de terns de hauteur a son p6re, 

Eldve vers le ciel sa t6te bocag^re, etc. 

These verses are fine. The whole passage, and indeed the greatest part 
of thf Troade> is imitated from tlieTroas of Seneca. What follows is also 
from Seneca. Andromache, being pressed to deliver up her son, asset t- 
tliat he has been killed in the siege. Ulysses, rightly suspecting that she 
has roncealcd him in the tomb ot Hector, orders it to W demolished. An- 
dromache, having vainly endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose, 
runs to the entrance of the tomb, and invokes the shade of Hector : 

Sons Hector, leve-toi du Plutonique gduffre, 

Vilens defendre ton corps de ce UaeHten : 

5^<jft*<>mbre auffira. 

Seeing, at length, that all her efforts are useless, , she falls at the feet of 
Ulysses, and implores him to save her son, in same manner as Andro- 
mache in Rfmine supplicate}* Pyrrhus : r 

Ulysse, bon UiyAse, ores vos pied$ i’ertibrasse, 

Quifut d’un roj l’^pouse ct de royale race, 

Ces imyns aux pieds d’aucuns ne totyph£rtint jamais, 1 
Et n’esp&rent eneqr y toucher desormaia. 

She continues to conjure Ulysse^ by the names of ^elemachus, Laertes, 
and Penelope : - > 

Use* vers moi, et que mon fils nc rocure ; 

Quc pour mon reeonfort, helas ! il me demeuie'. 
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JPai perdu p&re, m£re, ct fibres et ttmri : 

Royaumes, libertez, tout mon bien est perl. 

II ne in’est demcur£ que cette petite ame 
Quo j’avais arrache a la Trovennc flamme : 

Laissez-le-moi, IJlysse, et qu’il serve avec moi. 

He ! peut on refuser le service d’un roi ! 

The reader may compare these verses with the parallel passage in Racine : 

J’ai vu mon pdre mort et nos murs embras6s ; , 

•Pal vu tranche? les jours de ma famille entire, 

Et mon epoux sanglant traind sur la poussi£re, . 

Mon tils seul avec moi reserve pour les fers. 

Mais quo ne pent un fils ? je respire, je sers. 

,1 Vi fait plus : je me suis quelquefois consolee 
Qu’ici plutot qu’aillours le sort m’eutexil6e; 

. Qu’heurcux dans son malheur, le fils de tant de rois, 

Puisqu’il devoit servii*, fut tombf: sous vos lois. 


The resemblance between the pre- 
ceding passages may he easily ac- 
counted for, as they are both imita- 
ted from the same author. The last 
verse of (hirnicr is affecting. There 
is doubtless more refinement in the 
manner in which the Andromache of 
Racine expresses the same ideas ; but 
some regard must he paid to the cir- 
cumstances of the same personage as 
described by each author. The An- 
dromache of the Troade , is but just 
fallen from the dignity of her sta- 
tion : she still preserves the loftiness 
peculiar to greatness : she is still a 
princess ; and she hopes that the of- 
fered service of a king may flatter 
I lie vanity of a conqueror. On the 
oilier hand, the Andromache of Ra- 


cine has been for a considerable 
time familiar with slavery : she 
speaks with the timidity natural to 
such a condition ; and if she has not 
lost the remembrance of her former 
fortunes, she causes others to recol- 
lect theta, only that she may exhibit 
in a stronger light the barbarity of 
destroying a race of so many kings 
in the person of Astyanax. 

The reader is presented with 
another passage from the Troade . 
Pyrrhus seeks Polyxena to sacrifice 
her or. the tomb of Achilles. Hecu- 
ba having vainly endeavoured to 
divert him from his purpose, pre- 
vails on Polyxena to plead for her 
own life. But the latter thus ad- 
dresses him : 


Pyrrhus, nc detournez votre face en arriere, 

Ne vous reculez point pour n’oiiir ma priere: 

Jcqe demande rien s je ne vous requiers pas 
Qu$ y me veuillez, chetive, exempter du tr&pas. 
Rasseurez votre coeur ; vous n’aurez peine aucune 
A rejeter, felon, ma demande importune. 

Non, non,je;youB suivray, n’en ayez point de peur. 

Gt quel plafsdr pourrais-je avoir plus en ce mohde, 
De telle grandeur chettte en mis&re profonde, : 

Qui suis fiile d'un roy, nonrrie avec espoir 
Do memoir royne nn jour, dedans un trone seoir, 
Qui smsdasocur d’ Hectar aux^armes indom table, 

; fit malntenant cervix captive misevabk. 

Or vous,ta^4once *&ere, helas ! ne plorez pointy 
Plu*t6t egajfes-vdiu de roe voir en ce points 
VotiVltofsstez mainfehant, e’est votre Vrai office, 
f Hie pr^ntb|$eus-m&me & cc dux sacrifice, ' 

Alin que je ne souffre, asservie A leur loy, 

Chose qui* soit indigne et^de vous et de moi. 
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The passage just quoted is wholly- 
imitated from the Hecuba of Euri- 
pides. The noble simplicity of the 
original is well preserved. But 
Gamier cannot be expected to shew 
much taste, considering the state of 
the French stage in his days. We 
accordingly find that many of his 
dialogues are tediously long ; that 
his desire of imitating the ancients 
has made him rely too little on the 
powers of his own mind ; and that 
his style is sometimes deserving of 
censure, from his adapting the bar- 
barous epithets introduced by Ron- 
sard. 

Garnier is the author of many 
other tragedies, some of which are 
entirely of his own invention. Les 
Juisves is the best of his composi- 
tions. The subject of this tragedy 
is the captivity of Scdccias, whose 


eyef .Nebuchadonosar putsoufrafter 
destroying his children In his pre- 
sence 1 . It is not conducted with 
more art than the other works of 
Gamier; but itsstyle is superior to 
them all. The sentiments are af- 
fecting, and the characters pretty- 
well supported, especially that of 
Amital, the mother of Scdecias. 
Her maternal tenderness, her grief, 
dignity, and resignation, are not 
the least remarkable parts of the 
picture* v Perhaps no character, be- 
fore thd time of Corneille, was so 
well drawn. But our extracts from 
Garnier have been so copious, that 
we shall close our notice of this au- 
thor hy presenting the reader with 
the following verses, which form a 
part of the scene in which Amital 
intercedes with the Babylonian mo- 
narch for the pardon of her son. 


O qui domteur du monde avez sous votre loy 
(V terrestre uni vers, grand monarque, grand roy, 

Uht'ri de PEternel, qui de votre exercite 
Et de tous voa desseins est la seurc conduite, 

Comrne vous Pimitez en courage imlomtc 
Et en toute puissance, irnitez sa bontc. 

Tousiours il ne foudroye, et tousiours en menace 
Pour nos impietes il rie ride sa face. 

Souvent il se tempo re, et rompant son courroux, 

Apres la repentance il se montre plus doux. 

Ne vous refuscz point; s'il n’etait point iToiTense, 

Un roi n’aurait moyen de uiontrer sa clemence. 

Sire, il est tout certain, le crime d’nn sujet 
Sertaux bont£s d'un roi d’honorable sujet ; 

Et plus ce crin ? est grand que vainqueur il pardonne, 

Plus cn le pardon nan t de louange il sc domic. 

OVstplus de se dornter, domter seS passions, 

Que commander monarque h mille nations. 

Vous avez subjugue maintes belles provinces; 

Vous avez cornbattu les plus belliqueux princes 
Et les plus redoutez; mais vous Petiez plus^nVux, 

Tous ensemble nVtaient tant que vous bellimieux 5 
Mais en vous surmontant qui 6 tes indomtable, 

Vous acquerrez victoire h jamais wemordble. 

La Rivey.,^s4he best comic wri- morality 1$^ perhaps less exception- 
ter of tho^OT^fehth century. He able tbStir tfcit of the comic writers 
was one ofro^ftrst who wrote come- who preceded liim* Unlike Jodelle, 
dy in prose, and he was not unwor- he does not bring the clergy into 
thy or being imitated by Moliere odium or ridfcale.. This body of 
and Reynard. The comedyrof Les men ceased his time to be re- # 
Esprit* is* in part, an imitation of presented on the stage, at {^^ ih * 
the Andria of Terence. It is much .comedy* , Jfis mrrieCwolpKpbw* 
esteemed. He cdtriposed eight otheV , evef, ar<fepot always described as 
comedies, many of which are tole- models bfyirtue It is odd enough, 
rably executed* He is the first that in the early^riods of the dra- 
French author who had a glimpse * mafic art in I$pnce, f men are always 
of the true nature of the art to punished; for tndir unfaithfulness to 
whfcfche devoted his powers* His their wives, while the latter escape 
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wjtili impunity the consequences of 
similar crimes; But these intrigues 
are, in general, a kind of episode * 
and the chief interest of the piecd fit 
absorbed by unmarried persons, who 
often use their liberty in all the ex- 
tent which can be assigned to the 
term. But La Rivey adopted other 
expedients for uniting lovers than 
the hackneyed one of surprising 
them together Thus, in the comedy 
of ftlarfmdv* one ^fjhis best pro- 
ductions, an old manj§ amorous Of 
a young woman, whotfthVU about 
to marry. But she, as we may rea- 
dily conceive, has no great liking 
to the old gentleman : her affections 
are placed upon a more suitable ob- 
ject. A female servant, in concert 
with the mother of Lucrecia (the 
fond object of his affections), puts 
on the clothes of her young mistress, 
and under this disguise makes the 
old man believe that his affianced 
brides receives the nightly visits of a 
more favoured rival. This is a rare 
example of delicacy for the period 
of which we are speaking. Scarce- 
ly a comedy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury can be found, in which a cour- 
tisan is not introduced, and which 
does not present us with two or 
three intrigues undeserving of a 
better name. 

Soon after Gamier, the French 
stage fell into great degradation. 
For several years, subjects of equal 
absurdity to those of' the old Mys- 
teries were represented in Paris. 
During that period, not one good 
piece was brought forward. In one 
of the precious tragedies then per- 
formed, the scene is laid at the north 
pole. A princess of that delectable 
region falls in love with a French- 
man, who has contrived, by some 
means or other, to reach a place 
which our Cooks aud;|^rrys have 
sought in vain. Ifel withstanding 
the opposition Of iM father, she 
ventures to meet hejr lover in one of 
the delightful woods with which her 
country abounds*$Just as monsieur 
is bidding adieutllbis accomplished 
pnMMs (who speaks Frenchas welf^ 
and: is preparing, to return^ 
to Ills vessel; which , « feits him itf, 
the port, he is fiercei^Uacked, by - 
a rival. ‘!TheS^i^l‘nft at length', * 
trill each othe^^^he heroine dis* > 
daining to s^vS^ her lover, puts 
an end to her existence. 

E.M.May 9 ml 


After, the civil wars had in some 
degree subsided, a reformation of 
the stag&was effected. Two com- 
panies of performers were establish- 
ed at. Paris, the one in 1598, the 
other in 1600. The former subsists 
at the present day under the name 
of the Comedie Franeoise. The 
latter, anxious to share with its ’ 
rival the support of the public, en- 
gaged Hardy to furnish it with new 
plays. This main is said to have 
written eight hundred tragedies and 
comedies, t forty-one of which are 
still extant. Many of these were 
composed, committed to memorjf, 
performed, and; ’what is worse, ap- 
plauded, in the course of a single 
week. Some of them were entirely 
of his own invention ; others were 
taken from the Iliad, Plutarch, or 
the novels of Cervantes. The for- 
mer were much inferior to the lat- 
ter. He had been associated with a 
provincial company before he en- 
gaged with that of the Hotel d’Ar- 
gent. By the terms of this engage- 
ment, which remained in force to 
his death, he was obliged to furnish 
the theatre with as many plays as 
might be necessary ; — he became its 
sole author. Had Hardy been in 
better circumstances, he might have 
produced compositions not unwor- 
thy the notice of posterity ; but his 
poverty would not permit him to 
devote sufficient time to them. His 
defects as a writer will not therefore 
surprise ns. 

The most tolerable of Hardy's 
tragedies is his Marianne , the out- 
lines of which may be found in Jo- 
sephas. The character of the he- 
roine is not ill supported, though 
the author does not, like Voltaire, 
mterest.ua by the picture of a virtu- 
ous mind submitting to duties which 
it abhors. The Marianne of Hardy 
expresses herself; very freely about, 
her husband, no* d^es she even con- 
ceal her desire to get rid of him : 
but her pride, her resentment, the 
dee&grief which consumes her, and 
hei^|j§tred of life, are described with 
softie 4 egf«e df interest. Falsely 
accused by S&lq&taof having formed 
the 4*49* W Herod, she 
is so far from attempting to justify 
herself in the opinion of that prihcc, 
that she say*? * >• 'y/- .. 

I* 
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Dcstin&j a mouiir, nonobstant ma defense, 

•Pay me autant confesserque de nier l’offence : 

II invest indifferent : bur -charges inventez 
D’autresa’ssassinats et pi res attenter, 

Je m’attiibueray tout . le poison, l'adult&re, 

La conspiration du meurtre de ma m&re, 

Taut le jour me deplaist, tant le desir m’epoint 
l)e soitir de vos mains et dc ne languir point. 

These vcises may have given birth to the two following: 

Quand vous me cOndamnez, quand ma mort est certaine, 

Que vous importe, hclas l jna tendresse on ma hainc ! 

f 

The struggles of -love and madness in the heart of Derod, and his 
despair after the d^ath of Marianne, are well described. 

Marianne deffaite! ah, je ne le crois pas ; 

L 1 univers tout en deuil pleurerait son tr^pas. — 

Egorgez, egorgez ccs meurtriers sur sa tomhe, 

Et que moi le premier, plus coupable, je tomhe. 

Heduit an desespoir, fuiieux que je suis, 

Vous medelivrerez d’un deluge d’ennuta: 

Le eiel vous ’saura gie d’une telle justice. 

Qu’ au moins encoie un coup, clieie &me, je te vissc ; 

Qu’ au moins encore un coup je te pusse purler, 

A ins, qu 1 betas, ne me puis-je en ta place immoler ! 

Que ne puis-jc me perdre en te sauvant la vie ! 

La vie ! eh ueux, comment? qui te l’aurait laiie ? 


Among a crowd of dramatic wri- 
ters fioni Hardy to Corneille, Theo- 
phile, Rotrau, and Mayret, are the 
only ones worthy bf enumeration. 
In 1617 the first of these dramatists 
produced liis Pyrame et Thibb6, a 
tragedy founded on the well known 
story in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. It 
abounds with numerous instances 
of had taste. It is also, on the 
whole, rather dull, and yet it is 
the only composition of that author 
which we could have patience to 
erase. Rotrau, like Mayret, has 
een praised for giving to come- 
dy a nobler and more elevated tone. 
The Sophonisbe of the latter appear- 
ed in 1635, one year before the Cid. 


No country has been moie fruit- 
ful in Jai ccs than France: but an 
examination of them would not be 
interesting to an English leadei. 
Nor can niueh be said in favour of 
the pastoral dramas , in which lia- 
can, the contemporaiy of Rottau 
and Mayret, obtained lonsiderahle 
celebrity in his own times. But he 
is praised by Soileau for the rompa- 
lative elegance of his versification, 
and for having contributed in no 
ordinary degree to the improvement 
of the language. 

From the appearance of the Cid* 
the French stage ta too wefl known 
to requite any further observations 
from us. , W. 


" AUNCIENT STORIES.” 

V No. I. 

To the Editor of the European Magazine* 

Siu : — I beg leave to intrude on "your attention a few moments, While 
I Introduce to yon the enclosed communication. S , 

During the course of the last year, I have making the tour of 
Wales; enjoying, on a furlough from college (if $6 w&utt tf term it), the 
otium cumdegnetate f which is so delightful to the taiti$jtff1&n emancipated 
academic. 1 n a considerable stay wmch I made on my tottr,TJrad the good 
luck to be, hedged in a very aj|^ue mansion belonging fo my grandfather, 
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in which, by way of seneschal or steward, was a venerable old gentleman, 
of the name of Williamson. This man, being of a decidedly literary turn 
of mind, aided by an excellent education, during a many years* residence 
at Glcnfellan, jhad employed himself in collecting such literary rarities as 
came within his reach. In an ancient kind of bureau, lie found a bundle 
of papers, carefully sealed, entitled, “ Auncient Stories, by that excellent 
srhollar, Geoflfry Fluitt." Their condition implied considerable antiquity; 
for the ink was in many places entirely effaced by the damp, the paper was 
very tender to the touch, and the date, as well as I can make out, appears 
to fie 4 1710.* ^hese^Mr. Williamson was so kind as to deliver into my 
hands, in order that l might copy them, and modernize the whole. He 
desired me to print them, if convenient, in one of the Magazines; and I 
mentioned to him several, which he rejected. Blackwood was turning 
Blackguard ; the London did not suit the old gentleman ; and the New 
Monthly was too * trashy,' (his own term). The European, I suggested : 
“ Aye, aye," answered he, 44 there you have it, my lord ; that combines 
the utile cum dulce , and does not flounder in the muu of politics. Does it 
riot corne down to me from London, every month, in rare and gallant trim ? 
Aye, sir, get them inserted there, and f shall be glad indeed." 

Well, sii , it was settled that, on my return to London, I should send them 
to you, and request their insertion. The enclosed is a specimen of the eleven 
following ; hut it is metamoi phosed, from an ancient legend, into a modern, 
readable dress, if J may so speak, without incongruity of metaphor. It 
hehoveth me not to say any thing on its merits, since I am now, as it were, 
a joint author. I beg4o say, in conclusion, how sincerely I hope that this 
may not be the last time of my subscribing myself, 

»Sir, your humble servant, 

D. 


MARY THE SUICIDE. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


’Twas night: the winds were howling. 

And the north-risen tempest was scowling ; 

The sullen tide was dashing. 

The briny waves were splashing ; 

The moon withdrew her fitful light. 

And frown’d, 'neath clouds, upon the night. 

A maiden stood on the lonely shoro 
Listening to the ocean’s roar, 

As its hollow sound 
Rode on the gale. 

Her lover gone, 

She made her moan. 

And the rocks re-echoed her plaintive wail:— 

44 Ah, wither dost thou ride 
On the faithless tide ?-- 
Wherp. Boats thy white sail, 

Sporting th the gale ? 

Where do thy streamers fly 
Fluttering in the sky ?" 

Every wave rolls the farther away, 

Aa.j#e smooth keel cuts through the foamitig spray 
# * f From Mary. 

The tempest’s blustering noise 
Mock’d ter fasfcfa voice. 

The hjjpfeane Slew, 

;<8%e soaV4 sea-gulls flew* 

WUkigvf billows thundered on the shore — * 
the rocks dasl$t&*w 

The sandy shore la*hnyp£~ * 

its roar! 

* 4 t 
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The cold rcck4>eaten spray 
All around her lav; 

The briny waves foam'd far and wide ; 

The moon shed a dim, sickly light 
On the watery mists of night : — 

On the high wave* reeling a body she descried, 

Cruelly dash'd *mongst the rocks by the tide. 

“ Ah, hapless mariner!" she cried,— 

44 The sea thy bed, 

Rock’d to death's sleep, on the blue foaming wave! 

Was there no one near to save ?" 

Eager she looked, and a mighty wave rose, 

Curling, splashing, foaming, rolling, 

Scornfully dash'd it, adown to her feet. 

—She felt her life-blood beat ; 

With trembling hands she tore away the clothes, 

His face to uncover, 

— -’Twas her long-lost lover!— 

She shriek’d, and the winds bore away her groan. 

And in agonizing sorrow she reclined on a stone. 

“ Each dashing wave," she cried, — “ my death-bell tolling ; 
Ye bellowing winds, whose stormy rage I dare. 

Be witness of the lasting love I bcarf* 

High on a weed-grown rock she stood, 

Survey'd around the raging flood; 

The rude wind whistled through her hail ; 

Her garments white waved soft in air : 

Sadly silent a moment she stood. 

Then headlong plung'd in the roariug flood ! 

And the vivid lightnings glanced along, 

Oilding the edge of every wave. 

Fierce anger darted from the skies. 

Enrag'd the suicide to see ; 

Commission'd thunders in a moment rise. 

And roll along the sea. 

She struggled awhile in the tide, 

For aid she with agony cried, 

O’ercome at last she sunk, she died ! 

The sullen sea roll’d heavily .along, 

The bubbling wave betray’d her parting bteatli. 

And pealing thunders o'er the heav'ns wejre flung. 

And lightnings gleam’d along the scene at death ! 

Oft as 1 walk along the ocean's side* * 

Pleas'd to survey the thund’rings of jibe tide, 

1 mink on Mary's fate* th her cruel doom****’ 

Cut off in beauty's pride, and youthful bloom. 

Roll on, thou greedy ocean! roll away! $ 

Till earth consume, and thou disgorge rahnrey ! 

Then shall they rfcs, their endless dooupf twknow, 
Pronounc'd by Justice on their deeds below. 

Enough ;-r-I quit the solitary, scene*-* 

Pale girief stalks by ipe on thanlghttatad plain,— 

I quit the shore, where curling blUo#i» play,^ 

And view with tearful eyes the evanes^gNty! 


Cmo, 
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COUNTRY SKETCHES. 

DAlf FRANK KEIIL 


— “ You’re unco* fond o* flccin’ 
thiough the country, young* man,” 
was the commencement ot the salu- 
tation I met, on entering my aunt’s 
break fast - 100 m somewhat late, aftei 
an absence of three days, and a walk 
of fourteen miles that morning “ I 
say ye’ie fond o’ fleein’ about, 
Davy,” continued my aunt, “an’ 
'ill no rest till that lattlepat o’ 
yours gets knockit to pieces o’ei 
some ciaig, or vou'ie found diown- 
ed i* the Loch oi Devon -water. 
What wi’ loupin 1\ ns, and spcelin 
craigs, and wadin' burns, it’s a won- 
dei to me ye liae nae made jour 
mither a bairnless woman lang or 
now. It winna do, this, Davy. 

I canna bear't;” and the moistuie 
from her eyes suflused the spectacles 
which had been helping hei in lead- 
ing her Bible — “My dear aunt,” 
said I, “ you are taking the thing 
too much to heart, tlieic is no fear 
ot my coming to any harm ; 1 do 
not perfoim such hair-bieadth ex- 
ploits as you mention ; I am rather 
cautious than otheiwise. Believe 
no reports which exaggerate so ; I 
assure youtheie are no giounds foi 
them. I have been at Pittown fair, 
seen somo rare fun, and been very 

say you, how can you 
IMS happy m distressin’ an auld wo- 
man f You ken how it vexes me 
whan you are awa; an* what for 
dinnae ye tell me whar yfc'te to, it 
wad aye be 6ome consolation to ken 
that. But deed, David, ve maun 
gang bame o’er, or ye'll be the 
death o' me, that >ou 'will# 0 
“ Now it is provoking in you to 
be so camstairie this morning, aunt. 
You know your own old saw— 
‘ What's bred i'the (me winna come 
o'ot o' the flesh %nd you cannot 
hate forgot the last' phrenological 
conversation you had wi$b Surgeon 
Probe, when the whoWtgpmtyttB of 
the household, from old tom* 
cat upwards, kkd, to submit their 
heads to an exaroltlreon t and when 
you discovered that the sheep’s head 
we had for dinner, and my ’rattle- 
pat,’ as you arc pleased to call it, 


had the organ of wandering most 
fully developed, and” 

“ Your head’s a calf s-head, Davy, 
and will play you a plisky if you 
dinna tak tent, tak my word fort;” 
said the old lady, in a less harsh 
tone than she had heretofore used. 

“ Well, well, aunt, we must take 
care of it ; hut, in the meantime, 
you must paidon me once more. 1 
shall try to avoid oftending in fu- 
tuic, and will, if you have no ob- 
jection, give you an account of all 
the wonderful things I have seen 
for these tin ec days past; some of 
which, I am &ure, will interest you 
much.” 

An ambiguous “ umph” was all 
the answer^ and I pioceeded to give 
hei, in sum and substance, what 1 
now, to make the storv intelligible, 
give you more in detail. 

On the day on which my aunt 
had to complain of the disappear- 
ance of her “ hopeju ’ oe I had 
wandered to the top of Bcnartie, a 
remarkable hill on the south shore 
of Loch Leven ; remaikable for its 
peculiar appearance, and for the al- 
most unbounded prospect of the 
country which it commands. The 
views from its summit are of the 
most beautiful, most interesting, and 
picturesque kind. Mountains, lakes, 
riveu, towns, populous villages, 
country seits, and rich fields, 
stretching to the horizon all a- 
round, combine to form a series of 
as glorious scenes as the eye of man 
ever gazed upon Man has done 
much, out heaven infinitely more, to 
render Scotland oneof the most de- 
sirable resting-places on the face of 
the globe, 

1 see you smile, my dear sir, at 
this exhibition of national preju- 
dice: but a glance from fienartic at 
the dark grfcen Ochels, watering, 
with their hundred streamlets, the 
garden - like vallies that stretch 
from ttyeir bases to the shores of the 
river $ on the right the thriving 
and ancient town of Dunfermline, 
the hifth-place, the residence, and 
the Mfiatplace of many of our 
* umifmiMi the lovely Forth, with 



Sts proud castle^crestccl capital, fur 
on the left, and the Loch of Leven, 
with its famed island and castle, 
now in ruins, sleeping on its bosom 
atyour feet;— cannot tail to engender 
feelings, akin to those I have ex- 
pressed, in the minds of all who 
nave an opportunity of witnessing 
these views. 

fn the midst of my musing, the 
red and blue tiled roofs of Pittown, 
sparkling in the sun-shine, met my 
eve, and the train of thought was 
changed in an instant “ What,” 
said I , “ FordeV* frolic to-morrow, 
and I not there ; that will never do, 
—I shall be there,” — and my de- 
scent was commenced next moment. 
“ Good day to you, old wife,” con- 
tinued I, as the thin blue smoke 
which floated from the chimney, 
along the tops of the trees which 
surrounded her little cottage, 
brought my relation to my mind. 
w I am off again, I shall have a long 
account to settle with you when I 
come back ; in the meantime, some 
*jfun at the fair.'” 

Air-building is a disease which 
attacks mankind at all ages, bat 
more especially in youth, eie the 
actualities of fife have taught the 
unwelcome lesson that u all is vani- 
ty" I am a castle-builder of no 
common description; possessed of 
a romantic disposition, imbibed and 
nurtured by a residence in a part of 
the country, where every step re- 
minds you of the deeds of your fore- 
fathers; every valley tells, by its 
carnies, the story of a battle. I 
have passed the few short years 
since boyhood under the influence 
of that malady; an ^although I 
have of late been engaged among 
busy, worldly scenes, these romantic 
feelings still hold considerable do- 
minion over me. On the present 
occasion, I had marched at double 
quick time, — crceped along like a 
snail, or rnn myself out of breath 
until I was like to drop, under each 
new impulse, — and had gone six 
.miles of my journey without much 
more consciousness than that 1 was 
eorftbming still on the great north 
trtatyd* 

The road which leads to Pittown, 
branches off from theabovementlon- 
ed way, on the south-side of Cliesh 
Hill, a few miles from Duoftgmline. 
After passing through a th;f$fw*od. 


it run* westward by the bottom of 
a huge crag, the shivered rocks of 
whit h overhang the road in such a 
terrific manner, as to impiess the 
passenger with the idea, that they 
are about to fall on his head, and 
crush him to atoms: thus they 
have threatened, 1 presume, since 
the world began. On the top a few 
stunted firs have spread their roots, 
and made a feeble attempt to emu- 
late their more favoured brethren of 
the neighbouring plantation, in 
spreading their nianches towards 
the skies. Such is the solitude of 
the place, inteirupted but by the 
splashing of the little turbulent wa- 
ter of Ore, that a little stone, spurn- 
ed fiom above by the foot of the 
gosshawk as it bounds towards 
heaven, hurls with an appalling 
sound, till it loses its impetus in the 
water at the bottom of the precipice. 

When about the middle of this 
stiangc, lomantic place, my cats 
were assailed by a most uneaithly 
and prolonged laugh, leverheiated 
by the echoes aiound, ai compamed 
by a trampling of feet, as if an ele- 
phant had been employed to conso- 
lidate the metal on the loads. The 
stamping and the laugh caiue near- 
er and nearei, and grew louder and. 
louder: the birds of the plate flew 
off, stunned, from theii “places” 
among the rocks and tiees. My 
heart began to beatstiangely, — pei- 
haps *twas fear ; — I giasped my 
staff a little firmer; and as the 
noisy party weie approaching from 
behind, I faced apoutf and stood 
still ; and, at last, with a shout, came 
on the view, a figure of a descrip- 
tion haTdly defineable. I decided, 
on the instant, that the figure before 
me was that of a human being; but 
1 shall leave you to judge, sir, if the 
appearance of a man of the follow- 
ing description was calculated to 
dispel any apprehension of bodily 
injury that may have arisen in my 
mind. His perfpn was at least six 
feet high, of ai athletic formation; 
bis face hdrribly begrimed with 
soot, the which glared * bis 
large his mouth distended, 

with whaHife meant for a laugh, as 
far as the mus^Cs would permjt: 
his head covdftfd with a crop of 
hair of perhaps three summers* 
growth ; his clothes hanging about 
his person in tatters ; his feet bur- 
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defied with layer upon layer of 4< There noo, there noo, hour lan# 
leather, - forming now, with what is’t sin’ ye said ye warnae feared— 
had some dozen years ago been a Tu-hu!’’ said he, in ,liis hurried 
pair of shoes, two shapeless masses ; manner, and with a grin of demo- 
on his back a large white bundle, niacal exultation, 
which, contrasted with his other ac- 44 N^ vcry fear’d,’* sahl I, biting 
coutrements, had the most peculiar my or J wadnae hae loupit 

effect; and last, not least, his right- Kittle Oraigie, Frank.” 

• hand armed with a strong iron rod “That’s true, that’s as true, Da- 
of considerable thickness and length, vie; you’re a guid laddie, Davie, 

I do not give myself much credit and no like that cat o’ a callant, 
for my courageous feeling on the auld DirlHe’s oe,f wha plagues me 
occasion, for I confess rtiy first sae, and then tries to shoot, me wi’ 
thought was to be off; butt shall his gun. 'Od gin, I had his neck 
venture to say, that had any of the here,” at which he squeezed my hand 
more immediate inhabitants of these tilt 1 roared with pain. To beg my 
parts met with this singular being, pardon was not at, all in Frank's 
under the above detailed circutn- Way, and he continued, 44 But do 
stances, they would have mistaken you see that man ?” and he threw 
him for the legendary proprietor of down his bundle with a crash ; 
a certain mill* in the neighbour- there’s Skirl-awa’s dinner,* an* a’ 
hood, made otf and blazed the story his china plates; .I’ve frightened 
about, and been ready to take their him opt* o’ his wits, an* killed his 
oath that they had had an encounter servant-maid, — Tu-hu !” and he set 
with the “eetV one ” on the king’s up such another tremendous laugh, 
highway. that the rocks seemed more deter- 

Such' was the rapidity of this mined to tumble on our beads, 
being’s motion, that 1 had scarce All my enquiries of where he had 
determined which course to pursue, been, and what he had done to put 
when lie was alongside of me, and himself in such a plight, were au- 
Jiad any hand grasped in his, just swered with— 44 Up the Jum, down 
about as firm as it was when once the lum, aff an' awa ;” and that so 
J had the honour of a squeeze of often repeated, and in, such a hur- 
the paw of a polar bear. ried manner, that the echoes of the 

44 Tu-hu ! dinna be sae fleyed, place seemed tired of reverberating 
man,” said he with a grin, “we’re them, and gave the words in a very 
auld acquaintance, you ken; mind confusgd sort of way. In the me&n- 
that, lad; we’re auld acquaintance, time I had examined the bundle and 
I ken you, and you ken nie. You’re found its contents to consist of the 
daft .Davie loup-the-lyn, and I am whole apparatus of a dinner-table, — 
daft|Frank ICeir — Tu-hu!” knives imd forks — cold lamb and 

; 4 £I*ni neither fleyed nor feared* cold fowl— pastry and pepper-box— 
Frank,” said 1, 41 but-^ — ” salts and silver spoons — with a pro-^ 

“But I’ve seen ye feared afore fusion of broken plates;- and even 
now,” interrupted he, accompanied the old fashioned hand-bell formed 

* with a loud gaflfaw* part of the chaotic heap. 

44 That was laug ago, Frank, you After muttering a few sentences 
ken, but we hae mair sense now.” expressive of his regret that the ’ 
“De'il a bit, Davie, de’il a bits plates were broken, as they “wail 
ye ne’er had muckier an’ ye’ll ne’er dune fine tostick up deside Tib's auld 
nae mair, tak daft Frank Keir’s teapafy” and enjoying himself with 
word for’t — Tu-hu !” ‘ another exhibition of his risible for, 

“ Weel a weel, Frank, we’ll tak culty, excited by my astonishment 
your word for’t, and^— ” . r. on examining his bundle, he caught 
“m a * lt like * sensible ehap, I it up, end swnftg it upon his shoui- 
sayy^w loup Kittfe Cralafai wnan dety sustaining it with one hand, 
you were here last' the white with t^e .other he seized "the 

deevil stanin’ on thejtheiMdci 0 by the arm, and began dragging me . 
; « Aye,.aye,bufye>^rnae tit aff, afotfg/ “ Come along,” said He/ 
Frank, and I Was afraid ye intend- « ^n what you’re after, Davie, 
ed to— — ", \ T \ , ^ \ 

^ .a.,. ■»'.« 

* The De’ila Mill, on the river. t Nephew. 
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gaun to Fordel’s hillibuloo the 
morn — I’m gaun too ; — come hame 
wi’ me the night, and we'll gang 
baith together up the morn — TiDb’ll 
gie ye a bed, and we’ll hae a whang 
o' Skirtawa’s mutton— Tu-hu !*’ 

Resistance at the tiu)0" might 
have tempted him to push me over 
the brae; I had therefore no other 
alternative than to continue onwards 
with him till he relaxed his hold, 
which he did in a short time, con- 
cluding 1 was accompanying him 
with my own will. But in a short 
time, an opportunity occurring to 
make good my retreat, I darted off 
through a^wood on the light hand, 
and wan clear of danger in a few mi- 
nutes. I heard a trtmendousTu-hu, 
and another crash of the poor plates, 
which lie must have' again thrown 
down, with the intention of pursu- 
ing me. 

The adventure which preceded 
the above meeting, was, in point of 
fact, as follows. Frank, who was 
prone to niis< liicf, had set up one of 
bis tremendous Tu-hu’s! (an excla- 
mation, by the way, which he used 
at almost every sentence,) whilst a 
gentleman was passing on a very 
spirited hoise. The animal conse- 
quently took fright, and threw his 
rider: and for this the magistrates 

of l> ordered him to be confined 

in their jail for a week. He bore 
two days of his confinement quiet 
enough $ but the third morning, lie 
set about devising means of escape. 
The chimney struck him as the 
most eligible way, and that moment 
he commenced operations. Two 
strong iron bars which were acioss 
the chimney, must have presented 
no common barrier to his escape ; 
but it seems lie had displaced them, 
and reached the top of the chimney 
in a very short time indeed. 

The jail of ’D— — was not like 
other modern edifices of the same 
nature, detached and surrounded 
with a high wall. It differed but 
little from the adjacent dwelling 
houses, except in its iron-barred 
windows and nail-studded door. 1 1 
will not appear incredible, the re - 
fdtfc, that my demented hero, on ar- 
rjriprg at the top of the one chim- 
IMfc momentarily commenced his 
descent through another, and* in 
fact; safely landed in the dining- 
room of the clergyman of #50 town. 


{ ust at the time that the table was 
aid out for dinner. Notwithstand- 
ing his anxiety to escape, the dis- 
play of good things here, was too 
tempting a bait to r an empty sto- 
mach to resist, and he forthwith be- 
gan a most voracious attack upon 
every thing eatable that lay in his 
way. Inch after inch of the \ iands 
disappeared with the greatest imagi- 
nable rapidity; and the bachelor 
was lifce to have but asoiry dinner. 
Frank, however, was distutbed in 
his performance by the servant girl, 
who immediately, on seeing him, 
threw down the soup, and rushed 
down stairs, screaming that the 
devil was devouring her master’s 
dinner. The minister, good man, 
reproved her for such an ungodly 
expression, and seizing his stout 
walking-stick, proceeded up stairs, 
determined to encounter the intru- 
der, in whatsoever shape he should 
appear, whether corporeal or “ with- 
outen substance.” 

While these matters were going 
on down stairs, Frank had deter- 
mined that it was full time to make 
good his retreat; but not having 
et satisfied his craving appetite, 
e, without hesitation, tucked up 
the corners of the tablecloth, and 
shouldered it, with all its content*, 
assumed his iron bar, and strode 
down stairs. On the way lie met 
the little portly pastor, who had 
nearly reached the first landing 
place on his way upwards; and 
either designedly or otherwise, ,tlie 
corner of the madman’s buftjhn 
coming in contact with his pCttpn, 
he was hurled to the bottom, giving 
Frank, who knew the way out well, 
a favourable opportunity to escape. 
His note of exultation, as he reach- * 
cd the street, was heard from end 
to end thereof, and his rapid retreat 
towards the country witnessed by 
many, not one of whom attempted 
to stop him, so astonished were they 
at his strange appearance. 

Along with tne usual accompa- 
niments to a country fair,— say 
horse, ass* man, and pig r&ftng, 
PittownJhM to, boast of thaUdai^ 
tious&ltlmltion of a fete, given by 
Sir Jtyhof«or<$el to his numerous 
workmen and* dependants. Thai 
whole force, physical and musical, 
of the community^ for miles round, 
forming the body of an immense 




procession, which parked >et the 
paronet’s seat, where they were re- 
lulled with bread and cheese, and 
ale, and afterwards returned to the 
fair, and spent the day in a happy 
and joyous manner* 

In the very front of this proces- 
sion walked, or rather stalked, my 
old acquaintance* Frank Keir. Since 
yesterday the^^st complete meta- 
morphosis bad be^n wrought upon 
his person, toottttting. almost to an 
improbability. “ Hts , fees was di- 
vested of its squalid appearance, 
having. ~ been scrubbed al most tor 


Of attraction. Ever and anon fame 
horsenjen, and droves of sheep and 
of oxoo, and carts, each containing 
perhaps the whole establishment, 
men, women, and children, of faim 


.the every-day stillness, of country 
life* On the bill itself, a number of 
tcn&rwere pitched for the accommo- 
dation^! these Visitors ; to each of 
which Was attached an- extensive 
broth - cooking apparatus ; and a 
k |NJep intb any of thes& tents, a little * 


after the fashion of a sailor’s, account of the up ny ludicrous cir- 
shorewith six months’ pay in his cumstances atted^int on theass and 
pocket; his feet equipped in a bet- pig races, and> other exhibitions;, 
ter pair of shoes, and in his right out will proceed to close this very 
hancfc!ns)$ad of the iron bar, was a long epistle with^few short notices 
walking of considerable dinien- of what ocQm redq&wards the finish 

sions, which he wielded with the of the d$y. I was invited to^join 
same big look of importance that a the Celtic party and others in the 
drum -major does his baculum of principal house of entertainment hr 
office at the head of his band. the town. Next me sat a person of 

Immediately following this sin- J a peculiar and weather-beaten aspect, 
gular being came the hand of the indicative of having witnessed much 


I) volunteer^; then tn$ emble- 

matic flags, having the arms of Sir 
John Fordel beautifully emblazon- 
ed in the centre of each, and sur- 
rounded with emblems of industry, 
See, : — after which,pari of the main 
body of tlie procession ; — next, -a 
coal-waggon drawn by si x horses, 

« n Which was. i inost correct and 
itMuKbmddof a steam engipo 
; hM iately beeh erected ht'.'the 
baronet’s coa$Jjgft>tks i — after this 
came the meftgera of a society of 
Celts, consisting of aboul twenty 


indicative ot having witnessed much 
of warfare, both ofthe elements and 
of men. He was apparently a sea- 
* faring wan, and dSpnderably above 
the condition of a common tar. He 
. said little ; few seemed to know 
him ; and to the questions put to 
him bv th$#e that did, he answered 
with disjointed monosyllables, and 
altogoftey.sccamd lost in thought. 
— Entef ( 0ank Keii\ The quick 
: glance of me poor fellow’s eye shot 

S wards my neighbour he stood 
t y A mpntefit*~nheh hurried out 
\ dr the, room. He returned in’ a 


men, with little FeterMacrihsnUh, moipeiit and strode towards a**— 
their piper, bloWiftg and squeezing ^ We wto astonished^ the eyesjjj gg| 
out of his noisy instrument an high- the #§tf t#? showed each a : > 1 


land quick step, atthehrbpad' 
other half of the mto Wily ft 
ed/and ata&m of potato 
dosed the p%mmmn% L 
Wh* spot whereon the WtW 


a to, 

way from 
an extend 
ding coup 
tb see from mM 


bmKtotf' J 


With ]»**#**%? thelf m 

the heather tow*®* the ir*dd 

J * 


end hfe'-rtfSe up. Frank atam&jf 
twic* itith his foot, atjd uttered 
hit .usual exclamation, has m a tub, 
deed tone. “ Willie, cried he,a««?-, 
nett moment they wljfe in each* 

VKSt mmrAnWe dinsomp pipe 

'Waf'ujHPif » nioee ftao.lte itdtne- > 
JjjSwely tftng the folrew- 

TOg» 80 K>^we tuna “The hills 


$ Om 



m Country Sketches, /’ 

1 11 gie you a verse frae the braes o’ Balqnihdder, 

Ami gin you (font like it. I’ll gie you anither, 

’Bout the lads o’ the tartan, the sons o’ the heather, 
That wyn by the braes 6’ Balqnihdder so gay. 

As cauld is the air o’ their snaw-crested mountains, 

The warmth o’ their hearts is the mair worth reeoimtin’. 
O their souls are as pure as the crystalline fountains 
That gush frae the rocks o* Balqnihdder so gay. 

So there’s my first verse frae the braes o’ Balqnihdder, 
* And since that you like it I’ll gio you anither, 

’Bout the lads n* the tartan, the sous o* the heather, 

* That wyn by the braes o’ Balqnihdder so gay. 

When Rome sent her legions the land to enslave. 

Our lads boldly stood up, their birthright to save : 

So a* that she got was a bit o’ a grave . 

Far south o* the braes o’ Balquilidder so gay. 

O there’s n»y next verse, See. 

As lang as the diamonds o’ hSaven shine out, 

And the sun an* the planets gang whirlin’ about. 

May the flames of true love and true courage to hoot, 

Aye blaze ’lining the braes o’ Balqnihdder so gay. 

So there’s my last verse frae the braes o’ Balqnihdder. 
I’m vexed for your sakes I have nae anither. 

Here’s a health to the lads and the lasses thegether. 
That wyn by the braes o’ Balquihdder so gay. 


The fates seemed not to have 
yet done with us ; for scarce had 
the cheering, which followed the 
above song, subsided, when the 
sound of the stentorian-tongued kit- 
chen wench's voice came thundering 
along the passage, burdened with 
" Twa men i’ the dam.” 

When we reached the spot, we 
found some drunken people pulling 
out a man by the legs on the one side 


of the mill-lead, while others were 
apparently pulling out another man 
on the opposite side by the shoul- 
ders. Irt a few minutes after wards 
a light was -brought, when it Was 
discovered that the drowning mair 
on the one side and the drowning 
mau on the other, were one and the 
same person. 

D. H. W RIGHT. 

. Kinross. 


SONNET. 

She moved across the waters cheerily, 

And her gay pennant flutter’d in the'sun. 

. Her white sails set and glitt’ring spend idly 
In his last yellow rays, that had begun 
To dip into the ocean -there was gleo 
And o’erfiH’d howls, and noisy ribaldry*-^ 

And riot reign'd ere yet his course was done. 

A changecame o'er the waters, winds and rain/ 

Pour’d retribution on the staggering crew* v 
And the rp^Vil vessel, through" the dngry main, 

Without command or, h cl msman^reeli ng flew 
Till dow#J)ie wenty iind ne'er wasseen again**** 

The Lesson is a rich one for theg&yi , ;/ 

To ponder o’er, while “ yet it is to-day." 

'■ I. F. StlTAKT. . 
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- SOURCES OF MENTAL PLEASURE. 

“ Never durst Poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were temper’d with love’s sighs.” — S hakkpcare. 

1 had been much engaged, in dif- send a message : they must see you.” 
ferent parts of town, during the “ Let them come in.” 
whole of a day towards thd end of They entered. One was dressed 
March ; and a little before dusk 1 in black, with lop-boots ; the other 
reached my lodgings, intending to was not quite so well attired. “Sit 
pass the remainder of the evening in down, gentlemen, and let me know, 
tranquillity and solitude, and for if you please, the purport of your 
that purpose had put on my dressing- visit.” “[daresay, sir, you will 
gown and slippers. But be aware of the business which 

Mistaken mortals plan delusive schemes ,, brings us hither, when I ask you if 
Of bliss, and call futurity their own, you know Mr. Adams?” “ Per- 
Yet are not masters of a single moment, fectly well ! hut I cannot conceive 
The shutters were closed, and the what he can have to do with your 
window-curtains were drawn ; I had call.” “ Then, sir, !♦ will trouble 
placed my chair close to the tire, you to glance your eye over this 
and was sitting with the poker in paper. We call it a red-tail.” 
my hand varying the position of the Good heavens! I was arrested, 
burning coals, and taxing my ima- Lest my readers should imagine my 
gination to convert the glowing own folly or extravagance had re- 
particles into temples, rocks, seas, dueed me to this dilemma, Utmost 
nay, human faces and human forms, beg leave to exonerate myself from 
At such moments as those, the censure on that account ; for I lave 
thoughts ilow oil in an unbroken been guilty of too many errors, to 
tide — cairn, sweet and mild. Then be able to bear one more than l may 
is the time that fear, anxiety and be justly charged with. 1 had be- 
grief dare not assail the imagina- come surety for a friend: such, at 
tion— wrapt sip in ourown delightful least, he called himself. He became 
reveries. Then, involved in difficulties, and left me 

What to us is the world beside, to pay his debt. I, being quite un- 

With all its change of time and tide? prepared to meet such a demand, 
— Nothing ! All our feelings and was of course obliged to submit. I 
passions, Jiopes and fears, are soft- told the bailiffs that it bachelor’* 
ened down to gentle peace and mild establishment was ever unprepared 
serenity. — £ had been thus for half an for visitors: but if they would eui- 
* hourenjoylng all the delights of list- p | 0 y i n drinking 'a bottle of wine, 
lessness and idleness. I have heard it the time requisite for putting up a 
naid, and truly: then l found it so — change of linen and a book or two, 
that after a day of toil and fatigue,, I should feel infinitely obliged to 
listlessness and idleness are the them. 1 then rang the bell, desiring 
greatest luxuries human beings can, Fanny to pack up in my travelling 
enjoy. In the nudst of all my bag what was necessary. I desiml 
fancy-created pleasures, the servant her. also to put into it a FrehQi 
brought in the tea-tray and lights, testament, which had been given to 
The first gleun of the candles dissi- me fiy *. a most higlily r cs teemed' re- 
lated alrme creations of toy brain lative, a pocket Shakspeare, and, 
m suddenly as the first dawn of day though last, not least, a miniature- 

sferids to their secret abodes* engraving of , which, till then, 

sprightly elves who m ound abice it had been in my possession, 

wine secret, fairy , mystic fnound. VllM neycrpassed the precincts of my 

rfiad scarcely recovered % fro nt tfye *• stcMy^Th^s armed against ennui, 
sweet delusions of my' fancy, when I I 61 dak, accompanied the 

was aroused by a loud ktmcbing.at , ^luni&^d fbr #re first time in my 
the atr*ef$b&r^ . V ' * , - V -Fife beti^ttefniaate of*a lock-ap 

“T#° wish to ^peak to you,”^ hpuse. ; , ; 

wiid Fanny, as sheojfebed the bar- • .Perhaps it inay be asked, why an 
lourdoOr. r“ Who arc they? Wfi$tc' engraving, which may he seen in al- 
ijjthcirbusufcss u They cannot, most every prirttshop window, should 
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have so large a share of toy attention. 

I answer, — because I ,,am in love. 
“ What! with the creation of a pain- 
ter's pencil >” Oh, no: chance a short 
time since* ;for. a few hours, intro- 
duced me to a fair daughter of .— . 
It is true, she was but a child ; yet 
I loved her more than I had ever 
loved any before : but not as men 
are wont to love; it was with a 
feeling pure, undefined, celestial. 
Earth and earthly things had no share 
in it. Had, do 1 say ? they have no 
share:— for I love her now as much 
as when 1 first saw her : — when her 
lovely brow was adorned with all the 
kindness and gentleness of youthful 
innocence, when her unsophisticated 
mind imagined, and her tongue gave 
utterance to thoughts pure as an 
holy angel’s dream, thoughts which 
might teach love to a heart of 
marble. The remembrance of those 
sweet hours, and of her affectionate 
farewell* which, when we parted, 
sank upon iny heart like the death- 
knell of hope and joy, is still as 
dear to my memory as at the moment 
which severed us, perhaps, for ever. 

It is in vain that I seek pleasure by 
revisiting the scenes where I once 
saw her : she is not there, and — 

She not there-— «'tis not the land I 
care for; [itself, 

For where she is, there is the world 
And where she is not — desolation. 

I can sit for hours with my eyes 
fixed upon this engraving, so like 
her, that a Lawrence, or a Rey- 
nolds, could not have produced 
a better likeness. 1 can hold ima- 
ginary conversations with this fair 
uuage dwell tyith rapture upon 
each fair lineament — and fancy 
that the features at last will move., 
,^nd besides all this, for its own 
fnlrinsic beauties the engraving de- 
serves attention ; the lovely allegory 
which it contains, will link itself 
with the imagination, and conjure 
Up ten thousand pleasing visions; 
and then its beautiful and delicate 
^Illusions to the soul of man— so 
poetical, so refined,— this^enders it 
a fertile source of delightful; fancies 
which might soothe thc*soul |n its 
last extremity. T ;J“ ' ' * ‘ 

Shakspearc is the book Which best t 
can feed these entrancing dreams. 
With this print before me, I can 
turn over the pages of The Temp&e rf, 
or The Midsummer Night's Dream* 


and let my mind run riot in the 
voluptuous sweets spread forth in 
every line, until I become identified 
with the characters ; and then, un- 
conscious as it were of- pay terres- 
trial existence, I forget the world — 
myself: —my fancy Wanders in a 
region Of spirits. Titania, Oberon, 
Puck, and Ariel, become the che- 
rished friends of my hours of soli- 
tude. In such times as these, I have 
sal and read Oberon’s description of 
Lotte in Idleness , until my very soul 
has dissolved, and I have no longer 
believed that 1 was still dwelling in 
this “ working-day world.” Never- 
theless, my dream passes, and 1 
wake to, the sad reality of rnjr fate. 
I find the delightful reverie was in- 
deed a vision : and though I have 
given to these forms of things un- 
known — these airy nothings— 

“ A local habitation and a name 
yet I find, at last, how fleeting 
all those lovely visions are. Vet 
such are the joys of human life — a 
shade— a fantasy- — which escapes 
us most often, at the moment we 
think we have most secure posses- 
sion of it. When I am thus recalled 
to life — to a sense of my existence — 
I find that I am still hut an earthly 
being ; that all my dreams of fairy- 
land are nothing, or worse than 
nothing — a lurid beam of disappoint- 
ment ; that 1 loVe one, whom 1 may 
never see again, and whom 1 may 
not tell how truly and how fondly. 
My reason, my late, nay, even my 
frail sense of justice, alLcpnihinc to 
deter me from such a disclosure. 

• As Shakspeare points out the 
varied scenes, ever changing, ever 
new, in the regions of fancy and 
fiction, in a manner never to he 
equalled: so, alas, has he given to 
those of nature and truth a charm 
whose potent workings upon the 
imagination and tin? heart leave us 
nothing to desire. Johnson has said 
of Shakspeare, that 
u Each change of many-colour'd life 
he knew, [new#” 

Exhausted Worlds, and then imagiqp 
and he fiaS 'well said, ** there is do 
scene of life which he has not 
painted, %nd which he , has not 
^minted well.” This opinion, 1- 
know, is i^hppbsition to fhat of 
soipe earplte}^ critics ; but* admit- 
ting his faults and occasional want 
of delicacy, shall we condemn >i 
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noble palace, because a Binder’s 
web hangs darkling in an onscure 
corner, llow much soever I may 
differ from the Edinburgh Reviewer 
on other occasions, herein I am de- 
lighted to agree with him, “ that 
all the blemishes of Shakspearc are 
nothing, and might be removed 
without injury to the general effect.” 
To me they seem as particles of dust 
upon a mirror — a sponge will wipe 
them off, and leave the surface pure 
and spotless. Shakspearc was my 
companion in prison: he kept my 
mind at liberty. As I read his 
pages, 1 no longer felt the irksome- 
ness of my confinement : whilst his 
page was open before me, it en- 
grossed my whole attention; my 
mind was free as the wind, which 
goeth whithersoever it listeth. 

What Shakspearo is to my worldly 
thoughts, such is the Testament to 
my spiritual meditations. When I 
peruse its divine doctrines, an innate 
feeling of veneration comes over 
me,— "a feeling of hope, joy, and 
gladness, which, for worlds, l would 
not forego. Its instructions are so 
clear — so gentle— so amiable. ft 
pours out words of comfort to the 
penitent ; and although it threatens 
the wilful sinner, it calls him, at the 
same time, with a warning voice, 
from the paths of wickedness. Who 
can open its sacred leaves and not 
derive consolation and comfort from 
their contents ? And then the 
pure style of eloquence which runs 
throughout every book ! The noble 
simplicity of the Gospels* and the 
godlike reasoning of the Epistles , 
above all, those of Paul— the energy 
of his phrases, the convincing qua- 
lity of his reasoning, the beauty of 
his composition, the force of his 
arguments, and the soundness of his 
doctrine — all those, anyone of which 
might carry conviction, plainly de- 
monstrate it to $Mbe production of 
divine inspiration. Who can read, 
without mingled feelings of admira- 
tion and, terror, of reverence and 
a of fear and gladness, #he reve- 
lation of St, John-r-the. sublimity 
of its descriptions, its lively repre- 
sentation ot all that/is fearful and 
terribly pf .qdl that is lovely a# 
agreeable— -who ican . seriously con- 
sider these things, and -not: tremble 
for the JatO or those* beings wild, 
rcchles^ thtyuselvgs* in the obdurate 


pride of their wicked hearts, dare 
question the sanctity and truth of 
Christ’s dispensation? 

Man, proud man! 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, 

As make the angels weep.” 

Alas ! that things so excellent, so 
divine, should be thus despised by 
men for whose benefit alone they 
were contrived ! But let me say no 
more upon this subject. If they 
believe not the Prophets and the 
Saints, will they believe me? 

These were to me sources of con- 
solation during my short imprison- 
ment; though they were no doubt 
of a very opposite, and apparently 
of a very uncongenial character. 
That they were opposite to each 
other, is perhaps true; but that each 
of thorn was congenial to my feel- 
ings, is still more certain, or at least 
more certain to me. If we can talk 
of any tiling with certainty, it is of 
the state of our own feelings. And, 
therefore, when I say that l received 
alternate pleasure from the contem- 
plation of my engraving, and the 
perusal of my Testament and Shak- 
speare, I say wliat I am as certain 
of, as that l am now making the 
assertion. Some may tell me that 
the love of God and the love of 
woman cannot exist at the same 
moment, as u the master passion 
swallows up the rest.” But docs 
this prove that they cannot exist at 
successive moments? If so, it fol- 
lows, that as two bodies cannot be 
in the sam,e place, at the same time, 

, two bodies can have no existence. 
Besides, the love of God, when chc 
rished from our infancy, instead of 
being eradicated by any subsequent 
attachments, only serves to purify:, 
and enhoblc them all, and to give 
them that direction which they al- 
ways take in a well-regulated mind. 

My residence in this abode of care 
and woe was o,f short duration. The 
next day my faithful servant, Fanny, 
exerted her^rff so successfully to 
procure /me liberty, that before 
evening Mfeff, I, trust, for evfer, the 
dreary^eottfines of my prison ; hut 
not until I had formed an acquaint- 
ance with one whose, sorrows deserve 
to be made known, and which will 
hereafter employ the pen of 

w. Hknry liANce. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 

THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 

IE ho travelled through Holland , Germany , Switzerland , Flanders and Italy* 
at the commencement of' the last century % 

No, I. 


LEYDEN. 

Leyden is very ancient, and there 
are still left some marks of its anti- 
quity; but that which at present 
rentiers it most famous is the uni- 
versity. They commonly carry 
strangers to the physic-school ; and 
in the anatoxiiy-haU you may see 
a great number of skeletons of 
men and beasts, many natural rari- 
ties, and other curiosities, as plants, 
fruits, animals, anus, strange habits, 
pictures, mummies, curious works, 
urns, idols, &c. I fear I should 
hardly be believed, if 1 related the 
story of a Prussian peasant, which is 
here painted. He liad swallowed a 
very large knife, so that they were 
forced to eut open his stomach to 
get it out, after which he lived eight 
years. This knife is about 7 inches 
long, including the handle, apd 
about an inch wide at the broadest 
part. At the side of it is written “An- 
dreas Grunheim Borossus , Annornm 
22, deglutivit cultrum hvjus magni- 
tudinis , Anno 1635, 29 Maiif It is 
added, that Daniel Schuabius took 
out the knife the 9th of July follow- 
ing, in the presence of such and such . 
physicians, whose names are there 
mentioned. The knife, to my know- 
ledge, is still kept in a cabinet of 
rarities at Konigsbcrg.* 

In the midst of the hall are the 
bones of an unfortunate thief, whom 
they derided to extremity, after they 
.hanged him; they fixed his skeleton 
a-straddie upon that of an ox, be- 
cause he had been a cow-stealer; 
they put his'&H Into shoes made of 
the stein of another thief, and his 
body into a shirt made of his own 
bowels. 

The physic garden is , not far from 
heilce. A great number pf rarities 


are still to be seen in the gallery of 
this garden, and in the cabinet, called 
the Indian Cabinet , to which this gal- 
lery leads. 1 observed, among other 
things, an ape and a cat, which came 
into the world with wings, the hand 
of a mermaid,! a starling with long 
cars, a monster which issued out of 
a hen’s egg, a piece of money of 
pasteboard, made at Leyden, when it 
was besieged by the Spaniards in 
157*1, and a serpent brought from 
Surinam, on whose skin are several 
natural figures, which resemble some 
Arabic characters. [ make this last 
observation because our guide very 
much admired this little wonder of 
nature : but, to speak freely, 1 find 
nothing singular in this, no more 
than on the back of common mac- 
kerels ; or in the Greek letters which 
arc formed, as some fancy, by the 
turnings ami windings of the Mean- 
der. There is so universal and so 
odd a diversity of such conforma- 
tions in the world, that it would be 
easy to find the like figures almost 
on the first thing we met with, if wo 
would but look for them. 

IIAERLEM. 

Hacricm is very large and very 
agreeable ; and the linen and tope 
which are made here have for a long 
time been its chief trade ; hut I heai- 
that, at present, they have a great 
manufacture of silk stulFs. "The 
great church (dedicated to St. Ba- 
von) and the town-house are the 
stateliest buildings; and the wood of 
tall trees, with its long and straight 
walks, is one of principal orna- 
ments of the town, 4 

Haerlcm boasts of having-jfiven 
birth to Laurence Coster* who, if 
you wilt believe th^ people, w^tlte 
first fcnyefftor of printing. Rut we 


. * Instances of this nature are not, it Is trae/tery common J but this appears 
to be too well authenticated .to admit of doubt There |a another knife in the- 
Museum at Vienna, which was extracted from the stomach of a Bohemian, in 
1602. It'had been in his stomach nine months. *k' " A* 

t In the Museum of Mr. Brookes, the auaiointat, there is the skeleton of the 
head of the. mermaid, ^rhich Is, in fact, a species of scab • , ✓ : 
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know that John Uuttcnburg , of 
Strasburg, disputes that invention 
with Coster ; and that the pre- 
tended conjurer, John Faust us of 
Jtfentz, will give place to neither. 
This blessed invention is also at- 
tributed to John Mantel , and to 
Conrad, and Arnold , brothers, and 
burgesses of the same city of Mentz; 
as, likewise, to Peter Scheffer, Peter 
Gernsheim , Thomas Peterson , Lau- 
rence (Henson, one second John Gut - 
tenburg, and several others, ft is 
strange that history is so intricate 
and entangled wit'll fables, that we 
cannot discover the truth of so late 
a transaction: hut if wc consider 
the nature and circumstances of the 
thing, we shall soon perceive the 
cause of this confusion ; for the rea- 
son why we lind the names of* all 
those printers at Haerlem , Mentz, 
Spire , Strnsburg, and other places, 
is, because they were all partners ; 
and those who contributed to the 
change resolved to have a share in 
the glory. For this reason, everyone 
of them claimed the honour of the 
invention: and since the contro- 
versy could not be easily decided, 
eveii at that time, it is not reason- 
able to suppose that we should bo 
aide to ^ive a clearer view of it at 
such a distance. 

• This new secret was quickly di- 
vulged, and the invention was com- 
municated to the principal cities in 
tin rope. I will not pretend to give 
an account of the persons by whom 
it was propagated ; such an enquiry 
would engagejpe in a new labyrinth, 
for the imitators sometimes make 
more noise and disquiet than the in- 


ventors. Nor is the time of this 
invention less uncertain than the 
author. I verily believe that every 
year is mentioned, as being the first 
epocha of printing, from' 1420 till 
near the end of the same century. 
Coster , as far as 1 can perceive, had 
the greatest share in the first inven- 
tion".* But neither he nor Fanstus 
was the author of thfe finest and 
most useful improvement of it: for 
they engraved their characters on 
wood, as it is sometimes used at pre- 
sent, so that every plate became 
useless as soqn as the impression 
was finished, since the letters could 
not he separated. The way of cast- 
ing letters was not invented till 
some years after ; and l think the 
honour of this invention is almost 
unanimously ascribed to one John 
Mentel. Aldus Mann tins, that learn- 
ed Venetian printer, found out the 
Italic characters, which, perhaps, 
received that name from the country 
where they were invented. He Was 
also the first who printed in Greek 
and Hebrew. I ehall conclude this 
digression with observing, that as 
there is nothing so advantageous, 
which is not attended with some ac- 
cidental inconveniences; so the in- 
vention of an art, which was so 
useful to the learned world, mined 
the trade of those who lived by 
transcribing books. 

Among the divers rarities which 
are to be seen in the town-house of 
Haerlem, they keem with particular 
care, in a casket of silver, and wrap- 
ped in silk, the first book (accord- 
ing to those of Haerlem) that ever 
was printed,} Its title is Speculum 


* There are certainly no books of Fdustus's impression so ancient as those 
which have been printed by Coster . 

f The first book that was printed, with a date, is a Latin Psalter, in blacks 
letter; it was printed by Faustus aud Schoeffer, in Mentis, August 14, 1457.— 
The first Latin classic ever printed was Cicero's Offices, printed in AIcntfe, 1645. 
The first Greek book that was printed is Lascarts's Greek Grammar, printed in. 
Mi h}n. January 30,1476, A copy of this work was purchased for the King's 
library, at Dr. Askew's sale, In 1775, for 2H. 10*. The first Greek classic 
tfiat Was printed, was an edition of the Iliad and Odyssey, printed at Florence* in 
1488. in 2 vehK folidi The first book printed in the English language, is the 
« (ftlii^UtoryesofTroge^ in 1471 ; an imfierfeet copy of Which was 

fiOtd in i812, for the almost itfofedible sum of one thgumnd an t sixty pounds f 
But the first book printed in England is the « The Game of Chess” in 1474 : both 
printed in black tetter* by Caxtom Down to the yfealr 1540, the University of 
Oxford had printed but one classic* which was a book ofTully’s Epistfos, printed 
at the expense 6f Cardinal Wulsey. Cambridge had not printed atiy classic at 
, this time. The first Grce&book printed in England was the Homilies, printed 
in 1543, tt} the expense of Sir John Choke., who established the Greek Lecture at 
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Humana Safoatioms : it liatli many of Laurenrc Coster is also to be 
figure*. The keeping of this book seen in this place. The following 
is ontiusteil to several magistrates, inscription was put in letters of 
who have every one his own key of gold, on the door of his house, with 
the plare where it is, whit li renders those versos ■ 
it not easy to be seen. The statue 

MEMORY#! SACRUM. 

T)pographia Ars Artium omnium Fonservatrix 
hie primuru inventa circa annum 1 110. 

Vuna quid Archetypos Priela Moguntia jaetas? 

IlaerVmi Archetypos Pnclaque nata srias. 

Extulit hie, monstr.ite L)co, Lauten tius Artcm. 

Dissimulaie V f irum— dissinmlare IVum est. 


1 f what Trigaltitis and other tra- 
vellers have said, be true, that print- 
ing is of so ancient usage in China , 
it is vciy probable, that those who 
first made use of it in Europe, weie 
but imitatois after all. Guy Band- 
roll does affirm it, and Count Mos- 
ctn do, who quotes him, seems not to 
question the truth of it. Mezeray, 
a fatuous French historian, is also 
of the same opinion, in the life of 
Charles VII ; and all those who 
base written lomveining the king- 
dom of China , agree in that point: 
and chiefly John Mendoza Gonzales, 
w ho tells, in his history of that conn- 
try, that he has seen a Chinese book, 
printed 300 jears before printing 
was known in Europe. Stub is the 
information that [ have been able to 
gather on the subject ; and I must 
feel vexed and grieved that rny own 
native country had no part in the 
invention of this noble and useful 
art. 

Meyer , John tie Bek a, and several 
other historians, do report, that in 
tire year 1403 or 4, a mermaid was 
brougliT to Hacrlern, who, by a furi- 
ous tempest, was thrown on the 
neighbouring shove; that they ac- 
customed her to eat several sorts of 
meat, hut her principal food was 
bread and milk; that they taught 
her to spin ; and that she lived many 
years. Others write that this mer- 


maid was sent from Emhden to Han - 
lem. J.G. a Lcydis adds, tint she 
would often steal away to retain to 
the water, and that she had an odd 
kind of speech; but u Lorntionnn 
<jus non intelligehant , sed nee ipsu 
nostrum intell<j.it idioma that is, 
they did not undei stand her speech, 
nor she our language; ,ivei\ natural 
and likelv con sequ< nee, I opine — 
They also affiim that she w as bulled 
in a chutth-yard, because she had 
learned to salute the cioss 
c OJ,OGN. 

They slu wed ns, in a gieii cha- 
pel, near the churrh of St I isula, 
the bones of the eleven thou* ind 
urgins who were massacred by the 
Huns, in the year 23H; they are 
hung round the chuicli almost in the 
same manner as the swotds and pis- 
tols aic ranged in the g mud-chamber 
at Whitehall. 'I hese hones haw* no 
ornaments, except the heads, which 
arc honoured in a pai titular man- 
net ; foi some of them are nut up in 
silver similes, otheis iu gilt boxes ; 
there are none which have not, at 
least, their caps of cloth of gold, or 
a bonnet of crimson velvet, wrought 
with peaiK or jewels. And this is 
what, together with the pietended 
Thiec Kings, is the chief object of 
the devotion of ( ologn, and fiom 
whence it takes the name of Colog n 
the Holy. It is also for the same 


Cambridge. From these facta, England, with it* two splendid Universities, to- 
gether with all its resource* of wealth aud teaming, was sixty seven years later 
than Milan iu adding to Greek literature from its own press ; and after Mentos 
bad printed a Latin Classic, Oxford followed at the respectful distanccof seventy- 
five years. 1 hat commercial cities ou the Continent, at this cat ly era, should 
have so far outstripped mt in emulation, is extraordinary ; when, Jh the nine- 
teenth century, to collect the scattered fragments of early typography, without 
limitation of expense, and without disci imiuatioif of' their wotth, has been suffi- 
cient to confer distinction on men of the first rank and fortune, of oar time. 
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reason, that the arms of the city 
are. Argent, Eleven Flames Gules, 
with a Chief of the Second, charged 
with. Three Croiens Or, The eleven 
flames are in memorial of the eleven 
thousand virgins, and the three 
crowns represent the three kings. 

l»i the church of the Maccabees 
there is a crucifix, that wears a pe^ 
ruke, which is a very particular 
dressing for a crucifix ; but the most 
surprising and edifying circumstance 
of which is, that when the Hunga- 
rian pilgrims c'»ine to Cologn , they 
do each of them cut off a lock of 
hair from this peruke, and yet it 
never diminishes. The Carthusians 
(if you will take their own word for 
it) have the hem of ChrisVs garment, 
which was touched by the woman 
that had the bloody issue. When 
the women of Cologn are troubled 
with a llux of blood, they send some 
wine immediately to the Carthusians , 
that they may dip a piece of the re- 
lic in it ; after which a draught of 
the sanctified wine is esteemed an 
infallible remedy. 

I observed at the entrance into the 
church of the Twelve Apostles, a 
picture which represents a singu- 
lar event. The wife of a Consul of 
Cologn, being buried in the year 
l. r >7J, with a ring of some price, the 
sexton, the night following, opened 
the tomb to steal the ring: hat I am 
mistaken if he were not frightened 
when he felt his hand grasped, and 
when the good lady took hold of him 
to get out of the sepulchre. However, 
lie made a shift to disengage his 


hand, and immediately ran away, 
without asking any questions. The 
lady, who was come to life, un wrapt 
herself as well as she could, and 
went to knock at the door of her 
house. She called a seivant by his 
name, and, in a few words, told' him 
the sum of her adventure, that lie 
might admit her without any scru- 
ple. But the man thought her a 
ghost, and, in a great consternation, 
ran to tell the thing to his master. 
The master, as incredulous as the 
man, called him fool, and said he 
would as soon believe his horses 
were in the garret; and instantly a 
most dreadful noise was heard in ' 
the garret; upon which the man went 
up, and found six coach-horses there, 
with all the others that were fast in 
the stable. Hie Consul, amazed at 
so many prodigies, was not able to 
speak : the man was in an extacy or 
swoon in the garret ; and the living 
deceased quaking in her shroud, and 
expecting to be let in. At last the 
door was opened, and they chafed 
and used her so well, that she re- 
vived as if nothing had passed, and 
the next day they made the neces- 
sary machines to let down the 
horses. And, as a confirmation of 
the story, there is, at this day, to 
be seen in the garret some wooden 
horses, which are covered with the 
skins of these animals. .They shew, 
also, in the church of the Twelve 
Apostles a large linen curtain, which 
this lady spun after her return into 
the world, in which she lived seven 
years after.* 


* Who would have expected to find this old story to originate in Germany ? 
Our Euglish version, however, does not contain the fact of the hdrses’ expedi- 
tion, which is, doubtless, a supererogatory embellishment. 


EXTEMPORARY LINES 

^ O^HlSARiWG EGLJANHARF AT M&BN1GHT. 

Perhaps *ti$ the welcome nf some happy sprite. 

To worlds of glory regions of light if * * 

Or. the lute of some fairy-wight, booming along 

To’ the bower of jus love, 'moRgAhfe mountains of song^ 

( : V"', • c 5 •* 

* ' " 1 y* • . - 

E, M, Mafi 1824. 3 H 
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TO HELEN. 

“ FAR B T H K B WE L L.” 


Fake thee well, lov'd girl ! — and ever. 
Ever happiness be thine ! 

Fare thee well I love* — blit never 
May I hope to call thee mine. 

’Tis for thee my heart is burning : 

Lov^is hopeless , as ’tis true : 

Cruel Fortune’s ever spurning, — 

May she prove more kind to you. 

May she show’r down gifts on thee, hne. 



The “ sunshine ” of my life is o’er; 

With thee it vanish’d from my sight : 

My day hath set — the sky doth low’r. 

And’ now 'twill be eternal night ! 

What, tho* f sometimes still may see 
A star bright shining in the air ; 

ft serves but to 4< remember me 

Who passes this bright passing fair 

Oft in my dreams thy form I see, 

That form in all its loveliness! 

Always my thoughts are bent on tliee. 

In social hours — or loneliness. 

Of rank and wealth were 1 possess’d ; 

All earthly greatness could I Drove — 

’T were nothing all— not being blest 
With Helenas hand—- with Helen's love. 

B ut who is he that shall possess thee. 

And call his own, such charms as thine. 

And raptur’d, tenderly caress thee ? — 

May his love he as true as mine ! * 

Would my death were worth your asking* 
Cheerfully for thee I'd die : 

My only wish t’ expire, white basking 
’Neath the soul-beam of thine eye. 

With indifference tho’ yon leave me, ' 

Never with unkindness view $ 

Do not, as in fault, reprove me * 

For thus too much loving you. *> 

Tis hard, most hard, to part, believe me ; 

Yet awhile I’d linger still — 

A last kind word would mucliTelieve fne, 
Would you speak it— sure you will. “ 

• • ? # r # * * 

For happiness How past — a tear. 

Expiring Hope lias heard her knell ! 

Thus I relinquish all that’s deal's 
My only love— Farewell I^faiwejJ ! 

'* Uk 


[May, 
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Helen was the only daughter of 
a reputable tradesman, who had, 
by a series of misfortunes, owing to 
the failure of some whom he had 
largely credited, been reduced to 
bankruptcy. 

Compelled tr» quit the little town 
in tin- heart of Cornwall, in which 
he had ever been esteemed and re- 
spected, be retired to an obscure 
hamlet, where, by daily labour, with 
rigid frugality, he was enabled still 
to procure sufficient for the support* 
of his wife and daughter. 

As age gradually reminded him- 
self and his partner that they would 
shortly be unable to do any thing 
for their daughter, the mother yield- 
ed to his suggestions, to endeavour 
to procure a comfortable situation 
for her; and they wore fortunate 
enough to see her placed as lady’s 

maid in the family of Sir C 

through tin* interest of some f riends, 
and in consideration of her excel- 
lent character and their former re- 
spectability. 

For a short time the separation 
was scarcely felt, as there seldom 
passed a week in which she had not 
two Or three opportunities of visiting 
the humble eottage by the park- 
gatc. Hoi parents were now recon- 
ciled to the reverse of fortune they 
had experienced ; their every joy 
sprang from the sweet and innocent 
presence and converse of their duti- 
ful Helen ; and they passed no 
morning or evening without a prayer 
for her welfare, and an expression 
of gratitude for that, in the wreck 
of every other enjoyment, she, the 
dearest and the best, ;was kindly 
spared. 

One the spring of the 

year, Helen, with unusual trepida- 
tion, and a look of sorrow, entered 
the cot, , and, drying her $h:ur be- 
side her mother’s, said, “ ft’s all de- 
'cidcd, dear mother ; they will go, sM 
I — I must go too.” * 

Her mother needed no explana- 
tion, for she had heard, some tide 
before, that the family in which 
Helen lived hadiSfepn talking about 
ah excursion to Continent. For 
a long time her parents rejected all 


thoughts of their daughter’s accom- 
panying the family; but having 
been pursuaded it might be to her 
interest, and would tend to her im- 
provement, they at length yielded a 
reluncfant consent. The day that saw 
their lovely daughter torn from their 
bosoms, brought with it the heaviest 
blow they had experienced since 
their union ; and many were the 
parting blessings breathed, and 
many the fervent prayers addressed 
to heaven, in her behalf. 

Sir C — and his lady were 

fortunate enough to get on board 
one of his Majesty’s cruisers, at- 
tached to the station off the south- 
west coast of Spain. The long and 
quivering farewells were over, and 
tlu* tears which bad for some time 
dimmed the meek fustic of Helen’s 
beauteous eyes, became less frequent ; 
hut her countenance resumed not its 
wonted hilarity, and her spirits 
seemed to have lost much of buoy- 
ancy and peace. - - * 

Albert, the midshipman Who had 
comm. aided the boat in which they 
first were rowed on boaid,had, from 
the first glance he caught of Helen, 
watched her with a peculiar interest. 
Although the voyage was short, bis 
attachment tfeacheu the warmth, if 
not the maturity, of ardent love. 
Still he had not courage to declare 
Ills sentiments : there was a respect 
for her virtues which led him to fear 
she was far beyond his hopes ; anti 
he was also desirous to avoid lead- 
ing her to suppose that, so lately 
.after l*cr separation from her dear 
parents, he was intruding on the 
privacy of her heart’s sorrow. His 
marked attention to her, whenever 
Opportunity occurred, could not but 
call forth from her kind bosom that 
feeling of gratitude which she felt 
she, owed to a stranger, for atten- 
tions which she deemed she merited 
not. Whilst the loose language&nd 
bold glances, of some of the older 
officers, .disgusted hei^ the senti- 
ments and simpli c i ty,o fcAJb e r t only 
impressed her the mor<£ r and thus, 
made the transit from gratitude t6 
lovG easy and imperceptible. 

The 25th ojf May, they made Cape 
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St. Vincent’s, and, running, down 
the coast, soon arrived at Cadiz* 
where the family disembarked.— 
Albert saw, with the deepest grief, 
the object of his, affections seated in 
the boat beside him, and determined, 
in the interval between their leaving 
the ship and reaching the shore, to 
declare his sentiments to her. “ I 
cannot part with you*” said he, 

“ with the thought that we shall 
never meet, and never know any 
thing of each other again will you 
permit ine, when far away, to pour 
forth my soul to one who is the ar- 
bi tress of its future destiny ?” 

He could not get any further : he 
wanted words, and feared that, per* 
haps, he might already have said too 
much. She blushed, and was speech- 
less. Her modest lips whispered, 
“ You had better not : we mav, per- 
haps, never meet again but her soft 
and tearful eye spoke an affirmative. 
Her tenderness and innocent manner 
only encouraged him ; and, embold- 
ened thereby, he procured a permis- 
sion to correspond with her, and a 
promise that lie should always re- 
ceive an early answer. He was in 
^extacies of joy: but as the boat 
struck .against the landing-place, all 
his bliss vanished in the recollection 
that here they must part, and, as 
Helen had reminded him, “ perhaps 
for ever.” In handing her to the 
shore, where some of the domes* 
tics of the family, who had before 
been landed, were waiting to con- 
duct her and the luggage to the 
hotel, he clasped her hand with 
fervor, and whispering in her car, 
“ God bless you ! remember your, 
roraise — God. bless you !” whilst 
is head was reached forward to 


thought was how to get it delivered 
to her. 

On board they had a lieutenant 
belonging to a regiment then sta- 
tioned at Cadiz, who had not yet 
been landed, and to him lie applied, 
requesting lie would, when on shore, 
leave it with her. lie was . a gay 
and dissipated character* a complete 
man of the world, and yet very in- 
sinuating in his manners ami ad- 
dress; fashionable in his appear- 
ance, and not wanting in personal 
beauty: — “Pshaw! nonsense; you 
don’t mean any thing serious with 
;the girl. Certainly she’s a pretty 
little creature, only a little rustica- 
ted,” On Albert’s professing his 
honourable intentions towards her, 
he laughed outright. “ No, no — 
don’t tell me — it’s only a little owottr 
of your’s — a sort of penchant for her 
rosy lips and bright eyes.” “Think 
you,” indignantly he replied, “ think 
you I could thus wickedly and cruel- 
ly sport with the best and warmest 
feelings of an innocent and youthful 
female? no, 1 would rather perish.” 
He was cut short by a hearty “ 1 la, ha, 
ha, sentiment to wit!” from the lieu- 
tenant ; and perceiving it would be a 
fruitless task to convince him of his 
honourable intentions, he was silent. 
Some thoughts as to the propriety 
of trusting to such a man a letter to 
his fair, for a while occupied his 
thoughts; but as it was the only 
alternative, he suffered him to he the 
bearer, hoping all would he right. 
The same k evening the Lieutenant 
went on shore, the signal was made 
to proceed to sea, and before it was 
dark the frigate was under weigh, 
standing out of port with a fresh 
and fair wind. 


implant a parting kip on hcr;half- Seven weary months rolled away ; 
averted cheek, whidf* nevertheless, and Albert, although be wrote several 
seemed pot unwilling. But recol* letters, from the vessel’s being almost 
leeting that her character might all her time at sea, neyerwas fortu- 
suffer, or her feelings be hurt, by nate enough to receivram answer* 
the future inuendos of those who One evening they saw njffLfo wind- 
aatfe-ft, he checked himself, ere be ward, and gave chase, blit made very 
^ched her lips, and kissing her little progfyss; being a clear night, 
hand. hastily, handed her on shored they managed to keep Iter in sight, 
and'Vde another short “ Adieu V 9 a$« next morning were within about* 
Soott after he returned on board, six miles of her; the breeze fresb- 
he gate-down to enjoy the, privilege cning, they soon came within cannon 
of wrUinj^hfcHclen ; and having shot, When she hoisted American 
: penned aft^ejtfstlc glowing with the , colours, and opened a heavy f|re up* 
full warm tide of feeling that was on them. The British frigate kept 
swelling in his bosom, his .next ori her course, wii|^>ut^gharging. 
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a single gun, till almost dose titodcr der. 'A wild shriek met Iris car; 
her kc quarter, when she poured in and the mule was on the point of 
a heavy broadside, and in a few mi- falling to the ground, when he sup- 
nutes another, which were as quick- ported her, and bore her into the 
ly returned by the enemy. The street, where, by the dim and scanty 
English at length falling alongside, light of a crazy lamp, he looked on 
attempted to hoard, and after a gul- her face, and beheld the countenance 
lant resistance on the part of the of his Helen, lie was horror-struck . 
Americans^ took possession of her. at the sight ; the dreadful truth 
She was a privates r, out two months Hashed with all its reality on his 
from Baltimore, carrying 24 guns, mind. Again he looked, amt scru- 
and 280 fnen. tinized each unconscious feature, as 

Albert, who h id been slightly she lay supported on bis shoulder, 
wounded in boarding, was, after It was, indeed, the maid of his first 
having bis wound dressed, sent, oil and passionate love: but, oh, how 
hoard the prize, together with a changed! Her beauty’s bloom was 
lieutenant and 32 men, and were to faded; her form was wasting away 
proceed to Gibraltar ; but, after beat- under the pining influence of a bro- 
mg about in the Atlantic for some ken heart ; and her eye, which once 
days, in consequence of foul weather, was beauty’s meekest throne, shot 
they were at last compelled to seek from its sunken orbit the restless 
shelter in Cadiz. The evening after glance of desperation. Recovering 
their arrival, the wind being yet herself a little, she fell on her knees, 
contrary, he procured leave with a and exclaimed, Oh, leave me — 
messmate to go on shore to the opera, leave me — 1 am an undone wretch ! 
His first business, however, on land- I cannot bear the looks of one whom 
ing, was to enquire after the family I have so cruelly, so based y wronged. 

of Sir C , and he was informed Go, and pray that Heaven may par- 

they bad been gone about a fortnight, don your poor, lost Helen : but, oh, 
His hopes of seeing Helen were thus never — never sec me more.’' 
blighted, and it was a wearisome He was unable to reply, her dread- 
task to him to sit and witness the ful situation at once burst upon his 
festivity, in which not a single sym- mind — he stood for some minutes 
pathy of soul was engaged. The motionless, thinking of all she had 
music, it is true, at times harmo- been when in beauty’s prime and 
nized with the melancholy tone of his spotless purity; some few short 
feelings; but it only served to render months ago beloved and respected, 
him the more thoughtful and sad. the joy of her friends, the admired 
In passing from the opera to the of all, and the stay and support of 
street, he thought he saw some one her fond and aged parents. Her pre- 
start aside as if to avoid him. The sent situation how chapged— she was 
incident would have passed utono- now an outcast from all tljat is 
ticed ; but he imagined there was valuable and lovely in human so- 
sonie likeness, in size and figure, to cietyya thing at which the finger of 
his Helen, and therefore his curio- scorn perpetually points. His first 
sity led him to pursue her. She impulse was to remonstrate with 
fled, and, turning up a dark passage, her, but the low state to which her 
he lost sight of' her, but qould not sincere and deep repentance haul re- > 
discover where j^hc had disappeared, duccd her made this a needless and 
He was bolster ed> in imagining a cruel task. He could not “ break 
who it couldm# that seamed so an&t- the bruised reed he felt that 
ous to avoid him. It could not be heart like lier’s, though fallen $o 
the object of his affections ; *ke was low, must still retain some of that 
gone with the family: and yet he. ^ softness of character which he had 
knew no one ekfc in this great city.9?$o admired in its days of innocence. 
He was not left long to conjecture ; ' His soul seemed to expand JLptd 
for, in returning from his pursuit, benevolent feelings, and cncou- 
hc observed the passage by which t pge the cheering hopfe 'that the 
she had disappeared, and entered it. tenderer from tne path of virtue 
feeling" ni$ way** up, bis hand i&might yet . be restored, and the 
came in ooutaiiHvit!; a female should ^voundeu heart bound up and healed, 
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and the childless parents made to Whilst the prize lay at Cadiz they 
rejoice over a repentant child, whilst received orders to quit for Lisbon, 
the loud songs of angels toll their and as he had bec»n given to under' 

joys in nobler strains and with stand that the family of Sir C 

warmer-feelings than ovejr the ninety- had gone that way, 4 he prevailed on 
, amjbninc that need no repentance. the lieutenant who commanded her 
Albert then bent to the poor weep- to permit Helen to be on board, 
ing penitent at his feet, and, lifting Fortunately for Albert thelieulenant 
her up, soothed her overflowing was a man who, although he had 
heart, and told her there was yet a been much in the world, still re- 
hope. “ Hope,” said she, “ All, tained those kindly feelings which 
no — no hope for me — no hope for are to the honour of those who 

inypoor father — my ” She cherish them; atid with a little 

again hurst into tears. “ Yes, but cautionary advice to his young 
there is hope — you have not passed friend, agreed to have her on hoard, 
the barrier beyond which infinite and the more especially, as there 
mercy never conies; you are not was the wife of the American captain 
Consigned to the regions where a rav and her female servant, 
of hope never shines. Come with It was with sentiments of exalted 
me this night, I will restore you to benevolence that he went on shore 
yoitt parents — I will deliver you the next day to coiumunic.ite this 
from the dreadful prospect which pleasing intelligence to his once 
lies before you, if you remain here.” virtnons but now fallen Helen. She 
During the time he had been thus had sunk into a sort of desponding 
addressing her, she was in a state of tone of mind. The news at hist 
hysteric agitation ; hut the hope he elevated her a little ; but again she 
held out, and the thought that yet sate down and sobbed. Her eye had 
her parents might he comforted, ceased to weep, but her whole form 
roused her for a moment, but despair appeared to be suffering under the 
suggested the idea, and she replied, heavy pressure of her mental sor- 
JNo, no, 1 dare not meet the eye rows.. After some persuasion, she 
of my good old father, ungrateful told him the melancholy tale of fier 
wretch that 1 am to suffer all his seduction. The officer who had been 
kindness — all his care to be thus the bearer of his letter was the 
cruelly repaid. Oh, lie will never, .wretch who had done it. lie pre- 
lie can never forgive me-*— I, who vailed ou her to go with him to 
shall bringdown his grey hairs with the opera. She was out too Jafe — 
sorrow to the grave. Leave me, * feared to return — and by promises, 
then, to perish here, as 1 well de- and taking advantage of the drought 
serve.” of the season to ply her with more 

“ But,” said he, “ Heaven is wine than her weak frame could 
rea<b£ and has promised to pardon bear, he wrought her ruin. He left 
all those who repent ; and man can- her very shortly afterwards, and she 
not re fuse that mercy which he feels had lived since with a poor woman, 
he shall one day need himself, and who, out of pure charity, had taken 
of which he has such a beautiful her in. But the idea of such a sf.tie 
example in the scriptures.” preyed on her infud, and the other 

She suffered herself to be led by dreadful* alternative disgusted her. 
him through the streets, and he pro- She therefore had r^&olvrd to de- 
enred a lodging for her for the stroy herself, and' buffer the casual 
Itight at a sort of inferior hotel, circumstance r whi elr ^brought her 
whilst lie went himself to seek his under t}io eye of Albert* would have 
comrade. He was proceeding along been jgfe this a suicide, 
the Strada when he met him, and tcu They went, on board in the after* 
h|tn he communicated the cireuuwjfflfaoon, hut not before he hail sought 
stages which bad occupied his out the humane old wuman to whom 
thought so much. Ho. thought it a Helen had been so indebted. He 
fooli$ft%nd romantic affair, and ad- gave her three dollars ; it was all 
vised him not to go near her again*’ he ern^id spare from his scanty re< ; . 
All Albert could say was lost on his^soureejL nbe'fcould ^eafcely credit^ 
friend, and lie resolved "to mention" her sight; such a sdth appeared afi 
It to him no more. inexhaustible fund* and her modesty 
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would not allots her to take that to oh ! luefpy-- have mercy on a poor 

which she did not consider herself wretch who has so .” She was 

entitled. It wafs in broken French exhausted, and Albert laid her mi 
she spoke with him, and therefore the cotin the cabin, while he went 
their medium of communication ad- to procure assistance. Every hi wi- 
nd tted hut of little discourse. lie ness was shewn; which although 
left her, however, with her three slip did not refuse, she seemed indif- 
dollars,and a vouug sailor’s warmest ferent to all. 

Messing, amf she poured forth on At* night they anchored in Fal- 
liiin a tenfold return. mouth roads. Next morning the 

Their ‘ passage to Lisbon was boat conveyed Albert on shore, with 
short, and with mt incident. Helen the very wretched and feeble Helen; 
remained in | her .me dejected frame and he left her, at the Rendezvous, 
of mind, and appeared wholly in- till lie went up to her father and 
now)!. bh\ At Lisbon the prize mother’s to prepare them for the 
was condemned, u.ul ordered home ; shock they were about to experience, 
this was < heeling intelligence to He found the little cottage : lie saw 
Albeit. But Helen seemed indif- every thing corresponding with the 
ferent to all. As they drew nearer correct, natural delineations Helen 
to the shores of England, her dc- had given him of the spot in her 
lection appeared to increase; and days of innocence. He tapped gently 
the day they made the Lizard, when at the door, hut received no answer, 
every «ne crowded on deck to cheer Ho tapped again and again — all was 
themselves with the sight of their silent. He lifted the latch and step- 
oat i vv la. unco more, she remained ped softly i n. — “ Who’s there ?” said 
below, and appeared more than ever a feeble voice from a pallet of straw 
•i tier ted. Albert stepped down to in one corner. Ue seated himself 
fetch her upon deck; but she de- beside the bed, on which was stretch- 
i-lined: in fact, her strength ap- ed a withered female, whose hag- 
peared gone, and he could not but paid eye gazed oo him u ilh peculiar 
notice the change that had taken interest. 

place Miicvhur first coming on board. u 1 am sorry to find you so very 
It was then he was on the point of ill,” he began; 44 I hope you arc 
cursing the wretch who had thus recovering.” “ I hope not,” she 
blighted one who else might have gasped— 44 oh no ! I could not live 
ornamented the circle in which she to tread my poor dear husband’s 
niovyd, and been the stay and the grave ; I could not live to look on 
pertp of her poor old father and my guilty Helen’s face again. No, 
mother. lie was about to curse — I am dying, and soon shall cease to 
44 May he never” — but his Ups re- mourn— oh ! Helen ! Helen !” 
fused to conclude, and he turned 14 Your daughter,” said Albert — 
the deserved denunciation into a 44 your daughter i> returning home 
prayer. u May he never — never again; can you see her, think you, 
know the pangs in his own bosom when she comes?”—* 4 See her! oh, 
he has so wantonly indicted in those yes! sec her! — where? when will 
of another.” But for the hope that she arrive?” “ She is arrived, and 
before this lie has repented, and * if you can compose yourself I will 
sought that mercy \vnfcb he ob- bring, her to you.” 44 Hasten fo 
served, not to leather, his name fetcli her, before the last spark of 
should be given to the world to float life becomes extinct. I want to tell 
in withering infamy. down the stream her what her dear lather said before 
of time, t Ugjetesttid , the ^jhorred , he died.” 

if not aceufiSSof future generations. lie promised to lose no time, and 
Helen was at last prevailed upon hurried from the cottage to fetch the 
to go upon deck; blit, ‘isfajs! her , returning wauderer. He found her 
limbs bad refused their ofe apd ^trembling with horror. She strove 
she would have fallen but for th$j£ to £sk about her parents, but her 
support of Albert. i4 . 1 cannot, you tongue was power less, 
see 1 cannot,” said, she, looking 4 * Your father is no more,” said 
upon him with an eye of settled <&$- the agitated youth; “but your mo* 
pendency “ my soul is hastening jtiier yet lives, and her only desire is 
to meet the great eternal ^udge-^to see you puce again.” 
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45 Murderer that I am ^ exclaim- 
ed the, hapless Helen—- “ Oh, Hea- 
ven! in mercy hide Die from , .the 
wrath I merit. She was 'wild and 
distracted ; her eye wandered from 
object to object, and for awhile she 
appeared as if her senses were en- 
tirely gone. At length she mutter- 
ed ‘‘’My mothbr ! ah, my mother! 0 
She took Albert’s arm, and walked 
hastily away. He led her on— she 
spoke no t-^her face tv as bent to- 
wards the ground/ and her rapid 
sf rides and hurried demeanour told 
her mind's sad malady. 

They reached the cottage door.* 
she ope* iiud it, but there stood with- 
out the power to advance or recede* 
Albert drew her in, and when the 
wasted form of her kind and affec- 
tionate mother burst oil her sight, 
her first impulse was to cast herself 
on the ground by the side of her 
straw pallet, and catching the shri- 
velled hand that was extended to- 
wards her, to kiss and bathe it with 
her , tears. u I will not — cannot 
curse you,” said the poor, broken- 
hearted mother: “ Heaven averts its 


wrath, when we repent; and shall 
man demand more ? Kiss me, my 
child) before I die. Your father 
only mourned he could not see you, 
and tell how freely he forgave. It 
was our own fault ; we should not 
have cast you forth upon the world 
so young and inexperienced. But 
we were proud — too proud of you ; 
and Bod. has pumdied Us for it.” 
Then lifting her wamjiand towards 
Heaven, whilst the other lay on her 
daughter’s head, she said, 4 May 
the blessing of two old parents rest 
on thee when they are both beneath 
the clods of the valley. May God 
record thy penitence and prayers, 
and these our humble blessings. — 
I’m dy .” She sank back- 

ward, and, although she remained 
several hours, never spoke more. 
The week after her funeral saw 
the new- made grave again opentMl 
to receive the hapless Helen. And 
thus one branch of a respectable fa- 
mily is for ever deprived of a name 
and a place among the generations 
of men. 


MAY MERRIMENTS AND MEMORANDA. 


- u Forget them, Isabel? 

I swear, the ring that tells our fadeless love 

Shall clasp a death struck band, ere the thick mist 

Of wilful hate shall cloud their glories dim.”— O ld Play. 


There is a fourteenth of Febru- 
ary, and there is a first of April, 
and both of them may be cheerful 
notations in the year’s calendar ; 
they may bring us a love-letter, or 
lose us a heart ; they may present us 
with a fool, or they may make us one, 
and that, too, without much especial 
disliking on our part, for Custom is 
their armourer. Rut of u all tbe days 
in the year , 1 * commeml me to May- 
day, that blooming mother of the 
summer, the very queen of garlands 
and milkmaids, the flower-bedizened 
• patroness of anglers and chimney- 
sweepers:— her whose appearance is 
bailed by a thousand warbling, fea- 
thered choristers, whose kisses are 
life plants and blossoms, whose 
breath w fragrance, and whose touch 
is healing; by whose smiles the' 
wide eartli itself. is warmed, and by 


whose tears it is refreshened ; whose 
influence almost endows nature as a 
paradise, where no serpent is seen to 
coil, and no tree is forbidden. Oh, 

> truly, of all the gradations of the 
year, commend me, my masters, to 
tbe “ Merjry. merry month of May.” 

1 Giddy and ardent> and, it may be, 
thoughtless as Flip), and as. my lit- 
tle essays have, I tear, abundantly 
noted me down, l yet do not forget j 
with all'^Oy likipga ivf$r *the merrier 
portion of themonth/to lift tip my 
voice jvith reverence to the maker 
and fibhitar of all things, and who 
has d0hed ; *he lilies in beauty sur- 
passing the glories/of a Solomon, 
when I pluck .a garland for my chil- 
dren, and rob my tulips and my poly- 
anthus beds of a portion; of their 
finery to decorate “ my lady’s chant- ^ 
Jbcr. Xike Horace, f enjoy 
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arbours and ray hedges ; but I hope get whose bounty it is that gives 
the Falcrnian, which I quaff with tolours to the roses and the eglan- 
ray friends, under their shadows tines that embower the one, or dc- 
and in their fragrance, will never, corate the green and spangled man- 
like Michael Cassio, make me lose tie of the other, 
the immortal part, of myself, or for- 

How oft, in bliss entranc’d, we while away. 

Fragrance and flowers around us, summer's day ; 

And oft in ladies’ bower, and lordly hall, 

Deem joy our hope, the present hour our all ; 

Till fhe drain’d cup, and blighted fruit bestow 
A lesson man, with all his pride, must know — 

That as he plucks, and Nature’s bounties drain, 

One voice alone can bid them bloom a*rain. 


In a less serious point, and as my 
humble lines but ill accord with the. 
majesty of the view, May-day is a 
merry and boon-bestowing one, to a 
very necessary, but too frequently 
a very pitiable class of little pert- 
pie. Who can, with any thing like 
humanity in their hearts, look 
thoughtlessly upon the uncouth ca- 
ricatures, and outrageous mirth and 
jollity, which London puts forth on 
thomorningof the day, when we may 
almost call her a city of chimney- 
sweepers? Who can be so un-Sama- 
ritan ly endowed as to cross over to 
the other side, when the proclama- 
tions for charily of these dingy 
children of dangerous labour, made 
with the badges of their hard ser- 
vice, rattle upon the ear ? Who can 
purse the brows, and curl the nether 
lip, when, from out a gigantic ap- 
parition of finery and flowers, every 
hour discovering less gaudiness and 
more decay, a black and grinning 
countenance, like the Indian cifigy’s 
at a tobacconist’s, or a sable terrier's 
from beneath a French bonnet, or — 

“ the greatest is behind ” — like the 
mug of the lamented, glorious Hilly 
Waters, of fiddling memory, from 
under his gala cocked-hat, looks a 
solicitation for charity, or speaks an 
entreaty for a fee? For mine own 
part, I really prefer these of the 
Montague faction to the rival Capu- 
lets of Christmas; to the Yorkists 
and Lancasters, of Whitsuntide, 
with their red and white badges; 
and even to the gambollers and 
dream or omen diviners of Midsum- 
mer : and I dare say the kind-heart- 
ed, hospitable lady that created the ^ 
Sweeps’ Jubilee, sleeps just as sound- * 
ly, and rests as contentedly, as 
though she had given her cakes and 
E.'M. May, 1821. 


her pence to endow a monastery, or 
sent a hundred unfortunate vaga- 
bonds to the tread-mill. Of a veri- 
ty, these dramatists of sooty proper- 
ties, and begrimed faces, do enact a 
May-morning farce of never-tiring 
action and character; the modesty 
of nature might, it is possible, be 
a little overstepped in their perfor- 
mance, hut, after all, I must he per- 
mitted to doubt whether they do not 
read us a lesson of pity and amuse- 
ment, to the full as instructive as 
the equestrian performers’ venatory 
annual ardour at Epping, or the va- 
riations of the quadrille — if the 
citizens have yet conquered its in- 
tricacies — at the Easter hall of me 
Lor J la ire de Loud res. 

Then again, is not May the sweet 
prologue to the sportsman’s drama ; 
the overture to all his healthful and 
busy acts; the prompter's bell of 
preparation, as the curtain of thin 
and snn-ray’d mists' rises, and dis- 
plays those scenes — the river and 
the" race-plain — so congenial to his 
feelings and his taste ? Is it not 
sweet to hie to the shady glades, 
and the rippling waters, when the 
breath of the south wind gently 
curls the surface of the stream, ana 
softly agitates, as doth an infant’s 
sigh* the toy-flag he handles, the 
scarcely-filled leaf of the drooping 
willows or the thin, hut aspiring 
poplar ? There shall you seo the old 
angler’s contemplative face lighted 
up with the fires of success, as the 
speckled monarch of the watery 
realm lashes and plunges desperate- 
ly, but uselessly against the practice 
and. skill of his conqueror ; and you 
shall behold the younger professor 
of the angle, joyous amidst “ hope 
deferred, * till, at last, a eery lucky 
3 1 
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and a more than accustomed skilful pies, beauty’s indentures, and from 
throw secures him a lialf-ponnd his crooked pin and thread lino 
fish, and he pockets his prey, proud- dangling from a two-foot rod, he 
er than Alexander with his king- disentangles the diminutive minnow, 
doms, and Crcsar with his conquests ; and then looks about him with the 
and you shall participate, parvis triumph and assurance of the great 
eomponere magna , good-naturedly Isaac himself, and, as the simile ex- 
with the little fisherman, as he presses, wc will not assert its infal 
chuckles and betrays his red dim- libity, “ as happy as a prince.” 

Oh, ’tis cheering to list the mellow horn’s cry. 

And madd’ning o’er hill and through valley to 11 y ; 

And the swift prey on foot, it is glorious to hear 

The staunch hounds cry commingle with our hearty cheer, 

’'Pis merry at feast-hoard, and lovely in lmwer, 

When dark wine is sparkling, and bright eyes have power. 

And gay youths and fair maidens the dance sweep along. 

And the trotted roofs echo with laughter and song. 

Hut yet, to my fancy, the stream ripples by 
As dear as my lady's soft hand and blue eye : 

And the sigh of the south wind, just stirring the lake. 

Is as rich as the burn blown o’er field nr in brake : 

And 1 leave to the feasters their howls' ruby tide 
For mv hour of content at the shady brook’s side. 

Heyond, however, its delights, its stalk, as it were, in the complete 
gambols, its iharities, its splen- panoply of buried days, and mould 
i lours, and its sports, besides these ing all hearts with sympathy, os- 
pleasing and phased scenes and lie- harrowing all souls with dread ! 
ings, we owe to thee, fair May! a Oh, truly, truly, thou shouldest lie 
suit and service which life will not the JPoet’s Jubilee, and thv smiles 
suffice to obliterate and repay. Wil- and garlands be birth-day offerings 
liatn Shakspeare — the poet of all to sweeten liis* decayless memory, to 
nature — he that has no parallel — decorate and beautify his hallowed 
who was not of an age, blit for all sepulchre. And you, vc beloved of 
lime- -was warmed in thy sunshine, genius, children of the Muse, wmers 
and cradled amidst thy flowers, of the Nine! hang not up your 
thereafter doomed to bo imitated, harps upon the willows, weep' not. 
naturalized , and rivalled by his by the wateis of Babylon! he is 
own. Were all else forgotten, thou not dead, but sleepeth, and it will 
shouldst live in our heart’s core, not he for man to hear the dying 
and he dear unto ns for this, crowm- strain of the swan of Avon. Impe- 
nd empress of verdure! fair hand- rishable and immortal bis fame eu» 
maid of spring! Well mighfrst duretli, and his name fadeth not 
thou be the poet’s favourite, when away. Come, then, ye followers of 
he that was and is the poet’s master his, but not equals ; ye whom poetry 
came hither to he his adoration ; delights, and fancy enlivens ; come 
well ini gh test thou he nature’s with me, and o’er our flowing bowls 
bounty-bestower, when lie that was, he his proud glories freshly "romeni- 
and is, her high-priest, flung the iri- bored. This is onr day of Crispian, 
-ounce of glory, light undying, for and well might we “stand a tip- 
our guidance, from her altars ; and toe when this day is named,” and 
well mightesl thou gladden the “ yearly on the vigil feast our 
sense, and warm the heart, and in- friends.” Come, then, “ kind friends, 
vigorate the hopes of man, when he sweet friends,” let us, in no inappro- 
waved his wand of inspiration, and prlate strain, give it, and him, who 
bid tbe passions— hope and' fear, lias no parallel, 
love and hate, pride and charity — 

A hundred thousand welcomes — welcome all! 

And by, the failfi of man, nor tide of pomp, 
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The sword, flic mace, the crown impel i tl. 

Not all these laid in bed majcstical. 

Has the forehand and vantage of its worth. 
Jleyond what ran he valued rich or rare, 

A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable, 
Wo owe our bosom lord. It were all one. 

That I should like a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it; hois so above me. 

On not smile at me, friends and country men, 

For ye shall tind lie shall outstrip all praise, 

And make it halt behind him. Pure respect, 
Thesifetv and the health of the whole state, 

The inward service of the mind and soul, 

The perfume and suppliance of the minute, 

Hold it a fashion that we boast him of. 

Oh ! what a noble piece of work — in truth. 

In faculty, in reason infinite, 

The most replenished, sweet work of nature. 
Which from the prime creation e’er she fram'd, 

O brave spirit ! he is fancy’s midwife, 

Killing at will by his so potent art ; 

So sweet and voluble is his disco in sc, 

That aged years play truant at his tahv. 

And younger hearings arc quite ravished, 
lie’s of imagination all compact. 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and slum's 
The forms of things unknown his ready pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Turn him to any pari of poesy, 

The glmrdian knot of it he will unloose 

Familiar as his garter. 

flcav’n has him now — yet let our idolatrous fancy 
Still sanctify his r cliques ; and this day 
Stand aye distinguish'd in the calendar 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 

Sweets to the sweet, farewell ! 

Fur if we take him but for all and all, 

We ne’er shall look upon his like again. 


1 have called my offering appro- 
priate ; answer, ye who have been 
willing to plunge me into the abyss 
of vanity, if it be not so? for it is 
the mighty magician himself that 
speaks, and I should have despised 
myself had 1 entrusted my offering 
to other poet ; the mere tact of se- 
lection he mine, the glory his. Cy- 
nics and sceptics, are ye answered 
now ? 


Month of flower and blossom, 
adieu ! empress of verdure, farewell ! 
the proudest of thy votaries might 
have spoken thy praises, and moulted 
no feather of his renown ; the hum- 
blest has done so, without, he would 
fain indulge the hope, adding a 
quartering of disgrace to his, hut 
little achievement honoured, escut- 
cheon. 

I. F. Stuart. 

May oih, 1824. 


Note,—' T he old style of the calendar marks ShakspeaYc’s birth-day to be the 
23d of April, 1564 ; but this, by our modern computation, Is the 5th of May ; 
and, therefore, although pretty much of the old school in my liking*, 1 conclude 
myself correct in founding my data upon modern precedents : besides, it is not 
to be thought of that the mouth of fools and showers should boast, now a days, 
the gigantic dignity of affording a birth-day to hitn who was all wisdom and 
smiles. 
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STANZAS TO 

Comb, tell me thy sorrow', young stranger, 
Why strings the sad tear to thine eye ? 

Why, from thy companions a ranger. 

Dost thou steal forth unnoticed to sigh ? 

Why, flying from pleasure and gladness, 

Dost thou wander thus lonely to mourn ? 

Come, tell me, young stranger, the sadness 
With which thy young bosom is turn. 

Have the clouds of misfortune o'ershaded 
Thus early thy Jtfe’s rising day ? 

Have the sunbeams of pleasure all failed. 

That promis’d to brighten thy way ? 

Has the friend of thy bosom betray’d thee. 
And docs thy proud heart overflow ? 

Come, tell me what sorrow has made thee 
Thus early acquainted with woe. 

Does one thou hast cherish’d deceive thee, 

And are love’s fairy visions o’erthrowu ? 

Docs he smile on another, and leave thee 
To mourn o’er his falsehood alone? 

Yet think not thy fate is uncommon, 

Tis the danger thy sex ever ran ; 

Wc weep o’er the falsehood of woman, 

And are mute on the honor of man. 

And friendship ’s a soft budding flow'rct. 

That blows in the sun’s gleaming ray; 

When the bright smiles of Fortune embow'r it. 
Its blossoms spring thick in our way. 

’Tis a lovely exotic just filling 
The vase of the heart, for a time ; 

But life’s storms for the buds are too chilling. 
And it pines for a tenderer clime. 

Ah, think not, young maiden, that sorrow 
Has only been placed to thy share; 

Look round to the world, and there borrow 
A solace to soften thy care. 

There is some share of anguish oppressing 

, The happiest mortal thou ’It see. 

Then with gratitude number each blessing 
That Nature has shed upon thee. 


L. S. B. 
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Extract* from a Journal loritten on 
the Coast* of Chili, Peru , and 
Mexico , in the Years 1820, 1821, 
and 1822. Jly Captain B. Hall \ 
II. .'V. 2 vols. *1 2iik>. Edinburgh, 
1824. pp. 711. 1/. 1 a\ 

Captain Basil Hall is already well 
known to the pubbe as the author 
of a very interesting and popular 
description of the Liquco or Loo 
Choo islands, on the coast of China, 
which he visited a few years ago, in 
command of one of his Majesty’s 
ships: and the inhabitants of which 
he represented ns living in a state of 
almost primitive simplicity and of 
moral excellence. The present vo- 
lumes are descriptive of the state of 
society in the countries of South 
America, which the barbarous poli- 
cy of Spain had kept from all com- 
munication with the rest of man- 
kind, but which are now daily be- 
coming better known to the nations 
of Europe. Captain Hall’s work 
strongly reminds us of his former 
publication: it breathes the same 
amiable feelings, arul evinces the 
same practical good sense and libe- 
ral notions; and, we are sorry to 
say, it displays the same subordina- 
tion of knowledge to mere amuse- 
ment, or to what, in the language of 
the general mass of readers, is called 
interest. 

Captain Hall left England, in the 
command of the Conway frigate, in 
August 1820; and at Rio de Janei- 
ro be received orders to proceed into 
the Pacific ; in consequence of which 
lie doubled Cape Horn, and arrived 
at Valparaiso, the out-port of Santi- 
ago* the capital of Chili, on the 10th 
of December 1820. Between this 
date and his finally taking his de- 
parture from the Pacific, in June 
1822, on his return to England, he 
visited every port and material sta- 
tion, from the northern extremity of 
Patagonia to' the port of San Bias 
in Mexicoj. and in his description 
of all he and heard, he may be 
fairly said to have observed Ham- 
let’s directions to an honest chro- 
nicler, “ Naught extenuate, nor set 


down aught in malice.” Our only 
fault with Capt. Hall is, that he has 
too superficially confined himself t«» 
the mere description of social life 
and customs, in a country which 
presented such a novel and exten- 
sive field for the observations and 
scrutiny of the philosopher and man 
of science. 

The inhabitants of South America 
and of Mexico are necessarily in a 
state of greater ignorance than the 
people of Europe ; hut the lowei 
orders of society, in all civilized 
countries, are, in point of informa- 
tion, pretty nearly on a par ; and 
the principal difference in the man- 
ners or sentiments which arise from 
the state of literature, of science or 
of the arts, must almost exclusively 
affect the higher and more wealthy 
classes. We accordingly gather from 
our author’s volumes, that the society 
of the gentry and of their families 
throughout Spanish America, is lit- 
tle calculated to afford any perma- 
nent satisfaction to a well-informed 
or well-bred European. To a tra- 
veller rapidly passing through a 
country, social intercourse is rather 
an object of curiosity than of parti- 
cipation ; hut our author appears to 
have possessed opportunities of be- 
coming familiar with' the domestic 
lives of the South Americans ; and 
he bears witness to their general 
suavity of manners, to their hospi- 
tality, frankness and benevolence. 
The poorer people are cheerful and 
kind to each other, civil to their su- 
periors, decorous in their manners, 
extremely humane, and derided ly 
superior to what is called the canaille 
in Europe. 

Ft does not appear that the ladies 
of Chili or Peru are subject to those 
restraints," the emanatious of jea- 
lousy, which are so celebrated in 
Spain. On the contrary, they seem 
to indulge in every freedom that 
does not trespass upou delicacy. 
The piano, guitar and lute are their 
chief accomplishments: but female 
education appears to be at a low ebb. 
— On one occasion our author was 
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rather smitten with the sister of his 
host ; a dark, handsome girl, “ ele- 
gant in her manners, simple and 
unaffected in her behaviour, and, 
though much beyond all the people 
about her both in knowledge and in 
judgment, truth, however, bids me 
add, that this young lady could nei- 
ther read nor write, and had proba- 
bly never heard a hook read out of 
church. But there was nothing un- 
common in this.” In what her su- 
periority of knowledge consisted, 
our auliior docs not inform us, and 
it is heyond our ingenuity to ima- 
gine. Captain Hall acquaints us 
that the ladies in these countries are 
superior to the men ; but how much 
of this singular opinion is to he at- 
tributed to the author 5 s gallantry, 
we will not preteud to say. The 
attention which the women, even of 
the lower orders, receive from the 
other sex, is not, as in Europe, the 
result of ceremony or politeness, hut 
is evidently the homage of the judg- 
ment and the offspring of the heart, 
for it is evinced in the retirement of 
domestic life, and not ostentatiously 
displayed* in public ; for, on the con- 
trary, “ when abroad, the men were 
very negligent of good manners; 
and although actual rudeness was 
contrary to their nature, they were 
in general careless of the wishes of 
the women, and never sought op- 
portunities of obliging them, nor 
seemed to take any pleasure in being 
useful on trivial occasions. 

At<iuayaquil,in the burning lati- 
tude of 2° S., the ladies are totally 
different from the Spanish females, 
or from the inhabitants of other tor- 
rid climes. They are extremely fair, 
with light hair and blue eyes. This 
is a fact of great importance in the 
natural history of our species, and 
is explicable on no general princi- 
ples. — The one ruling passion of the 
female breast was never more strong- 
ly displayed than in a celeb rated 
beauty of Copiapo. This lady had 
scorned the narrow sphere of influ- 
ence which a provincial town af- 
forded to her beauty, and she pant- 
ed to enjoy the triumphs she Was 
sure to reap at the capital. So strong 
was this ruling desire, that even the 
earthquakes clid not distract Iher 
thoughts from the object, “ i see,” 
cried she, “ other people running 
out of their houses, beating their 


breasts, and imploring mercy ; and 
decency, of course, obliges me to do . 
the same : blit I feel no alarm, my 
thoughts are all at Santiago.” But 
even this extraordinary fart is, at 
least, equalled by the following 
story. * 

A renowned representative of ma- 
jesty, a viceroy of Peru, solicited, 
with royal success, the love of » 
celebrated actress, named ha Pori- 
cliole. The Scnora dissipated large 
sums of the public money, and reso- 
lutely determined to enjoy, if it was 
only for one hour, a dignity that 
none but a grandee of the highest 
class hod ever enjoyed in Peru, from 
the earliest days of the monarchy : 
— this was, to drive through the 
streets of Lima, not in a plebeian 
gig, ealesh or halancin, but in a 
close carriage. In vain the infatu- 
ated Viceroy urged that such a tres 
pass upon aristocracy would rouse 
the fury of all the grandees of the 
country ; the affair would he re- 
ported at the court of Madrid, and 
lie should be deprived of his royal 
oflice. But ha Perichole persisted . 
too great an abomination would if 
have been for her to ride in the Vi< e 
roy’s own carriage; and to ride in a 
carriage without guards would hhvo 
occasioned an insurrection. At 
length all things were ingeniously 
contrived. A new roach was built 
for the ambitious Peiieholr: the de- 
voted Viceroy went iiisf in his r.u~ 
ridge of state, with a window cut 
behind that he might keep his eye 
upon his mistress ; the lady followed 
in her now coach; the usual train 
of carriages followed, — (oh, stain to 
Spanish nobility!) — and the body- 
guard and troops surrounded the 
procession. The delighted Peri- 
chol£ passed and repassed through 
Lima, with thousands shouting at so 
wonderful a sight; and at length 
the triumphant concubine drew up 
before the cathedrale, declared her 
ambition satisfied, and devoted her 
coach to the service of the church, 
and desired it might carry the Host 
whenever the sacrament of extreme 
unction was to be administered. 

The ladies of Peru arecclcbraled 
for their figures, andvQieir dress 
consists of the mya, or petticoat, so 
tight, that, but for its elasticity, 
motion of the limbs would be Iijapos- 
sible. Over this is a loose petticoat * 
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railed by a misnomer, the manlo or 
cloak. So far aU is very comely 
and decent. Hut, instead of this 
manto or upper petticoat hanging 
as all honest petticoats ougm to 
hang, the ladies are in the habit of 
drawing it u over the head, breast 
and face ; and it is kept so close by 
the hands, which it also conceals, 
that no part of the body, except one 
eye, and sometimes only a small por- 
tion of one e\e, is perceptible, ” — 
Captain Hall .11 goes like a grave 
philosopher, whether this outre tres- 
pass upon decorum is compensated 
by the display, which it occasions of 
the line forms of the Peruvian wo- 
men, and of their very beautiful 
style of walking. Tor our parts, as 
grave critics, we must lay down an 
inviolihle principle, that no com- 
pensation can possibly he sufficient 
to atone for a violation of female 
delicacy and decorum. 

The drama, throughout Spanish 
America, is at a miserably low ebb. 
The clergy excommunicate or ana- 
thematize all members of the corps 
dramatique ; hut then they give their 
full sanction to the hull-fights. — 
These savage exhibitions are the 
principal, and indeed the only pub- 
lic amusements throughout Chili 
and Peru: hut the structures for 
these national displays are mean, 
and the mataduivs unskilful; so 
that the contests display no dexteri- 
ty: they exhibit scenes of clumsy 
butchery, and are described by Cap- 
tain Hall tube sanguinary and cruel 
beyond what the average of Hotten- 
tots would endure to witness. And 
yet these brutal exhibitions are vi- 
sited hv all ranks, and by every age 
and sex. They are permitted by the 
clergy ; and it is singular, that, 
though all classes are thus habi- 
tuated to scenes of cruelty, the 
Chilians, Peruvians and Mexicans 
are decidedly a humane people. 

Wc have two very excellent de- 
scriptions of the almost miraculous 
dexterity of the Chilians at Lasso- 
ing, to which the people are reared 
from their earliest infancy. The 
guasso, or horseman, attaches a rope 
of hull’s-hide to the girth of his 
horse, at tfaffOther end of which is a 
noose withr a running knot. This 
noose he whirls over Viis head, giv- 
ing it a round or oval shape, as oc- 
easiiod |bay require, by a dexterous 
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turn of the wrist. The guasso then 
gallops over hedges and ditches, and 
trips up wild hull or horse, the ob- 
ject of his chdce, by throwing the 
lasso with unerring precision over 
horns or neck, or even under any ' 
particular leg, as the animal might 
raise it from the ground in his flight. 
The chacc thus caught, is either 
killed by the guasso, or, if it be a 
wild horse, lie puts a bit into his 
mouth, and, mounting his hare hack, 
flics over the country, taming the 
furious animal by fatigue, heating, 
and absolute mastery. 

Captain Hall witnessed a great 
periodical slaughter of cattle for the 
season, at the house of a great Chi- 
lian cattle dealer. The bulls were 
all in an enclosure ; and each ani- 
mal hei rig successively goaded, rush- 
ed through the barrier at which 
stood the gmissos. The enfuriated 
beast wildly tears through the open- 
ing, and rushes towards the fields; 
but his rage and velocity and 
strength avail him nothing against 
the irresistible lassos, “ which, in 
the midst of dust, and a confusion 
seemingly inextricable, were placed 
by the guassos with perfect correct- 
ness over the parts aimed at. * The 
noble beast is thus thrown down, 
and, snorting with fury, his breath 
drives up a cloud of dust; but a man 
on foot, with a sharp knife, instantly 
leaps upon him, and in one minute 
the powerful animal is a mere life- 
less mass — so superior is mental to 
physical power. 

The immense range of mountains 
which run longitudinally through 
both Americas, from about Cape 
Horn to the Arctic Sea, abound in 
volcanos, and the adjacent countries 
are consequently liable to frequent 
and most destructive earthquakes. 
The dreadful earthquake at the Car- 
racas, in 1808, is yet fresh in the 
public mind; but in some parts of 
South America, wc find earthquakes 
equally destructive, and expected 
periodically like the celestial pheno- 
mena. Copiapo, a town in Chili, is 
destroyed by earthquakes about eve- 
ry twenty-three years ; blit no sooner 
is the catastrophe over, than the rem- 
nant of th$ inhabitants again begin to 
build their massy habitations. The 
town was totally destroyed in 1773, 
1796, and in 1819; and yet, in 1820, 
•Captain Hall found the people busily 
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employed in rebuilding their houses 
on the same spot. The earthquake 
of IS 19 lasted from the 3rd to the 
1 1 th of April, and the earth rolled 
like the billows of the sea. The 
town was totally destroyed, the walls 
being thrown down in every direc- 
tion. In order to resist these shocks, 
these walls bail been built from three 
to four fee t thick, and never more 
than twelve feet high. The chapel, 
which was destroyed, had been built 
with large Hat bricks, the walls im- 
mensely thick, and supported by 
buttresses so immense as to occupy 
an area considerably greater than 
the chapel itself. ‘Earthquakes arc 
confined to very narrow spots ; for 
a village or suburb, only a mile and 
a half from (lopiapo, was but little 
injured, (’opiapo is 54 miles from 
the coast, and is adjacent to a silver 
mine. 

The climate of Lhili and of Mexi- 
co is beautiful ; that of Peru is ex- 
tremely u arm. The staple objects 
of commerce or of exports from these, 
countries to Europe, will he the pro- 
duce of the gold, silver and copper 
mines, the latter of which are ex- 
tremely numerous. What these 
countries have hitherto produced, 
forms no ciitcrion whatever of the 
wealth they are capable of yielding ; 
for the wretched system of the old 
Spanish government almost annihi- 
lated the produce of industry. The 
mines of Mexico are numerous and 
productive almost beyond credibi- 
lity; and yet, such is the salubrity 
of the climate, and the immense fer- 
tility of the soil, that Humboldt cal- 
culates its mineral productions to be 
inferior to what the soil will produce 
under a free and equiiable go\ em- 
inent. But, with respect even to min- 
ing, the old regime kept the people 
in so barbarous a state of ignorance, 
that their machinery was of the 
rudest description, the mines were 
worked to no great depth, and some 
mines had no machinery at all. 
Captain flail visited one in which 
the miners had to bring the ore up 
to the surface on their backs. In 
point of feithcr minerals or the pro- 
duce of fche soil, Spain, compared to 
Spaniaft America, is a mere barren 
speck; and yet all these vast re- 
gions have been kept by the Spanish 
Bourbons in a state of unproduc- 
tiveness, merely to favor the mono- 


poly of the mother country. Thus, 
Mexico found she could supply Eu- 
rope with wine at the lowest price 
atidiich an article can become an 
objm of commerce. The Mexicans 
therefore naturally began to plant 
vineyards ; hut the government of 
Madrid, in 1803, had all the vines 
rooted up, in order, as they said, 
that the merchants of Cadiz might 
sell the wines of Spain at a higher 
price. On one occasion, all the to- 
bacco of the country was destroyed, 
on the same principle ; whilst olives, 
hemp, ilax, saffron, and many other 
articles, by the cultivation ot which 
the people of America could have 
grown rich, were forbidden to be 
planted at all. 

The whole political, commercial, 
and ecclesiastical system of Spain 
towards the colonics, was horrible 
in the extreme. The executive and 
judicial functions were entrusted to 
the same hands ; all offices were 
bought and sold; and even the 
judgments at law were notoriously 
objects of bribery. Taxes were im- 
posed at the arbitrary will of the go- 
vernment; the torture was rendered 
legal ; and imprisonments even for 
life, in the most horrible dungeons, 
were imposed without even tbe form 
of a trial. The prisons were humid, 
filthy, and swarming with vei min ; 
and in these were thrown offenders 
without any classification of crimes, 
or any distinction of rank, colour, 
age or sex. In Lima, with a popu- 
lation of 7(MH)0 persons, there were 
but two prisons, and both of the de- 
scription wc have been just mention- 
ing. In these, corporeal punish- 
ment was at the discretion of the 
jailor and his officers; the torture 
was openly applied ; men, women 
and children were in a state of na- 
kedness; and the virtuous matron 
unfortunately in debt, or the modest 
virgin the object of persecution, wit- 
nessed and participated in these 
scenes -equally with the robber or 
assassin. “ On opening one jail, 
after the expulsion of the kingly 
government, we beheld/* says our 
author, “ several hundreds of men 
in rags, or entirely naked, their 
countenances withered, iq that they 
were more like spectres in chains 
than men ; they trembled at the pre- 
sence of the alguazil, who struck 
and insulted them. We ejsijtoined 
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the food of these miserable wreti lies, 
worn to skeletons, and it proved 
siuh as* the lowest beggat would 
hive 1 ejected with disgust ” But 
not content with this, the Viceroy 
AbiiMM .1 const! ucted subterranean 
dungeons in such a manner, that a 
mart could not place himself in any 
ndtuidl position!— a close dungeon 
in the burning climate of Lima!— 
and this and a thousand other such 
horrors pi actised in a country wlieie, 
not a function o f government, not an 
object of municipal police could he 
pursued without the expressed or 
tacit appiohation of the priesthood. 
On San Martin’s opening Abascal’s 
dungeons, ill the prisoneis weie 
found reduced to decrepitude and 
idiotey. Must not the vengeance of 
heaven fall upon us, or upon any 
other country, that penults the le* 
1 ipse oftlie colonies to either Spain 
o! Portugal? 

But the uvann of government 
<. llu < rs (all ot tin rn from Old Spain) 
oc< UMoned a heavy weight of taxes ; 
and whilst these, with tithes, weie 
levied with the utmost ngour, the 
people, bj, lestrietions, weie kept too 
poor to answer such impositions 
without absolute min. Commerce 
with stiangcis was punished by 
death; no native could own any 
pan of a ship —nor could they learn 
oi piacticc my ait or science relat- 
ing to comineice or manufactures ; 
they weie pi evented cultivating the 
soif, bv being kept in large tow ns* 
that they might ^ be more easily 
coerced oy the military. The in- 
crease of population was checked as 
much as possible, Gunpowder, salt, 
quicksilver, tobacco, &c, wei e objects 
of dose royal monopoly ; and the 
horrible 41 c wala, a tax the most 
vexations' and ruinous that ever 
cruelty and stupidity invented, was 
enforced with rigour. To these 
came priestcraft and the inquisition, 
those etqftal scourges of human na- 
ture- All t^e liberal arts, the 
f ’Sciences, a #4 literature, weie prohi- 
bited to the inhabitants $ and such 
affltentage was taken of the brutal 
s Ignorance which this system had 
'produced, that every man who ydid 
not buy a, certain number of the 
Fop^BtoH*, and particularly of the* 
u Bula a¥ Coftfesion,” was denied 
absolution, the right of making a 
* May, 1824, 


will, and his piopeity at his death 
was confiscated. 

Horrible as this system was, yit 
so piedominant and unconquerable 
is the servility of human nature, that 
all these and other such insults and 
persecutions were tamely submitted 
to by the people for three centimes’ f 
and when, in 1808* circumstances 
favoured the bieaking of their 
chains, all the upper classes and the 
majority of the lower orders were 
either favoutablo to the old system 
or indifieient to change: it has cost 
mankind half a million of lives to 
subvert this system of horrois, and 
to substitute a polity of justice and 
wisdom!! How absuid,how ainful 
is it, then, in those whom we daily 
see acquiescing in ever} abuse, anit 
resisting eieiy impiovemcnt ot poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical, or social govern- 
ment, fiom a fear ot engendering 
revolutions. History teems with the 
follies, the insolent e, and oppiession 
of the governois towards the govern- 
ed, and y el how few instances have 
woof successful, oi imbed of any 
resistance on the pait of the op- 
pressed ? 

Captain Hall’s work affords both 
diicet and indirect evidence of the 
immense advantages already derived 
to the Americans from their revolu- 
tion. The oppressed citizen now 
finds himself a moral, an intellec- 
tual, a responsible being. Education 
is diffused — industry is called forth — 
commerce has sprung into being — 
the produce of America has in- * 
creased twofold in value, whilst the 
people arc supplied with the com- 
foils of social life from Europeat 
one-fifth of their former value- Im- 
mense must be the benofit of this 
i hange to England. The real jink- 
ing fund of our debt, will be tb& 
wealth accruing to us from our lra*J& 
with Ameiica. 

Wheiever the revolutipp has suc- 
ceeded in Artietica, the inquisition, 
the slave trade* and, in Some mea- 
sure, glare rv itself, have been in- 
stantly abolished * the influence of 
tbe priesthood bas decreased, know- 
l$ 4 ge has been diffused^ tftefhl excr* 
tfohs have succeeded apa- 

thy and to vicious slcitpiw 3091 a! 
virtues'and moral condftgt^avc suc- 
ceeded to the senseless mummeries 
of superstition. * 

3 K 
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Captain Hall gives a very intelli- 
gible and interesting; /account of 
the.rcvolutions of ClaTf, Peru, and 
Mexico. Jle hears witness to the 
most extraordinary sagacity, acti- 
vity, and valour ol* our able country- 
man, Lord Cochrane, whose e&er- 
' tibns in the Chilian service evince a 
union pf those high and Tare quali- 
ties which constitute the great heroes 
of history. The work, without con- 
taining much of positive know- 
led go, is lull of amusement; it is 
replete with beautiful descriptions, 
and the volumes are rendered pleas- 
ing in the extreme. from the general 
prevalence of enlightened sentiments 
and of beneficent feelings. We must 
complain, however, of pap tainjf all's 
total want of 'method and arrange- 
ment, although these deficiencies 
arc, perhaps, implied in the title of 
the work, Extracts from a Journal. 

Travels in Brazil , in the Years 1817- 
1 820, By Dr . Jo/i . Bap. Von Spix 
and Dr. C. F. P. Von Martius. 
2 vols. 8vo. London : 1821. 

The whole of South America, 
with the^still more valuable conn-, 

■ tries of Mexico, New Biscay, New 
Leon, and New Navarre, have been 
hitherto kept, by political and reli- 
gious tyranny, in a state almost 
equivalent to inexistence with re- 
spect. to any species of association 
with the eastern hemisphere. Their 
emancipation will call forth their 
v 1 vast resources t<> their own immense 
benefit, ami to the general improve- 
, ment of mankind. "So conscious of 
the- importance r of America, are 
the European sovereigns, that we 
here nod the king of Bavaria, the 
least commercial kingdom of Eu- 
rope, instituting researches into the 
TOfjtcs °f the American continent, 
immediately the success of the revo- 
lutions had opened those countries 
to the traveller. t , : 

InTSl'^the^ftfl^il Academy at 
.Munich had, at. the desire of the 
king, drawn op a plan of travels 
\tjRo South A hi erica, lobe under- 
1 jEakeft at M national expense, lhr. 
. "Vtoh Von Jtyartios w?|e 

||ts journey, and their 
rau^^wwt^hed'iii the line from 
BuewMlayires to penetrate into, 
Ohili, ypd^from thence either to 
Mexico^ or to return by Quito and 
the Carraras, Bui circujn glances 


gave a preference to a journey to 
the Brazils, and our authors left 
Triest on 10th April, 1817 5* and ar- 
rived at Rip de Janeiro on 1'lrh July 
following. They had sailed in one of 
two Austrian frigates which were 
^conveying the Archduchess, the Em- * 
perorof Austria’s daughter, to ‘the 
Brazils, when she was to he married 
to the eldest son of the King of 
Portugal. We have rather too long 
a description given of this voyage, 
although our authors' marine adven- 
tures are rather amusing to an Eng- 
lishman. No sooner had the frigates 
left Trieste, than, from the bad state 
of the rigging, and from bad ma- 
nagement, one ship was dismasted, 
.and the one that hore'our travellers 
‘lost her bowsprit. Clear of the 
Straits, this Austrian frigate of <M> 
guns is thrown into a state of violent 
alarm by the suspicious inaficcuvrcs 
of a strange vessel, which, mi m bile 
dicta, turns out to he. only a Portu- 
guese slave ship. But Austria has 
charts as well as frigates, and the 
Austrian chart had maiked a reef 
of rocks, where no other chart in 
the Universe had ever thought of 
marking them, i. e. in the middle 
of the Atlantic. A loyal Austrian 
sailor would never think of dispute 
ing the authority of a government 
chart, and accordingly, when the 
ship was in the middle of the 
Atlantic, near the Equator, one 
evening, at nine o'clock, the man at 
the look out cried aloud — " breakers 
a-head ; at this cry, pH rushed in 
despair upon deck, and ran con- 
fusedly together $ some called Jire, 
and others shipwreck,” &c. At 
length this wild uproar is appeased, 
and the captain bethinks himself pi 
a notable expedient, wpfeli is /ho 
less than to send a gallant lieute- 
nant in a small boat, with a lantern, 
to look for these said rocks. A 
person searching for rocks with a. 
lantern in the middle of ttagAtlantic 
ocean, is really an : anp^»denteit 
occurrence in 0Uvigi$ip$. V 

f . After vtytyiag all parts of RMtffr 
Janeiro and lv lta^ighhonirlmod, v ^p ,! 
author &f proceeded to the southern , 
cap tain -generalship, or province oE 
Man Paujo,and from thep%tnyiH^ 
Rica, and the us 

contain their proceeding^' Only ta : 
this last city. They suf^equintly 
penetrated into the remdfest I " 
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ries of the- Brazils, and to the con- 
fines of Peru ; and an account of 
this part of their journey is to he 
given to the public in a future pub- 
lication. 

• Drs. Von Spix and Martins are 
by no means of opinion that “ a 
great hook is a great evil.” The 
two volumes before u& contain only 
the beginning* of their personal nar- 
rative ; and as to their scientific re- 
searches, they have already pub- 
lished separate works relating to 
‘ tftt 1 ' distinct branches of natural his- 
tory. Hut of the present volumes, 
by far the most valuable' parts, are 
those relating to natural history, 
and which we suspect must he in- 
cluded in the separate wqrks of 
science to which we have alluded. 
The volumes before us, therefore, 
exhibit some little tact at the art of 
hook-making, the personal narra- 
tives of the authors being made the 
means of again printing what they 
have already published. 

The present work, however, is 
of much interest; and although we 
carnot give onr authors the highest 
praise for felicity of description, the 
volumes contain sufficient of narra- 
tive and in if lent to amuse, whilst 
its botanical and mineralogicul data 
are very valuable. 

Ilio do Janeiro, the capital of 
Brazil, is estimated by our authors 
to have contained a population of. 
only 50,000 before the arrival of tbe 
court from Lisbon, and which, 
that event, was increased by an influx 
of foreigners, and of persons from 
the country, to 1 10,000. ^ The city 
is built of granite, and is laid out 
in squares, and straight streets in- 
tersecting at rig ht angles. The ci ty 
i stands on a longue ot laud running 
to the north frouf the main land, 
and surrounded jby hills, on one of 
which, the Corcovado, stands the 
striking object of the church of 
Nossa Henfiora da Gloria.' Tim 
houses narrow, *and deep, 

old* fastened latticed door? and 
Jdows}; * tr«rfi jtre Mtt paved 
tb gramme, hj$fggr foot- 

.ways* Th« surrqunaTnghUjs tq the 
north-eajt are. Covered wifhlarge 
Imildittjjft; and the several squares 
and pupuc edifices give the city a 
hupdsoiric appearanfe. There is a 
MM#|rb ’ aqueduct conveying water 
j^pthe Corcovudcr to tne diOVrent 
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fountains of the city. The bay is 
Spacious and well fortified ; hut ihe 
spring-tides rise about sixteen feet, 
and there 1 is a current often dan- 
gerous to shipping ; the trade, how 
ever, of the port is very consider- 
able. The king, immediately on his 
arrival, reformed the public* institu- 
tions, assimilated them to those of 
the mother country, opened the port 
to foreigners, established a library, 
and school and college of surgery 
and medicine, an academy of arts, 
a military academy, an arsenal, •aud 
various other public institutions. En- 
couragement was given to European 
ingenuity, and a liberal spirit per- 
vaded the public measures ; but the 
Brazilians were far from rejoiced at 
the arrival of the court, nor did they 
like the conversion of the country 
into an independent kingdom. 

The arts and sciences are at a low 
ebb, whilst French literature predo- 
minates over all others ; the Bra- 
zilians are passionately fond of the 
writings of Voltaire and Kousseau, 
which accounts for thd great preva- 
lence of free-thinking or scepticism 
amongst them. The works of Klop- 
stoek and Gcssner arc hut little 
known, but the modern metaphy- 
sician of Prussia, Kant, is generally 
studied and admired by the literal*. 

The city is reckoned more un- 
wholesome than any other inBrazil, 
the situation rendering the air. 4 noist 
and hot ; but our authors 'neither 
considered it nor found it unhealthy. 

Timscenery in the neighbourhood ' 
of the capital is extremely beautiful, 
and agricultural ^experiments and 
speculations arc pursued with laud- 
able energy, whilst the people in 
general evince a taste and passion 
tor gardening. The late minister, 
Conde de Linhares, Invited into the 
Brazils several hundred Chinese, and 
be established a plantation the tea 
plant. Our aoppri* sauSpxuit 0,000 
plants, yielding three crops of leaves 
in the year ; the tea, however, tvas 
rathe rinferiorto that brought from 
China* But exporiencem^y improve 
the mbde of cultiy^^fgfoe- shrub 
and dry ing the 

ereTong inay reed^^p$>luable 
, .supply of this great^^^^rbrepm- \ 
mere? fopfo the Bfoadfe, instead of ; 
bv the cureuitous route to the coast 
;oT CHinpl. Amongst the many feor 
ticultural experiments ihatte in the ; 
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vicinity of Rio de Janeiro, we find 
those of a priest who had succeeded 
in raising an abundance of figs, 
pearlies, *nd grapes: but this en- 
terprising’' ecclesiastic ha<l al&o suc- 
ceeded in an extensive manufactory 
ofhorse-shoes. Om authors’journey 
in tile country sui rounding Rio do 
Janeiro impi essed them with a strong 
persuasion of thc*eligibility of Eu- 
ropean emigration to the Brazils. 
A European “ who has secured a 
settlement in the beautiful countiy 
of Brazils will most willingly ac- 
knowledge it for his second home ; 
nay, if lie has again visited Eui ope, 
he will, with increased attachment, 
wish himself back again, and will 
celebrate Brazil as the most glorious 
country on the surface of the globe. 1 ’ 

Our travellers left Rio de Janeiro 
oil 8th December to proceed on their 
journey to jSan Paulo. The bad 
roads, the precarious accommoda- 
tion, and the mosquitoes, were 
trifling evils compared to the restive- 
ness of the Brazilian mules, which 
were tor ever breaking loose, run- 
ning wild, overturning baggage and 
dismounting riders, and showing the 
very reverse qualities of the pa- 
tience, surefootedness and even ob- 
stinacy for which their tribe is cele- 
brated in the three quarters ot the 
eastern world* At the royal resi- 
dence of Santa,Cruz, upon the San 
Paulo road, notwithstanding very 
extensive pastures, several thousand 
head of cattle* afad a thousand 
slaves, every thing continues in the 
neglected state in which Mawe de- 
scribed it many years ago ; and in 
spite- of an immense herd of cows, 
his most faithful majesty, sav our 
• authors, “ must content himself wit h 
Irish salt butter.” On this toad 
there is a large Indian village si- 
tuated under the tropic, and the 
name of it is an Indian woid signi- 
fying «« tftij plat*e 'whore the sun 
turns back,” a proof that these sa- 
vages, like the Chaldean shepherds, 
were observers of the celestial 
phenomena* 

At-onevpfp they entered the 
cliurch^hdms jfchey found a super- 
abutwla^^&boden saints of most , 
execrable ^plpture ; and there was 
also an ornament of a large manner, 
with the wooden image of Christ, 
of the most clumpy workmanship. 
In the north of Brazil, there are a 
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set of itinerant piiests who (ravel 
thiough the back countries with two 
mutes, one having a poi table altar 
fixed to the saddle, the other tairy- 
ing the priest and his baggage. A 
boy attends him on foot, and when 
a mass is to be performed, the < .in- 
dies, the incense, and chalice, £ci. 
are unpacked, and the price of a 
mass, 01 of a sacrament, is two shil- 
lings. These travelling priests are 
supposed to make a good income. 
The conduct of the Brazilian priest- 
lioud towards the Indian appears to 
us to be very sensible, and such a- 
our own missionaries might copy 
with advantage. They conciliate 
them by kindness and instruction in 
the common arts of life, caietully 
avoid exciting, their anger by any 
attack on their prejudices, and in the 
first instance endeavour to civilize 
rather than to convert them. Our 
authois describe all the Indian ttibes 
that they saw, as ugly, slothful, 
un warlike, stupid, and morose. 
There is a breed of the Aborigines 
with the negroes. This race is mus- 
cular, with features of the Ethiopie 
cast, of a datk copper complexion, 
and with extraordinarily thh k hair, 
or a medium between wool and hair, - 
which stands up in a still* m.i^s to a 
foot in height above the foiehead, 
giving them a ridiculous and un- 
pleasant appearance. 

The city of San Paulo stands on 
a hill, surrounded by an extensive 
plain. The streets are broad, light, 
and clean; the houses two stones 
high, and very old fashioned and 
ugly, being built of wooden frames 
and* wi(kci>work, plastered over, 
Theie are three monasteries, an epis- 
copal palace, one library, a large con- 
vent, two nunneric^ two hospitals, 
and a circus for the savage ,a muse- 
men tsof the bull-fights. The Paulis- 
tas arc tall, robust, and hkrd-featurcd ; 
social, lively, and good-tempered ; in- 
dustrious and enterprising ; and, from 
circumstarifces connected with then: 
history, they hold themselves 
very (tower and pride of the Brawm|& 
The population of the city is 30 , 0 r“^ 
and that of the whole province! 
was, in 1808, 200,478 ; and in 1815 
215,021 : a very slow ratid#,of pro- 
gression, considering the climate, 
soil, and abundance of food. But 
the negroes here, as in almost* gli 
other slave countries, scarcely 
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up their population. The Paul istas pcfc;;tivo considerable churches, a 
are ignorant of the arts and ele- school, a theatre»prison, toifch-bous<\ 
gancicsoflifc; tlioi r music was exe- and a fort. The population of the 
crable, their theatre, or stage, con- province is 500,000, but that, of the 
temptihlc*. Their literature is con- city only 8,500. The mechanical 
fined to the classics and to monastic trades arc nourishing in this city,,' 
divinity ; but' the metaphysics of and there are good roads in all di-V 
Kant, with their infidel consequences, . rectibns, with a constant intercourse 
were rapidly spreading amongst the between San Paulo, Bahia* and the 
gentry* capital, which is distant 70 miles 

The province is admirably adapted Portuguese (about 200 miles Eng- 

to grazing, and it abounds with me- lish). . 

talic ores. There are several iron- The climate is temperate and 
foundries conducted bv Germans, at healthy ; but the soil is not very, 

the royal expense, and their condi- fertile : nor is agriculture much at- . 

tion corroborates the old observa- tended to, mining and smelting be- 
tion, of the ruinous policy of go- ing the chief occupation ot all 
vernments meddling with manufac* classes. 

tones. The climate is beautiful, . Our authors proceeded from Villa 
and the soil might be made, by in- Rica to tbe north-west, to visit a 
dustry, to yield almost ad infini - tribe of Indians on the Rio Xipoto. 
tunii The mulberry tree comes to They passed through the city of 
great perfection; the silk- worm Mariana, of 4,800 inhabitants, and 
breeds with rapidity, and produces ’ the mines of 8. Anna. In this route 
a very fine thread. But there is nature seems to haye been profuse in 
another species of silk- worm, that her bounties. The mountains abound 
breeds upon a laurel-shrub, and pro- in every precious and useful luine- 
duccs an extremely brilliant filament, ral ; the plains are fertile, and 
This is a most important fact, for it watered by numerous streams ; her-, 
is possible, by means of South A me- bage is most luxuriant, and immense 
rica, to render raw silk as cheap in tracts are covered with mighty fo- 
thc European markets as raw cot- rest trees, with varied and superb 
1 ton. The cochineal plant is also foliage, giving shelter to myriads of 
superabundant, and, ere long 1 , may birds of the most diversified and 
bi3Cotne an important article of com- beautiful plumage. Whilst millions 
merer, and diffuse wealth through- are pining in Europe, upon a scanty 
out the province. * t ' . subsistence, wrung out of <4 taxed. 

Our authors proceeded, on 10th a, tithed, and high-rented land,. A me- 
January, 1818, on their journey tot£$vica hg$ unoccupied tracts, of the „ 
Villa ftica, traversing from 23°. to" richest soil, sufficient to .feed fifty. 
20°. degrees of S. lat. J The country times her present populaiion.*. *If 
from San Paulo to Villa Rica, is ‘political and religions freedom he 
one vast mine of every precious and out established 'throughout South 
useful metal, and of every, beautiful America, what blessings will, ere 
gem. So rich is this country in long, accrue*, to mankind* The In- 
ores and jewels, that the plainest dians visited by our authors were,$*.j ( 
description of it assumes the ap- gloomy, morose, intractable tribe,', 
pearauce of fiction and romance, living in the lowest state of barba- 
Diamonds, yellow, blue and white rity. Our authors returned to Villa 
topazes, garnets, and amethysts, . Rica, and the i&ond vafitae con- 
with gold; not only in dust and ducts them no further on their jour-, 
orbs, but in large lumps* weighing uey than through these two pro-; 
nj fe .pounds. * , V. „ vince>-of Minas Geraes and San, 

M|la Rica, the capital of tbepro- +# Paulo/ • \ . 
yffree of Minas Gferd&fe, if hull! The translation ofyigjpyplumes 

tfre eastern side oftiyVrhHls, and on.: , isfarfrom good;,, tj^B^^many 
the river Oiro Proto ;Vthc streets aife-* inaccuracies of compu^^^yad in* 

" wide, long# well paved, provided, elsganeies of style, ujgravwauehi, 
with wells, and connected by four , change from the firSf^th J flie third 
stone,, bridges. The houses are of person, which looks, -at least, sus- v 
stone, with slated roofs, and are of i picipus, Thus, in page 3, ahe 
twe^ries high ; there are ten cha^ > #$, and; ?*$> ,and our . are alwfys 
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used, hut in page 4 wc find a Sud- 
den alteration to the “ b acetic* s, 
tiny, fAftfp,” &c. The work itself 
is highly Useful : if rontains so mnrh 
of facto relating to the natural his- 
tory of the country, that it must al- 
ways bO valuable as a woik of re- 
cord and of reference. Our authors 
do not deal much in political science, 
a cii< umst ante, not to ho regretted, 
as theii political notions arc not 
veiy sound or generalized. We la- 
ment their propensity to herd with 
their own countrymen that are scat- 
tered throughout Brazil ; the reader 
of such a woik naturally expecting a 
description of Brazilian society and 
peculiarities, rather than an amount 
of emigrated German officers, in Use 
pay and employ of the Portuguese 
Government. 

In perusing the various works 
that have appeared relative to Spa- 
nish and Poituguese America, a re- 
ligious and humane uiiud cannot 
but lament that these immense 
ami beautiful regions should have 
been so long a "prey to the worst 
passions and prejudices of a privi- 
leged few ; and every man capable 
of an enlightened thought, or a 
virtuous emotion, knust sincerely 
wish that neither Brazil no? Spanish 
America way ever, under any cir- 
cumstances! revert to their former 
possessors. 

JVolsey, the Cardinal, and his Times j 
Cmft tly. Political, and Ecclesia&tt* 
cal. By George Howard , Esq , 
autho f of Lady Jane Grey and 
*her Times . pp. 59 J. London t 
Sherwood,. Jones, and Co. 

T$rs is an interesting production, 
apd evinces great research in mat- 
ters which, though of little moim lit 
in themselves, are of the fust im- 
portance in the live* of public men. 
Chronological errors lead to but h a 
multiplicity of Retakes, that we 
frequently foitn the most erroneous 
opinions of those public characters 
whom they immediately affect. The 
reason is obvious. The moral value of 
all action*, whether public or private, 
intention with which 
they IJt jte^fcrmed. Abstracted from 
thisimmihn, there 4s neither godd 
nor ew In actions; and, according- 
ly, the act $iat would he strictly 
moral in one agent, would be? not 
only immoral, but impious in ano- 


ther. If, then, in the biography of 
public men, we date tb<ii actions at 
periods different from those in whit h 
they occurred, we cannot possibly 
trace the motives that led to them, 
nor, consequently, tell win tin v they 
.do honour or dishonour to those by 
whom tliey were per funned. The 
rneasuie that would be not only im- 
politic, but cruel, this year* might 
be not only politic, Imtdictated by 
the purest benevolence the year en- 
suing, from a change of < iicum- 
stances. Now, if some future his- 
torian, in recording the adoption ot 
this measure, diteil it in 1821, in- 
stead oi 1^25, he would mucssarilv 
conclude, and lead his reader*- to 
conclude, that those who brought it 
about weie not only ignorant of the 
true irrtCK sts of their country, hut 
prompted by a spirit that urn hi only 
be recorded to their disgrace. I'lum 
the mode of dating liisloiital ewnU 
in the time of Wolsc j, suhseipn nl 
writers were frequently led into tin 
errors which we lia\e just mention- 
ed, As this mode is yriy btu fly 
related bv Mr. Jiowaid himself, wt 
shall desttibe it in bis own words . 

M Previous to, and dining the mgn 
of Henry VIII. it was customary 'to 
begin and end the ytui ou lardy day 5 
but the modern mode of beginning 1 the 
year on the 1 st of January haviin* th< it 
been partially adopted, the natui il c< n 
sequence was, that whit luippimd in 
the months ot Jauuary, l>bruui>, and 
part of March, in any given yeai, by 
the ffi st ojode, was set down a* in the 
year ensuing by those who adopted the 
second, so aa to render* necessary the 
practice lifter wards so ftequurt, ot dat 
ing thus : — 1520-1, 1526-7, &c. 

w Then came another class of oln Geo- 
logists, who date by the years of each 
king's reign— a mode more uncertain 
even than those previously noted • for 
though ail began therergu with the day 
which included demise and accession, 
yet some ended the reigning jra», rhe 
first being, of course, a broken one, on 
the 1st of Jauuary, uud other* ou LMy- 
day ; whilst a third class car rj*W/ 4 *n 
their date* firdqi anniversary 
varfrary after the accession.” 

* 1 

From the research which Mr. 
Howard ha* shewn in correcting'* 
these errors, and in tracing event* 
to the ical times in which they oc- 
curred, he enable* us to view cha- 
racters in a clearei light, and to 
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trace circumstances and events to 
the real motives that brought them 
into existence. The life of Wobey 
is not only interesting in ifseU^bt in- 
teresting as it stands connected with 
the history and polities of his time; 
and \;et his real character seems to 
have been generally mistaken by all 
our later writers. It is not from 
thorny however, that Mr. Howard 
has imagined U himself the true 
character of VVohey; and we can 
only add, that if he be mistaken in * 
depicting bis character, we arc mis- 
taken ourselves. 

Le Litterateur , 0 u Morceaaw choisis 
des m title an E or i mins Francis, 
precedes d' an Trait e sur la Pro- 
nunciation^ el d'un Traite sur la 
Versification- Recueil en prose 
et t n vers , propre d fairs eonnai - 
Ire les Beanies do la Isangue 
Francahe, a in si que le Genie et le 
Style des A a tears qui Cant illus- 
ive; Par E. Mansart. 

That this work is not intented 
for the learned, the title sufficiently 
indicates; but perhaps the impor- 
tance and interest of the work is not 
the less on that aeeount. It > is in- 
tended for youth who, if they are 
not learned, may become learned; 
who, if they betray no symptoms of 
Curly genius, may prove, by the fu- 
ture' display of their intellectual 
powers, the fallacy of estimating 
talent by the ungutded and wander- 
ing thoughts of the youthful mind. 
In a word, the work , before qs is' 
peculiarly suited to those who would 
become acquainted with the ele- 
ments and beauties of the: -French 
language, particularly the latter. 
The selections are principally from 
Fenelon, La Harpe, Bossuet, Fon- 
tenclle, Buffion, Rousseau, Chateau- 
briand, Raynal, Volnev, Bourda- 

loue,Massilon,Henault, J> Alembert, 
La Bruyerc, Racine, Corneille, Vol- 
taire, Dcltlle, Boileau, Quinault, 


arttlMarmontel. And they seem to 
havP been made from a perfect and 
intimate acquaintance with *the' beau- 
ties of these celebrated writers. We 
do accordingly recommend the work 
to the parents and guardians of 
youth who would become acquaint- 
ed with the beauties of French lite- 
rature. We- eannot, however, ad- 
mit that the French language is 
capable of all the excellence which 
the author would attribute to it, in 
the following passage from Saint© 
Palaye, which he has prefixed tg^tW 
work r— - w La langue Fran^aise est 
elegante et nombrensc ; elle joint la 
precision a la clarte, les graces k 
Penergie ; (dies se plic a tous les 
styles, et a tous les tons ; elle sait tout 
exprimer et tout peindre; elle suffit 
aux besoins de la raison du genic ct 
du sentiment.” Nome of these cha- 
racters of excellence we readily ad- 
mit: we admit that the French* lan- 
guage is capable of the highest 
elegance, precision, perspicuity, and 

grace; that it is sufficiently copious to 
expressed paint whatever any other ' 
language is capable of expressing 
and paiuting, and that it serves all the 
purposes of reason, genius, and sen- 
timent; but then we deny that it is 
numerous or energetic, or that it 
adapts itself to all styles and to all 
tones. It cannot, like the English, 
make the sound an echo (6 the sense, 
when the description is of a sublime 
and terrific character. \Vhat sounds 
ip the French language can resem- 
1 ble Milton’s desenotion of the open- 
ing of the gates ot hell ? 1 1 cannot, 
therefore, adapt itself to all styles, 
for there is a grandeur in style as 
well as tn sentiment, of which it is 
wholly incapable. This, however,, 
is not the fap|t of M> Mansart: an 
individual cannot mend the imper- 
fections of u language. He has 
made his selections with great judg- 
ment, ami to merit wc be- 

lievq he did notpftpirc. 
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Co^TRAfttr to custom, we shall, 
for once at least, beginour remarks 
ort ' the Exhibition jJr the Royal 
Academy with the contents of the 
lower room. This order will be 
new in critical arrangement. Yet 
it is not from mere love of novelty % 
that we have been induced to adopt 
it: "for since we regard this as quite 
nn inferior passion, and which has 
little to do with the pleasures of 
taste, we shall hope to be found 
tolerably free from its influence. 
The truth is, we question the pro- 
priety— and can by no means bring 
ourselves to acquiesce in the wisdom 
of th6 economy — either of Johnny 
Hull’s rushing upward to the pic- 
ture-rooms, and only allowing the 
chinks and crannies of his aited at- 
tention to be occupied bjr sculpture, 
or of the less eager visiting just 
eddying for a minute, or two' in the 
sculpture gallery, ere he allows 
himself to float awaywith the main 
stream. 

Sculpture Gallery , have we termed 
this wretched, dark holc—so utterly 
unworthy of the works that have 
from time Jxr time been doomed to 
its inefficidricies of light, space, and 
form? We beg to apologize, gentle 
reader, for the misnomer, and to re-; 
turn to our argument. Wc see no 
sound' reason for V 
“ Preferring chivalry’s romantic hues 
To t)ie chaste warblings of the classic 
muse:” . ; * 

Wc . think that no p^aker of this 
annual national treat;%an do better 
than give, his attention, in all the. 
vigour of its freshness, to such 
statues as those of qur friend Watt; 
the good Deaji ^f Christchurch / 
Flaxm&n’s Psyches and Sievier’s 
Sleeping Bacchante , Such work? 
are not to be seen in any other of 
the current exhibitions ; indeed such 
wdrks artery rarely to be seen at all. 

4 Nothfngtljat we know of in.com- 
memoyi#ye sculpture has been more 
pertinently conceived,, or is more 
skilfully fraught, than No. 1010, a, 
Statm of the late James Tf*att, by 
R Chantrkv, R.A The subject 


is here worthy of the artist, and, 
vice versa, the artist of his subject ; 
for Watt was a nian of genius, the 
benefactor of his country, ahd the 
friend of the human racc, : , ; It is 
almost trite to say these things ; but 
the reader has been apprised tB'at^to 
tell truth is our purpose, whether 
or not it should prove novel. The 
figure is reclined, unaffectedly easy 
in attitude, and seated on a chair of 
the antique consular form ; nor is 
the likeness less “ express and ad- 
mirable,” than the action is appro- 
priate. We can speak of the former , 
with some confidence, having been 
in Mr. Watt’s company, and remem- 
bering Khn well. Who that has 
enjoyed that pleasure, shall ever 
forget the mild and unassuming' 
cheerfulness,— - the urbanity, with 
which he would condescend jo 
please, and to ho pleased, with the 
innocent cheerfulness and unpreme- 
ditated frolic of women,, children, 
and men that were far his inferiors 
in point og^entalcndowmcnt ? Who 
hut h&&<b&n reminded of the felici- 
tous expression of the poet, that fid 

w A graceful looseness, when ho pleas’d, 
pot oft ; . - 

And laughing, could instruct ?” 

But we here behold him studious 
and sedate,, and as if revolving or 
fostering in his mind, some one of 
those inventions by which man- 
kind hW been so much behcfltted. 
With confidence do we write thus, 
knowing— or at least firmly believ- . 
ing — that his fame, as the great 
adapter of the stcam-engiur, is but 
beginning. ' , 

To the sculptor of single sta- 
tues, it is of the first importance 
that his statues should be characte- 
ristically employed : and if the 
statues of men of inventive 
happily become the subjects ptykh 
'chisel, it vk & point of great wisdom 
in the attist if ho he able to direet 
or attract attention towards that by, 

• which the said gemqs lias pre-emtr 
nently distinguished itself. Hence, 
in the celebrated statqe at Cam- 
bridge, the immense Vftlue of;4he 
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prism in the hand of Sir Isaac Now- 
ton, which, as he holds, he looks 
upwards, as if contemplating’ the 
source of that light which he had 
discovered the means of analysing. 
This is a touch of the sublime 
in sculpture, rarely attained ; and, 
when we come to reflect on the 
severities of the; art, and its limited 
means, in fact rarely attainable. 
Httt in the present instance, the 
compasses which Mr. (Jhantrey has 
placed in the right hand of his 
philosopher, while his left holds the 
mathematical diagram, marked oil a 
scroll, upon which his mind is in- 
tent, is nearly of equal value; and 
would he quite so, if geometrical 
and arithmetical combinations of 
ratios of operative machinery and 
horse-powers, were as simple, as well 
known, and as capable of being 
caught at a glance, by the generality 
of observers, as the use of the prism 
in the analysiition of light. It is, 
however, full fraught with meaning, 
and as near an approximation 1o 1 lie 
grand thought of Ilouhiliac, as the 
nature of the occasion admitted. We 
hope we have heard rightly that this 
fine statue is to he placed in the 
saloon at Soho; where posterity, as 
we trust, will find ir, a monument 
as well to the. filial piety of the 
younger Watt, as to the philoso- 
phical attainment of the elder. 

No. 1 006 — Isa statue, by the same 
artist, of the late Dr, Cyril Jackson , 
Dean of Christ -church ; to he placed 
in the cathedral. A monument erected 
by subscription among the members 
of the college over which he presided 
for twenty-six years : and is not less 
admirable than the former either in 
design or execution ; nor less ho- 
nourable to all the parties concerned 
in its production. The good dean 
is attired in his sacerdotal costume, 
and seated ex-cathedra; his hand 
resting on that square-topped col- 
lege cap, which ve take for granted 
is as proper a part of the parapher- 
nalia of a dean, as a mitre is of that 
of a bishop, or a helmet of that 
of a warrior. The whole dress, as 
Mr. ChiANTUEV has treated it, ap- 
pears very sculpturesque ; indeed the 
chiselling of the drapery is quite a 
masterpiece of executive art, and 
shews (in spite of the much that 
has been sstfd and written against 
modem habiliments as subjects of 
E, M. May, 1*2-1. 
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imitation for the chisel and the pen- 
cil) how very eligible such costume 
may become under the hand of a 
master. A fine broad mass of shade 
falling downward from the lower 
part of the robe, gives relief to the 
figure, which indeed is so well com- 
posed with regard to light and 
shade — a consideration to the full as 
important to a sculptor- as toa painter 
— that it must have an effective chia- 
roscuro, placed almost any where, 
except in this dungeon ; this purga- 
tory, this inferno — of fine art. It 
may he some comfort, however, to 
those students over whom the worthy 
dean Jackson presided so long, and 
with so much honour, that a joyful 
resurrection in the Oxford cathedral 
awaits this superlative monument. 
A fine east of feature, and a certain 
dignified air of conscious rectitude, 
cannot fail to strike the beholder as 
being in full harmony with the mild 
sense and kindness of character and 
expression, of the excellent prelate. 
In any cathedral, and however 
surrounded by other distinguished 
works, this sculpture must have an 
impressive effect, for probably so 
good a figure of the kind never was 
exhibited before. 

A very charming little fellow 
stands next to the Dean of Christ- 
church, which, from the catalogue, 
we lea rn is the infant son of 7\ Hope , 
sculptured by W. Beiines, 
(No. 1 006.) He is indeed a very 
pretty, innoccnt-Ioooking hoy, in all 
infantile action, pleased with a rab- 
bit, which he has just, taken out of 
a basket, and is caressing. The 
figure is well drawn throughout, 
and very carefully executed in all 
its details. A basket, which is sup- 
posed to have contained the rabbit, 
and a piece of drapery which has 
covered it; while they serve to sup- 
port the figure, connect it very 
agreeably with the pedestal : hut, a 
ttouht steals oil us here, which we 
shall not repress,— -docs not the little 
fellow lean rather too forward ?- If 
lie does, it is very little, [the ques- 
tion is addressed to none but - nice 
observers], and it may be',' that to 
express the young idea-^-or senti- 
ment rather— of cherishing some- 
thing beloved, may have dictated 
this attitude. To those who may 
be thus struck with the artist's in- 
tention, it will, doubtless, be re- 



gardod «'i s a merit of a delicate kind. 
Hut whether so or not, Master Hope 
is a very interesting and delicate little 
creature, in fine symmetry, abound- 
ing with hopeful, innocent, and joy- 
ous anticipations; and very like his 
mamma (Airs. T. Hope), as all who 
have had the pleasure of seeing that 
lady will readily acknowledge. 

No. 100*), and 1013, are marble 
busts by the same artist; the former 
ofj. G. Lambton, Esq. M.P. ; the hit* 
ter of The Right. Hon, Lord Stow (41 : 
both excellent likenesses. The for- 
mer a Romanesque sort of head of 
an independent character, with just 
so much of intrepidity about it, as 
art and nature kuow how to blend 
with the amiability and gracefulness 
of youth. The latter a line counte- 
nance also, characterized by a cer- 
tain air of firmness and judicial in- 
tegrity, which seems well to belong 
to one who has so long exercised 
magisterial authority. Roth these 
busts are executed in good style: 
neither laboured too much nor too 
little; and we sincerely congratu- 
late Mr. Rehnes on his display of 
the present year. 

No. 10 lit- -Is an admirable Hast 
in marble of II. Fuseli, Esq. KJU1 ., 
by E. IJ. Baii.ev, R.A. A counte- 
nance of great character: very like 
th.it most original of original (mo- 
dern) artists and scholars, the Pro- 
fessor Fuseli: the flesh and hair 
sculptured with great truth and feel- 
ing, and quite in a superior taste. We 
find here the indications of advanced 
age just as much attended to as they 
ought to he; that is to say, marked, 
hut not so deeply as in any degree 
to impair the mental expression. 

Hut our eye glances to the right- 
hand- ward, and we incontinently 
exclaim, Ha! friend Liston, art thou 
here? Ho we behold thy first ap- 
pearance on these boards ? Verily, 
friend Liston, this is too like thee. 
The ideality of thy comicality is d<* 
stroved by this near approach. The 
modeller may consider this as a 
compliment, if he pleases: but Mr. 
•loser it too truly tells us what we 
had rather not know, namely, that 
thy midsummer day's dream is fast 
passing away: and this recals to 
mind thy quaint question to a cer- 
tain lady of our acquaintance, when 
speaking of that bewitching “ Mid- 
summer i Might's Dream,” in which all 


London had ere while been lulled, — 
whether she had seen thy Bottom V 
Verily, friend Liston, the present ex- 
hibition, in one sense, savours of thy 
Bottom. There is something of the? 
ass about it, superinduced, certainly, 
by thy Robin Goodfellow , or robbing 
good fellow of ;tn artist. Seriously — if 
we can he serious on such an oc- 
casion — if, in our last article, we 
commended the academician Bailey 
for confining himself to his adroit 
indications of age, and for his wise 
suppression of certain furrowed 
wrinkles and other awkward sub- 
stitutes for 

“ bocks mid wreathed smiles, 

Such as hung on Hebe’s cheek, 

Aud love to live in dimple sleek f’ 

we cannot do other than discom- 
mend Mr. Joseph for dwelling on 
the details and decays of Liston's 
countenance with that pertinacious, 
fae-simile, Denncr-likc, fidelity; — 
with that lawyer-like cross-exami- 
nation, which, disregarding the 
adage, that truth is not at alLtimes 
to he spoken, insists on the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; 
and leading us to find a cast, where 
all the muscles are relaxed by the 
drag of. the moulder's plaster — 
where wo look and wish for an 
abstract idea of Liston: for, he it 
made known to those who know it 
not, that the chaste muse of Sculpture 
deals chiellyin abstract ideas. It is 
for this reason that she rejects co- 
lour, and coniines her highest efforts 
to the pure marble. Liston's bust 
wants but the additions of colour, 
and a wire by means of which to 
move the eyes from beneath or be- 
hind, in order to become perfectly 
and vulgarly ridiculous. Everybody 
laughs at it, however, as it is. In 
fact, it seems next to impossible to 
dissociate the ideas of Liston and 
laughter. This performance is num- 
bered 995. 

Of Doctor Gall , the celebrated 
cranioJogist(as modelled by Turnk- 
iiklli, No. 989), we should have 
been glad of the opportunity of 
examining the cranium 5 but our 
academical hangmen (as they are 
jocosely termed), in their avidities 
for good places for their own per- 
formances and those of their friends, 
! think little of indulging others 
"tin these philosophical whimsies (as 
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Sir Anthony Garlisle, wc believe, 
would rail them), and Dr. (lull is ac- 
cordingly perched up on the higher 
shelf, quite out of the reach of criti- 
cal observation. The professor seems 
to possess a fine os frontier “ lips of 
persuasion, ” (as the classic poets 
were wont to sing) ; and a chin of 
energy (if the learned would permit 
us to say so): but his nose, being 
of the German pug kind, and fore- 
shortened by its being viewed from 
beneath, is "seen to every disadvan- 
tage. llis occipital organs are, of 
course, entirely hidden. And now 
it is high time that we bestowed 
some notice on such of the more 
charming part of the creation, as 
are temporary inhabitants of this 
room. As it is, we are rather late 
with our attentions, considering the 
just claims of the sex. 

No. 1008 — 1 s a Statue of the late 
Countess of Liverpool , by K. ('ma.n- 
they, 1LA. : a seated figure, in the 
act of religious musing, resting her 
cheek on her right hand. The face 

is, of course, a portrait of her lady- 
ship (an interesting woman) as she 
appeared in the prime of life. Her 
altitude is easy, unaffected, and ele- 
gant. The attire of her head, new 
in sculpture, and simple in itself. 
Her drapery is east in graceful folds, 
undisturbed by petty fluttorings, as 
belonging to a pious ami solemn occa- 
sion. The whole is worthy both of the 
high reputation of the artist, and of 
the character of the benevolent lady 
whom it represents. 

Wc regret to observe, that in what 
is termed a li Descriptive and criti- 
cal Catalogue to tlie Exhibition of 
the Iloyal Academy,” the author 
has thought proper to write of 
this statue that it “ is a very in- 
ferior production : there is an affec- 
tation about it, and want of dignity 
and expression that renders it mean 
and unimportant.” Let him be told, 
and let the public be invited (if they 
will please to accept such an invita- 
tion from our anonymous selves) to 
compare the extremities of thisjigure 
(as the artists technically say) with 
those of the statue which stands next 

it, and which this critic singularly 
.enough terms, a singular chaste and 
^beautiful specimen.” The hands and 

feet are known to be among the 
most trying passages to a sculptor; 
and are regarded as affording the 
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surest tests of his academical quali- 
fications. Now, then, let the finger') 
and the feet of Lady Liverpool's 
statue, be compared with those of 
our critic’s favourite Nymph; and if 
we are not mistaken, a difference 
will, without much profundity of 
critical acumen, he discovered much 
in favour of the former. Heaven 
forbid that we should needlessly or 
heedlessly run down the beautiful 
Nymph from the chisel of M r. W est- 
.macott, No. 100ft: luit when her 
feet arc compared with those of the 
Countess,, they really seem to lie 
very deficient* in nymph-like elas- 
ticity. Her fingers too are somewhat 
short. Subject to these deductions, 
which a comparison that seemed 
somewhat invidious, lias reluctantly 
wrung from us, we feel no objec- 
tion, but the contrary, in heartily 
joining our feeble voice in commen- 
dation of this statue. We consent that 
it has a sweet chat actor of virgin in- 
nocence (which is more especially 
observable in the upper part of the 
figure), and that “ the outline W 
exquisite when \iewed sideways in 
a line from Chantrey’s statue ol 
l)r. Jackson.” 

[By the way, we congratulate the 
accomplished artist of this statue on 
another account. We hear with great 
pleasure that His Grace or Geo- 
ford has lately possessed himself of 
Westmacott’s Cupid. There is some- 
thing apropos in this, to the old 
legend of Apuleius,and which dances 
gracefully in among our happiest 
reminiscencics. The Duke first gets 
possession of the beautiful Psyche, 
when, after her wanderings and per- 
secution, she has obtained the mys- 
tic casket; and, having transported 
her to Woburn, he sends down the 
God of Love to that " bower of 
bliss,” to consummate their nuptials 
and renctv their felicity. This is a 
species of patronage that is at once 
classical, consistent, pertinent, poe- 
tical, and becoming a British noble- 
man of the first rank.] 

No. 983 — Is a Bacchante asleep , 
in marble , by R. W. Sieviek. 

<( Amid the shady bowers o’ercome 
with sleep, 

Her tender form reposed,” 

is quoted (we suppose, from some 
poet, whose name is not mentioned), 
into the Academy Catalogue; and 
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is appropriate, — for the beautiful 
and gracefully reclined Bacchante 
is so entirely overcome, and so per- 
fectly asleep, that a wanton or bold 
butterfly has ventured among 1 the 
grapes and vinelcaves which bind her 
brows, and appears peeping — (the 
statuary’s mode of art did not admit, 
like painting, of its being repre- 
sented as hovering) over, as 'if in ad- 
miration of her lovely countenance : 
which, when wc associate the ideas 
that are bound up with the Greek 
fable' of Psyche , and imagine an 
enamoured soul contemplating beau- 
ty, intoxicated with its charms — if 
so much poetry can flutter in a fancy 
pushed about in a dark and crowded 
exhibition-room — becomes au epi- 
sode worthy of being carved in mar- 
ble, as well as a novelty in the 
sculptor’s art. From beneath this 
viny garland, flow forth, over the 
right shoulder of the .Bacchante, 

tl Her hyacinth! nc locks, divinely curl- 
ing 

and the whole figure is composed 
with the utmost taste ami elegance. 
The pleased eye of the spectator 
wanders downward from her line 
Grecian features, delighted among 
the delicacies of her swelling bosom, 
and the infinite* varieties of fe- 
male loveliness. The extremities 
are chiselled with much delicacy and 
feeling: indeed, the figure is exqui- 
sitely finished throughout : and, by 
the way, few subjects can in their 
nature "be so eminently beautiful, 
and so thoroughly adapted to the 
wishes of a sculptor whose taste and 
talent have qualified him for the 
treatment of objects of pure beauty, 
as a sleeping liacebante. Shall we 
confess here — why not? — that the 
episode of the butterfly, combined 
with the circumstance of the present 
nymph’s being asleep, have more 
. than half inclined us to fancy an 
/ phig cilia in this charming figure. 
Those who delight in the luxury of 
highly ornamented garden scenery, 
where beautiful objects of art are 
mingled with the sylvan beauties of 
nature, and who can afford to in- 


(May, 

dulgc it, will covet this elegant 
piece of sculpture for the sake of the 
pleasure of placing it in an appropri- 
ate arbour, f where grapes and vine- 
leaves shall cluster above and around 
the figure ; and where the acciden- 
tal stains in the marble would not 
so much signify as in the stately 
halls of Wilton or Pctworth. We 
nevertheless join with a contempo- 
rary in his “ regret at perceiving 
that the artist lias been unfortunate 
in bis marble; and that the Aca- 
demy have so placed the figure, that 
the finest part is hidden from ohser 
vation. It should be moved out at 
the foot, to do it justice.” 

We shall take for granted here 
that the reader’s wishes anil feelings 
will not be much unlike our own, 
and, consequently, that be will not 
be well pleased to remain standing 
and gazing too long at a time in 
one room, when be can voluntarily 
remove himself to another with the 
hope (that is all, in these early and 
crowding days,) with the hope oi 
looking about him move at bis ease . 
nor will he, probably, be well content 
without a peep into the Gheat 
Room, which is all we can indulge 
him in, until our number for June 
shall open to us a more sufficient 
space. 

Books have often repeated that 
“ great wits jump,” and certain 
ly it is a remarkable coincidence 
that Mr. Mnl ready and Air. Rich- 
ter should, at the very same time, 
have taken The IVidovo for the sub- 
ject of their pictures, and that these 
painted Widows should now form 
the centre-pieces at the rival Ex- 
hibitions of Somerset House and 
Suffolk-street East. There is as 
much difference, however, between 
widows, as there is between teapots, 
or philosophers, or the conceptions 
of rival poets, or painters; and that 
there is room for these differences 
without the necessity of invidious 
clashing, has been shewn — in letters 
at least — in the similar occurrence 
of Lord Byron and Mr. Moore un- 
consciously engaging at the same 


* Shakspearc make-. Mark Anthony boast of his Bacchante, that « custom can- 
not stale her infinite variety.” 

f lu rivalry of the sculptured Nymph at Stowe, which lias been so much ad- 
mired. 
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time to poetize the loves of the ante- 
diluvians; and successfully accom- 
plishing their tasks in perfect amity, 
though with very different views of 
the subject.’ 

Accord i ugly, M u \. u k aoy’s IFulo ic , 
No. 1 13, is ijuite another sort of 
Widow than Kiciitkr’s. The lat- 
ter has put off her weeds ; and, as 
wc have before intimated, is all 
cock-a-hoop for another husband: 
the former being represented at a 
somewhat earlier stage of widow- 
hood, has them on, and having hut 
recently passed the paroxysm of 
her sorrow, is just in state of mind 
to derive consolation from a friend- 
ly call. Richter’s, though hand- 
some, is to the full as hold as any 
sincere wooer would wish: Mul- 
ready 'sis meek-eyed, modest, and her 
beauty abounding with the blandish- 
ments of sensibility. The suitor has 
advanced to the Widow, in Al al- 
ready ’s picture ; in Richter**, the 
Widow is preparing to advance on 
some devoted bachelor. 1 f you were 
to venture on marrying Richters 
Widow, you would not much like to 
trust her at home, while you made a 
voyage to India, or even to the isle of 
Wight. Mulready’s you would still 
less like to leave at home under 
such a circumstance, but for a very 
different, reason. You cannot look 
at, and think of, the. latter, without 
thinking of her as a companion for*; 
life. (>f this, her hroad-faced and 
well-favoured suitor seems to he 
well aware, and there is wisdom in 
Ills wooing. The familiar terms 
which evidently subsist between him 
and the younger part of the family, 
shew that he is a privileged friend — 
one who well knows that, to please 
the children, is the broadest and 
most unembarrassed, if not the only 
avenue that delicacy has left open 
at present, leading towards the heart 
of the mother. Accordingly he jo- 
cularly puts Ids hat over the eyes of 
the younger boy — we shall not say 
to blind the Widow— while he allows 
the elder to draw from his side-poc- 
ket, one of those moveable manikin- 
toys that are made to dance and 
play fantastic tricks by means of a 
wire or string jerked from beneath. 
There is also a daughter present, 
who, being somewhat older than the 
hoys, appears to be more sensibly 
touchedny the loss of her father. Ano- 


ther stroke of our bachelor’s general- 
ship, and at the same time a specimen 
of the style in which he advances 
his lines of circiunvallation, may be 
seen iu the friendly and familiar 
manner in which he has put his right 
hand under the widow’s a: in, in or- 
der to reach the favourite little dog 
that lies in her lap. This, and a 
little consoling chit-chat at a well- 
chosen moment, must he his nc phm 
ultra for the present, if lie he as 
wise, modest, and wary, as we arc 
willing to think him. The fair 
Widow, however, permits this fami- 
liarity, as she may without the sha- 
dow of reproach, for it may almost 
be construed into a casually (the 
painter discovers great delicacy in 
this little item of Jhicsxe): mil* is 
there anything forbidding in her 
countenance; on the contra iv, 
there is as much of encouragement, 
as may be thought consistent with 
decorum : nor is she at all inscmihlc 
to the consolatory influence 1 of the 
visit. Our heroine is evidently tho 
widow of a tiadcsman, as the shop, 
well supplied with customers, which 
is seen in the back-ground, beyond 
the sitting-parlour, hears witness. 
A formal elderly female, whom vou 
may guess to he either a prudish 
maiden aunt, or an old inmate of 
the family, alfords a good foil to the 
handsome Widow: and perhaps the 
large egg that is suspended from the 
ceiling may not he without a touch of 
mystical and appropriate meaning. 
Wc have read in Mr. Landseer’s “ Sa- 
bican Researches/ * and elsewhere, 
of the Orphic egg that is supposed 
to have been used in the Cyprian 
rites of Venus : hut apart from 
this, an egg is perhaps as good an 
emblem as could he selected" of ma- 
trimonial hope , without being com- 
mon-place, and without any mystery 
at all. We own so much partiality 
for this Widow, that wc think there 
is a shade of undeserved censorious- 
ness in the verse which Mr. Mul- 
ready has caused to be inserted iu 
the Academy Catalogue, and that, 
us an appropriate inscription, it 
would suit Mr. Richter’s Widow 
better,; not that wc pretend to know 
what painters intend better than 
they do themselves. No: we only 
’claim the privilege of looking at, 
and thinking of, widows, for our- 
selves, aim! of .stating our genuine 
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impressions to those who may ho- 
nour us with perusal. This picture 
lias a powerful broad tli of light ; is 
mild and harmonious in colour ; 
and is in -excellent keeping. It 
hangs, with advantageous effect, be- 
tween two small pictures from the 
pencil of D. Wilkik, R.A. Such 
pictures as these show off each other 
to advantage, like the topaz and 
amethyst in the display of the art of 
the jeweller. Mul ready has painted 
broad day-light under its ordinary, 
but cheering appearances. Wilkie 
has chosen, in these instances, like 
Rembrandt, to teach 

— “ Light to counterfeit a gloom 

which is equally well suited to such 
subjects as 

No. 1 10— -Smuggler# offering run 
goods for sale or concealment ; and 
(115) the Early Cottage-toilette , when 

“The morning sun shines motley thro’ 
the reek 

both very charming little pictures, 
painted with masterly spirit, and 
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great truth of character. In the 
former, anxious and doubting smug- 
glers, in appropriate costume, are 
entering a picturesque cottage, of 
which the inmates also are not with- 
out their share of apprehension. In 
the latter, the simple maidens. of 
Allan Ramsay are dressing: 

— » w Peggy laces up her bosom fair ; 
With a blue snood Jenny binds up her 
hair ; 

Glaud, by his morning ingle, ,takes a 
beek, 

The risiug sun shines motly thro’ the 
reck ; 

A pipe his mouth, the lasses please his 
e’en, 

And now and then his joke maun inter- 
veen” 

The hangers of this establishment, 
like others of the fraternity, are not 
often praised for what they do. Lei 
us, in this instance at least, he just 
to them. Heaven knows the Soiner- 
set-flAuse executioners have too fre- 
quently been dispraised for what is, 
in fact, the fault of Sir William 
Chambers. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS IN SUFFOLK STREET 
EAST. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 371 J 


.. A Suuall off Ilfracombe, North De- 
von , No. 215, is from the pencil of 
W. Linton. Here the rain heats hard 
against a rocky headland, and a 
swamped boat, and other fragments 
of wreck are cast ashore. The tem- 
pestuous sky, in this picture, is ably 
painted, and the cniaro-scuro is 
powerful and impressively grand: 
but the raging waves seem to claim 
to have been more carefully pencil- 
led. There are more elaborate 
works by Mr. Linton in the room, 
to which we promise ourselves the 
pleasure of attending presently. 

A* beautiful hit of English wood- 
land scenery, No. 208, hangs near 
the above. It is entitled Gipsies 
Encamped , and is painted by J. 
Stark. A village church - tower 
and part of a hamlet, are here seen 
across a portion of unenclosed coun- 
try, at about the distance that gip- 
sies Usually encamp from such signs 
of order and civility. The Gipsies v 
themselves are characteristically em- 
ployed, aiul their tents, &c.< are on 
the skirts of u wood, through which 


winds a waggon-road, such as v\ r 
' have seen about Norwood, and in 
some of Waterloo’s etchings. Tin* 
same geniality of light and colour 
which prevails in most of the woiks 
of this artist, prevails also in this ; 
and here is considerable expres- 
sion of space in the mellow grey 
of his shadows.; and a certain sinu- 
ous art of conducting the eye and 
the mind into the picture, is display- 
ed in the overshadowed road and fts 
sylvan accessories. Mr. Stark has 
been often compared with Hobhima. 
In the present work there is quite 
as much of the mode of treatment 
which distinguishes the works of 
Theodore Roinbouts. 

Mr. Linton’s View . of Lonsdale , 
otherwise Luncsdale (No. 149), we 
cannot describe better than^jn the 
words of the poet Gray, who pos- ‘ 
sessed a fine taste for landscape sce- 
nery, and appears to have viewed 
Luncsdale from the veiy station cho- 
sen by the present artist, ogfrom *a- 
station very near it. 44 ^|^sccqe; 
opens (says Gray) just tht^jullei * 
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from Lancaster, on what is called 
tin; Queen's road. Here lnglebo- 
rough, behind a variety of lesser 
mountains, makes the hack-ground 
of the prospect : on each side of the 
middle distance rise two* sloping 
hills ; the left clothed with thick 
woods, the right with variegated 
rock and herbage: between them, 
in the most fertile of vallies, the 
Lutic serpentines for many a mile, 
and comes forth ample and clear 
through a richly wooded and well- 
pastured foreground. Every fea- 
ture which constitutes a perfect land- 
sea pc of the extensive sort, is here 
not. only boldly marked, hut also in 
its best position. ” — [Letter to Pr. 
/riunton.] We need only add to 
this, that Mr. Linton has thrown an 
effect over the whole, congenial with 
the scene. It is just Mich weather 
as the landscape traveller delights 
in, when the clouds are thin, and a 
serene brightness pervades the face 
of nature. 

Wc would here willingly have re- 
lieved the at ten? ion of our readers, 
as we endeavoured to relieve our 
own, hy turning round to regale our 
eyes on some of that female beauty 
with which Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and a few others always treat us at 
the exhibitions of Somerset-House. 
Alas! Imre are none such. A pen- 
sive looking Lady, of whose name we 
are not informed, (No. 79>) from the 
pencil of Lady Bull, is the nearest 
approach, and a Sleeping Beauty, by 
IIaydon, (No. 219,) the solitary ex- 
ception. Being painted with exqui- 
site feeling, this latter is quite ot a 
redeeming character. 

(hi the same side hangs another 
portrait hy the same artist (No. 204), 
which looks like an old master a- 
moiig young masters, when com- 
pared with the other heads in the 
room. It is entitled, in the cata- 
logue, Portrait of a Gentleman , and 
is. that of a cloaked foreigner (as we 
should suppose), in a dark brownish 
red drapery, and with a peculiar ex- 
pression of countenance. , A very 
Tithuti&uue work in tone and co- 
lour. This, and the Steeping Lady 
below, shew us with what consum- 
mate skill, and in a style how difte* 
rent from that which is the fashion, 
Mr. Higdon can paint portraits .— 
By thejway, there U a sad blunder 
in pur f$#t, on the subject of por- 


traits— a misprint, proceeding, most 
likely, from bad peumanship. Lons- 
dale’s whole-length is therein term- 
ed that of Mr Justice Holroyd, in- 
stead of Mr. Justice Hulloek. Let 
us now step into the next room. 

Having a touch of mysticism, our 
eyes incontinently turned from the 
word ( Edipus , at the top of the 14th 
page of the catalogue, towards Mr. 

P. E. Stroehlinu’s picture (No. 
247), which is thus entitled : but, 
alas ! with how little satisfaction ! — 
(Edipus is feebly painted, and far 
— very far, from creating any senti- 
ment corresponding with the classic 
grandeur of that mystic legend, 
which so powerfully seized on the 
imaginations of the tragic poets of 
antiquity. The inefficient repre- 
sentative of this ancient hero stands, 
unconcernedly enough, at the foot 
of the rock, from the summit of 
which Sphinx is fabled to have pro- 
pounded her riddles : hut neither 
Sphinx nor (Edipus has a whit more 
o( dignity than, or quite so much as, 
that of the Siberian fox-dog, which 
seems to have no business whatever 
on the foreground, unless it be to 
shew that Mr. Stroehling could 
paint a fox-dog ; and certainly the 
dog is the best of the three figures 
of which this composition consists. 
— No bones of the unfortunate vic- 
tims, whom this chimerical monster 
is fabled to have destroyed, bestrew 
the ground to awe the presumptuous 
boldness of future expounders; nor 
aught else to excite either terror or 
pity. Nor is (Edipus observably 
lame in the feet, from which circum- 
stance he is known to have obtained 
his cognomen— for ifidipns literally 
means tumid-footed : but he is lame 
enough, Uod knows, from feeble 
drawing, about the knees. In short, 
the great tragic hero of antiquity is 
nothing more than a pretty opera- 
man, in a theatrical sort of Phrygian 
cap, notwithstanding that he was by 
birth a Theban t and he is obviously 
one who cpuld never have vanquish- 
ed Sphinx by his wits. If he has 
done her the least mischief, it has 
beeh with his sword ; and all eves 
may s*e%at she has lost one of her 
wings. 

■t At a short distance below, bangs 
Nq, 254, TA<? First Sight of Woman, 
by Charges Landseer, of which 
the subject is taken from the follow- 
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ing passage in tlie old edition of 
Bhrton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
-~- 41 We read, in the lives of the Fa- 
thers, a story of a childe that was 
brought up. in the wilderness, from 
his infancy, by an old hennitc : now 
come to man's estate, hee saw, by 
chance, two comelv women wander- 
ing in the woods : her asked the old 
man what creatures they were; hee 
told him Fayrits . After a while, 
talking obith\ the hermite demanded 
of him, which was the pleasantest 
sight hfe" ever saw in his life? Hee 
readily replied, the two fayries hee 
spied in the wilderness. So that 
without doubt there is some secret 
loadstone in a beautiful woman*” — 
According to another version of the 
story, the hermit is made to reply to 
the young man : “ Those creatures 
arc geese." 44 Geese !’* returned the 
youth, “ I should have thought, they 

had been swans at the least.” 

There is an amenity of tone in this 
very agreeable picture, which is in 
good harmony with itself and with 
the subject. The story lias been re- 
peated, we believe, by La Fontaine, 
with the above variation from Bur- 
ton, which wc deem an improve- 
ment. It is told in the picture with 
that simplicity which is generally 
received us a good earnest of the 
truth, and, in fact, is its fitting con- 
comitant. The hermit supports 
himself by a staff; and as the Inha- 
bitants of a forest, who have to pro- 
vide themselves with subsistence, 
must occasionally use such imple- 
ments, the youth very properly hears 
a javelin ; and they are attended by 
a bound. The principal figure is 
that of the young man, startled to a 
certain degree of animation by the 
sudden presence of the novel and 
interesting creatures whom he be- 
holds. You see at once, from the 
east of his limbs and the vigour of 
his whole frame, that the youth is 
forest-bred, and brave, modest, sus- 
ceptible, and energetic, as the Emi- 
lias of ftousjtfeau ; of which person- 
age he conveys as good an idea as 
we have ever yet seen in a picture. 
The girls, with their flowei!|bai&et, 
are sufficiently rustic, handsome, 
hlythe, and simple : and the expres- 
sion of the hermit’s countenance \$ 
much to the purpose. Although it 
exhibits latent caution, you see that 
his mind is thoroughly observant, 


[May, 

and actively and prudently engaged. 
He is a philosopher, witnessing an 
important experiment on human ma- 
ture; in winch he takes the deep 
interest of a trusty preceptor and a 
faithful friend. Nor in any of the 
figures, is the faintest shade observ- 
able of that theatrical overdoing, 
which in pictured representations is 
often so imposing on the vulgar. 
The draperies are well cast: the nu- 
dities, throughout the work, are 
drawn with a degree of academic 
proficiency which" might challenge 
competition with any picture in the 
collection ; the dog, too, is very ably 
painted ; and the scene is not more 
nor less than sufficiently wild for 
the dramatis personae. There is 
nothing like meretricious allurement 
in this whole performance. It is a 
picture that by no means insists 
upon being looked at: its merits are 
of a character too meek and modest. 
Yet the eye that is not insensible to 
the milder charms of art, and that is 
not glutted with picture gazing,will 
pause on it, perhaps with tjhe more 
pleasure, on this very account: and 
will discover that a certain purity of 
sound taste pervades the whole; 
with that just subordination of parts 
to each other and to the general' 
sentiment, which cannot hut mani- 
fest a degree of refinement of judg- 
ment on the part of the youthful 
painter, well meriting encourage- 
ment. — Concerning its defects : the 
bole of the beech-trcc is, perhaps, 
rather too large, and seemingly pon- 
derous, for the place where it is 
rooted; and the picture altogether 
would have admitted, and probably 
would have been benefited by, a 
little more enrichment* A df colour: 
hut it is better (as well as more un- 
usual} that a young candidate for 
historical honours should err on the 
side of temperance, than to he ad- 
dressing the eyes of the groundlings 
(for the groundlings have eyes as 
well as ears) with his profusion of 
bright blues atid fiery reds, such as 
are but too apt to be regarded as in- 
dispensable to the meridian, biaxe of 
a*public exhibition. 

By the side of the above, and over 
the chimney-piece,’ hangs Mr. Glo- 1 
vkr’s Hhiador J)u y near Tan-y-bwlck, 
North Wales, No. 248; ypre the 
eye traces with great, picture the 
meandering* ofawelch r^flthrough 
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a noble landscape of rock and wood, 
until, arrived near a wild fore- 
ground, where a shattered tree Is 
introduced with excellent effect, it 
gushes away in rather a grand cata- 
ract. This is a fine mountain scene, 
viewed under the influence of a 
partially clouded sky, with much of 
that delicate management of the air 
tints, which has mainly contributed 
to render Mr. plover’s landscapes 
so deservedly popular, and which, 
by expressing space in the most effi- 
cient manner, enables the eye to 
measure distances, and the imagina- 
tion to take wing and fly about the 
prospect. We have heard it ob- 
jected to the style of this artist, and 
by critics of no mean pretensions, 
that his pictures do not appear to 
he painted , but rather like ncedle- 
amf- worsted work. This is mere 
hypercriticism, and the apparent de- 
terioration {for it is no more than 
apparent) is in the invidious compari- 
son employed. Divested- of this, 
the simple meaning of the observa- 


tion is, that , his touches do not seem 
to be laid on in those shapes which 
fall in with the predilections of the 
critic, nor with a hair pencil. He 
never reflects that neither are those 
, from the cunning hand of Nature 
laid on with such an implement. 
Now there is a certain richness and 
depth of tone in the shadows of Miss 
-Linwood’s worsted-work, that is su- 
• perior to the greasy glare that often 
results from oil-painting, upless in 
the hands of its superior professors, 
and when placed in a particular 
light. We suspect, however, that 
the above observation originated in 
the envy of those whose colours <k> 
evidently appear to be laid on with 
the ancient and approved implements 
and by recipe : for had they origi- 
nated with a generous critic, wno 
views each work of art with the same 
spirit that its author painted *, he 
would have said the colours appear 
dropped by accident, rather than laid 
on by design, like the happy splasb- 
ings from the sponge of Apelles. 


A generous critic reads each work of wit, 

With the same spirit that itsauthor writ.”- -Rope. 


THE DRA«f& 

KING'S THEATRE. 

Madame de Begins, after a long a singer of celebrity for many years 
and tedious confinement, made her past. IJe has latterly been attached 
first appearance this month in Ros- to the Italian Opera at Lisbbn, and 
sini's sprightly and delightful opera arrived in London about a month 
bitffa,. II Turco in Italia. She was ago to perform his engagement at 
received with such enthusiastic ap- the King’s Theatre, where he ap- 
plause, that she was evidently con- peared for the first time in the abover 
fused at the commencement, and her opera, in fhe character of SelimJg 
voice considerably affected. She Turkish Prince. He was exceed? 
went through the character of Fio-> ingiy well received, and applauded 
rs7/# with all the comic, but genteel throughout. Place i, who once p§r- 
vivacity, that so much distinguished formed the. part of Prpfliocimo, the 
her at j^er first debut iht this part, poet, a character of some couse* 
We ; wbgf» fearful, at the beginning of ^uenc^in the opera, in So agreeable 
,the opera, that her vocal strength ra it$m is removed, and Signor 
. was a little diminished by her illness, Rosich#tfe put inf bis place. What 
but in the finales she shewed a power tta^audienc# thought of Signor Ro- 
that is not very usual with her. was pretty clear ; but the in- 

Th$ffeme of Remorioi is well # 'ferpkftftrfbrmers should value him 
known^themoderntmuaical annate** at ahwn rate*-* wherehe is tolerated, 
of Itaterwl that country he has been a the Others must be admired - * 
JOf. Map, 1824. 3 M 
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Mozait’s grand opera of Dan Gio- 
vanni has been selected, with sin- 
gular good taste, for M id luie ( ara- 
«1orPfc benefit. The house was ex- 
cessively crowded in e*er\ p n t The 
novelty of Hie perfoi inane e, the 
opera not having been npiesented 
foi some yea is, and the amiable cha- 
laeter of the mdiridu il who on this 
occasion solicited the public patron- 
age, united in piodtuing a full house. 
Madame ( aiadort sustained the in- 
teresting pait oi Zetltna with un- 
alhctcd simplicity. She looked the 
pi etty modest country gii 1 extremely 
well, and sing with consideiabfe 
taste andfeelini*. We weieh ippy to 
perceive that her voice, which was 
recently much impaired by a seveic 
cold, has recovered in a great de- 
vice its natuial sweetness and deli- 
i acy llei duo with Masettb* “ Gio- 
I'tntfii, che /ate all* amort,” and th it 
with Giovanni," Lari dawn la mano ” 
were encored. Tiny wcie both ex- 
cellently sung ; and’hci ur, “ Hath, 
halti , o be! Mantto was equally 
good. It was playful «*nd tcudei 
throughout. Signor Oaicia’s Gio- 
vanni was an efloit of very superior 
meiit. His pictuie of the thought- 
less dating libel tine was gay, with- 
out vulganty- impassioned without 


extravagant e. lie gave the lively 
aii "Fin ch * ban dal vino” with in- 
imitable taste and spiiit. It was 
full of mil tli and jollity; hut they 
weie the mirth and. jollity ot a gen- 
tleman. Donna Anna was supported 
in the finest style by Madame llonzi 
de Jlegnis. Ilei acting, when she 
discoveis the dead body of hei fa- 
tliei, w'as replete with feeling. The 
adj uiation of her lovei to levenge 
the murder of her parent, beginning 
“Or si chi I'onOre” was gtindly 
sung I)e Begins was .in effective 
Leporello. The song descnhtng the 
\anous misti esses oi Giovanni was 
given with greit point and aicliness. 
Porto was a livehei Muutto than we 
expected. We did not think that lie 
could have assumed half so rnutli 
gaiety. He also appealed as Don 
Pidio , and was \uy successful in 
the cemetery and binquet scenes. 
A Madame Biagiole made hei hist 
appeal ance on any stage, m the cha- 
racter of Donna 1A\ tin ; but as it 
was announced, in punted bills, that 
she had for some d ly s been labouring 
under indisposition, and a* she evi- 
dently appeared to he g reatly affected 
by hei situation, it would not he 
stiutly just to pionoume any 
opinion on hOjT poweis. 


jjRuin tijibr ruEATRE. 


Cieneial Ilmgovm’s <omic opeia 
ot The Loul of the Manor , almost 
entirely denuded of Jackson’s pleas- 
ing musu, was ieheaf.ud at this the- 
atre; for we cannot call that a pm- 
foi manor wheie nea i>y the whole of 
the dianiali'ipcisoiUL were <oniplete- 
I V at fault, ltiliochieing their own 
dialogue, and mailing that of their 
author Mi Hi aba ui was the V'j ne- 
mote of the f\emng, and in the 
Scottish hallail, “ Let us hash* to 
1ft Ivin Hrove,” and dhejll-uiitten 
song of “ He was film’d foi deeds 
of arms,” fiom C'heiry’s tipera of 
TheTtai tllas,* oimiiumfed an enrol r 
He was not so siuejesslul m the air 
of “ Love among tlje roses,” the 
simplicity of which was injured by 
the superabundance ot oriUHtifitt 
which he bestowed on }ts wr. 
Hoi n’* voje e is not lich eniragli to 
give due expulsion to the songs, 
“ My Anna’s urn,” and ttf When 
first this humbly loof f vMto*.’’ 
r /Miss Stephens, though ratffrr top 


demui e foi the li\ ely part of jlnnt tte , 
went through the* diaiac tei veiy 
pleasantly IV nicy’s Young Con- 
lutsl was the essence, notoffmohty, 
hut ot vulginty it possessed not 
a single teatuie of the eccentric 
man of ftsbiOft. Hailey's La JVippc 
was laughable; and Liston’s Moll 
Flagon inimitable. 

Snahspeaic’s play of Afeamu Jor 
Mtastti t w*s also revived at this 
house. Pond as we are ot Miakspeaie, 
vet we think this levival might well 
have hei u spaied, even if those who 
suppoi ted the modt pioininent cha- 
racters in the piece could lay clpini 
to greater talent than they really 
possess. All must admit trie lofty 
excellence of many detached pas- 
sages, and of some entiie scutes, in 
this drama ; hut ail must turn with » 
disgust from the circumstance oufe* 
ot which the action of the piece 
aiises. Afi. Alac ready’s Mg W 
a sensible perfoi mam e; idpvMt 
too prec iso p£thkps, hut on tttljt whole 
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entitled to praise. The character is give up, is one that has made 
one in which ari actor cannot hope peculiarly his own —it is a character, 
to add much to his fame. It is all* also, the interest of which is in- 
tranquillity: there is no passion, no creased, not diminished, by the ojfdi- 
agitation. He .who can deliver nary infirmities of age. * It is the 
measured sentences with good em--',!. precise part to which Mr. Alunden 
phasis, and walk the stage with ought to adhere, as Macklin did to 
grace and dignity, must succeed in Shylock , even when he abandoned 
it. The former quality Mr. Mac- every other; for, we believe, the 
ready displayed in a very eminent pathos, the deep paternal feeling 
degree- in the latter he was rather which lie displayed, and which he 
deficient, Mrs. Bunn appeared as continues to display in every scene, 
Isabella . It* was a correct perform- have done more for his fame thhh even 
ancc ; and, like all merely correct the exhibition of his comic powers, 
performances, went off rather hea- rich and unique as those powers 
vily: study and industry were in confessedly arc. His acting was ai* 
every scene the substitutes for genius. Natural and affecting as we ever 
Airs. Bunn seemed to repeat ivhat recollect it. No part of his •pur- 
she had learned — not to utter what formance could be pointed out as 
she felt. Alf. Terry played Lord affording any ground for the dctcr- 
Angdo, His comedy is very laugh- mi nation which was announced in 
able ; hut his tragedy is a still greater the bills, . He marked every passion 
provocative to merriment. Hepughf, and affection of Old Dornton in the 
surely, to he content with exciting strongest manner.* lie carried the 
our risibility in one walk of the feelings of the, audience with him 
drama., Mr. Liston's Lueiowds full throughout the"; evening; and the 
of humodr. He took special rare heartfelt plaudits' with which he was 
that none' of his double-entendres cheered, will, it is to be hoped, in- 
should remain in dubio. The “poor (luce him again to represent a chu- 
Dukc’s officer,” Master Elbow , was racier to which he does such perfect 
excellently supported byAlr. Knight, justice. Mr. Ellistou, though some- 
We have never seen him play a cha- what too much “ fallen into the sear, 
racier with greater effect.. An apo- the yellow leaf,” for the youthful 
logy was made for Air. Harlev, who spendthrift Harry Dornlon, sustained 
Wgs to have appeared in the character the part with an easy and pleasant 
of Pompey . It was, in his absence, vivad^ Air. Harley renders the 
played with considerable success character of Goldfinch even more 
(shortness of notice being taken outrt: than the author has drawn it. 
into the account) bv, we believe, a This is quite unnecessary : broad, 
Mr. Mprcer. The play was coldly however as Afr. Harley’s colouring 
received. ' r; the P ra * se °f being extremely 

We visited this thea$f$* in consc- laughable cannot be withheld from 
quence of the notification contained his performance. Mr. Knight, as 
in the bills, t&at Afr. Munden would Silky, delineated the meanness, 
appear as Old Dornton , in the come- fraud, ingratitude, and avarice of 
dy of The Hoad to Ruin , being “the the old ^Usurer, very abiv. Miss 8. 
last time of his ever performing that'**. Booth supported the half-senti- 
character.” ff this annunciation be mental, half -fifty denish character 
not a t|»eatridH trick, we most heart*- of Sophia, with much na'ivetc and 
ly regret it. The character which spirit. 
it is Sated Mr. Munden is about to />* 

‘ - COrBpT GARDEN TSEJTRSf * 

t ;The pirt of King‘s Henry the materially. But the 

^Fourth was revived at this theatre, principal rhbuect «fecury>afty was, 
«It has been got up in a Very splen- v Mr, U. Kemble as Palstaff, a part 
ydi(|«a^|er with respect toxacenery which he had never before sustained 1 
. and the dressiffgM4$wi th$ Lanffin hoards; ' The public 

' fWy chf^ct-er in liamt ;expeetatfoiv has never, within our.' 

o|>the period, for whmnsSey rlaitkr recollection, been much excited dM| 
<j*edit in theitf bills, assists the dra- the annOuncetncnt of fcny pgrfoMjp'' 
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aft Sir John Falstaff, With respect 
to this effort* we wul confess, at once, 
that we have seen some better and 
some wotta* It was impossible that 
a performer 'of Mr € Kemble’s ta- 
lents should not feel a high relish 
for the exquisite humour with which 
Shakspeare has so profusely sup- 
plied the comedian in this inimitable 
portrait; but, perhaps, the very 
admiration which a man of taste 
must feel , may have some tendency 
to depress him in his first essay. 
Whatever theeause roightbe, certain 
it is that Mr Kemble"s mirth had 
t he appearance of being forced and 
artificial. We thought, too, that, 
he laboured to give the character * 
more of the corporeal feebleness of 
age than seems to be consistent with 
extraordinary intellectual qualities. 
It is not improbable, however, that 
his future representations will ex- 
hibit more spirits as there was a 
great unevenness in the one of which 
we speak, and hie last scenes were 
by far more vigorous and effective 
than his commencing ones. He 
made some excellent hits in the 
course of the evening ; but his man- 
ner of expressing: the words, «* there's 
Percy for you,” to the Prince , was 
decidedly the most triumphant. Up- 
on the whole, it was an effort such 
as few could make, though we c an- 
not say that it is calculated to add 
much to such a reputation as Mr. 
Kemble had already acquired. Mr. 
Young’s j Hotspur is not one of his 
best undertakings, nor can we say 
that we approve much of the attempt 
to give the Northern accent in the 


comic parts, and omit it in those 
where the peculiarity might injure 
the effect of the fine poetical pas- 
sages. The partial effect was some- 
times good, nut the general incon- 
sistency was too pklpable. He suc- 
ceeded, however, as he always does, in 
exciting applause. Mr. Cooper, as 
the Prince of l Vales, succeeded much 
better in the serious and deelaniatoiv 
scenes than in the light ones. FaU 
staff might have easily found a more 
lively companion, though the jftW 
had every reason to be satisfied with 
the spirit and dignity of his lepen- 
tant son. Miss F. II. Ki lly, as Lady 
Percy , performed the only scene in 
which she appears with the most 
intere* ting simplicity, and was much 
applauded as tne conclusion. It is 
to be regretted that the managers of 
this theatre should persist in keeping 
this young lady iu the l>ack-gi ound ; 
or that, when they do bring her out, 
they should select her foi a perform- 
ance in which she has so little to 
do. If, lioweter, thcii object be to 
extinguish every energy and exer- 
cise of mental power, that can lead 
to excellence on the stage, they <<*r- 
tainly must be allowed the ciedit of 
having adopted the most ceitain 
and effectual means of accomplish- 
ing their end. Mrs. JDavcnport, as 
the Hostess , abounded with spirit 
and humour. The subordinate parts 
seem to have been utterly neglected. 
There was a good deal of applause 
on the announcement of the piece ; 
but we must confess, we entertain 
no very sanguine hopes of its suc- 
cess. i 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Considering how .very little the 
measures of the Coimnental Govern- 
ments are affected by public opinion, 
or by the science ana philosophy of 
the age, the foreign news of the 
month may be propottjmed of, at 
least*, an average importance. In 
FrapC#,- the chief measure of "the 
go|pn#*nt has been the wdmfcn 
of tbd , Interest upon the "Rentes, a 
measure which has been effected by 
stratagem and manoeuvre* To re- 
duce the interest of the public funds* 
before tho utmost possible wrench - 
meat has made in the ottiqnal 
c*pttfdi£uve, can scarcely b t dailed 


equitable ; but to effect that object 
by paying off the dissentients with a 
fresh issue, or neW creation oL go- 
vernment securities, is palpably dis- 
honest, and a breach of the spirit of 
the terms upon which the public 
creditor lent his money to tne go- 
vernment. % 

Spain .continues to suffqpr’all thfet 
evils which can arise fvA politic*? > 
tyranny and religious intolerance.** 
Ferdinand has at length 
decree of amnesty $ but 
tions are ftogftjuperous; fba$ft wo&lA *. 
be nugatoffPIpd useless, Wu wwjfe, 
the executive government under afiys 
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control that could compel an adlic- tecs. This division was surprised", 
icncc to its provisions and enact- and entirely defeattMl by the enemy, 
ments. But of what consequence and Sir Charles himself was wound- 
are decrees, proclamations, or laws ed and taken prisoner. This disas- 
of any sort, where the administra- trous news, though substantially 
tors . of government arc not amc- true, has yet to be confirmed in its 
nable to public opinion, or to a na- details. The next arrivals will, 
tional representation? Ferdinand most probably, acquaint us with the 
continues to refuse his acknowledge subsequent operations of the other 
ment of the constitutional loan, an divisions of tne English foice. 
act of such flagrant dishonesty, that, The United States of America have 

coupled with the general measures abolished, tin oughout the Onion, the 
of his government, and the unhappy law of arrest and imprisonment for 
state of his country, lias prevented debt. No news has been received* 
the capitalists of England or France of the military operations in Peru, 
contracting any pecuniary engage- whilst wc regret to state that, in 
ments with that monarch. Mexico, the spirit of faction seems 

On the 30th of April, a most un- to render hopeless the tranquillizing 
natural revolution against the King of that fine country. The partizan, 
of Portugal was attempted on the lturbide, has left England for Mexi- 
part of the King’s consort and sc- co, but whether in the interest of 
cond son, Don Miguel. The plan old Spain, or upon any factious and 
was, to assemble troops* in Lisoon, ambitious schemes of his own, it is 
to confine the King’s person, and to impossible to conjecture. In either 
imprison his obnoxious ministers, • case, it is to be hoped that bis career 
with all persons suspected of hold- will he short, 
ing liberal opinions. The plan sue- Hie Alien Bill has passed the 
reeded; but the King was released House of Loids, the division, upon 
from confinement by the protests the second reading, being 80 to 35. 
and exertions ot the foreign minis- The hHl for relieving Unitarians 
tors at Lisbon. What may be the ul- fiom the marriage ceremony of the 
lunate result of this revolution, it is established church was lost, by a 
impossible to devise, until more is division of 105 to 65. This bill was 
known as to the degiee of countc- supported hv Lord Liverpool, and 
nance which Don Miguel and Ins pertinaciously opposed by the Lord 
mother may have secretly received Chancellor, whilst the two Arch- 
from those membets of the congress bishop*, and seven Bishops, voted 
who are the most zealous in their for the measure. Lords Holland 
efforts to resist all improvements in and Lansdowne spoke forcibly in 
any of the continental governments, favour of the bill, and argued, with 
Baden, Hamburgh, and several Lord Liverpool, that its efiects would 
other states of licrmany, have passed merely be to place the Unitarians on 
decrees, giviug a thorough tolerance the footing on which they stood 
and an equality of civil rights, to prior to Lord Hardwicke’s marriage 
all sects of Christians, without any till of 1756* The proceedings of 
distinction whatever. 1 the Legislature, with respect to to- 

Our blockade of Algiers does not leration, whether right or wrong, 
appear to have produced any favour- are, at least, inconsistent, to a degree 
able jesult, ’frhilst^ on the western * of ridicule. Tlius, in England, the 
coast of Africa, the English settle* Unitarians are compelled to submit 
ments, have, unfortunately, been to tho* marriage ceremony of the es- 
forced into a war with the Aslian- tablished ej^rch, whilst in Ireland 
tees, the most powerful of all the they are fr&frdm any suehcomgul- 
neighbouring 'tribes of negroes. rionTjfcJie Lord Chancellor argues 
The accounts from Cape Coast.Cas- thfctpwh Compulsion is an essential 
tie repre&ttj^ that the English go- pari of estahjklbed religion, 
vernor, Sir Charles McCarthy, a# whilst he &&ftow^^es that it was 
, vii^l^fiinst the Ashantees in created only by an act of parliament, 
th*$k hopes, o him*el£ commanding^ ^nd sedately as the year 1756 ; last* 
rights division, whic& consisted^ v ly, whtttg the house refuses to re- 
ofbut ted or twelve and lieve theu oitarian* in England from 

about 4000 of our allies, the Fan* this compulsory ceremony, theftfre 
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ppssing the Newfoundland Judica- 
ture Bill, which extend* the exemp- 
tions to the Unitarian? of that island. 
Mr. Htuno brought forward a mo- 
tion for an inquiry into the state of 
the Uish church, which was lost, by 
a division of 152 to 79 ; but a mo- 
tion by Loid Alfhorpe, for an in- 
quiry into the general state of Ire- 
land, was no well received, that al- 
though the ministry resisted it only 
by an amendment restricting the 
inquiry to the distuibed districts, 
yet hfs Lordship’s motion was sup- 
ported by 136 members, the majority 
ior government being only 48. 

' The House of Commons succes- 
sively rejected motions for repealing 
the Assessed Taxes and leather Tax, 
and a bill for putting the Catholics 
of England upon a "parity of civil 
rights* with those of Ireland. 

The principal financial measuie of 
the month has been that of i educing 
the interest of Exchequer bills from 
2d. to lid., and ’file interest of the 
four per cents, to three and a half. 
The fours amounted to j£ 7>'MM),U0(), 
and of these the holdeis of between 
6 ami <£7,000.000 have refused to ac- 
cept the dimished late of inteiest, 
and their stock is to be paid off by 
an issue of Exchequer hills. We 
trust that government will, at least, 
reserve this 6 or <£7,000,000 of stoc k, 
instead of buying up that amount 
by the eoimnissioneis for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. 

in order to lelieve the extremely 
distressed state of the West Indian 
colonies, government has given its 
sanction to the establishment of a 
West Indian Company, with a capi- 
tal of £ 1,000,000, divided into 
40,000 shares of j£100caih. The 
principal design of this company is, 
to advance money to planters upon 


moitgage, at a lower iatd of inteiest 
than is exacted of them by indivi- 
duals — to exact a lowet talc of coin- 
mission upon consignments and sup- 
plies — and to sell the pioduce of 
mortgaged estates only when the 
prices in the colonial markets aio 
not depressed. If the sugar and 
coffee trade of the count! y weie 
thrown open gencrallj, theie could 
be no objection to this scheme, hut, 
considering that the duty upon East 
Indian sugar already gives a mono- 
poly to the West Indian planteis, 
this joint company will be able to 
foicc its own piices upon the consu- 
mer, and thus inflict a fuithei tax 
upon the people of England. The 
annual consumption of sugai in 
England amounts to 1 ,130,000 c w ts 
The amount exported annually is 
560,000 cwfc>. ; and upon this then* i> 
a bounty, or drawback, of £’ 1 0^,000 . 
This sum of <£’ 168 , 000 , and the ev- 
tiadutyof 5s. per ewt. upon East 
Indian sugai s, are a tax paid bv the 
people of England in support o'l the 
West Indian planters. The esta- 
blishment of any company that will 
have the effect of still furthci in- 
cteasing the pi ice of colonial pio- 
duce, cannot, tneiefore, he suppoi ted 
upon any principles of equity oi of 
sound policy. The people of Eng- 
land ought not to be further taxed 
to suppoi t the West Indian inteiest, 
moie espec ially as the dilfic ulties of 
the planters aiNc*, pmuipally, fiom 
two causes: first, their pet tinac ions 
adherence to a system of slsive la- 
bour; and secondly, their edntinu 
ing to produce a rtii les with which 
the markets of Europe are too much 
glutted to affotd a lemunet alius 
price, instead of changing their cul- 
tivation to articles for which then i» 
a greater demand. 

— - - w 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


W. Buchanan, Esq. has k forward- 
ness at press, Memoirs of Fainting, in 
two Vms. 8vo : containing a clinoncdp- 
gical history of the different doflelWns 
of p^tnres of importance which have 
been brought to Groat Britain since the 
French revolution; together with re- 
marks, historical and critical^ the 
art in gewdvdeslgned to rakiitt the 
amateur inrormiug a correct irate and 
iudtfnicnt in rre&rd to Daintimr. and to 


aid him in the knowledge of the genu- 
ine works of the great masters. 

Shortly will be published, in $ pocket . 
volume, with an elegant fa^Wpiecc^, 
Letters between Amelia in Loud on and 
b*r Mother in the Country, ffcqat the 
pen of the late William Comb4 
f the popular author of the Thittfe 
of Doctor Sypjax. T 

*1 h<* Aslrapcbs. — We understand^ 
that Mr. DuSuis. late his Britannic Ma-*, 
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jcsty’s Envoy and CojimU at Ashautce, 
is about to publish a Journal of his 
residence in that kingdom, which is 
expected to throw considerable light 
on the origin and causes of the present 
war. It will comprise also his notes 
and researches relative to the Gold 
Coast?, and the interior of Western 
Africa; chiefly collected from Arabic 
M.SS. ami information communicated 
by the Moslems of Guinea. 

Mr. J. H. Sprague has in the press 
an Appendix to the Pharmacopoeias; 
containing a Ciitical Examination of 
the London Pharmacopoeia of 1824 ; 
with an extensive Supplement of ap- 
proved Formula?, &e. To which is 
added a correct translation of the last 
edition of the London Pharmacopeia, 
with* explanatory notes. 

Mr. T. L. Busby’s first Number of the 
Costume of the City of London will 
shortly be published ; dedicated by 
perrnissou to his Majesty. The first 
Number will contain ti portrait of Sir 
William Curtis, Bavt. (father of the 
City) in the Lord Mayor's costume.— 
Si/e, imperial folio. 

In the press, a Key to the* Science of 
Botany, comprised in a familiar and 
pleasing conversation between a mother 
and her daughter. By Mrs. Selwyn. 
With plates, either plain or coloured. 

The Opinion of the Catholic Church, 
for the first three Centuries, oti the 
Necessity of believing that ^our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the True God. Trans- 
lated from the Latin of Bishop Bull. 
To which will be prefixed, a Biographi- 
cal Notice of Bishop Bull. Dedicated 


to Archdeacon Wrangham. By the 
Rev. T. Rankin. In demy v 8vo. price 
7s. 6d. or royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Le Petit Hertnitc; ou Tableau dcs 
Mceurs Parisiennes. ' Extracted from 
L’Hermite de la Chaus*$ d’Antin ; Le 
Frano-parleur ; L’Hermife de la Gul- 
; and L’llermite en Prison; with 
explanatory Notes, and an Essay on the 
Life and" Writings of M. Joqy. By 
L. T. Ventouillac, Editor of the Choix 
dcs Olas'siques Fran gala. Initwo vols. 
uniform with the French Classics, and 
with an authentic portrait of AT. Sony. 

In the press, An Excursion through * 
the United States of Canada, in the 
years 1822 and 1823. By air English 
Gentleman. In one vob Svo. 

Mr. Harris Nicolas has in the press 
a small volume for the use of Antiqua- 
ries, Historians, and the Legal Profes- 
sion, containing Tables shewing exact- 
ly the year of our Lord corresponding 
with the year of the reign of each 
monarc h ; an alphabetical and chro- 
nological Calendar of Saints’ Days and 
other Festivals, on Which ancient re- 
cords are dated ; Tables shewing on 
what day of the month and week each 
Moveable Festival, &c. occurred; au 
account of all Provincial Registries 
of Wills, with a list of the Parishes 
in each Diocese subject to peculiar 
Jurisdictions ; and a full description 
of the contents of all the Works pub- 
lished by the Commission for the Pre- 
servation of the Public Records; with 
other useful matter. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1823 
will be published early iu June. 


COMIVJERCIAL REPORT. 

London Market.^ May 21. 


Cotton.— The India dale of Colton 
this morning went off with some brisk- 
ness, nearly the whole sold. Bengals 
at an advance of Jtl a £d per lb. the Su- 
rats and Madras at the previous prices. 

fiy public sale this forenoon— 970 
bags Egyptian Cotton 9 Jd a lOJd, nearly 
all withdrawn— 25 bales Bourbon do. 
withdrawn— und «il baRsi Egyptian Cot- 
ton lOd a lOjd— 142 Smyrna do. 7Jd a 
8d — Also 70lmles DemerarftCotton 12[d, 
and 12id— CarriacoU do. lid.— 2 bags 
a serons Jamaica do. 8d. 

Sugar. —The supply °f* Sugar at 
inarifcsMhis jgeek has been more con- 
s1d4j$i&!e some tf me past, but 

chiefly, of 'the inferior browns, which 
ape so pr <*&ed upon the market, that a 
farther rejuqtion of Is. p*if cwt. must 
be quoted dry brown Jamah^ being 
sol44t 53») jthe good and Inj^plLlities, 


60s. and upwards, are on the coutrary 
rather higher ; they arc still very scarce. 

Thfe wholesalegrocers have been con 
sidcrable purchasers of Refined goods 
during the present week; very little 
alteration in the currency can, however, 
be stated ; Lumps and Loaves 78s. a 
80s. are. scarce, and generally the sup- 
ply of Refined at market is very limited, 
—Molasses 25s. a 26s. fid. 

The quantity of Havannah and Bra- 
zil Sugar broilgbt forward at public, 
hale h aahgen considerable.— Havannahi 
2>56 clp| a sm&llporftott sold— white,, 
good SPi 30*1 582 chest** 

—Rio, white, Io*^gW&9s. a 34s.— 
%ellow and brovf^SOs. fid/a 29 *.— Per- 
nains low to middling 27a; a 80s. 

. By public sale thlsfbrenooh,57 chests 
fop Sugat%b^dlnary to good white 31s. 
a 85f ; good HAvantmh 39* * 
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Lint of Patents, 


Coffee.— T he public* sales brought 
forward this week have been very ex- 
tensive, an advance of 2s. per cwt, was 
obtained on the coloury and fine quali- 
ties ; but at yesterday’s sale the request 
appeared to give way, and although no 
reduction in the prices could be slated, 
yet the market was heavy, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the quantity 
brought forward was taken iu. 

Tallow.— The demand for Tallow 
continues limited, new yellow candle 
Tallow is more firm to-day at .'34s. fid. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands — 
The Rum market continues without 
variation as to prices; the holders arc, 
however, more firm. — Brandies are 
higher, free on board to arrive 2s. Od. 
—in Geneva there is no alteration. 

Fruit.— By public sale this fore- 
noon, 54 butts Currants, sound sold V)8s. 
a 100s. 

Corn Exchange, Mag 24, 
Corn.— The supply of Wheat and 
and Flour in the course of last week 
was only moderate; the quality of 
which was, iu general, s cry middling: 


[May, 

and such not being in request, re- 
mained over for this day’s market, 
when the fioe samples were taken off 
at quite as high prices. 

The quantity of fresh up this morn- 
ing was very small; the prime qualities 
readily supported the terms of thL day 
se’nnight: in some few instances a 
trifle more was made for superfine. 

Flour is unaltered in value; the sale 
is entirely confined to the fine fresh 
sorts. 

Although the Ports are opcu for bar- 
ley imported previous to May, 1822, 
at the duty of 8s. fid. per quarter, wo 
canuot observe any depression in it.? 
value; the few prime samples of barley 
that appeared to-day, reached the terms 
of last week. 

VVe have had a tolerably good supply 
of Oats, notwithstanding which, there 
has been a brisk sale; an advance of Is. 
to 2s. per quarter may be quoted from 
last Monday. 

Beans and Pease .cm.un neatly th* 
same ; if any thing, the fo» rncr t oir.muo > 
rather better tci ms. 


LIST OF 

To Jean Henry Petelpierre. of Chab 
ton-street, Somers’ Town, in the parish 
of St. Pancras, Middlesex, engineer, 
for his engine or machine for making 
the following articles from one piece of 
leather without any seam or sewing 
whatever; that is to say, all k ; nds of 
shoes and slippers, gloves, caps anu 
hats, carfoudi boxes, scabbards and 
sheaths for swords, bayonets and 
knives — Dated 20th March 1824. — 2 
months allowed to enrol specification. 

To James Rogers, of Marlborough, 
Wilts, Surveyor, for his method, or an 
improved instrument' or instruments for 
determining or ascertaining the cubic 
contents' of standing timber.— 20lh 
March.— 6 months. 

To John Lingford, of Nottingham, 
lace machine manufacturer, for certain 
improvements upon machines or machi- 
nery now in use for the purpose of 
making that kind of lace commonly 
known or distinguished by the name or 
names of bobbin-net or Buckingham- 
shire lace net.— 2 fit bM arch.— 6 months. 

To John Hyathcaat, of Tiverton, De- 
toushire, lace manufacturer, for bis im- 
provements in , certain parts of the 
machinery used in Spinning cotton, 
Wool or silk,— 20ih March.— 6 months. 

To HfCry Berry, of Abchurch-lanc, 
London, merchant, for certain improve- 
ments on ^ machine or apparatus for 


■ATEXTS. 

more readily producing light.— 20th 
March. — fi months. 

To Jean Jacques Stainmare, of Bel- 
mont distillery, Wandsworth -road, 
Yauxhall, in the parish of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, Surry, distiller, who, in con- 
sequence of communications made to 
him by certain foreigners residing 
abroad, and discoveries by himself, is 
in possession of an invention of im- 
proven^pnts in the process of and ap- 
paratus for distilling.— 2 Oth March.— 6 
mouths. 

To Charles Derueny, of Paris, but 
now residing iu Fen ch urch - street, 
London, merchant, who, in coftsequence 
of a communication made to him by a 
certain foreigner residing abroad, with 
whom he is connected, is in the posses- 
sion of an invention of an apparatus 
containing withiti itself the means of 
producing gas from oil and other olea- 
ginous substances, of burning such gas 
for the purpose of. affording light, and 
of replacing the gas consumed.— 22d 
March.— fi months. 

To Joseph Spencer, of Belpcr, Derby- 
shire, nail-manufacturer^ for 
improvements in the wtantructfaiirGf 
furnaces or forges for the f^pporatiph 
of iron or steel, and for the procesa^^ 
manufacturing of nails attd 5# her *r* 
tides frmn the said tnatcrials.^-*74k 
A pri !.— #tnonths. J 
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LIST OP BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From SATURDAY, APRIL 34, 1834, to TUESDAY, MAY 18, 1834, 

INCLUSIVE 

Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings* are at the Oourt of Commissioners^ Rasinghall-streei, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. - 
C. Bavley, of East Dean, Sussex, farmer. T. Kelson, of Combe-Down Somersetshire, 

* t s« • **' ■ * * ' fanner. * ** 


,T. Hasehlen, of drubb-stieet, horse-dealer. 

J. Holb^onlc, of Derby, grocer. 

K, Rob}, of Radnor street. City-road, tailor. 




J. Unnson, of Liverpool , sbip-cbandf$r; 
It. Williamson, of Ipswich, merchant.' 


Bath, W. Copenhagen-house, Islington, victual- 
ler. (Whit, ton. Great Bedford-row. 

Barker, J. Butler’s-allcy, Little MoortfcbU, 
silk-manufacturer. ( Ilowmun, Union-court, 
Broad-$tre< *■ 

Bentley, J. 8n*ed9, stuff-merchant. (Battye* 
Chancery lane. 

Butt, W. P. Wimbomc-Minater, Dorset, grocer. 
(Swain, Stephens, Maples, and Co. Frede- 
rick's place. Old Jewiy. 

Betts, J. T. Teiupli*-|'-.rc, Blackfriars-roud, 
iPctifying-distiller. ( Rush luiry, Carthusiau- 
r, Clurterhou&»*- 6 qvare. 

Brown, 1. Chelmaisli, Shropshire, farmer. 
(Williams and White, Old-buildings, Lin 
euln's-inn. 

Bowes, J. Battersea, carpenter. (Brooking, 
Lombard-street. 

Bochsa.N. C Bryaustone-strret, Portman-sq., 
musical-composer. (Mayhew, Chancery-lane. 

Barnett, C. Barlow-mews, Brutou-strcel, near 
Bond-street, hotae-dealer. (Reynolds, IJar- 
martliOTj-htieot. Fitzroy-square. 

Broady, W.Old Jewry, woollen-warehouseman. 
(Fisher, Buckler shut y. 

Clark, W. II. and R. Clement, High Jlolhorn, 
Rnen-drapers. (Green and Ashuist, Sam. 
bro^k-court, Basinghall-atrect. 

Ciopke, H. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ner. (Norris, John-strcet. Rcdford-row. 

Crltchley, M. CrooklamlR, Westmorland, coal- 
dealer. (Wheeler, LiocoInVhm-fields. 

Corfield, C.,W. Norwich, carrier. (Taylor, 
FeatherstmMi-imildingF, Holborn. 

Clerk, T. $.Rentl»h Town, bookseller, (Htecl 
and NicoLQueeu-stieet, Oheapside. 

Cooke,, T. Banbury, Oxfordshire* .soealman 
(Tim*, Banbury. 

Crole, D.Old Broad-street, stock-broker. (Tom- 
linson, Benuell, and Cooper, Cop thaib court, 
Throgittotton-street. 

Corbett, B.O.Frlday-stTeet,.nien-draper. (Par- ' 
ken. New tfiawell-court, /■ . 

DflvU, W, Lewisham, Kent, corn-deium. (Fle- 
ming, Ofd Jewry. 

Dawe, J. llellingtown-mllls, Devonshire , miller. 
(Church, Great Jamea-atrtet, Bedford-row. 

Douthwaite, C. P«neras-Uuje, wJne-imu'clnuit. 
(Snthbton, Old Jewry^V *- 

Durham; !. Now-cutJvftUibeth-fuar»b, oilman. 

(Leigh, Charlotte VOa,Maft«Mt-bouse 
Brnm? # H. Jerusalem Catfe^house, mef 
chant <8hfflt»Roy,and Bhifet, Brvad-rti out- 
building*. 

B«rh^8* Deyooport^Devonahire, grocer. (Sole, 

VSSSS, w 0 "*-. 

le-todper. 


BANKRUPTS. 



Fisher, F. Austln-frlars, merchant. (Bolton, 
Austin- Liars. 

Fluhhrmi, E. Wakettcld, victualler. (Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple. 

Foster, J. Thing, Hertfordshire, victualler. 
(Grover and Smith, Hem cl Hempstead. 

F euther stonh augh , M.G. Bishop Wearmouth, 
Durham, merchant. (Blakiston, Symond’a- 
inn. 

Groves, S. Sheffield. Yorkshire, gaw-inanufac- 
lun r. (Battye, Chancer y-lauA 

Grunelsonj C. Lower Cumi»;»g.$treet, Pen ton- 
villo, merchant. (Paterson ami Peilc, Old 
Broad-street. 

Gilbert, J. A Georgo-IanO. Botolpb-lane, mer- 

chant. (Rush, Crown-court, Tbreudneedle-st. 

Graham, M. Union-street, Binhopsgate-btrect 
gUs4.«ica]er. (Lfi^h, Charlotte-row, Man' 
Sion-house. 

Harris, T. Egg Dockland, Devon, butcher. 
(North and Smart, Temple. 

Holgatc G. and r. Holgate, Burnley, Lanca- 
shire. (Milne and Parry, Temple.* 

Hudson, J. Liverpool, timber-merchant. (Slade 
and Jones, John-sheet, Bedford-row. 

Haselden, J.ttf ub-stieet, horse-dealer. (Isaacs, 
Bun -street, St. Alary-axe. 

Holbrook, J . Derby, grocer. (Adlington, Gre- 
gory, and Faulkner, Bed ford- row. 

jticyden, SV Liverpool, cop eh -maker. (Hunt, 
Sturey- street, Strain!. 

Jackson, W. High Holborn, victualler. (Brown' 
ing, Ilatton-couit, Throadnecdte-street, 

Jackman, W. Hors forth, Yorkshire, corn-miller 
(Slade and Jones, John-ttreet, Bedford- row. 

Johnson, W. Worksop, Nottinghamshire, coal 
dealer. (Hall and Brownley, New' Boswell 
court. 

Jppsim, J. Congleton, Cheshire, splrlt-mer 
chant. ( Clarke, Richard*, and Medaalf.Coan 
cerv-lane. 

Kerbey, 0. T. Finch-lanc, Cornhill, stock-bro 
ker. (Taylor, Klng*?trect,Cheapside. 

Kennedy, ft. Brightlwlmaton, Sussex, oarpeu 
tev. (Faithful, Birchln-lano. , ■> *' . , 

Kt'aftt, J. East Looe. Cornwall, money-iptf 
yener. (North and smart, Temple 

Lee, J.amip. Sanders, Cobb's-yard, Middlesex 
strait, Whitechapel, rag-raerchante. (Isaacs 
M<Mse$W*treqt, Gopdmau’s-fields. 

Lanaley/w Andover* Hampshire, caipcn&i 
and Biaikenrldge, Bartlett Abu® 


itiouet. 
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Dividends* 


[May, 


Palling, W. New-road, Kenninfton-lane, Voux- 
hall, merchant. (Steel and Nlcol, Queen, 
street, Cheapside. 

Proctor, J . Wardour-etreet, Oxford-street, ^De- 
merchant. (Macdougall, Lincoln’s-wn New- 
tquare, , , 

Ramsden, JR. Wandsworth, coach .proprietor. 

Kemln&n. 

grc*n» coal-merchant (Pownall, Staple-inn , 

Rees, B. Haverfordwest, linen-draper. (Jenldns 
and Abbott, New-inn. 

Roseow H Pendleton, Lancashire, brewer. 
(Clark* Richards, and Medcall, Chancery, 
lane. 

Rhodes, X Heywood, Lancashire, house-car- 
penter. (Wheeler, Lincoln's-inn fields. 

Rutt, N Celaman>strect,paper.hangcr. (Greg, 
son and Pennereau, Angel-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street, ' 

Shackles, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, linen-draper. 
Ellis, Son, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chancci y« 
ane. 

Sandiien, W., Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 
tailfii?,, (Tanner, Fore-stieet, Fwsbur\-sq. 

Sai gent'G.'F. Mailhoiough-place, (. i eat Pcter- 
stieet, patent leather dresser. (Hartley, New 
Bridge-street, Black f ultra. 

Smith, P. Petticoat- lane, «pn it merchant, (Fox 
and Pildeau^Austin tnar«. 

Sloggett, J, Jun , Bath, hosier. (King and 
Lukin, Gray’s mu-square. 

Smith, A Beech street, timber merchant (Ro- 
binson and Hine.Charterhoube.squiu*. 

Sawtell, T. Somerton, Snmersi tshire, inn- 
keeper (Adlington, Gregory, and Fnulknei , 
Bedfoid-row 

Sintenis, W P. Lvngbourne-c hambers, mer 
chant (Birch and Gat th, Martin’s lane, Can- 
non-street. 


Sudbury, W. Reading, coach-maker. (Hamil- 
ton and Twining, Berw>ek-stieet,8olu>. 

Scholefield, R. M. Bradfoid, Yoikshire, mfcnu- 
factuier. (Fisher and Sudlow, Thavieu-lnn. 

Tomkmson, S Buralem, Staffordshire , eartbeh - 
ware-manufacturer. (Adlmgton, Gregoiy, 
and Faulkner, Bedford-row 

TdwnsUend, R. and 8. Nottingham, cutlers. 
<Briggs and Mould, Lincoln’s iun-flelds 

Tweed, J. Darby-street, Rosemary-lane, cabi- 
net-maker. (Isaacs, Bury-st St. Mary-axe. 

Twaddle, W. C, Hertford, drapei. (Sharp, 
Essex-courf, Temple 

Wclsby, W. Manchester, innholder. (Appleby 
and Sergeant, Gray’s-inn-aqnare. 

Wreaks, J. Sheffield, saw manutactuier. (Til- 
son and Preston, Coleman sticet. 

Wild, J. Hurslem, Staffoidshne, victualler. 
(Bourdillon and Hewitt, Bi cad st Clu-afside. 

Wise S. and C. Brenchley, Maidstone, papei- 
makers. (Ashaideston and Munay,Londou- 
street, Fenchurrh-*tieet. 

Whiting, T Oxford, merter (Miller, Ely-piace, 
Holborp 

Wall, J. Brentford-Butts, broker, (Blake, 
Great Surrey-street, Blackiii.its.ioad 

Whitehouse, J. jun , and W N Wbitehonse, 
Wolverhampton, btattoidshlie,faUoia,(W iu»- 
b urn and C ollett, Chancci % lane 

Wood, H. and J and J.Wwod, Chmdos street, 
Covent-gaiden. (Beveiley Gaidcn-tourl, 
Temple 

Wilson, T. Little Queen sheet, Lincoln’s inn- 
ticlds, undertaker (Wlntton, Great Jaines- 
stieet, Bediord-row 

York, A. Birmingham, hakei, (Bourdillon and 
Hewitt, Bread-*. treet, Cheipxidc. 

YateB, J. C.Rosematy-lane, <hiuam*in. (Os- 
bald ton audMuiray, Luudon-xtieet, Fen- 
church-stieet. 


Avery, J Barnstaple, shopkeeper, May 27 

Ayton, W. Macclesheld, Chchliire, cotton-ap in- 
ner, June 14 

.B&tterbee, P. F Noiton Suffolk, hiandy mer- 

* chant. May 1# 

Beaumont, J. Hunter-street, Brunswick square, 
May 25. 

Bradbury, G. Hadley, Shropshire, maltster. 
May 25. 

Bridgman, E. L. Fish-strcet-hill, undertake!. 
May 29. 

Bligh, W C. Bath, grocer, June 8. 

Brennand, T. Bread-street, Cheapside, ware- 
housemen, May 29 

Bradley, W. Louth, Lincolnshire, linen diaper, 
June 17. 

Crowther, W. Charks-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, May 1 

Clark, R. Newport, Isle of Wight, brewer, 
May 15 

Cunmnfham, J. Birmingham, linen-draper, 

Cuming, A. Clainet, Worcestershire, draper, 
May 22 

Chadwick, J. Helborn-hiu.watch-makcr, May 25. 

Capon, J. B, Bishops Hull,, Somersetshire, 
woolstapler, J une 4. 

Coleman, R Liverpool, baker. May 26. 
Colston^ D. £. Islington-road, upholsterer, 

and O. Canterbury, wine-merchants, 
Welmrte#, Liverpool, mer- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Fifmin.J Bulmer, Essex, farmei, May 21. , 

Farrell, J. Prospect-plate, Ncwington-cause- 
wav. May 8, 

Greethani, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler Mav24. 

Gompertr, A Gieat Wincheuter-Btieet, mer- 
chant, Mav 22 

Grant, J Coleman-e-treet, merchant, May 29 

Gieeu, J and J Warunnstei, Wilts, gnu cm. 
May 31 

Git\,T. March, Cambridgeshi i e, brewer, J une 3. 

Garrs, W. Grassmgtou, YoilAhire, gioier, 
J une 7- „ 1 

Goulden J. Goulden’s-place, Hackney-road, car- 
penter, l»fay 42. 

Glover, D. Gutter-lane, London, merchant, 
June 12. 

Hatfield, H. Abingdon-row, Gosweli-street- 
road, May 1 

Hop wood, J. Chancery-lane, lull -broker, Mavl. 

Horn, H. Cherry garden-street, Rotherhitbe, 
merchant, May 29. 

Honey borne, J Moor-lane, Staffordshire, coal- 
dealer, June 1. 

Hawkins, J* U. Star-corner, Bermondsey, car- 
penter, May 25. 

Humphreys, S. Chartdtte-Btrcet, Portland- place, 


merchant* May 26. 
lamiltoo, W. New ( 
May 29. 


Hamilton, W. New City Chambers, merchant, 


Hicks* H. and S* W. Woodward* Bankiide* 
Southwark. June 5. 

Hoftatideiv L A. Winchester-street, diamond' 
merchant, June 5. /,’v 

wsnsps 

facturepre, June 17, * 


Evans, B. A yreeman's-court, Corphl 
Emery. J. Roftmlend'Street, Clerken 

Eastw^adf^^feds, draper, June 2. 


Joseph, M , Litmhol. woollen-draper, June 4. 
Ktast, W. SL IBwy* CowjwaB, Mum-tome** 
AfsV Its ^ * s 

Leigh, G. IVlneham, Cheshire, compute*, 
May 19. fc „ 

Lyncy, J. juii.* Limehouse* wil-ropker, Jane 12. 
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Littlewood, J. Rochdale, Lancashire, stationer, 
May 22. 

Levitt, Q. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 
June 12. 

Mackie, J. Watling-street, merchant, Mav 20. 

McNair, A. Abchuvch-lane, merchant, May 22. 

tMincbin, T. Vcrulam buildings, Gray’s-inn, 
dealer, May 20. 

Nightingale, T. Watling-street, warehouse- 
man, June 12. 

01dfipld,J.fidgPware-road,roachm&ker,May25. 

Parry, T. R. Seaton, and J. Armitage, Man- 
chester, May 17 . 

Potts, T. juu. 8un:lerland-near-the-Sea,May 17. 

Plaw, H. R. Riches-court, Lime-street, mer- 
chant, May 4. 

Parker, J . G. and J L. ami T. Roberts, Birehin- 
lane, Mav 22 

Poet, G. and J. Gutter lane, Cheap«ide,May25. 

Piercy, J. and R. Saunders, Birmingham, edge- 
tool-makers. Mav 28. 

Pile, M. jun., Sid mouth, Devon, cabinet-maker, 
June 1. 

Phillips, T. A. Ardwick, Lancashire, brewer, 
May 26. 

Pinkerton, T. Nuneaton, Warwickshire, mer- 
chant, May 25. ■ 

Patrick, J. Mury-le-bone-street, Piccadilly, li- 
nen-draper, June 12. 

Rooke, J. Bishopsgate-sireet without, woollen- 
draper, May 18. 

Robertson, G. VV tipping, ship-chandler, May 18. 

Rivolta, A, Brook-street, Holborn, May 22. 

Roach, R. S.Bishop’s-Waltham, Hants, tanner, 
May 24. 

Robsoii, J. H. Suuderland-near-thc-Sea, Dur- 
ham, mercer, June 24. 

Smith, J. W. and T. Townley, Manchester, cot- 
ton-spinners, Mav 19. 

Street, J.F. and W. Bucklcrshury, Btationers, 
May 11. 

S pitta, C. L. F. and G. Moiling, and II. A. 
S pitta, Lawrence Pountney-lanc, May 4. 


Stevens, D. G. Harlow, Essex, linen-draper, 
May 18. 

Slaughter, T. Seal, Kent, tanner, May 22. 

gharpim, R Davies-st., Berkeley-s-o. May 22. 

Saunders, J. Duke-street, St. James's, surgeon , 
May 22. 

Stanifbrth, W. Little Ehatclieap, wine-mer- 
chant, June 5. 

Sanders, J. M. Ipswich, Suffolk, ironmonger. 
June 9. 

Sayers, J. Little Yarmouth, Suffolk, wine- 
merchant, June 25. 

Thiesert, A. H. Bernard-st., Russell-sq., May 15. 

Townsend, E. Maiden lane, Uyvent-garden, 
May 8. .. ’ 

Thiirhon, J. March. Cambridgeshire, June 3. 

WhelHor, T. Exeter, spirit-merchant, JMay 17- 

Walker, B. West Smithheld, tailor, April 27. 

Wilson, R. and F. Oxlord-streot, liueu-drapers, 
May 22. 

Wade, D. P. Hadleigh, Suffolk, tanner. May 22. 

Weeks, J. Exeter, currier, May 22. 

Wilkins, C. Tower-stieet, oilman, May 22. 

Warren, P. Warminster, meal man, May 26. 

Walley, T. Liverpool, merchant. May 26. 

Williams, L. Nicholas-lanc, Lombard-street, 
merchant, May 29. 

Webster, J. Tower-street, merchant, May 22. 

Williams, L, Fenehuich-st., merchant, May 29. 

Whitaker, W. Wakefield, and J. Whitaker, 
Lee-grccn, Yorkshire, June 10. 

Wetton, J. W. James, aud T. Payne, jun.‘ Wood- 
street, ribbonniianufucturrrs, June 12. 

Wathen.C.Salter'shall-court, merchant, June 5. 

Willington, J. and E. Birmingham, cabiuet- 
case-makers, J une 8. 

Wliite, M. Finshury-sqiiare, Middlesex, nier- 

% chant, June 12. 

Wortley, V. Henry-street, Hampstead -road, 
Middlesex, June 12. 

Wall, J. Jlioad-court, Long-acie, Middlesex, 
tailor, June 12. * 


BIRTHS. 

May 2.— Mrs. T. Deacon, of Skinner-street, of 
a daughter. 

8. Mrs. Brown, of the Old Bailey, of a son. 

10. In Judd-st.rcn,the lady of A. Deliver, sur- 
geon, of a son. 

14. The lady of the Rev. R. II. Millington, of a 
son and heir. 

16. At Upper Clapton, the lady of L, C. Miles, 
jun. esu . of a daughter. 

18. In Higbbury-place, Mrs. J. Morgan, of 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 1. Mr. J. Pembertan, of Worcester, to 
Mary Johnston, daughter nf Mr. J. Johnston, 
of Pudding-lane, Lower Thames-street. 

— At Aldgate church, by the Rev. D. Hatt, 
W. H. Pilcher, of New Broad-street, to Miss 
Duff, of Ameriea-square. 

3. At fit, Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
Major-General Smith, to Amelia, widow of 
the late J. Leopard, eaq. 

0, At St. Paueras new Church, 

Anhui DaV^H.N., to Elisabeth, daughter 
of G. Malcliam, esq. 

11. At Sts Margaret’s Church, Westminster, by 
the Rev. T. F. Lutteral, the Rev A. f Lot- 
teral, Rector of East ^o^itlock stead, of So- 
mersetshire, to Jane, thr daughter of Win. 
Leader, esq., of Putney-bill, Surrey. 


14. At Tenderden, Kent, by the Rev. T. Wood , 
T. U. Hammond, e«q. of Grixton, Surrey, 
surgeon, to Alaria, daughter of tho late j. 
Neve, of Tenderden. 

19. Mr. T. Churchyard? of S pi tal- square, to 
Alisa Gell,of Nottingham. 

20 Al r.F. Gar ford, of Poplar, to Anne, daughter 
of G. Pringle, esq., of Stoke Newington. 


DEATHS. 

May l. —Margaret, wife of C. Adams, esq. of 
Spencer Lodge, \Vaiids\vorth-conm>on,daugh- 
ter of Sir L, Maclean, M.D., of Sudburv, 
Suffolk. 

2. Mrs. West, aged 80, wife of the late Mr 
West, King-street, Deptford. 

4. At his bouse in Judd-street, J. Shaw, for- 
merly of Bath, aged 74, universally regretted 
by a rarge circle of friends. 

7. Mr.T. Jordan, of Whitechapel, druggist. 

9. Hannah Marla, \vife of J. G. Simcox, esq., 
of Harborne-House, negr Birmingham. 

14. After ah Fluf " * 

k ’- son of J. Wei 

- ,]8thJHnssarflj 


two damp. Max, the 
^ -esq., lateGfptaln in fhe 
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sieutenam-folonel in the 
ICC Weski Hackney, Mr 

drt.Sharp, widow of 



DAILY PRICES OP STOCKS from the 26th April to 25th May, 1824. 



quantity of Rain fallen In the month of April wa« 1 iiu*li and 35. lOOtha. 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


From the change which 1ms taken place in the printing department 
of the European Magazine, some delay and inconvenience has occurred, 
which has led to the omission of several article*, which the Editor in- 
tended to insert; among these are “ Ali,’’ 44 My Birth Day,** "The 
Pleasures of Perplexity; or, Delights of Author* hip, ,f ;< A Vision,” on 
44 Results and Consequences;” whieli will all appear In our next, as also 
our intended Essay on the Genius and Writings of Lord Byron. 

Any communication from the author of 4 Young Authors,’ will find 
a ready reception in the European Magazine. 
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Silt JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

James Mackintosh was bom at Sir James Mackintosh received the 
Alldowrie in Inverness-shire, on the first rudiments of his education at the 

24th of October, 1765. His father, school of Fortrose, in Ross-shire, and 

John Mackintosh, Esq. of Kellacbie, passed through the usual course of 

m that county, during the first years academical study, at King’s College, 
of a long military life, served in the Aberdeen, where the Rev. Robt. Hall, 

same regiment in the German war, a person equally distinguished by ge- 

with Major Mercer, since well known nius and virtue, was his most intimate 

as the author of a* small volume of' els- companion. He afterwards spent three 

gant poetry, and to his memory the years at the University of Edinburgh, 

following testimony was borne by that where he took the degree, of doctor of 

gentleman, in a letter to Lord Glen- medicine, at a time when the living 

bervie, in 1804, sixteen years after the examples of Smith and Robertson, as 

death of his friend and fellow soldier : well as of Clark and Cullen, taught 

— “ We lived together for two years youth to aspire to eminence iu science 

in the same tent, without an unkind and literature} when the bold specu* 

word or look. John Mackintosh was lationy of Browne diffused curiosity , 

one of the liveliest, most good humour- andthe spirit of independence, though 

ed, gallant lads,. Lever knew.” with some sacrifice of docility and in- 

The clan of the Mackintoshes ap- dustry ; and when the persuasive and 

pears to have been a considerable tribe philosophical eloquence of Stewart was 

in Inverness-shire* about the end of employed in inspiring that love of 

the thirteenth century. A younger knowledge and virtue, which he has 

- ion of their chief, in the last years of kindled in more minds than perhaps 

the fifteenth century, acquired, Kella- any other public teacher of his age 

ehie, an estate pf more extent than ana nation, 

value* which was possessed by his His voluntary studies were more 
descendants until ! 891. One of them, ' directed towards literature, morals, 
Angus Mackintosh, achief of no small politics, and speculative philosophy 
note in provincial tradition, is men- than to the medical profession, which 
tinned in the very carious accounfof he never practiced* or to the physical 
v t&e Earls of Sutherland, lately publish- sciences with it, which, at 

id, as the leaderof bis clan during -the #o period of he very diligently 

'feign of Queen Mary. Auother of •' ‘ * 

. them, Donald Mackintosh of Afldow- , X In ' \m visited the continent; ; 
rie, wa» appointed one of the Comrais- f, and in published an answer 

akraets or&uppiy (tie. land tax) for to-M^ Burke’s ** Refiectioi?s,” whicU\ 
the first Parliament'! )fit^>duced him immediately to tfe ' 

' which assembled after the Restorations of Mr, Fp$, and, in a . 
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Sir James Mackintosh. 


few years, to that of Mr. Burke, whose* 
opinions he had attempted to contro- 
vert, but for whom he never ceased 
to entertain that admiration and re- 
verence which were among the ear- 
liest feelings of his youth. 

In 1790 he indulged his first incli- 
nation, by applying himself to the 
Study of the Law of England, and 
was called to the Bar in 1795. 

In 1799, lie published a Discourse 
on the Study of the u Law of Nairn e 
and Nations j'* introductory to a 
course of lectures on that subject, do- 
Jivered in that and the following year, 
in Lincoln’s Inn hail. This DiNcourse 
had the somewhat singular fortune of 
having been approved before publica- 
tion, by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. 

In 1803 appeared his speech in de- 
fence of Mr. Peltier, for a libel on 
Buonaparte. In the same year he 
was appointed Recorder of Bombay, 
where he remained till November, 
1811, when he was compelled to re- 
turn to England by a sever? illness, 
not yet removed ; which lias both re- 
tarded the composition of a History 
of Great Britain, in which he is en- 
gaged, and prevented his frequent at- 
tendance and active exertions in the 
House of Commons, in which assem- 
bly he took his seat in July 1813, for 
the county of Nairn, in Scotland. 

By his first marriage, with Miss 
Stuart of Edinburgh, lie* has three 
daughters; of whom the eldest is 
married to Mr. Rich, Resident for the 
East India Company at the court of 
the Pacha of Bagdad ; the second, to 
Mr. Erskine, of Bombay; and the 
third, to Sir William Wiseman, Barf, 
captain in the royal navy. By his 
present lady, the daughter of the late 
J. B. Alleu, Esq. of Greasily, iu the 
county of Pembroke, he lias two 
daughters and one son. 

These brief particulars of the life of 
the distinguished patriot whose por- 
trait embellishes our present number, 
we have collected from a selection of 
biographical notices and prints, pub- 


lished by Cadell and Davis in 1814^ 
Our limits will only permit us to add 
to these particulars, that he was 
elected Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow, in 1822, by a great ma- 
jority, after a contest, in which Sir 
Walter Scott was his opponent; and" 
was re-elected in 1S23. 

In 1823 he took a prominent part 
in promoting the extension of all the 
benefits and privileges of the British 
Constitution to the free inhabitants of 
New South Wales. Uf his political 
and parliamentary career, however, we 
can say so little in the space which hap- 
pens to be allotted to us, that we pre- 
fer being totally silent on the subject, 
at the piesent moment. In our next 
number, we propose entering fully into 
the subject ; not that we can make the 
political course which he has pursued, 
nor the great and important objects 
which lie sought to accomplish bcttei 
known than they are already, but 
that we think it due to him to enter 
into a philosophical examination oi 
the talent and genius which he brought 
to the subject. Of the integrity of 
his principles — of their unbending, 
uncompromising, undeviating charac- 
ter w'C need say nothing — they are 
equally known and equally appre- 
ciated by the learned and the un- 
learned ; but these are moral qualities', 
which have no necessary connection 
with genius or intellect. The most 
ignorant man in society may be as 
moral and religious as the most en- 
lightened ; and "had Sir Janu s Mack- 
intosh never rose, above the narrow 
grasp of vulgar apprehension, he 
might, so far as regards all the moral 
and social affections, be the same mail 
that he is at presen t. W e si tali, there- 
fore, in our ensuing number, repoit 
the most impoitaut of the public . 
measures 111 which he engaged the la- 
luiit which he exciciscd in their at- 
tainment, and the philosophy of the 
principles liy which he supported 
1 hem. 
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On the Genius and Writings of Homer , 

ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF HOMER. 


* De hoc multi multn, omnis nliquirf, nemo sAti*.” 


We have already treated of, and at- ceive a > cason for her appearance: but 
tempted to point out the distinctive if, {a perfect stranger,) she Knocks at 
character of Homer's genius ; we %hall our door, enleis our aparJmenf, and sets 
now conclude by treat ing of the judg ir r.-i If down without formality or la- 
ment which he has exercised in the Production, let u$ lihe her person ever 
construction and plan of his Iliad, so much, we cannot h -lp, in spite of 
Before we do so, it is necessary to di - our politeness, being dKpL^cd at so 

tinguish genius from judgment, foi unexpected and unmeaning an inlm- 

they are frequently confounded by our sdon. It is so in poetiy — a sentiment 

ablest writers and most profound ,ma- ni iy be, not only ju*t, but i.-eautiful in 

taphysicians. The author of a laic it -elf, but if it have no relat ou to the 

essay on genius has actually written a subject nutter, ‘we treat it as an m« 

laborious essay on judgment; for what butler. Genius then consists in fel j e 

he terms genius h judgment in I he discovery of ideas, judgment in exara- 
strictest sense of the expression. (£e- rdng tiiur application 10 ear subject, 
nius and judgment, it is true, run »uto gon.ui h tn*dn&* without judgment, 
each other like lightand shade, and in mj Igmen? hil tas und abortive without 
many cases i t is. d ifflcnl 1 1 o say who* her $0 n ms . 

genius or judgment preduinitute. Hut though judgment is exercised in 

Judgment is exercised in cohsttuct- d*' vising the plot of a poem, the sub* 

ing the plot of a poem, gtnitu consist* li'vest description of poems requ rs* no 

in its execution ; hut the author of the plot whatever, Homer’s l bad, Vir- 

work just mentioned tells us theve.y gil’s Eneid, Lucan’s Phirsalia, and 

contrary. Genius consists in the dis- every epic poem founded in history, 

covery and expression of ideas that. The subject itself regulates and deter- 

warm us to rapnire and enthusiasm, or mines the plot: the poet describe* 

make us acquainted with things of things as they happen and in the order 

which we were already ignorant, r l*hc in which they take place. He may 

former is a poetic, the latter a philoso- not, it is true, begin at the beginning, 
phic genius. Judgment is totally dif- for the beginning is frequently of tod 

lerent from either- of these, and fujis, in trivial importance 16 be otherwise no- 

fact, no alliance whatever with the tieed than as something related to that 
latter. Perhaps we can make judg- part of the, action, or what critics call 
meat more clearly understood by de- the** main action,’* "'which alone the 
scribing than by defining it. We shall poet is desrfovis ofeelebrating* , What 
therefore call ilthe Mentor. of Poetry, led to the main action is, of minor im- . 
When the poet discovers those ideas port; and frequently, or rather gene 
that captivate and enchant, it is the rally has nothing in it that can either 
office Of judgment to enquire whether ’ interest or entice. What, is there in- . 
they be in perfect harmony with each teresting in the early histories of Greece 
other; for images, sentiments and as- or Rome, but what they derive from . 
sac rations that are pleasing in them- their subsequent grandeur. The epic 
selves, become disgusting when i‘m* poet then commences hk poem where 
properly connected* The disgust th^ interest commences, ends it where 

is created not by the things them- the interest ends, and<relates not only 

selves, but by the mann^ or ira*. . V jvhat- precede* thKp&ied, but what- 
pr«prje^r,flf jiSftPK them, fqt hy way of 

■•hfieSS'- ifi 1 - things which am .fi^h^^^whgly no mot 

inl&emsdveV be associated' without Ifto a* they 

any suflfictot mason^ without ouj be--V^ftappen,.',or. as, 'supposed td 

mg %bh tp perceive'why they are as- ‘ topetb *hd wIm** pftfe. , 

soSatedv^;ii^d.%ats at so unna- cedes' the period at- whlch he p6th* ; 
hwal iCbeautifol female meii^ hebr^tsit i$the same tosm^^ 

IlleMHitjUir i^tlk^baU room, Aj^Ms-*n,^<f6cder; ‘‘ 

the tKeatm^ and ^feerever we cun per-, ' of, tiihe .. 
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poet then his no plot tp devise, where 
historic events become the subject ot 
his muse, and yet the critics of ancient 
and modem times Lave perplexed and 
confounded each other m labouring to 
discover wh if was the plot or argument 
of Honor's Iliad. Mr. Penn has Ltely 
Written a laborious disseitation on this 
subject, m winch he examines the 
clashing opinions of the ancients and 
the modi rn% rejects bo<h, and substi- 
tutes m their stead a theory of his own. 
Byt Mr. Penn might as well have writ- 
ten a di sertation on* the pnmary ar- 
gument ot Hume’s History of' Eng- 
land. Hume had only one object m 
view, to relate events as they occurred, 
and make such reflections upon them 
as their nature and character either 
suggested or required. He differed 
from Homer only m bf ginning at the 
beginning and ending at the end— 
whereas Homer threw away both be- 
ginning and end, because neither was 
of sufficient mtei est, because neither 
could excite that patriotic enthimtsm, 
that sacred flame, which the hcioism of 
hts countrymen, and of then no less 
heroic opponents awaki nedm his own 
breast, and which he wished to excite 
in the breasts of other*. “ We may 
in a few word',” says fculzer, m his 
* Illustrations of the Theory and Prin- 
ciples of Taste,* 44 describe the fable 
of the Iliad. During the siege of Troy 
a violent dissension arose between 
Agamemnon and Achilles, which oc- 
casioned the latter to separate himself 
from the army and retire to his tent. 
Bv this the besiegers were so weaken- 
ea, that it appeared as if they would be 
obi ged to raise the siege. They m 
vain sought by supplications to alter 
his resolution, but* a particular acci- 
dent brought him back and again set 
bis warlike genius on fire. This oc- 
casioned the death of Hector, by which 
the conquest of the place was facilitat- 
ed, as this hero was the strongest bul- 
wark of the Trojans.*' Ihis, avoid- 
ing to Sulzer, was the fable of the Iliad ; 
but it wasaUo what the critics call the 
argument of it, for what is the argu- 
ment of a poem but the subject of it. 
The critics, however, will have it, that 
Homer, in writing the lhad, intended 
to celebrate some particular circum- 
stance, different from the general sub- 
ject. Accordingly tehy 'maintain, or, 
i at least* the greater part of them main- 

"•See Saiser/p, i$. 


tarn, that Homer intended only to ce- 
1 *brate the cotftequence* arising from 
the wrath of Achilles, occasioned by 
his dispute with Agamemnon; but 
theseconsequehcel end with the seven- 
teenth book ; for Achilles takes, part 
with the Creeks in the eighteenth, m 
consequence oi ihe death of Patrocle*. 
The events which take place m «he 
severf last books did not, consequently, 
arise from the wrath oi Achilles, more 
than from th*t of any othtr oi the 
Grecian chiefs. The simple fact is, 
that Homer wished to celebrate what- 
ever occurred of importance from the 
dispute between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon to the death of Hector, because 
Uus was the only interesting part of 
that famous siege. It is true Homer 
does not exactly describe at the open 
ing all he intended to do, for it he 
had, there would be no room for all 
the dissertations that have been written 
on the primary argument of thq Iliad, 
but he did so, simply because he n* ver 
thought of any fixed plot. Instead ot 
governing circumstances, and adapting 
them to his own views, he intended to 
fce governed altogether by hts subject. 
He never thought of beginning, middle 
and end, or of any of the celebrated 
epic rules laid down by the Stagynte. 
He wrote as he did, because nature 
instinctively guided him into the pio- 
per way; ana Aristotle pet cel v ing it 
was the proper way, deduced from it 
the rules by which future epic poets 
ought to be guided. If Homer then 
talks at the beginning only of AchiPes* 
wrath, it is only because it was tins 
wrath th it led to t\\e important events 
which he celebrates m the Iliad. He 
first describes the circumstance that 
was vppirmost (if we may so expms 
ourselves) in his mind, and then re- 
lates in the ir proper order, the events 
icsulting from this circumstance. If 
then it be asked, what is the pnmary 
atgument of the Iliad ? or, i m other 
words, what is it Homer had in view 
m writing it? we reply, *a relation of 
alt the events that resulted from the 
contest between Achilles and AgJ* 

( TOemnon to the death of Hector* To 
*‘ahy person who views the subject 
simply, and seeks not, with the critics, 
to find meaning ! m Homer which he 
never meant, ana designs which He 

ne . ver 


that the c#eb»«$n pflbwj «hA>« 

the contests tfetweetf'the'rfvB; 



On the Genius and 

and the valoi and pioweis which they 
displaytd m tlie field, were all Homer 
had in vn w, And we should ask the cri- 
tics, u e should ask Mr. Penn, what no- 
bler subject could he propose to bim- 
eelf ^ What more calculated toroustall 
the siumberiag energies of the bard, 
the warrior, aud the patriot, than the 
wars of his countrymen with the 
Trojans? But it will be *aid that 
Homer did not t irry down his relation 
to the destruction of Troy , and that 
therefoiehe leitpaif of the Trojan war 
unsung, Wa admit it; but we have 
already observed that Homer omitted 
both beginning and end, because 
nephei was ot sufficient importance to 
become the lofty theme of theepir 
muse After the death of Hector, the 
fate of Troy was decided. Wuh him 
all her wairiors dwindled into insig- 
nificance, the soul that animate*, tin 
boldness that inspired, the headlong 
impetuosity that urgta her forward to 
victory or tienth, had mingled with the 
thin shades oi the visionary world, 
and left her fallen, spiritless and for 
saken. What then had Homer to sing 
after the death of Ilcctor worthy of hn 
muse? What could support him m 
the bold and adventuious flight which 
he had taktn, oi enal le him to waft 
his sublime comst along those “azure 
deeps oi air/ thiough which he hid 
hitherto “sailed with supreme domin- 
ion?’ The moment Homo laid 
Hector m the grave, fee dosed his Iliad. 
He saw that the interest vus at an end, 
that thcie was nothing left to inspire 
either lnm or his luideis, nothing to 
excite that rapture and enthusiasm, 
which the presence of Hector is of 
itself calculated to impute, Homer 
perceived instinctively, without con- 
sulting tbe niteaof art, that wheh the 
interest *a brought to its highest pitch, 
pXl that fellows is lost in the blaze and 
splendour of vyhatwent before, and 
accordingly he wisely closed bis sub- 
ject the moment the interest ceased. 

Aristotle tell us, that the mam sub- 
ject or fable which Homer content 
plated, which & a* other words, “ the 
primary argonaut” of the lhad, is 
simple or smgty. He does not, how- 
every tell what this “ mam subject” 
was, decking it so plain and obvious, 
that ho person could mistake it* In 
saying; that the aetata was ample, m 
Mkfa he merely xnpant that the mam 
action was ml cwftat between the 
<fttefaai)4^jt$& fa the progress 
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of this main action, it is true many 
engagements took place, but they 
weie all ‘‘Ubseivicnt to the mam ac- 
tion, that is, they all aimed at that final 
conquest which each party contemplat- 
ed over the other. Aristotle is there* 
fore right m saving that the mam 
action was wmple or single. 

We perfectly agree with the greater 
part oi wh t Mr. Pena says m his 
observations on all the critics, who 
have treated on the primary argument 
of the Iliad. 

“ It is i^reed, he says, “ by all 
these emit , that the primary argu- 
ment constitutes the rule by wh ch the 
poem oi the Iliad must be trud, and 
by which 1 * was tr»*dby Aristotle, but 
m stdting what they conceive that 
punidry irgurotnt to be, they im- 
mtdutely betiay great uncertiinty, 
and are divided among themselves 
some assuming the Anger of 
At h files, aud some his prayer , moor- 
panted in the Prayer of Thetis . 
Ihese lie the only subjects which 
the lr judgments have been able to take 
bold!), .is » c nstitutingthe pumaiy ar- 
b ument Hit c onst quence of either 

of llnse ass miptions, was, however, 
(bvious and inevitable, those who 
turned the Anyei of Achilles^iomd 
tint argument fill them at the Open- 
mg of the eighteenth book, leaving 
t n tjuss of the poem of xu irly tevtn 
lucks. those who assumed the 
P/ayerof Theta lound that aigu* 
ment fail them aitei the t w enty-second 
book, leaving thus an exc< s of two 
books. All immediately haatei ed to 
draw tins pu cipitate -and illogical con- 
clusion , that the poem thtreiore ex- 
ceeds the measure of its trut and 
proper primary argument in those 
drift iert piopoitions, and they pro 
ceedtd to ueducef his further corollary, 
that Aristotle had there fine not 
sufficient sagacity to discern that 
excess. 

“But has Aristotle any where sig- 
nified that he regarded either the 
Anger of Achilles, or the Ptqyer qf 
Thetis, 4 the primary argument on 
^the lhad? or that by which he mea- 
sured the poemtv|jb Jias no where 
- said, or implied afty jmh thing. As 
therefore neither of these subjects 
form an argument possessing the 
pfopettw which he hsenbed to the 
mam argumenfaud actKmof thelUad, 
the only inference thdLreason ought 
to have or which *1*$!#- 
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tiw&t'Ay draw from those premia* is 
simply "this; that Aristotle did not 
consider either of those subjects, as 
cfwtsitnting its primary argument." 

* With alt this we perfectly a£ree, 
except in the assertion that Aristotle 
tried the poem of the Iliad, by the 
primary* argument. Pet naps we do 
-cot know what Mr. Pepn means by 
fried; but we should suppose it to be 
the rule by which Aristotle investigat 
ed the merits bf the Ilaid. If this be 
what Mr. Penn means, we intirely dis- 
agree with him, for Aristotle was not 
so weak as to suppose that the merits 
of the Iliad depended on its primary 
argument. The fact is, that Homer 
can claim no merit whatever from the 
primary argument, for the subject 
pointed out this argument of itself. 
His object was to describe the most 
interesting portion of the Troian War, 
and here the subject of itself guided 
{lim in the path which he was to per- 
sue. It may be said, that he did not 
confine himself to the relation of what 
exactly happened, but embellished a 
by the creatures of his own genius, os 
in die introduction of celestial agency ; 
but it should be recollected, that 
Homer believed in this agency ; that 
this agency was handed down to hmi 
by tradition, and that he merely re- 
ported in poetic numbers, abd poetic 
imagery, the traditions, of hi* ances- 
tors. An Irish poetdescribingd^int 
Patrick baptizing Otti&n, tells us that 
during the can flu ny, the Saint's sin# 
which was painted with iron, fell front 
kt* hand, and' pierced the foot of the 
heathen convert,* wh& heljtVing this. 
, to be part of the cere&ony* endtned.it 
without a murmur, ^or lather took no 
notice' of it, though it cost him a great 
portion of his life's blood. The saint 
after peiccmr.g ifopttcident, expieu- 
ed surprize at i nduraiicc, 

ftodonbehig mf)rinWd ««£ tlie cause, 
told him that 1 Hiptf&iih had baptised 
him. Kow this & evidently a fiction, 


aud really exerei^I m the accomplish- 
ment of the destruction of Troy. 
Homer's merit axe/poet, must not 
therefor be ascribed t$> bis invention, 
of the . plot, or/ pxftakiy argument of 
the Iliad*, but to his delineation of 
character, boldness at, imagery,* hap- 
piness of description,, glowing, energy 
cf expression, in a word from doing . 
justice, to a subject which was already 
formed and fashioned to his hands ; but 
this is not Homer’s peculiar case; it 
is the case of ait the great poets that 
ever were, or ever will be. Their me* 

• nt entirely consists in the execution, 
Opt the plot ox outline of their; poem. 
^Nothing is easier than to invent tables, 
which are, properly speaking, only 
plots ; it can be done by almost every 
old nurse and gossipping midwife. We 
k vow u poet of very great^jerit, who 
is extamely slow m the idvewtion of 
h/3 plot*, but extremely happy in his 
execution after he hus oW* fixed upon 
them ; while his w'ife can inveut plots 
and fables, with as much facility as if 
they were ready made at her hands, 
but beyond thi« she cannot proceed. 
The most interesting story, in her 
manner of descr ibing it,^ould be life- 
less and abortive. - In fact she could iu» 
v exit more pi ots and fables in a day , than 
he could write in a year, and than she 
herself could write* m fifty years, to 
do them any justice; so far then as 
regards the judgment which Homer 
has exercised iu inventing the plot of 
Iliad, we think it next to noihipg; 
and we' must look to the execution 
alone, in training those qualities of 
poetic excellence, in Which he has 
excelled aft mankind. , • 

. If then Mr. V&m m saying: that 
Aristotfe " tried* the Iliad,, hy ^ks 
primary argument, means tbeiherits 
Of the Iliad; we certainly canjjof agree 
with him, for/ besides the arguments 
just adduced, Aristotle^ dote not even 
give a hint o( what the primaxy ar, 
gument with regard to thq 


but it is not tbo ticripn of the poet : two primar^ arguments: which he epea- 
ho ,received ti*e report from tradition, " mines and rejects, we entirely concur 
\vjpnd described accordingly. The ^ in bis. judgment;. Beyond this how* 
r inedi 'df the .detwibtiwi could ucf%ey# we cajfrhot jiu * 

- th erefore conaM^tlo. to atfcpt i u - 

: Ok fable, but? m,1M Mfepmw Muck he n\ 

description. Uvxtmyte ./ $sm£ We would, hv'our y ov?Uj< 

bad wx 'Uteri*- m inventing $», jlot, /adopt the absurd , v&w c* 

ctocgato#.**s invented nt^hs«idi, ’ original dea^n^^to’''''^ 

-the ^odsipto action, 1 enter imothe hr 

■ to «**" 
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instead of attempting to conceal* he Iliad was what Mr. Fein* supposes it 

seeks to make his meaning as cleat as to be Homer, instead of proposing at 

the sun at noon-day. . He justly con- lj»e beginning the subject of his muse, 

sidered, or, if he did not, he w*s lias most religiously concealed it, and 

guided insfinctivgly By the feeling proposed quite a different subject, for 

which such a consideration would no other possible reason than that of 

create, that hidden beauties, and con- leading us astray, and priming us 

cealed meanings,. have neither beauty from seeing what was the real subject 

nor meaning whatever, * To whom are of his song. In fact, the primary ar- 

those fancied beauties, — those beauties < gument of the Iliad, according to Mr. 

over which certain writers wish to Penniisas replete with absurdity as 

throw a light veil of obscurity, the belief of the Soulhcotonians, and 

beautiful ? To whom, in a word, is, * could only be framed by a hunterafter 

concealed beauty, beautiful? To hone hidden meanings, who imagines that 

certainly, for such beauty can , have great writers always say one thing, 

no existence; as beauty depends as and mean another. The primary and 

much on the percipient as on the object governing argument of the Iliad* he 

to which the term beautiful is applied, says, “ co- extensive with its extent. 

It is the same with concealed mean- running through all its length, and 

ings, of which some writers are so •' reaching to its extreme termination, is 

extremely studious. What is conceal- the sure and irresistible power of the 

ed can have no meaning, except to him divine will ovtr the most resolute and 

who conceals it. Nor even to him, determined will of man; exemplified 

properly speaking, has it any mean- in the death and burial of Hector, by 

ing; it merely suggests the meaning the instrumentality of Achilles, as the 

which he intended to attach to it, for immediate preliminary to the destruc- 

if the expression did really convey this tion of Troy/ From what we have 

intended meaning, it would convey already observed, it would be idle to 

it to all readers as well as to him. add another word in proof. of the ab- 

Homer belonged not to this class of surdity of such a primary argument as 
writers; he placed perspicuity among this ever entering into the mind of 
the highest virtues of composition. Homer. 

Now if the primary argument of the 
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Thkak is some twaddling writer the ditch since he was born, or^ at 

connected with Blackwood's Maga- least, since he first began to exercise 

aine, who, instead of confining him- an Opinion of things.— He has been 

self to his trade, and turning up his always.a dunce, and if he. possess any 

goggling eyes in mockery of devotion, merit, it is that of drawing others into 

-writes /reviews,! and affects to.be a the same snare with hinitoEf. .That 

Critic. Thia, sainred critic has the one dunce should guide another Js, 

1 happy art of turning every writer into however* nothing wonderful, for, , as 

#khcufowhbqi he happens to dislike, the Latin poet- justly observes, “ fibres 

and of exalting dunces to the skies, cum paribus facile congregant tor,” 

provided they bft^.chips of the same a dunce will s&ener be guided by the 

block” with llimsili that is, provided opinions of hts brother dunce than by , 

they be as great dunees/und as hypo* tnoso^of the first writers in Europe, 

critically religious as he is. Imfeed, if ;|nd therefore th£ proverb i* verified, 
we estimate the orthodoxy of the tenets that .«* one fool -ihAk^iuaiiy.’V .The 

'heldby $$jeUgi0u* profession, "My tool m doubt not, 

yrhichhe is $ spiritual; gu^w, -c ,-ljae. and it 

- orthodoxy bf Jus fenot them 

jects tbatdonot bejoog to Scop* foit we know the folly 

Wctirjbwe . an to > ^ ^cf jucguing witlstfo^l. ' - We^emforc ' 

fam he hk toa bHnd gukfo ofa ^c^ * f - as worthy; of 
loek, ana *wheath^ bUndleari the ;V notice' but as &mrnmt$M b-hwga- ' 
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Canada Rock, he commences by ob 
serving that, 

u lb one of D*IsnieU’« entetUmlM 
volumes, an aeooudtj* given of a Frefieo 
comedy, tbe Wane oi wbcli is laid In 
a madhouse — pH the person* oi the drama 
—lovers and ladies— lathers und children 
— physicians arid tenants, are insane; 
and the interest of the piece ar ses ftom 
the goal vulh which each pursues bis 
rftpectiie Interests— legardle** $ tbe 
ejects of in* conduct on (he forttifeto or 
opmoins of any of the otbus, beetbse 
of their madhess be forms a perfect!} just 
estimate, though incapable o 1 peroemng 
the exhibition, or acknowledging the ex- 
istence ol disease in bis own mind* The 
story is skilful]} told— *ome incidents are 
so managed as to excite much ( mghtei ; 
and tbe play, considered us a work of art, 
deserted thcAucccss with which it was 
rewaided. Yet an Englishman may be 
•IKrwed to express bis joy, that in ohr 
literature, fantastic as it ocatafonnlly is, 
there is no such work , and in bonout to 
human nature, it should perb ips be also a 
subject of congratulation, that tbe writer 
who could thus dehberulely sport with 


effect; that there are t many wads* 
in the tJngUsty btaguite which do 
not deserve ttye *U^$Twifh which 
they aie /awarded, £pd^the greater 
portion of which f atof tether re- 
sided ?whh sneezes, deserve 
to be so rewaidedf Why* then# 
does he “ thank God that there is no 
such work in the English language 

* when he is obliged to confess that 
theie are in that boasted language, or 
that language of which he affect* to 
boast, some thousands perhaps some 
iralhOn a of works, far below it in cha- 
racter, we mean intellectual charac- 
ter $ but if he mean to thank his God 
that we have no work of so impious a 
character, we could lefer him to some 
hundreds, at least, which not only the 

• world, but he himself, must acknow- 

ledge infinitely more impious.— But 
why do we say more — there is no im- 
piety whatever m the woik he men- 
tions. f 

But to what do these stupid obser- 
vations lead. Indeed it would be 


the most grievous calamity to which man 
is subject, was himself a lunatic 
H When WfAfead of Captain Rock’s Me- 
fhoiYs, anOrnnembered the scenes of 
blood whfcn for three years hau deso- 
lated tbe fairest provinces of Ireland - 
While, with fear and trembling, we at 
Ibis hour think of the insincerity of our 
fetatfs there, the first feeling ertited Vy 
the bodfc was sorrow that any one fould 
he found id Jest with such a subject 


offered by a native of Scotland or Eng- 
land— that the Author of IhU weak and 
vety wicked book is an Irishman Again, 
thank God that the writer who feta given 
sueh offence and fopr, who ruraftfes the 
distresses of the peasantry, while he justi- 


fle^ their crimes, and does what he can 
'to per^Huate their ha Roman 

ikm *raader Jfc&erve that this 
brother of the ImSM fratejrmty, 
after acknowledging tt|at theory 
t* sjtilfully told, that «6mn mdraents 
** managed a»-fo excite much 
mgffter# and^tt Ifitf [day, u const- 
4etw*& a wow of art, mewed the 

doi» fife. wily believe ifeat there are' 


hard to divine if the subsequent part 
of the ai tide wcit not belorc us. But 
it is before us, and therefore wc can 
inform our reach rs. Mooie has lately 
written afwoik called 44 The Memoirs 
of Captain Rock/’ and the present 
critic has reviewed thi« work, and, 
the present precious critic has related 
this mad account, to prove, we sup- 
pose, that Moore was a madman, or to 
prove something at feast, of which 
we acknowledge our^ehfes jgnoiant, 
for we really Cannot see whqp relation 
it has to Captain Rock# e&cdpt its be- 
ing the introduction to ft review of it. 
But let us cotne to what we cat* more 
clearly understand, ^(te crate tfm 
expresses his sorrow that one 
be found to jest with snob 
tbsk is# with the misfortune* et„wK 
drish. How hy jwritMly^tw th$fctj 
hypocritical cntifc is to the pspor Wp 
fortunate Irish, jfr& we beg feayeto *> 
tell this « foa? fiffiprep's ufoWRg*’ 
that he Would^f not# tw* 

met tf& Ifish to heawr Jbfadft X te% 
itwf have endured# end we beg leave 
iyeB WI that Moore Ms p»» 
mfi tbk mwfortw; mk 
iml mmm says so,ihe HqVm ref?# 
* Me** or truth is not re 
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ttot «t Ins pqpr countryraon. The 
cnt c— it is a pollution ojf the term to 
call him by |p name— .thanks God, 
that the iitsult was not offered by an 
Englishman or a Scotching#— -that is, 
he thanks God that it wa* offered by 
an Irishman. Now, we ask this mean, 
petty, blotted, narrow minded. Stu- 
pid, unfeeling critic, why he thinks 
God that an Irishman should do an 
evil ad? Is note- an Irishman the 
creature of that (Creator, to whom 
he traces the ortem of his existence > 
—And are not all nations eoua’ly 
dear to that God whom he thanks for 
creating Irishmen worse than either 
on English or Scotch man? But 
whether is this critic kn Englishman 
or a Scotchman? We suspect thfc 
latter; for we bdieve Englishmen^ 
general prefer Paddy, with all his 
faults, to Andrew— .with all Ins cun- 
ning. As a Scotchman, however, it 
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was natural that h ft should flatter 
those by whom he lives : but away 
sugh prostitution of talent, “ Qai 
pffyfintum vutgus ei Owo." 

Of tlm most despicable and stupid 
critic we shall make only onp ob- 
servation more. He thauks God that 
the writer, who has given this offence, 
who has turned the peas nfry into 
ridicule, and encouraged them m 
crime* is a Roman Catholic. Now, 
we tell this cttic that he is either 
a liar, or loo stupid to understand the 
work on winch h* comments. We 
say that, instead of ridiculing the dis- 
tresses of the peasantry, he lifUeul&i 
those who came the distress, that is, 
such hypocritical knaves as put others 
in bonds, and then affect to sympa- 
thise m their distress. — The critic on 
whom we are commenting knows 
whom we mean. 
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But (well-a-dn) ) who loves the mmes now ? 

Oi belpes the cl j mber up the sacred hyll? 

None leane to them, but strive to disalow 
All heavenly dewes the goddesses disiiil. 

Wm. Browns** Shkphbard’s Pips, Eg 5. 


GENIUS. 

Genius ! howcvei great may be thy 
gifts, they are fully counterbalanced 
by the miseries which reduce thy fa- 
vorites to a level with, and too fre- 

n tly beneath. Hie common stan- 
of mankitfa* A man of gemus 
i% not made for the worm, and there- 
fore he 'becomes Ha sport and prey." 
His sod rises above the grovelling of 
the rest of his fellow-creatures, and 
will toot descend Jfcthe petty methods 
of "acquiring fhW ^knowledge. He 
therefore live* and breatjm in a sphere 
of which he knows nothing ; hit unmet 
continually occupied in the pursfcd of 
uferbal creations, will^nOt normit tb£ 

rations. — * A de$©tik 


ray of hope is gone for ever, and he 
finds himself plunged in the slough of 
despondency. 

The fallen ruins of empires, the 
shattered fragments of all that was 
gi eat and noble in ar^pthe overthrow 
of the "cloud capt towers and gorged 
ous palaces individually awaken m 
the mind feeling of venevattoto aqd 
sorrow ; but there is no sight in natty* 
so heart-rendui^ so calculated tb in<* 
spirf the soul Hct(¥ awe, as that wteck 
of jfftijtis, ^forced by thb waves of efts- 


only birthright 
who ir the moat 


ndowed 
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whose name sheds a sacred halo round 
the age in which they flourished, and 
an honor to the humblest of their con- 
temporaries, w$te aufkred, when de- 
lighting the tfOifd with thur presence, 
to be enveloped m thedirl clouds of 
obscurity* that they. Hi iruit* of 
wriose minds spread bdm and so- 
lace^ and lilted the soul ou the bit- 
terness and \exatioir of the taiih, 
should have known all the petty cates 
and an\ cues attending a p er iiotis 
existence, that the bent which de- 
lighted all, and bhed x bt lfiaucy < v s rv- 
where around it, thbuli be m it^elt 
dark and miserable , that ih p*>ws- 
sor should, when hving, know all the 
contempts of mdigi w e, all the priva- 
tions of want, and xt list, when sor- 
row and despondency pushed too 
ha*d, have sunk into an untimely 
grave' The world, m ri s ard to it** 
favoriUs, is like a mol ha whose un- 
loved child is suffer* cl, while on earth, 
to feel all the scorns and pan's of 
neglect and wiut, tiH its mjuic 1 soul 
takesfiight, when it* virtues and neiu- 
ties come flocking to the memory, 
and who«e Wrongs are deplored when 
it is too Utfr to relieve or i ed i e>s them 

The public are not*o much in fault 
as generally imagnud. 'lh<y tme 
been blamed tio frequently ioi not 
upholding those who vere dtserv 
ing of mwr countenance. Genius, 
by more than one author, has had the 
attribute of chanty bestowed on it— 
of covering a multitude of sms. That 
intellectual gilt was never besluwed 
as a weapon to inflict crime, nor as 
h shield to protect the vulnerable pat ts 
of our nature. 

Young authors have m gefrferal only 
th&maeives to thank for their disap- 
pointment. As soon a* a young mind 
wakes to a comuomses of a feeling 
snore intellectual a ML refined than 
what it has yet kno^jr—ashai ly as a 
son of genius feettfiMu spirit-stirring 
pQ^er ot intellect gl6*ibg in his bo- 
Spto, instead of fanning it m% perish- 
*yeflame—of chetiibiDg it Use sickly 
tipifig m the d#pe*t cells of his 
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breast, till it has acquired strength and 
vigour, he bards it at once to the open 
glare of daj, and exposes it to the 
humid air— ,the withering bieath of 
vnticism $ and the infant, instead of 
becoming a child of light and grace, is 
blast d in the first bloom of its glofy, 
atnl sin! s into the gtdve of obscurity 
tin pitied and unknown* The Parnas- 
sian lul 1 is rot so sta p, but wlial it 
m ly bo asc tided by decrees, hut he, 
ah > in one flight Cxi tcls to gun tlie 
flow* ry summit will fall heallong 
amidst the dension andsorn ot the 
witness of his presumption. Before 
the adventurer wing® im flght.to- 
waid> the ethereal skies of immorta- 
lity, he should feel confide it that hw 
pinion* h*ve strength enough to bw*r 
him from me face ot the earth. 

Thit the page of history is filled 
with mi k uclioh mstinces of unre- 
warded tjknt, ft the unhipp/ t vu* 
and untimely de*th> oi mtUK & ia- 
vouutt , is am l r holy tiuth —Yet, 
as sparks fl\ upwar k to the sky, so 
man is t o n t > mi r i \ . 

And, a*. Ine mo t affluent, and the 
moat epitome are not without draw- 
back td their lehuty ; it may therefore 
b* presumed tlrt the calamities which 
hive befallen some individuals have 
aoquuel in equal haie of udthnty 
with the edoits of their genius. 1 hat 
history m bringing forward flic light 
Of their life lias not thrown into ob- 
scurity the shades Yet if fcudi is the 
fact, who can tell of tin sufferings 
o r the many nnfortunah beings who 
have passed through the world, with- 
out feeling its smiles, or caresses, and 
have hid in a nameless tomb the light 
of their*genius« A light which might 
have blazed m the hemisphere of im- 
mortality, and exalted Its possessor 
beyond the confines of eaith.— Sueba 
spirit it is kind of Providence to take 
unto himself, and translate t6 a sphere 
where the coldneu^and selfishness of 
the world cannot mer, and where its 
best feelings, hfcethe flowers of Para- 
dise, wiU five and bloom in unfading 1 
lmfret 
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T II h LOVERS. 


v Oh, Venus 1 god of love. 

We own thy sovereign swa>.” 

Ancient Drm. 


Mitt act* from tie Journal of an 

Jhnt/itsh Get tleman — (No II ) 

Ir was on a fine evening in the 
month of June, that the two d mghttis 
of Mr. Willnms an opulent turner in 

the village ot , were seea 

crossing the giounds towards i neigh- 
bouring hill, which ctmmandtd a fine 
view of the Sfvtrn. 44 We are too 
tarly foi them, said Ann, the eldest 
siUtr, “ they wtrr to be here it six: 
we have halt an hour to prepare for 
the meeting 

44 A de il of prepar mon is ceitu nly 
requutd, said Muy, 44 jou will be 
boied with the philosophy ot Phillips, 
while I shall be equally entertained 
with the songs of lus brother. 

44 But still, my dtar, we hue the 
most leatned lovcis of mv gain ioi 
s c me miles round us, * said Ann, 44 and 
thougli they give us rather too much 
of their knowledge, we suiely oujit to 
be obliged to tlum. — I am sorry we 
told tather of tlu appointment 

44 1 am glad ot it.' said Maiy , 44 1 
tiust he will give them such chastise- 
incut as will rid us of such conceited 
fellows. 1 would not tor the woild 
Tucker knew of fur meeting them, 1 
certainly should net have done so if 
*hey had nht &6 pestered us. But 
here they come/’ 

The persons of whom they spok,p 
oqp approached. They were the sons 
of the village schoolmaster, — they 
sewed the hands of ttxfe ladies ana 
walked m opposite directions James, 
thfe eldest, began— 44 1 am exceedingly 
obliged, £ear Miss Williams, for tjp 
honour y6u have done me m thffc 
favouring me with a fo&gmgjf to de- 
clare the fission which H& my heay^ 
and*$fjfect8 all the veifif jaud arteries 
thereto belonging* I 
traeted towards you as to a ft 


analyze un, till this 4 vile earth' is 
decomposed to its elementary prin- 
ciples ” 

44 Oh, Sn,” said Ann, pathetically, 
44 ) ou compliment me more than 1 
deserve, but a girl like me cannot 
take a lover without knowing what 
he has to recommend him ’ 

44 I rue, sweet maid,” returned Phil- 
lips 44 my face is not ex ictly according 
lo Mr Burke s theory of beauty, as it 
dois not possc&s the essential qualities 
of smallness, round mss, and smooth- 
ness, m any greitdigree; but I flatter 
myself that my knowledge will make 
up for it, although 1 do not wish to be 
thought an egotist. I have a know- 
ledge ot the principles of mechanics, 
and the other parts of natural philo- 
sophy, with chemistry, astionomy, &c.’* 
44 Will you excuse iny interrupting 
you. Sir,'* s ud Ann, 44 to answer one 
question— To what tau«e do you 
attribute the heat of the sun ? * 

It is the opinion of many philo- 
sophers, among whom l may name 
Newton and Hersehe), that the sun is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of the 
nature of carbonated hydrogeu gas."’ 

44 1 realty do not unijerstand. Sir,’* 
said Ann. 

44 A similar gas to that by which 
shops and streets arfe lighted m towns*” 
“ Then mayn't we call the sun the 
great gas light, Sir ? ’ said Ann inno- 
cently. This question somewhat dis 
concerted the philosopher, but he 
answered— 44 You are witty, Mias 
Williams, hut wwjsli call xl as you 
pleftse^I was only speaking of what I 
knew*” 44 J am quite Satisfied with 
you have already told me,” said 
the lady, 44 but you mast first spealf to 

. ^ MaSim f bid toe do any thing 
tather than thak-bM me solve any 


centre of metio n, and so great is my the altitude pf the 


faf 1 you. that ..ware wo 
eSMMWWa, no twtesw teM 
June, 18 * 4 r 


moon—raeatute an arc of the maWnui 

-oi tbs 
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any thing but &e your father— how 
unkind I you know I cannot approach 
your house, $nd that when l have 
occasion to pass near it, I am obliged 
to describe a circle, or revolve m an 
orbit of twelve and a half degrees to 
avoid the fiery wrath of your brother, 
whom I have named Boanerges.” , 
“ But still. Sir, it would not be 
prudent for me to enter into engage- 
ments of which my father m&j disap- 
prove. But we will now join my 
sister.” 

In the meantime, the brother had 
prosecuted his suit with Mary ; and 
thus began—" You have done mo the 
greatest favour, and laid me under an 
eternal obligation m taking the trouble 
to meet me, 

* Bear maid by every hbpe of bliss 
By love’ s first pledge, the virgin kiss, 
By heaven and earth — I loie thee.* 

Bat I need hardly say how much I 
love you, but assuie you of my con- 
stancy, 

* Be mine, dear maul, this faithful heart 

Shall never prove untrue ; 

’Twere easier tar from life to part, 

Than cease to live ior you.* 

“ This is all very fine,” said Mary, 
“but my father must first approve 
your suit, or I shall get his anger.” 

“ Alas !” said the lovei, “ I run 
more risk in calling on your father, 
than ever Ulysses did m ventuung to 
call on the Sirens. You know the anti- 
pathy of your father and brother to 
our family, and it is unkind to urge 
me to such a proceeding.” 

“ It would not be proper for me to 
receive your addresses without his 
consent, and I Will be fcandid with you, 

I love another/ 1 

“ Another 1 — (Wf^iion—damtae - 
lord-*-* teach me to swear 7 — but no— 

* PH be calm, calm, very calm, 

They shall be sutyfiied, I will be so 
calm/ if 

“ [ certainly can&ot stay listening 
^to your poetry, SuG&aaid Mary, “ and 
must request you wnl let me join my 
sister/* 

* be it w— 111 not oflfeoi tbee*~»jo, 
BySmturep Vn not offend thee/ 

the sisters now joined arms, atfk 
the party was thus unite#!, 
the lovers continued the convetspUoft 
which <Ht the part of Ann and the 
philosbph^had now ceased to be on 
kve* enquired the 


explanation of some natural pheno- 
menon, as well as I c$d collect it trom 
the incongruous jatp?i caused by the 
poetry of the one being "mixed with 
the philosophy of the other, and 
which could only be heard as either 
voice predominated. But I J cannot 
forbear giving the reader as pQUph of 
it as I have received, n I flatter my- 
self it will be ioufid amusing. 

“ I did not thffik you would have 
been so unkind as thus to deprive me 
of the hsfppiness I anticipated, but 
‘ such is the fate of man !' unfortunate 
fellow ! 1 my days of love are over/ ” 
“I certainly agree with you m the 
metaphysical part of your proposi 
tion/1 

t( That love's n tyrant I can prove, 

* For I alas f have felt its swaj /* 

“ for nothing can be moie natural than 
to suppose that the perceptions of the 
leflection of rays are not clear, aie 
like” 

“ Ah luckier I 

Thus doomed to sigh foi love *” 

“but still I think if you take it on 
mathematical grounds, you will be 
able to bring a fairer conclusion -sup- 
pose a segment of a circb to be equal 
to” 


“ The heart that bents lor yon, love.*’ 

“ this gran f ed, a line diawn perpen 
diculai to the centie, will describe” 

“ How like a poor bird t was caught ” 

46 Then if the angle a Le equal to 
follows immtd»ately that a b will 
produce/’ 

44 A love that ever lasts, f 
A plant tbntV ev^r green 
w if to this we find Unit 'the angle of 
incidence is to the angle of refi actions 
as a to b, wc then conclude that it 
only wants” 

u To bloom un?ct>ft|| 

And waste its sweetness in tbo desert gif.” 

“ Here l have explained the proposi- 
tion.! hope satisfactorily* fo 1 1 Should 
n^t like” 

* * * To love and not e loved again ;>* 


“ and I hav&no doubt that YOU have 
perfectly u^prstood nil l # nave said 
TO* this interesting subject, for I t^uld 
to imagine that#’ 

* Lqye and love forever.” * 
* But with Wgect to yotrfbrolhtfw 1 
mm m great# oppoii$k 
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in our natures than there i» between 
oil and water; a ill you be the alkali 
to unite us 

“ Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I’ve seen my iondcst hopes <h*caj, 

I never lovel a trt e or flower, 

Bui — " 

w an alkaline body will unite the 
tw o. M 44 I grieve. Madam, that 4 hi i- 
venly poesy 1 has engaged so much of 
your lime, I <ry— dsntu Boanerges,’ 
roared Phillip , as young Williams 
sprung over hedge, followed by 
another nun “ adieu, adieu, rtmuu- 
bei me,” said the poet, pressing the 
hind of his mistress, theu addas^ing 
Williams 4 1 11 fight till from my very 
bom s the tub he hacked, * and rais 
mg his slick, he stiuck a blow with 


such force that the foiemost roan was 
laid prostrate, Williams, ’however, 
collared him, and gave him a sound 
horsewhipping, till at la^t he cried 
“have pity though you have not love. 
The philosopher had gone off in a 
str light line, parallel to the scene of 
action, with motion much accelerated 
through fear, and which was not re- 
tarded till he arrived at his house. 
When Williams had exhausted him- 
self with threshing the unfortunate 
follower of the muses, he loosened his 
hold, and the poet, lot king towards 
where the ladies stood (much moved 
with this serious ending of the afthu) 
cried aloud, 4 remember me when far 
iwj),’ and limning down the lull 
so6n arrived at home. T W, 


LIFE, AND ITS STAGES. 


“ Qui stu It t optatim ciumi confmgere nictam, 
Multa tulit f< clique pud , spd ant el «ilsit, 
Vbstiiiuit vcncie tt vino, <fct ” 

Horat, 


It has often stiuck the wfiter of 
the v pages, that the life of man, re- 
st uibled very much the septennial 
session of parliament, and although a 
shorter period has been deemed a 
desideratum by some politicians, yet 
there are m&ny* convincing proofs 
<that this space is limited enough foi 
the senator who performs his duty to 
his country, to Ins constituents, and 
to himsclt; the number seven has a 
variety of associations attached to it, 
and might be made use of m au in* 
flmty ot shapes, a few, however, will 
illustrate what has been fctatedbtof a 
seven years representation, and, gre 
particularly applicable to uhat it 
called the age of man, namely, three 
score and ten years $ all? that ts short 
of this, appears to us,$nite befogs A 
premature, all beyond it, a tm 
and an exception to the obserwionv' 
physical and historical, which mark 
Juogf&pbjrfc* general! a good man 
can scarcely hvetuo fogg^s m example 


to Others of a bad one the very re- 
verse may Ik. said, which applies to 
the legislator as much as to any other 
public chaiacter. But to return to die 
number Seven, this number of yeais 
is deemed absolutely necessary for the 
acquirement of numereftsarts, sciences, 
professions, and trades j m the former 
it is a *mere insight to the page of 
wisdom and experience, m the latter 
only an apprenticeship. The leamtd 
professions demand a very long and 
arduous study: eVen the honourable 
profession of arms produces little else 
but noviciates in sh small a time. Why 
then should not the senator requir&kt 
long a period not to learn, out to 
§tl| the*wnghty dufcee of his ofiqe ? 
(fupwsihg that he has, previous to 
his election, gaihed^xtensive informa- 
tion on the letys, tights, pnvikgef, 

tU numerical figure seven tith" u*^!f 
will not be earns to d |taw &% Mallet 
betwixt mA the 
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age of seventy In man. In the latter, 
the first ten yearfrconstitute childhood, 
the second ten lead to manhood, the 
^third to his perfection, the fourth and 
fifth to his experience, the sixth and 
seventh to preparing for an honourable 
and exemplary retreat, to leaving a 
name behind him, to promoting and 
giving place to a worthy successor ; 
(trained perhaps by his own ftetpd, or 
modelled by his approbation 1 of his 
predecessor) dtinng the penultimate 
ten years man becomes an instructive 
copy to youth 5 in the ultimate ten he 
may stand as a revered veteran, grace- 
fully adjusting his robe ere he tall 
from his seat amongst men ; the age 
of childhood borders on innoqcnt 
folly; the acclivity to youth is a giddy 
path ; manhood acquired, demands 
much tempering, refining, softening, 
and steadying ; passion will mislead, 
views will alter, the progress in wis- 
dom will ycaily point out the eriors 
and insufficiencies of a former ycai ; 
added age will cool, reconcile, blend, 
destroy prejudice, and neutralize the 
poison of self-love; nor will thirty 
years of progressive good, of stability, 
of firmness, of t-i.ils, and ol maintain- 
ing an unaltered station in honour, m 
, rectitude, and in knowledge, be too 
considerable a time to acquire an im- 
perishable reputation. Instruction and 
advice/ pacification and foresight be- 
long to the succeeding ten years, the 
last may 

u —— Little else supply, 

But just to look alx>ut us and to die.” 

Yet they are but a brief otium to one 
retiring from the praise- worthy labours 
of life, and it is encouraging and so- 
lacing for the juniors of the septua- 
genary to look up to him, and to pay 
him those marks of duty and respect 
which they may fondly anticipate the 
enjoyment ol. What a venerable ob- 
ject is the living image of the patriot 
and sage! the aged hero, or the con- 
summate, yet irreproachable states- 
man ! the novice, the recruit, the ap- 
pmntice, the youth, cannot in the 
chapter of possibility, attain to such 
elevation. In the senate, j ft prog m- 
siob* similar to lhat of the eras of 
man, is highly discernible. A parlft- , 
mentejy sessions is a little life! ft* 
stamps a character which no time gap 
obliterate^ it decides the fate, (often 
the fortune) always* the feme* of the 
man i Jais'tek^ his mU t* one 


period; self-satisfaction, ambition, or 
interest mark this point in tune; the 
candidate, spotless (as the word im- 
plies) is but the candidate m the 
immediate after period when he sees 
himself m the House, and has taken* 
tl>e oaths ; thirdly, he must either Have 
a course to shape, or has one marked 
out for him ; of the toed contempt inky 
trace the record,— let us **peak of man. 
The fourth period is the trepid&tmg 
hour of emulation and effort, the eaglet 
on the wing of endeavour ; should that 
pass off well. Thefittff is the time ol 
trial ; it is big with temptation ; it is a 
feverish, fluctuating season ; reason and 
the highest sense ot feeling aie in- 
quired to weather this stiait ; stead- 
fastness alone i> necessary to do justice 
to the sixth, and triumph must crow n 
the last ■ the sevenfold duties .ire now 
performed, to the all-setmg eyeol the 
Omnipotent Itgislatoi, to the good ol 
mankind at 1 irge.to the countty of nur 
natn ity, to the present interests of the 
people, to the pnticular ones ot con- 
stituents. to the dignity ot the lions* , 
and listly, to posterity, to whom the 
unimpairtd, unsullied constitution is 
to be handed down, honoured, pre- 
served in its mtegiity and enriched 
by the blessings ot added wisdom and 
ot added \eirs. A senator who has 
passed like gold through the crucible, 
and has stood such a test, may be 
elected axel re-elected, raised and pio- 
motc d, may go from the lower to the 
upper house, each step will advance 
him towards a higher and immutable 
abode, just as a long life of virtue 
must lead to a death of gloreand ut 
secunl v ; and those great end* ran no 
more be achieved in a few years, than 
a man can become a champion, or an 
orator, by looking on at b combat, or 
by rising occasionally in the fag-end * 
ot a session. But how differently do 
men m general, and young one* in 
particular, act, both on the stage of 
life and m the forum of their country ; 
all is bustle and conceit to be ejected, 
promises and plans of the candidate, 
party spirit or negligence, whilst the 
occupant of a place in society ok in 
the state, self interest and corruption, 
in health aid in power, Ignorance 
and erfors when the age of learning 
and ^experience are thrown , away, 
guifty^euccess or failure 'towards the 
dose of the act, the censute anj| Con- 
tempt of posterity for itelest scene/ 
The pure patggpji&d loyal Bnton w% 
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find the senate's seven yeats too fleet- dents, &c. &c* and thaUjhere is a time 
ing Cor his desires, for the advantage for the imitative and declamatory* as 
of . his country, for the glory of his well as for vigourous energy/ and for, 
flag, but, above all, for the interests of the dispatch of business; ‘ a c^copa- 
humanity, he will still have exertions rison may be made between rising t 
in mind, hopes to realize, warm conscience, and . the speaker often 
wishes to effect ; just so will it be with rising to as little purpose, and between 
the great and good man, the slope of motions made and negatiyed, bills 
time, will overtake and precipitate his brought in and failing to pass, which 
steps in the , path of equity, he will operations are rendered abortive from 
have still something ,^ perform and a majority of circumstances (or voices) 
much more to wish for the lienefit of against' us, or which are defeated by a 
his fellow creatures; but composure prorogation, withdrawn from indeci- 
will mark his feature^ in the last scenes sion, or lost in a session ; the necessity 
of life, when the sable curtain is about for reformation, or, reform in physical 
to announce its conclusion ; to look and in political bodies may be equally 
back to it is impossible, — the account assimilated, and it might be jocularly 
of it belongs to other hands, and that admitted that every man has been 
too when it can neither be revised or called to order either by the speaker 
corrected. This subject might be en- Reason in foro conscientia , or by the 
larged upon extensively, by proving speaker of the house : — in the repre- 
that there is a time in life which is sentative tribunal jt is not ours to sport 
occupied by forms and ceremonies, with such imagery, but merely to hope 
that it is expended in vain projects and that the figures here drawn, may be 
idle verbiage, just "as some attention is found resembling life, and not wholly 
required in getting acquainted . with useless to the living, in and out of 
the forms of the house, with prece- parliament. 


FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF A SCOTCH 

PEDLAR. 

U# A man new year to you, Mr. foments, a little notion of tlu? com- 

Editor, an' mony o’ them," and long m<m rules of arithmetic, and *a 

may yo|| r enjoy your high literary quarter or twa at the writin.' 
reputation : 1 might have said bro- For a .year or so after leaving 
(her Editor, and .perhaps, were I school, f; accompanied; my father 
speaking instead ©! writing tojyou, in Ilia perambulations through the 
L might be tempted to whisper in* northern counties,, carrying part o i 
your ear, with some degree of exult- his pack* and at die same time gel- 
ation, Author also;— but my mis- ting a little insight into business.' 1 
fortunes have taught me <o be The time at last came when I was 

humble and modest. .... ' considered capable of travelling on 

My father was a travelling mer- tny /own account; An entire new 
chant, or ^chapman,' a good enough box, for hold ing tne pebble brooches, , 
man iritis way, and as honest as watch-chains, teaspoons, and other 
most men in his profession : he bred valuables, was constructed under my 
me tOTollow in the same line. , Be-; own; superintendence, with broad, 
fore commencing my public life, f br^ moui^iDgs and patent lock, 
bad received, at a school id, the land* & spacidus bag of green baizefor 
neighbourhood of the gpttag^wbere ^.tbe showy muslins, prints, and rib* 
1 was horn, the usual bons* and other such matters wjkicb 

education required in* Id vogue, afthe time. Ou tlie 

vtattfel much of the English.;!?^ ; mftiog upon bhichiXMitK 
gunge 'Os # enable. iriMo fight my* , habited in a span newluit of cordw, 
the to^nt ixTJJte Wlgr 
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a smart greatcoat of grey doth (my 
travelling companion for many years 
afterwaras)0pyetf ng the whole, my 
box slung ? overmy left shoulder, the 
green' bag overtopping that, and a 
good hazel walking-stick in my 
right ha^d, completed my travelling 
equipage. My first essay on my own 
account was through parts of Perth- 
shire* of Fifesbire, and of Stirling- 
shire ; and well do I remember how 
happily the eight weeks of this jour- 
ney passed among the farm stead- 
ings where I was previously ac- 
quainted. It was harvest tfme : I 
had taken care to stuff my pockets 
with a quantity of the most approved 
of tliesg cheap publications yclept 
4 ballands,’ among which * Sir 
James the Rose/ • Chevy Chace,” 
and such like, shone conspicuous. 
These, judiciously distributed 
among the lasses, a penny whistle 
to the ‘ bairns,’ and a little sacri- 
fice now and then upon the pro- 
fits, brought me a pretty abund- 
ant harvest. 

44 Among these avocations, I man- 
aged to pass some ten years of my 
life agreeably and happily enough ; 
not amassing money, indeed, but 
keeping myself alive, and laying up 
a penny or two now and then. 

44 In my wanderings l sometimes 
fell in with little ouGof-thp-way 
incidents, which helped to vary the 
moijfdtbny of this migratory life. I 
have met, and passed many, ;#jany 
fiappy hours, with men far above 
my condition in life, — honours to/ 
society and to human nature y men’ 
whose talents shone then, and in 
many instances shine yet, at the bar 
and elsewhere ; some of these have 
gone down to the 4 narrow House 
those that remain if ever this meets 
their eye, will perhaps spare one 
thought on the nlUtle man with the 
grey coat.' In ^looking over my l 
note-books, I fio| hastily scribbled 
down, notices of many of these oc- 
currences, interspersed among orders 
for 4 attld wives* napkins,’ road 
Expenses, epitaphs, lines copied from 
inn windows, ribbons for manage 
presents, 4 bits o’ remnants for #4cSi - 
to \ the bairns,’ and now and then, 
broken verses, and scraps of oWgntof 
poetry*. One incident otif of 
many f^alUiere nfirrate, asjpiak- 
materially directed my after life$*nd 


tamed out to be, indeed,. God send 
to me. 

** Some ten years ago I set out, on 
an autumnal morning*, from a farm 
house in Stirlingshire, where I had 
passed the night, with the intention 
of reaching home by the evening. 
The weather, when 1 came away, 
had hut a so so appearance, betoken- 
ing rain ; but a breeze springing up 
in the course jof the morning, par- 
tially cleared Way the clouds which 
had hung like 4 pocks’ over head 
for two hours, and given hopes that, 
it would continue lair through the 
day, .These hopes were blasted ; for 
scarce had I proceeded seven or eight 
miles on my way, when the rain began 
to fall in torrents, compelling me to 
take refuge in a 4 change house’ on 
the road side, which had often af- 
forded me shelter on similar occa- 
sions ; at that time kept by a garru- 
lous old wife and a gay,— Margaret 
Parker. (Poor Maggy was some 
years ago 4 raked i’ the mools,’ 
much regretted.) 

44 4 Wha’s that again, Jenny?’ says 
Margaret to her daughter, in an 
audible whisper from *ben* the 
house, as I was proceeding towards 
the huge wood and pqat fire that 
blazed in the kitcheni 4 Ou it’s 
just the chapman wi’ the grey coat, 
that aye comes.’ 4 Guuesakc, 
James !” cried the old lady, as she 
rolled next minute into the kitchen ; 

4 but you maun be unCo wat; it’s 
• an awfu’ plump, man let mediclp 
ye aff wi’ the coat, — it’s wat through 
and through, I declare!’ This kind 
office performed, a glass %f strong 
Glenlivet, aud a /glaze o’ the ingle* 
pu^all to rights lagkin. 

** The rain commit almost un- 
abated through the a8y$ and I took 
my landlady^ advice to make my 
quarters guid, and be contents. 

44 Towards afternoon, just as I had 
got into the slough of despond, with 
Christian, in Buiiyan’s PilgnnfsPfb- 
. gr ess, (a hook, by the way, 1 Sad often 
read before, but, here there Was no 
- choice), a gig, with two gcntlcfoeu in 
it* preceded by another on horseback, 

' drove op*to the door, and ^ party 
were$io%]ong in establishing tnem- 
SfSisd the kitchen fir& which . 
jfentshed with an additional 
. -of dry firoh tbe,«ca^ife - • 
^fpetn aad blaster t^tbSilrddi* 



country of your’s, Mr. Vhite,’ said at the same time lie included the 
one of thpin to another in a foreign latter, their measures and sbpport- 
accent. 4 Vhen von travels here, ers, in one sweeping anathema* I 
dey vould need to carry deir house professed to hold no opinions on 
on deir head to keep out de vet either side, and our conversation 
blaster.* Ha, ha, ha-a-a ! heard ended in an invitation to join in 
yon e’er the like o’ that, Mr. Fhite, discussing the old lady’s country fare, 
heard yon e'er the like o’ that,’ White, from motives which I after- 
roars a little elderly gentleman from wards discovered* seconded Mr. 
the other comer of Maggie’s spacious Portable’s invitation, and the Italian 
fire-place, his face peering out from cut short my excuses by pushing me 
the Smoke of his wet clothes, which forcibly into the room* During the 
was ascending in volumes far above repast, and through the evening, 1 
his head; ‘It’ll mak ye grow, man,’ had an excellent opportunity of 
continued he, addressing the foreign- observing the characters of Mr. W. 
er, * It’ll mak ye grow; ye’re’ no and the foreigner; the latter was 
just strong enough to carry the grand the most outr6 animal l ever met 
house ye had to rin awa frae o’er by, with, — talking sensibly and absurd - 
that ye ta’k sae mtickle about, ha, ly, witlessly and wittily, in the same 
ha, ha !’ ‘Dcm and blaster, 1 say ; breathy 1 found the other a man of 
by de George and Julius Ctesar, 1 Very profound judgment and general 
am strong enough and long enough, information, well acquainted with 
though, to be de lamp post to hang the leading topics and passing events 
you for plot against de King, dem of the day ; a genuine wi t, and ex- 
and blaster, he, lie, lie !* cellent mimic, and, take him all In 

“ The above aud such like con ver- all, a being of no common stamp, 
sation continued till Margaret had endowed with a fund of natural 
got her arrangements for dinner talent which seldom falls to the lot 
completed in the ben end, and her of one person. He seemed to take 
daughter Jenny rigged out in her great delight in setting his friend 
Sunday's accoutrements to attend Portable and Monsieur Gull-ye, as 
the gentlemen. During the hour he facetiously termed the Italian, 
which passed whilst this party sat together by the eartt, and 1 had 
round the fire, Mr. White, the third ample specimens of hjft skill in that 
person of this curious trio, said ^ line ; indeed when I retired tobed, 
little; he was employed in disen- ' V left the whole party in higfi?dis- 
cu inhering himself of "his wet shoes putatkm on some political point, 
and wig, and robbing his buld pate st;irte&/by White purposely to afibrd 
with Mrs. Parkfer’s double distilled, a little sport, 
aud toasting his toes between the f*': 44 1 had been inbed, I believe, about 
ribs of the r grate ; and when he had two hours, when l was aroused from 
finished these necessary prelim i- a very sound sleep by a piercing and 
naries of comfort,, he pulled out a prolonged cry, proceeding evidently 
newspaper, and jltf % few minutes^gpt from chamber at the other end of 
deep into th«£!W street report, ap- the passage, accompanied, in a rao- 
parently unemfscious of the nierri- meat afterwards, by a heavy fall, 
frient that was j$$hg on around him. and then a volley of oaths and iin- 
Margaret ParkerX^nnouncement of precations, in two of the most oppo- 
dinpei\ ; ,b^iug ready? was the first Site dialects that pan well be ima- 
thhjg wbtdh arhuse l him from this gined, and in wbieS 1 discerned the 
abidiractmn, and the alacrity -with voices of the two friends — the Italian 
which ^ obeyed the summons, and Aberdonian; , 

evinced That the natural appetite B$tke time I reached the door of 
had bpep considerably whetted by x the&lM, White and the landlady, 
Ure previous intellectual feast, The .. .Wjktffte whale strength of the house- 
Aberdqiiten and I bad %6t * intOf €fiold, n«d reached the landing-place 
conversation, in the me^time^ppn with lights, & c. Onpn taring the 
sundry local subjOctb; -pottttMHBgL . * room, the first* thing<tb£t>presented 
had their sharem the HteULto our eyc^ywas the two com** 

was t^Uing the . 

a^h^mmisters^^^^le8, white feigner by thetbr^^^^Hhe lat- 
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ter was beating his opponent most 
uirnei cifitUy about the head. 4 Got 
clem and blaster you. you dera litt le 
fuller, rat you cut my tioat tor vid 
your dem nail ? By de great Geoi ge, 
if you don’t let a me go, blaster I 
viil tear out your dem eye. Hulloa! 
Mr. Vhltc 1 take dat fretch away, or 
a rill murder him, by Got!’ 4 Mur- 
dei me, 4 cried the other, 4 that’s 
just fat ye intended to dee, ye villain 
ye !’ White *nutl the landlady se- 
parated them, and the Abet don ran 
continued. • Oh ! Mr. Phite! Mr. 
Fhitet I’m killed, I’m a dead man; 
did ever tmy body see the like o’ 
that ? see fu he’s gruppet me, and 
beaten me, Oh, deal ! I tak yp a’ to 
witness I’m a murdered man ; dear 
me l oh dear met oh f1 and It was 
with some difficulty he was restrain- 
ed from again pouncing cm the Ita- 
lian. 4 1’il tell you vat, you little 
devil, you better keep deie vere you 
aie, or hy de Geoigc and Julius 
Caesar, come von step near, and 
vill knock your brain out vid dis 
chair, blaster!’ With some diffi- 
culty and tumble we succeeded in 
getting the paities to bed. $text 
morning it came out in evidence, that 
Mr. Portable had gone to bed, shortly 


after I left them, in a pet, leaving 
the toreigner master of the field; 
that he and W. had drank rather 
deep after this, and when ho was 
about to retire, White offered to ac- 
company him to his bed-chamber ; 
that W., who knew not, nor cared 
ought, whose room it was, pushed 
the Italian into the first they came 
to, shut the door, and left him. 
The foieiguer groped his way ty the 
bed, and as he was wont, threw him- 
self upon it in his clothes. The 
Abeidoniau, who was coiled up in 
a coi ner of the bed. enjoying a pro- 
found sleep, was moused by a heavy 
weight falling upon him, and the af- 
fray which I have attempted to nar- 
l ate above w as the consequence. The 
affair, as most mistakes of the night 
aie, was made up at breakfast, and 
the pai ty drove off im mediately after 
as joyous as they had anived, while 
J set my face tow aids home by the 
tnore humble conveyance of 4 Shanks 
Naggie.’ 

44 The lest of my adventuies you 
shall have in due time, and leinain 
in the interim, 

Your obedient servant, 

* 4 JAMES 1NCHE.” 


i 

* 


TO 


WITH A. VrittJME OF POEMS. 


’Tis a dark page with which I greet 
1 hee— -gentle maid— a gloomy line— * 
For thy good spirit all unmeet. 

Unfit lor breast so calm as tlune 


Yet if a purer light have brought 
A lon'g bewildered wanderer homfe— £ 
Wilt thou not cherish e’en a thought, 
That breathes of better things to come. 


To me— a woild’s applause were vain, 
Should thofi a cheering sffiile defly ; 
And what a world’s disdain 
If soothed thine approving^ye. , 

The gliefs that darken’d evfijfy day!— 
The sleepiest hours of wsws night#-* 
One smile of thine woti^^#repam 
One tear J$8n thee fWil ^Sprite. 
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u Who is Ihis dark unhidden guest, 

That ikim* intrude upon my hours of slumber, . 

Wheu horrid midnight clothes the orld in darkness? 9 

War rev. 


On the border? of a largo forest in 
Northumberland, there stood an an- 
cient and gloomy building, which 
was called Claronville castle. It was 
of gothic const rue lion, * and seemed 
equally adapted to the purposes of 
defence in time of war, and of family 
reridencc in tune of peace. Its situa- 
tion commanded a noble prospect of 
the surrounding country, rich in 
vegetative luxuriance, and, more par- 
ticularly in front, the stately fabric 
frowned in sullen grandeur, on the 
majestic forest, which peculiarly - 
contributed to the magnificence of 
the scenerv. 

In the year Id 14, the hero of our 
tale was suddenly summoned from 
abroad, to take "possession of the 
castle, together with his family 
honour*, on the demise of the Earl; 
his father, who was stated to have 
fallen in a skirmish, while attempt- 
ing to reduce the Welch, who, at 
that period, were refractory to the v 
authority of king James. At the 
time of his succession, Earl Harold 
was in the prime of fife, of an agree- 
able person, and martial air;, yet 
his dispositijpn^was strongly tinctured 
with supers^tpn. A few months 
after his arrival*, he married a widow 
lady, whose jxirsoual attractions were 
less the objects, qjfftlie earl's desire, 
than thefcsptendouir of her rank^ and 
the attractions of her 'riches. He re-* r 
tamed":#U his father’s domestics, 
among whom was a man of tiie name 
of Jacques, than' on whose counte- 
nance, nature had ndyer on &W, of 
her. sons* more strongly imprinted fh0 , 
mark^of consummate - idllainy; 
eye brows 4net, his &yes 
and sharp, and their ' " 

**&&& H L. 

miti«b9|y of his chgiek bp, , „ 
man having worried himself* i 
confidence of his limimt master, at* 


tended him to Wales; and by him 
was the account brought home of 
the Earl’s death, which Circumstance 
he declared he witnessed, as he fell 
by his side. 

There was a nobleman of the name 
of Ferdillan, who inhabited a castle 
about throe miles distant from 
Claronville, of a haughty, gloomy, 
and revengeful disposition. At his 
calmest moments he was morose, but 
temble indeed, when enraged. An 
intercourse had formerly subsisted 
between this man and Earl Harold, 
which was terminated by the former, 
owing to a quarrel between the No- 
blemen, which, being laid before the 
king, he decide^ by commanding 
Ferdillan, to beg pardon on his knees 
of Earl Harold. The ignominy of so 
public a degradation, could never be 
endured by a man of Ferdillan’ s dis- 

S osifiou ; and their former coldness 
£ generated into absolute hatred, so 
bitter on the part of the former, that . 
he vowed the direst revenge on the 
earl and his family; especially as his 
son, following the example of his 
f&thejv had insulted him. 

Previous to the insurrection in 
Wales, to w hich Ferdillan also went 
several of the servants noticed with 
surprise, flie: constancy of Jacques’s 
visit to. Ferdillan ’s castle; and, when 
questioned by them concerning it, 
he swore he, only visited a servant maid 
%ere; but the day preceding their 
departure to Wales, Jacques was en- 
tirely at Ferdillan’s castle, and re- 
home just in time, with atio- 
ithejb servatit, to attend his lordship; 
•mid, it was noticed, that., the same 
Say that Ferdillan returned home, . 
Jacques also returned^ bringing the 
flMot his master’s decease ; 

tnese circumstances, added to a 
conversation. in the., servants’ hall, in 
which Jacques bore A part^ arid vm 
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observed to waver in his account of 
his master's deaS$*J as also his turn- 
ing pale when ’'one of the servants 
mentioned, that during the Earl's 
; licence, casually passing in that 
quarter, he heard a loud groan, issue 
apparently from under the ground, 
aflvl succeeded by a noise of scuffling, 
— oontril uted to throw something 
like an air of mystery on the circum- 
stances attending the Earl’s dfcath. 
About two months alter this conver- 
sation, the servants being all retired 
tu their apartments, together with the 
Earl and his Countess, the night 
being clear r and frosty, the Earl, ab- 
sorbed in thought, was sitting by his 
bed room window some time alter his 
lady was asleep. On turning to go 
to his bed, in a distant comer of the 
room, he beheld, to his mingled terror 
. and amazement, a figure, dressed in 
a shabby suit of soldier's clothes. In 
a low voice, it exclaimed, * 4 Bail 
Haiold! E:ul Harold ! follow;'’ and 
motioned t o go. The Earl, overcome 
wilhfoaijud his face in his mantle; 
at length, heaitily ashamed of 3iis 
pubjllamiuity, he \ entered to look up ; 
but the figure vms gone. All the 
ghostly ltjends of lm> youth crowding' 
on his memory, he hastily undressed, 
got into bed, and ci urkd 'hep ; but 
it was baunlc’d from his couch, in 
the morning he rose feverish and uu- 
retrohed; but, to the lcpLuled inter- 
rogations of his Countess, he answered 
that nothing ailed him. The next 
night, he again saw the mystic ap- 1 
pea ranee ; it lcpcatcd the former ' 
words, but receiving no answer, again 
disappeared. He instantly awoke 
the Countess, and abruptly asked, if 
1 she had seen anything ? On her an- 
swering in the negative, he informed 
her of the cause of h\s 1 error, oil hear- 
ing winch, she wa£ equally alarmed, 
imt could suggest no plan to 
discover the cause of these anxi- 
eties. A few nights afterwards* 
they both beheld the same appear- 
ance. With cousidciablu asperity* it?* 
repeated its iunner mandate; ; ite 
"‘terrified couple, unable to answer, ' 
remained still; and, alter a few mo- K1 
merits,'* it again .disappeared. On the- 
• Countess’^flqg^estion, that perhaps 
it inighfcp merely a trick, they both . 
search, ^PSmnutdy the wainscoyBut 
. couli^ ftn^ no entrance ; they were 
now that it was. super- 
Jfeilr terrors increased. * 


Still they mentioned not a syllable to 
the servants, except one; win) offered 
to sit up in that room by himself, 
and report accordingly. Having for- 
tified himself with a bumper of 
brandy, -lie entered the room, while 
the Earl and Countess remained 
below in anxious expectation. Ill 
half an hour, he ran down stairs, 
breathless, with terror on dris counte- 
nance, exclaiming u Oh my Lord l 
I’ve seen it; it, was fifteen feet high ! 
large saucer eyes, and was gulping 
flames of blue fire!” The poor fellow 
sunk fainting on the floor ; when he 
recovered, he persisted in his account, 
and swore he would never again 
enter the cursed room. ,Thcy spent 
the night in another chamber, and 
rose in the morning seriously indis- 
posed, from terror and want of rest. 
At last, the Earl determined to go up 
to London, and acquaint the king ; 
knowing him to be curious in such 
matter.'., in older to request his 
advice. Accordingly he set out 
that day, attended by a splendid 

retinue for L . Ilis lank and 

splendid attendance, insured him an 
immediate admission to the king. lie 
found James whistling a favourite 
Scotch air, at the same lime playing 
with a favourite madid'. Hooding 
his knee, he’ addressed th$ monarch, 
saxing, ** Kart Harold presents Ins 
duty to his sovereign.” ■* An’ wha’ 
mu' ye be?” said the king. “ ^ our 
gracious majesty's liege subject, John, 
t Kail Harold, of Northumberland.” 
44 Weel mou, rise: how goes game in 
vour country, whilk is scarce wi us?” 
Having respectfully satisfied his cu- 
riosity, he continued* -** that impressed 
with' a sense of his n^ajesty’s great 
wisdom in abstruse amfirs, he made 
.bold to request his advice on an 
affair of great roo^ieftt.” “Hide a 
wee ! bide a wriM** suddehty ex- 
claimed the kiqg, who wasftookijfg 
Through the window, — “ Bide a wee* 
an 1 I’ll ina" be hear ye; but^there’s 
Somerset’s mon, wi some bra w game, 
ai^’ I just want to tell the cuik how 
it dress'd.” On his return, 
tjbe Earl, aftyr’ Stating the first gj*pdhv 
anceof-jbe figure, proceeded/^" and 
it- a suit shabby 

sot^Pf Hold$w<Je ! held 

h^tiMaterrupttd^fiie 
tivl^krUg,— jp, Haroi# tbXn& 
ye, a Solaier’ia $WOT$ervant a-mfnet* 
so ye 'fl&itfffiary .shabby sohfer#, 
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whilk, d'ye “see is insulting rne, hat 
shabby suit o’ svddier’s ilacs," The 
Karl bowed, and proceeded till he 
finished. The kino-, after a link; 
thoughtfulness, suddenly interrogated 
Harold, 44 Didna ye say i’ the n.nuo 
of the Father, Suuc, an’ Holy Ohaist, 
what ina’ ye want?" The Karl an- 
swered in the negative, that fear pre- 
vented him. 44 Tut man!" said Jame*, 
w what snld ye be feared o’ ? How- 
ever, ha’ nO ye seen our Treatise on 
Du monolog y ? its cost 

mickle labour and deep thought i’ the 
nuking out; maybe ye’ll fin sumniat 
that will answer your ease." 44 Please 
your majesty," answered the Kail, 

44 1 have not seen it." 44 Wool ye 
soon shall ! Charlie! (calling his 
page,) Charlie! ye ken a mickle 
buik, that’s standing anon I our royal 
bed room; y-’ll bring if lo us." 
Charlie soou leturiied with the book 
in question, which James presented 
to the Karl, saying 44 thing avva hame 
llaiold, and I dmna doubt that ve U 
fin’ in that buik; what will teac ii you 
how lo manage this difidfu*. ghaisl.” 
'i’hc Karl d bauds and rlepaifed ; 
the king adding, 44 if ye dinna find 
aught to suit \e in lh.it buik, and the 
glmist uppi.us again, ye’ll .-of out for 
Loudon and 1 11 me.’’. 

When the Kn.l arrived af Gluron- 
ville, to his e.\lreine vexation, he 
found the affair noised ell over the 
castle; and, on enquiry, he' found, 
that the fellow who had been >o much 
terrified, w<.s the author of the report* 
which was cOnfhmed beyond a-doebt 
in the eyes of the servants, by the 
positive refusal of the Countess to 
sleep in the’ 1 ' chamber in question, 
(kmseqnerftty?* no one since the Karl’s 
departure,' frad witnessed the nightly, 
visits of the ' Mystic Messenger, 
Fe$ce was , baolsl^ri from the casile; 
-for, in^thoie day$, the minds of the 
lowcrtJfdcrs being grossly uncuUiweij* 

; ^vedfe ghostly legends, the 1 s/rvai&s 
fouiw?1n everyfeual occurrence* fco 
many confirmations of their terrors., 
Every lamp burnt with a bluie flame, 

a fire shot out coffins ; each s^gh 
wind was changed intagrdan^f 
^ and ev^ry v tli3tant now was ®es,tread- 
^ing of tire gifost.. ..She 1 . 

S e<faj|fio c t of ; i but ' 

l mi hesottifiof^F 'th^ckim ’ J^hia , 
fears.' ,11 is solemn C6pje<,'tm , tf ot i ‘Spi- 
ritual visitations, an^enioniacA! in* 
ilutncc, with hh’ gtijsffo admonitions 

,K " * 1 * ’ • ■ <ivW 
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to wizzards, witches, See, rather en- 
hanced, than removed hiasupcKtitioi'S. 
However, he resolved Outre more to 
shop in the room; and, should it 
appear Without his Mimin' ming suffi- 
cient resolution to quest ion it, to 
return and seek the further advice of' 
James. Accordingly, at night, h6 
secretly bent his way to the mysterious 
chamber, his Countess- sleeping in 
another room, and the servants in- 
waidly wondering at their master's 
boldm $s. Jacques, for certain reasons 
bed known to that v nrth/j s. rvaut, 
fc't more terror, yet d^irstd it 
better thui any of them. At the 
44 witching hour" ol niidniglif, the Kail, 
he irihg a rudlin^ noise, and turning 
to the usual place of its appeauuev 
(tor one thing op\e:tied siuguLr to 
him, it always vjw .'tatinned in one 
parficnlar spot,) he airain beheld h.s 
mysterious and unwelcome, visitor. 
However, he was sutlicienfiy composed 
<o roeoid tuat if spoke m a tone of 
anger/vliihi lepeamg its mydnioKs 
mandate, 44 Haiold! Karo 1 ?!! lu’l-r.v 
ni«;.” Uivieconitt.iblG l">r again 
sc., ltd Ins lip**, and do • ii « <•; < •. 
Oil opening them, — h-’ inWio s - • *,1 
was gone. 'i he Kail, c\<’.\ ' y 
vexed, tuiuul into bed, and, aihi a 
sleepless night, r«.*o!vrd to vifit the 
king, and dannhia proiniM*. Accord- 
ingly iu flic morning, having sum- 
uponed his riant* sties, he took ieuw* «*f 
hi*’ Countess, leaving them imohcil 
in’nn undf finable tVrroi of they knew 
not uhrtl. After, a tyiudy joerm-y, 
and the ceremony of inti od notion, ho 
again found himself tdr-;\-i6te with 
. Janies and immediately coiuiscurcd 
’ *tbe subject in hand, mentioning lim 
rtf-appearai'cc of the mysterious in- 
truder, sqtuT his perusal of fhjg king’s 
treatise, without obtaining the wished' 
for satisfaction. As soon as be had 
mentioned this latter circumstance, 
the king, with a nu ful length of visage, 
^exclaimed Deil tale it, Harold, ha’ 
"yc read it a’, fiom bcgiiming till 
' qfiej.?*' -The E3rl assured him he had 
iga^t religiously perused Ihe volume 
m question, from beginning to end. 

| 44 3Drd ye na abjure the fallow?” 44 No 
) your majesty.” 44 Wou^d lic frighten 
.one to look on ?, Is^Vi^Tace ghastly’ 
corpse- like ? ” replied, 

’ Believed nobbuf hi^mdiaiot par- 
tiouhirljt noticed' i|*; co^tHendncfe,” 

“ W eid, theh^^^plfiJames, tifeer'-a 
long silencp, 4 * D’^|^; llafeMj il k 1 
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were sure it wadna put me in hod tin thib ghai*t, ” attempting to smile, but 

fear* whilke d ye See is no may* plea- with \\ counter onto so rueful, that 

sant, perhaps we’d gan^ down our the Eul could scarcely refrain trom 

royal stives wi* you.” Harold ro real 1ui 0 htu Having retraetd then 

jo iced to hear his monarch sptak steps to the supper chamber, they 

thus; for he rcall> had guitconfi obtained the above mentioned articles, 

dence m tho physical energies of the and again, with anxious steps, bent 

king, independent ot the consideration their way to the mysti$ chamber 

of the singular condescension and Eagerly they watched the hour*, ten. 

honour done him* He immediately eleven, twelve, flit away 5 just as thtj 

returned a shower ot thanks to liib latter had finished chiming, witl 

sovereign, m which the words, < 0 u sul’t a roar, the Eail pointed to the 
Uatmfur and generosity, were ittal spot in silence, and they both 

plentifully mingled. Well, it was vuwed the flooi, apparently open, 

settled that James should accompany and the figure slowly stood upright 

the Earl to Glarouville, disguised and, approaching James with solemn 

under the title of Lari Cdeimock. 1 he *>tep, let falL at his feet, a letter, sealec 

king fixed the next day for the com- in black, directed to 44 His Gracious 

mencement of this spiritual adven- Majesty KiUg Janus, ind then a 1 

ture, and, concluding his absence slowly rctrt itul to Us former place 

would not extend to ruoie than two md lunumed "ditionary In th< 

days., mciely mentioned to hi* JoitN, im an tune, James U it the tabli , the 

that he wish d to ti ml 1111 og 1 ,very picture of honor, ln» ttetl 
short journey. On ihuisdiy, ^tp- ehattcmig, md his knees knocking 

tember the 11 th, lblo, the noble together. Ihe letter 1 mamed un- 
couple proceeded on tin 11 joiunc y ; o\< nccl \t Ins ft ot, till the voice of th< 

dud, though tbo conversition of Junes lari, leqahing his soatUnd smses 

was no doubt interesting md imusm", urged him to tike it up in d uad it 

we shall forbear nuticm 0 it here, and 44 Ah mon, said Janies, m a lorn 

pioceed to mutus of more mipor* tone of voue, 44 Wlu would tak 

tance. When they arnvul at the aught to read fn the cmI ant? Bid* 

castle, James waived his distinction, awee, 111 tik a soup of wine, an< 

and commanded the Earl to speak to maybe 1 11 read it. * The Earl waitec 

him In the language ot a friend ta a fill James had refreshed hansel t, h< 

friend ; in which character he was an- iheu took up the letter with a tremb 

troduced to the Countess, who was ling hand, ever and anon costing z 

informed, that through curiosity, he fMifui glance on the mystuiou. 

w ould watch m the haunted chamber, figure before him, and with horro 

After supper, the Countess retired, and apaazement, icad as follows - 

and the Earl proposed to his royal 44 Has your sacred majesty foi 
companion to enter on their adventure, gotten your ancient liege subject 

James was very far from euncmg his ^ Henry, Eatl of Northumberland ? * 
former readiness; however, to spare The astonishment of James', at finding 

himself the appellition of a coward, himself recognuod, knew && bounds 

he essayed to perform his part with a especially, when the per&pB who mys 

good grace, and, accordingly, walked, t&iously stotxi before hup, was ha 

pu ceded by Harold, with great quondam friend aud$asouate, the ofc 

solemnity, to the chamber m question. J arl of Northumberland* J$c m 

Thtfy had mt gone many paces, sftntiy burned the? monarch, and 

when James, 111 something not very whfie he contemplated the figure 

fer from a downright fit of trembling, . beield it throw the clod* 11 
whispered to the Earl. 44 Deft take me * which it Whs enveloped, and display 
Harold, if l thmk God would 1st to his astonished spectators, the fin< 
awld ane come to plague good Chris- majestic tow Sting figure of tbq ok 

nans I ’ turning with hd anxious look * Ekrl of Northnweriand, reported h 
to the Earl, wo, though me lmed Ip be 4 have the darmisM^h tin 

serious enoqgh, could scarcely avoid WobmAi fejiL grey halpf stthyer 

Iaughmg i # v the incipient Unemjft gihclMfo oWw Hjfwnnkted Itehead 

James* Hcanswered in the negative* and tokened tho borrow ana dnfm 

“ Wee|,” J^r^iScL 44 weel gang and to wjueli ha had been sidgeolM 

bring/ a swor® japTmitoi, and the “Ome femajgb& *m the im 

holy bSJk, |he& watch fox by our *oyrt kj| 
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convince us you’re neither dead, nor 
a ghaist,” The Earl, majestically 
stalked forward; did as was directed, 

* and then walked to his astonished son, 
hastily saluted him, stood back, and 
exclaiifted, “ Follow immediately, or 
we are all lost.” “ Weel,” , said 
James, ** You wadna, I think, betray 
our sovereign, majesty into the hands 
of ghaist, or other frightft 1 flings ; so 
we’ll e’en follow you. He a:cordingly 
grasped a sword and pistol, as did the 
young Earl ; and after being informed 
by their noble conductor, that their 
lives depended on their silence and 
cautiousness, both followed the Earl 
to a large trap door,; through which 
he had entered, and" carefully de- 
scended. They found themselves in 
darkness not “visible” when they 
reached the bottom. They were 
conducted silently along a narrow 
walk, and came to another flight 
of slops, which having descended, 
ltd them into a., kind of vault. 

Here their guide stopped them, mid * Foidillan drew aside the curtains, as- 


their shoes off, and stationed them at 
proper distances round the Wll, as 
the darkness would shade them. They 
were to approach behind each man* 
who should come up to the bed, and* 
seize and bind him, the moment 
they heard the report of a pistol,, 
which they rightjy enough conjec- 
tured would be fired by Ferdiilan 
himself. The servants, by the king’s- 
own order, were not to proceed to 
extremities, exefept their own personal 
safety absolutely required it. Thus 
cautioned, they proceeded to their' 
, ambush, and remained in profound 
silence, till the castle clock struck two. 
In a few rnomenls the trap door 
opened, and a man arose, with a dark 
lantern in his hand. Four others, 
masked and armed, followed him. 
They sloWly proceeded to the 
bed and .stood round it. The 
Earl’s servants silently came front 
nidr ambush, and each look his sta- 
tion behind one of the assassins. 


G 


solemnly iiilonned them, “ whale wr 
oo see or hear, speak not a dyll.i- 
>le ; but when 1 point with my hand, 
silently rise and follow me back again, 
or we all perish.” James, in an 
agoiiv s of tevrov, silently imploring his‘ 
merciful father in heaven to tuk’ pity 
on him, leaned on the jE£&rl*s arm, and ? 
again 'they proceeded till, at a distance, 
through an aperture in the wall,, they 
saw a light, and heard the loW -mur- 
inur of voices. The Karl oqce more 
put his band to his lips, and they 
proceeded to the spot, and anxiously 
listened. “ When two o'clock strikes^ 
said a voice, “ weypllall proceed albrrg 
the vault to the Fail's 


bed chamber^^* Yes,” f auswered a 
voice which W&juwtantly recognized 


did the re*t, and all fired their pistols 
into the 'bed. Instantly they were 
sieged, thrown dowfk, and firmly 
. ljound, back to back: the bell was 
rung, lights were called for, and 
the prisoners carried to the cUstlo 
dungeons without having spoken 
a syllable; for horror, amazement' 
and passion, chocked their utterance. 

. ’ When they were safely secured, the 

" Earl csUkd for refreshments to be laid 
Opt, and then ordered the remainder " 
W the household , to bed. He shortly, 
^detailed to his airbus ' auditors, that, 

4 ‘ after the before-mfetloned skirmish 
wi^L the Wels$V:.he was?- lieturning 
home, and had arrived, late at night, at 
the great gate of the castle, whep he 


j . — was suddenly-seized by two m<$$iu „ 

as % villain Jacqp^’er— “ only the ^masks, and, together with his servant,^. 
Eafr is in his pofd$; for he - sees a thrown from his horse. He immediate- 
ghpst evbty night, he says; so we’ll ly dr$W his sword, and defended him*' r 
e’d^fire atmortal and ghost.” “£ye” v*$ejf with desperation ; but waaatlastP 
rQspcmd^dthe fiist vmce, “ Ferdillan’s^ overpowered, and his servant killed 
anger, slrall rest Qnljrwhen Northum- o tytbe spot He was bound ntykd and 

foot earned to a dungeon under 
thecp§i% and his victuals brought 
Mo mm v ,eVery day, and 
^through the iron g«4in 
lam^Jaogues. In thlsj 
' tion s^vetal y&is had - 
one ftaf, walking round 
dungeon, he chanced iff 
„ spring, and jifemedighip 
ed opei), $Uj|ri 


beriand is m the* Adjoining yault,” 
The Bari gave the signal for retiring, 
whigh they instantly obeyed, and 
soon fom^hem«€?lvesr||: tho'cham- 
bej: whiclf^ylfcu^qmtmd* 
shoit coB«aJtatfoh, mm 
the fbjlowjw plan; th^exUnguS^ > 
the fight; arew the 'curtains round 
the bed, tailed up sue df_tfe men 
sei 
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in; he aeqa^ingty descended, and 
groped his .way, through dark passages 
and vault vtipJlje, found himself at the 
door of *a subterranean, chapel ; and 
here he heard the voice of Ferdillan 
and Jacques consulting together, on 
a plan of murdering him and his sou, 

■ when the' title and estates were to bo , 
seized by Ferdillam The agitated 
and horror-struck Earl hastily retired 
to his dungeoii, and mm i natal on 
what he had ;heard. "‘What could an 
insulated prisoner like himself do to 
counterwork their machinations ? Ue t , 
resolved to leave it to lime, till his son,; 
came home, and, in the mean time, to 
. find some means of communication 
with the bed chamber usually occu- 
pied by the owner of the castle* Th js, 
in the course of one of his subter- 
ranean peregrinations he found, SoOn 
after, he heard that his son had ar- 
rived at the castle ; and immediate^ 
commenced his endeavours to con- 
verse with him, and counteract the 
malice of the Earl Ferdillan. The 
first day that he made his appearance, 
we have seen that be retired unsatisfied, 
in a few minife; the reason of his 
abrupt departure, at his several Ap- 
pearances, was,' that he feared hisene- , 

* ^finding his cell empty when 
. they came to briqg his food, might at 
f pnee murder him: and, in order to , 
prevent the danger which would be 
incurred by the joy and astonishment, “ 
which no doubt his sudden aUtthndia^ 
tion would occasion to his son, and 
knowing his nature to Vie superstitious^ 
fee, chose that? manner to unfold ijL. 
gradually to him^To his infinite vex- * 
ation, his son waV.too terrified 
him ever to succeed ; and ho always 
returned, a few moments after his * 
first^speech, cheerless an£ disappoint- ' 
edto his cell* M hefc lay Goncealed?* 
one flight, previous to his appearance, 

/ he heard hisf son in&rm his countess 
%$£ the. King’s intended visit; and; 
when ^the room . was . untenanf$J, % 
dwftag ^liissoi^V.beii^ gbne to wkjjt, * 
the king, he went into the room, if a , 


* bisnext yisit'a stranger with;,hisison,' 
/ that A^ger would be the King, be 
drop it at his^et f ^ich 
Mie ao^plfcgls.did, 'as we' have fen. 
The Ipl thqj* satisfied his 

the ,Kfcrg grew 

d'ye $$ bgj 


nane but siccan a' fule as clod” (tin? 
merry andrew) 44 as would fear a ghaist. 
Aye, I’d cut in twa a bun’ red thou- 
sand o'them dreadfu* ghaists! Belike, 
Earl, you thought for to freeten your 
. sovereign lord King James ; na’ Such 
jokes for the fuluie, or 1 s’all cut ye in 
twa d’yesee which, it appears was his 
favourite phrase. The fatigued party, 
after wishing every joy to the restored 
Earl of Northumberland, retired to 
their separate chambers, to court that 
repose to which each had so long been 
. a stranger. I n *the morning, the King 
l commanded the conspirators to be 
^brought before him, as he was deter- 
mined himself to sit. in judgmenl upon 
them; upon,? which they were .nil 
committed into the charge of the Earl’s 
. servants, and brought before him. 
The King addressed Ferdillan, who 
was heavily ironed, — 44 Rascal! what 
* ma’ ye ha* fe say for yourself ? We’re 
; your [loyal Master, James; and were 
i* the same room, in which you made 
your traiferous attempt, close 'an cut 
you?’ Tire Earl remained speech- 
less,' M You, Jacques, murdered your 
fellow servant, who was attending his 
loid, now list ! Ferdillan there's proof * 
positive anent yo\\ a murder cuui- 
mittld with malice alorethpnght ; 
whilk, by the law o’ England fideuth ; 

, so, d'ye see, Ferdillan and Jacques 
will be hangd i’the -morn, opposite 
' tliis castle; and your companions sail 
all* leaVe the country; that is our 
royal sentence, an* \iav Gorl Via’ 
ipercy Oh your saulsl” 44 Oh damns- ' 
tion !” exclaimed the frenzied Kail of 
' Ferdillan, u die with' Jacques !” lie fell 
into file most ungovernable rage ima- 
ginable, and was cari%l out. During 
‘ the day, a scaffold ^Mgj^ectcd oppo- 
’ site the great gate, yvfiSfe the old Earl 
\ had first been s&zfd ; and; in.the 
morning, going^pto FerdifianAScell, 
found him stpe^nfed along Jtfeless 
tl te ground, covered witlvg^te. W$U 
’a conceded and ^poi^sf' f d&gg<$ h 
^had committe^this horrra** d%E 
Jacques . was . immediately executed, 
"and? fils, body,; leather with Ferdit- 
lan& thrown dnto a hole in ij&bss 
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the King returned to London, and i*a- stone across on the spot in which the 
tified his promise to the, Earl con- ' wretched couple were interred, merely 
coming Pcrdillan's estate. The old mentioning their names, with this 
Karl lived to a good age, honoured solemn motto:— “He who sheddeth 
and admired by all around, while the man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
1 name of Ferdillan was ^never men- be shed,” 

tioned but with detestation and con- CLIO, 

tempt. The Earl erected a small 


LEAVING TOWN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OV “ THE HERMIT IN LONDON.” 


“ SnUitur arris tyems.” 

Horat. 


In the olden times, the passing to-morrow afternoon, or let him 

a. v\ ay of the severity of winter, and the call at twelve for orders; but stop 
milder influence of spring’s approach, John, let me have the four greys that 
might prepare the nobleman or man 1 always have, and his master may 
of fashion for a journey to his estate, send in his bill at the same time; and 

and might remind him, that it was hark ye, John! take this down 

time tougive up the pleasures of town, to Drupnmond’s (a letter), and bring 
and to sojourn amongst his tenantry back an answer.” John obeys, — 
in the country; the coach-agd-six 44 The devil's in the people! there is 
would be ordered to the door, faith a not a single bill here before me (the 
suitable retinue, and the cavalcade ^ number being immense) that is not 
would move, in ordinary time, and ' five times what it ought to be. John!” 
arrive in stateliness at the family man- M Sir.” 44 Send up the housekeeper,” 
sion, in a given period, pioportioned 'She comes — “ Pray what is this lull 
1c> its distance from the metropolis., of Gunter’s, as long as my arm ? what! 
The leaving town is now a maltdr of all that for fruit and ices? One hun- 
inoiv difficulty, the season is much , dred, two hundred,— brought forward 
further advanced, and the departure ’ two hundred and Ibfty, what! more 
moie like a retreat than a journey.' * still*' why the mad; he takes 

Seldom is it orderly, sometimes it is a, n?e foT a natural." 44 No, indeed ! Sir 
complete iaces obstacles not dnfre- Charles, it is aU fight” 4t 4 All right!* 
queutly presem themselves on the day Yes, I suppose, as it js with a mail 
of march, sd'tfmt the London cam- coach, 4 all right V s6 drive on i but 
paign ends iri a hostile scene ; family v that wont do, what is it for ?*' u A 
disagreements form a part of tiie skir- supper, Sir Charles ! & supper ordered 
’ mish, regret is attendant on llie foot- by my Lady.” 44 It never came into 
^teps of past pleasure, whilst the ex- the house.” Yes, indeed! it did Sir, 
hinted purse and woundedheart bear /■ i| was whilst you were at Newmarket.** 
of thej&dnter season. . T! " Ay, that’s another memorandum of 
better to eluddafrtbis statement, let fuin j but go on, pray who s Wj$e name 
us take ,aF scene id the living- Romance of wonder: is Mr. Greenfield, the nur- 

oflife. : * , \ ‘ serjmau ? Nursery maids are destruc- 

44 The Ostler is! com ^ from New-f 4 ,tive articles enough, but what is this 
man’s; §^to hourvou claimant upon fou^pages of %aper?” 

will ,v^n#itbei;y^hojaes ' r "Evergreens, rare fiowers,and shrubs, 

. first fo6%sn : #$ a mm pf'feflffepn ' t fo^my Lqdy’s first party/?|ftas been 
Ihe^uttli& 'of life. mW&tpt mftat ’ofatng thme four Aryl, 

ffisll give him. a. crown, fdr bis (interrupting Mnl j^ririso^|^iall for 
trouble, buf th|it I'^uhO#leaye town* as. many; years, JUipfi #the Jeast 
may comd ittwo o'timkjp? i^ltectiqn of ‘|p» Charles, 
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hare is an Recount from the musk 
v dans.” (Sir Ciiarlca in reply W‘ Not 
very likely & increase the harmony 
menage; I havebeen prettily fiddled 
and diddled by these performers this 
spring, but they must just be so good 
as to wait rav time, or 1 will never . 
’employ them again. Lef me see your 
account Harrison ; by Joye, this ‘ can 
never be right; it nfu&t be cast up 
twice over. What! a hupdred ahd 
•odd pounds for items and sundry 
things forgotten in last account? I 
wish that your memory had not served 
you better in' the present one. Post- 
age of letters! ah! that’s a hum. 


to which I returned to him," 
o, Sir, that wifte was returned; 
but it is other wine, (hat was sent* it 
was certaiuly had “Sir,” “Yes, be-" 
low stairs, l suppose, and I am had if 
1 pay it, but I will see about, it to- 
morrow, tell my daughter to come 
here.’; “ Yes, Sir Charles, I’ll speak' 
to her maid.” “ I daresay you will 
- — “ Sophy love, I thought you told 
me that Madame Tournetete’s bill was 
one hundred and six pounds, and I 
here find it onehundred and sixty-six.” 
“ Yea Pa, its all right.” D — r n the 
all right.” “ Indeed it. is (smiling), 

I had a robe of pros de Naples ana a 


-Money lent Miss Sophia— what ! ball - dress of tulle since that.” ^ Well, 

twenty pounds hi crowns and sove- u — K - — 

reigns ! Then again-—* paid for mes- 
sages:’ pray have w& not six tall, 
long-sided footmen; a porter, like two 
single men rolled into one; and nearly 
as many grooms as horses?” “ Ye*, 

Sir Charles, but then Miss Sophia and 
her sister would often not take patience 
until some of them came in, and 
would despatch a chairman to her 
dress maker For fear she might send 
some article of dress too late, and the 
like of that “ A pretty like qf that; 
to come to such an amount! und pray 
where is the* poodle puppy for which 
you make a little modest item of five 
gained?” ‘ 4 Oh ! Sir, lie was stolen 
three days after we bought him; I 


Sophy, it is no laughing matter to me, 
but it must be paid; recollect that 
you must not ride the grey horse 
to-day, as he goes off to-morrow.” 
“ What horse then ?” u None, my 
dear girl you know that I am forced 
to put off my departure on account of 
the heavy bills which have come in, 
and pray let the horses have one 
day’s rest, and give me one day’s 
quiet after four months high fever.” 
“ Very well, pa.” 

But Miss Sophia rides th# blaek 
horse, for she has Horace Wildair to 
meet, 'and many a tender adieu to give 
and take, besides an arrange mcnCto 
make as to where his letters can be di- 
rected to. John returns without money. 


advised Mistress not to fake him, as* the banker being greatly overdrawn up- 
I know that they fellows whoselt on.andfhe next daya power is given to 

them, always entice them back again, sell out, to make up which, the woods 

.but she would have her way.” ““You** at Clover-hall will groan in a few 
-may say that Harrison, and so f must f months. Dun follows dun, on the 
pay dive guineas fwga puppy tfjat 1 ^utovmng of departure; until irritated 
never saw, to my : remembmnce t and nearly to phrenzy, Sir Charles tells 
which is now running up and down the postboys to drive dike h — IIP 
the streets, with many other puppies a pretty cool way of spring off ! her 
that I w ish I Had never seen ?” “ If , Ladyship pauts all linkway at the 
you '.please, Sir Charles”— 14 I can- Jobation (as she calls it? which her 
not say that it pleases me very much, * losses at " play produced ; arid fair 

but come up again when I send for Sophy “ looks sn& sigh$, sighs and 

yoiv and in the mean time order At- looks, looks and sighs, and sigh#, 
kinson (the house, steward) to come again,” as she passes thelddg’ 
to me (he arrives;— 46 1 see in Mon- Piccadilly wt#re hg : favourite^ 


steurLadtdhes’s account, liqueurs, Flo^ sleeps out 
mince wme, and Macaroni, charged - in debt, iri 
twice over, the same articles on' the Sueh;is*t& 
samf^day.*’ “ No Sir, there is a mis- >and dear 
takpn the date; but the articles were, f'jfxoiftfortx 1 
all right.” . “ All right, ha? 
ifcfiy* tl%;seems to be a capt w^rd 

turi^ig oyeta' 

Irak hem’s an account ' 
of JmEmw me&hant, in 

w&h fb. for the cham- 


flin^ihndutftpi 
fethe^4augjter # 
With boyv little; 

■ m&h 
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empty as the imagined joys of lh$; 
season ; or tif the emptier heads of 
. tlmse who pu«ue3 therad 
. Such is one leaving town; others 
are. si ill more difficult. It is an im- 
portant hour for the spendthrift; the 
idler ;*thc romantic female of ton ; 

+ 'the exquisite of feeling, or address. 
The blood hounds of the law hunt the 
former out of town ; the second can . 
find uo charms in nature and in rural 
scenes; the third is iiV mourning for 
pa:4 sc enes, if not past sins, and has 
no resource but. the citculatiug library 
to solact her until her return to" town. 
The exquisite of bn ling has had her 
little, fluttering heart flattered and 
flirt od % waltzed and qua (frilled away, 
the void is insupportable; the. last 
must have a neck and neck race with 
his tailor to Dovci, thence to embark 
for the continent, — or will leave town, 
fur a blind, and rusticate three months 
afterwards in the prospects of the Obe- 
lisk and in St. George’s Fields where 
he will wait until ‘he meets his old 
friends, with long faces, in the persons 
of his jeweller, his perfumer, his horse- 
dealer, his livery-stable keeper, with all 
his other quality serving tradesmen, not 
forgetting the Jew, the attorney aud 
the hotel keeper. ^ 

Happy the man, who, having re- 
sifled in town for moderate recreation, 
or for the discharge of his senatorial 
or other duties; can calmly quit his 
town-house, and post it riown.in good 
health and tyints to his family scat, 
thereto gladden every heart; to im- 
prove a property transmitted* to him 


3hu>n< 

by Ins ancestors, to promote the in- 
to maihtainthe character offLspitality 
of sire, aud gr&hdsire ; to provide for 
lW wprking poorby furnishing them 
with industrious employment, and to 
relieve the aged and infirm. The 
harvest-home, and autumnal sports 
will be enljVeped and honoured by 
his presence^ and the old English 
. Christmas festivities will close the pe- 
riod of his residence amongst kind 
m ighbonrs and prosperous tenantry ; 
when he may again meet the high 
circle of his town mansion, without 
f*.ar of having it run down bv credi- 
tors; pigeoned by. birds of piey; 
v? winged in an affair of folly, growing 
out of some gaming-table,* tavern, or 
playhouse quarrel ; or bring the retri- 
butive sacrifice to unlawful inclina- 
tion, or to the transgressions of gal- 
lantry in high life: tin re will be no 
slipping off, edging off, making off, 
or moonlight march; no Sunday's 
dcjfeiture, or un perceived di* appear- 
ance; all will be honest and above 
hoard, a kind farewell will be uttered 
by esteeming acquaintances; and the 
Morning Post will notice his Lordship, 
or the Baronet, or the independent 
. wealthy Commoners leaving, town, 
for his manor, or a wateting-place, 
without dread of exposure to' thosc 
who have him in their columns in the 
shape of a debtor ; and who wish to 
have him out of their books in tlu* 
way of payment instead of the form of 
id-report* 


V • 


UMS 


IMPROMPTU ON HR MONO A LADY LAMPXT THAT HPH AUSBIND 
Mt*5f SUl *OR INDIA TO-MORROW. 

Lady flry thy teat*, bibeve me 
Thoughts ot tfutuVe ne’er should gnevc thee , 

B*f$m with joy or big with sorrow. 

Who hath ev£r seen to-morrow f 
6f my blt&9* 

L$,h& kiss; % 

" woul$ hprfow, 

rail 8 * 1 

, aad wj&t may follpw. 
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LETTER FROM. FLIttTILLA TO PRUDENTIA. 


My dear Prudentia, Paris. 

Times are sadly altered, our de- 
parture hence is ‘ positively settled, 
and I have nothing to regiet but my own 
imprudence, my error in judgment, 
and my ingratitude to poor honest Bal- 
lantyno. 1 have been deceived in the 
Countess, in my worthless Lancer, 
and in every body. He has married 
a Hutch girl, as ugly as sin, but 
with a great deal of money It 
was the idea that I had a good 
fortune which drew his flattering at- 
tentions on me ; and I am now the 
sport, of his rakish comrades, one of 
whom dared to address me in a tone 
of very unbecoming gallantry. Poor 

Helen has fallen a victim to 

her credulity, and is lost to her family. 
1 am very lightly (although unde- 
servedly so) spoken of , and Mamma 
has been fleeced at cards. 1 find that 
the Countess has made a complete 
convenience of us, having turned our 
circle into a place of assign tion, and 
our conduct into ridicule.* W e have 
been brought into unnecessary ex- 
pence; and, had I possessed a fodune, 
she expected to derive benefit in a 
pecuniary way, by promoting my 
marriage with the companion of her 
cher ami; besides, amusement is as 
necessary to a French woman as air 
is to fire, mi that we have been acting 
the Corned >/ of Errors for herself and 
friends, and, were it not for the watch- 
ful eye of honest Ballantvne, it is diffi- 
cult to say how. fkr we might have 
been drawn into the snare laid for us. 
My once dying swain has treated me 
with something like half pity > half con- 
tempt since his marriage; and even 
since it has been ascertained that we, 
weretiot the rich people imagined, the 
Countess has been more than cool to 
us. She was informed that Ballan- 
tyne had made himself master of her 
history, and she has removed from the 
hotel, setting him down for a triste 
beta, and us for .a set of beings un- 
worthy of . her friendship. % How d$n- 
geromit is for foreigner* t6 form their 
own opinion of persons or of things; 
hoirhbsuid to suppose that g$od ap- 
pearance and a little expeachcah pur- 
chaseeslecift, services, or friendship. 
Yet didT indulge in such like empty 
chimeras. I seemed to tayi0 


fined to fix my abode here, to live a 
life of varied and varying felicity ; 
1 had vainly fancied my youth to be 
beauty,, aud my artlessness fascina- 
tion. r I had persuaded myself that 
so me, unreal superiority had won me 
a deserved preference over my coun- 
trywomen ; and that a pretty woman 
might command every where, and 
more particularly where gallantry is 
at Us highest, pitch. Like the child 
at a theatrical representation; ora 
novice intoxicated by the first draught 
of pleasure, I was dazzled by lights, 
amazed by deceptions, enchanted by 
soft music, and misled by voluptuous 
imagery. 1 seem just to have awaken- 
ed from a profound sleep, like one 
lost in the regions of fancy, and 
startled by the stern existence and 
presence of upbraiding reality. I had 
forgotten home and country, because 
the vantage ground upon which I 
thought that I stood, made me look 
down upon both, t was, compara- 
tively speaking, nothing in either, but 
a character, an object, a something 
flattering and flattered abroad; 1 an- 
ticipated a new world of delights; I 
expected to become a little potentate 
over hauls ; and thought it probable 
that, after reigning absolutely for a 
short golden age, I might make a 
match with some titled and eminent 
youth, which would eefip.se my an- 
cestry. and astonish all who knew 
me. Poor simple, vain, guilty Flir- 
tilla! how art thou fallen, lallen l how 
hast thou slighted worth and sincerity 
to become the subjecfpf pity and of 
ridicule J I shall ppw return' to the 
North with a few French dresses, 
with an altered and ^disadvantageous 
view of life, and with a wounded heart 
and depressed spirits. It is in vain, 
my dearest Prudential for a stranger 
tp expect to find in another country, 
what he or she cannot claim at borne, 
in weight, in esteem, or in.; Capti- 
vation, Other imeresls and other feel- 
ings oppose such an attempt, ( ca- 
riosity* n&vjdty, mercenary views, or 
more may induce 

of t6 our 

, & b^i^^hort s llBrfi* 

gorgeous 
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rates when the cup is drained to the 
dregs, and the costly viands grow 
cold:— when the, taper sinks in the 
candelabra, and the sun of truth drives 
the guest from the revel, and consigns 
the host to his couch or to his account 
'book, the generous expenditure, either 
in entertainment or feeling, sinks be- 
fore the calculating giver, and is, 
sooner or later withdrawn for ever. 
The case is still worse, where a poor 
and proud set of youths look out for 
strangers, as the sportsman does for 
game $ the latter destroys them for his 
loodor cnjoymei.t, the former feeds 
upon them first and leaves them after- 
wards to oblivion or destruction, as 
circumstances may occur. I have 
only one consolation, namely, that the 
publishing this account may be of in- 
finite service to young females situated 
as 1 have been, and may stop them 
in a mid career betwixt ruin and mis- 


anthropy. They may learn, by my 
example, how to value well-timed aim, 
therefore, more pernicious adulation, 
and to use, without abusing, the short 
empire of elective sovereignty, that 
brief, uncertain, and dangerous reign 
of a woman in fashion, either abroad 
or at home, but most particularly 
when unknowing and unknown, in a 
warmer climate, and surrounded by 
persons, habits, and taste, less circum- 
spect, and under less controul than 
those of Caledonia stern and wild ; 
and of circles, centrally placed be- 
twixt gilded greatness and humble 
mediocrity. 1 have only just ^time 
tq conclude, and to pack up my in- 
creased wardrobe, every thing being- 
ready for our journey to-morrow, 
Adieu, my dear Prudentia, but I hope 
not for a long time. 

Your reclaimed 

FLJ ItTIIXA. 


THE RACE COURSE. 


u Am you for a list of the borsesmy uohle sporting gentleman ? names, weigh!* 
and colours oftho rulers?” Race Con use VocAiwr.ABY. 


I have not the keenest relish In 
(he world for the atmosphere of 
sports, particularly field sports, but 
still I love a race course; as a spec- 
tator — I beseech you mark me, my 
friends— as a speemtor — 1 love it 
only, and not as a participator, to 
spectate vvith , mv eyes and not 
wilbniy pocket* It' is one of those 
bustling scenes which are/not made 
for aristocrat £&lune. A plebeian may 


Ifs &jifcrties, 
within a footV%|&fc of i 
mg noble, or the 
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~ excepting such as the gale breathes, 
or the summer cloud drops from 
its bosom — are here unheard, and 
unseen, and even the intemperate 
loser of thousands is ashamed, amidst 
the general picture of sunshine, to 
soil it with his frowns, or darken it 
with the tiu t$ of his disappointment. 
Arrayed in. all the diversified styles 
of habit and character, hither come 
* the sons and daughters of nature—- 
, the dowager in her coronetted caTr 
riage, ana the labourer in his bough 
ornamented dust cart ; the squire on 
his fierdlped, and the villager on 
his humble donkey ; — Sir Charles 
with his tandem pacing tits, 

V. ^ktter^ohn With his nufeiey’s team, 
>'and “PpbbiB,** and M (toiler, 
anil * Lfghtfoot,” dragging. a\ug. 

llqre the feathers plucked from the : 
loitllybsCfWi, adorning the brow^of ' 

' n»d here the new 
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ribbon, ami the now sash, tin; gift of 
some delighted Sweet hear I, bedeck ' 
the beautiful face anil shape of 
the country maiden, as she trots, 
suppoited by her knight errant, 
over the thickly pressed green- 
sward. Here, are rich and glowing 
materials tor the con templar 1st : 
these, uml this bomhv little illiiSf 
trillion from ait. Here no gilded 
domes display nature as it is not. 
No painted pillars, and glittering 
e/mvas smother reality in illuMoti. 
No decorations of other days, no 
pomps and vanities of buried cen- 
turies, mask that which /.»*, in the 
costume of that which wo*: it is one 
bright representation of ttuhne's 
holiday, when she bids her student it 
go abroad and be joyful, relaxing 
them from their daily task and 
duty, herself smiling all the time at. 
their drolleries, and from her it is 
a mighty delegation of happy souls 
against the empire of care, a crusade 
to set down the Saracenic dynasty 
of assuming lamentation, a gro- 
tesque union, as it has been exi el- 
lently observed u ot all the orders 
of life,” oVrcanopied by tile great 
master of the universe. 

There are three or four public 
assemblages, or convocations com- 
mon td most of our counties. There 
arc the assizes, sometimes the elec- 
tions, the music meetings occasion- 
ally, the races generally;— accuse 
me not of vandalism if 44 my J-ord 
Judge,'’ “ the Knight of the Shir**," 
and •• the CaUtbiui,** the mere 
means of collecting life and in- 
terest about them at the periods I 
have mentioned* are less my favorites 
than the 46 high mettled, racer,’’ 
and the scene of his exploits. 

Bustling, and cheerful, and pro- 
fitable, too, to many that arc engaged 
in its. duties. — of advantage as is 
its recurrence in a worldly point 
of view to the citizen and the 
tradesman — congregating as it dues' 
the magistracy and power of the 
county; there is yet tlfiHt in tlu; 
prosecution of an assize that fall* 
chiefly upfcn the spirits — tr&mmejf 
up the heart, and the very bells that, 
clamour a joy they cannot feel, seem 
a mockery rather than tv rejoicing, 
the sigh of despair rather than the 
shout of hope, touching tv chord at 
which ’ the fetters of. the fetouvi- 
brafe, ringing a nple wbfeh s^lt by 


and by find a unison in the screech 
of the condemned, or the hyxteiic 
sob of the banished. The very 
javelin- men that guard the avenues, 
and approaches of the .court — that 
parade beside the Sheriff's carriage, 
gaily caparisoned and ornamented* 
appear, in their gaiety, to mock the 
occasion, and instead of adding 
solemnity to the procession which 
should look of graves and epitaphs, 
and wear, at all events, the sem- 
blance of a sorrow, seem but an 
official impertinence, a necessary 
mal-apprcpriat ion — a vei y worth less 
piece of bedizened ombioidery, heed- 
lessly sown to the pall and tlu* 
winding' sheet of their lost feltow- 
rreature, upon whom the dread 
sentence of reman duf ion, whence 

he came, and thence *’ 

is then being pronounced by » 
weeping but just judge. Of a truth, 
the jeckies silken jacket is better’ 
than flieir livery. 

'Mien the election*, those procla- 
mations of piomi.se, (hose homilies 
of flattery, those nurseries of feud, ., 
those parents of ill will — thevetff 1 
executioners of friendship, and- , 
sacred ties, and old alliances — 
with their many coloured bangfr^ 
under wliirli violence, and rudeness* 
and ribaldry* and blows and wounds 
are tolerated ; whose coat of arms is 
a mask, and whose suppoiicrx sue 
missiles and Iditdgcoiu^ awl whos** 
crest is a < racked pate; who lined 
•ills that years cannot allay; who 
inflicts wounds that time cannot 
beak — About them, too, the universe 
of freedom throng, and the great 
and little opktiouists, tlie sutfrager 
of ten thousand, and be of forty 
shillings', are buried. Tifere is a 
huge muster* bujt no fellbvvslii)*, a 
levy m masse but u6 community »»f 
sent i meat ; a deal of promise, and 
a world of performance— ($*ut then 
1 these are neither sensible nor * 
ga nf, and tpe 41 sweef vohfes,’’ fti*e 
a very confifehm pf tongues striving 
in vain to exult thfeirseparate Babels, 
aud^uiJdittg alr^castfes which shall 
terminate 1 ^ith the shutting bf the 
poll book , 'fhe^instal la t i o n of the 
member. WhaPi^p^your York 
and Lancaster fet contests 
of tlie to 

these of themu»tiij^85^^’#httCi^4 
red ritfdfq barrels ; to poise. of the 
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festival. Really the colours of 
!lm rideis’' ar e mure seemly than 
such my gentles. 

JBut ye will talk to me. of the 
concord of sweet, sounds, of gay 
dairies, and glittering company, of 
the assemblage of the rid), and 
tlm powerful, of taste, and talent, 
elegance and beauty; of the 
solemn cathedral reverberating of 
moruin. s with holy harmony, of 
choirs tilled .with tuneful spirits, of 
pillared aisles peopled with airy 
creatures, of torch* surrounded with 
angelic forms a> though their 
tenants had hoist their c elements 
and appeared in the smiles and 
grace* of renewed mortality ; and 
ye will tell me of the jewelled 
beauties and tripping forms, and 
cheerful melodies, and ilowing glees 
amidst U' unlimited halls, and deco- 
rated theatres ; and I shall parti- 
cipate in your warmth in describing 
ot a music meeting ; but 1 shall 
also whisper to you, that it is inler- 
dietive in its principles, a mere 
banquet for fortune's favourites, 
and privileged pockets ; that its glit- 
ter, and Us pa Hide are sealed things 
to the humbler of nature's family ; 
that its magic doors ami portals tire 
closed to the Simple, pilgrim; that 

• its skilful warbling* i each not the 
sojourner* in modest duellings — 
the wood note wild, the airy sound 
of leathered choristers being (heir 
least ot h.irmony. Of a verity a 
(hitahmi may astonish, but my 

horse and ride*” are more socia- 
ble companion*, mv master*! 

Well then, come with me to the rare 
course: enter into its joiiky, its un- 
sophisticated heartiness. Here from 
tin's hillock survey the passing won- 
and interest, and merriment 
of the ever varying, untiring scene. 
Heip iV a*' School of. character to 
satisfy the. most ardent student; 
here ate, essays of lifp enough to 

• alla$Hhe greediest; professor. See 
the.Siorsos rtre in the lines, their 
sle£k liodies u^covered previously 
to receiving weighted siuldle, 
and shining in silky brightness 
of health in tker^denderif sun- 
beam ; -th##:JPirsting veins, promi- 
nent MfUn their hoofs, like a 
Bucephalus, lifting the turf and 

anxious ring of gazers 
about |>tbe i Moot^red nostril 
expanding energy, and as if 


the instinctive and noble animals 
were conscious of what a world of 
interest was depending upon their 
labours, in wliat a spirited contest 
they, were about to engage. Look ! 
the riders are mounted — they too 
dressed In their smartest livery — 
red— blue-— green — the uniform of 
their several employers, the u noble 
sporting gentlemen” of the turf — 
the vein is gently tightened, the 
stirrup firmly piessed home, the 
easy posture i* assumed, the grace- 
ful canter performed, and .they 
which are to contend for the prize, 
at the starting post. 

And now who would be that 
-*Timoii to shut himself up in caves 
and forests from the sight which 
now bursts ujon us; and what 
is the accomplish meat of that 
joyful hope which has been for a 
brief time deterred. — the fulfilment 
of that delightful agony of suspense 
which had for awhile subsisted upon 
promise. To see thousands of one’s 
fellow creatures, their bodies holi- 
day adorned, aud their countenances 
dressed in expectation, stretching 
forward to, and intent upon, one ob- 
ject ; to observe the commingled 
hues and gradations concentrated 
like a tributary encampment in one 
focus — to hear the buzz of antici- 
pation — to see the strivings of enrio- 
.>ify, to feel the workings of in- 
sfantlydo-br-grafiued delight, and 
best of, all to list the one loug, fren- 
zied, hearty, consummating shout 
of ^ they're off— they’re off,” with 
its embellishment sof loosed up caps, 
uplifted arms, clapped hands and 
waving handkerchiefs: to see, to 
feel, to hear all Lius, is to vindicate 
natures omnipotence, to proclaim the 
perfection of the Creator of the pas- 
sions. 1 1 eaven forefen d that the spirit 
of ancient puritanisin should ever 
arise from its time-honoured sarco- 
phagus to dissipate the delightful de- 
lusions of such a moment's extasy. 

It is the same all over the world ; 
but on a race course, you shall find 
more particularly, people affected in 
their liking* by the most trifling 
circumstances, and tak mg different 
parts at the first view of Die objects 
before them, without being able, 
very logically, to define their presen- 
timents ; and therefore it is not ;fc 
matter , of much surprise that say 
y^L andlBpe, and green jackets 
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should each have their several and 
sepuiato partizaus, and that the 
potsc coinilatus, the o i no of the 
scene, should place th**ii expecta- 
tions. aud wager the shillings and 
sixpences, and their hot t li s of w ine, 
and their new hats (a cockney bet) 
and tlleir quai ts ot ale upon the man 
and not the hoi se, upon the colour 
that ple.i>e* the eye, and not upon 
flie physical piopcrtics of the ani- 
mal that should satisfy the sense. 
I don’t know why it was, or is— 
for l still lefain it— but T evei had a 
predilection for blue, and have occa- 
sionally been d few half-crowns the 

r >rer or richer, and a half-crown 
my gambling maximum — from 
my too often, I fear, indiscriminate 
.passion for the colour. Pet haps it 
"s that 1 have fiom childhood been 


faculties to the verge of execution, 
and panting with exertion 9 And 
finally, aie there not the alternate 
and struggling changes of rpd, and 
blue, and grccu, each occasionally 
winning the ascendancy, till the goal 
is reached* and the final triumph of 
blue — for I must have it so— is pro- 
claimed amidst the throng and 
huzzas of assembled thousands? 
And is not all this beyond the most 
ecstatic moment which your other 
holidays can give us, above all the 
glittering pageantries, better than 
all (he professional pomps and 
the technical vanities which your 
other periodical and anniversary in- 
stitutions and amusements can 
produce ? 

Such is only a paitial and re- 
stricted notation of the life and 


a complete enthusiast in every thing 
that appertains to my countiy, and 
that therefore “ true blue" signifi- 
cant as it is of its triumphs and of its 
defenders, as the glory badge of the 
eonquerois at Waterloo — the uni- 
form of the heroes of Trafalgar, 
appears so sightly to my vision, or 
it might be lh.it 1 contended and 
was victorious under it at an elec- 
tion, and when our trophies, our 
Wellington blue’’ trophies, ilnt- 
tered cheerily’ over tlie i fval ensigns 
of power and influence that would 
have crushed our independence, and 
fettered OUr suffrages— and all this, 
to return to my collide, but adds 
life to the moment, whilst the voci- 
ferations of the rival plebeians, the 
favourers of the decorated Buckle's 
and Goodison’s of the contest— like 
the tiumpet- blasts. and drum roll 
of a more sciious struggle, ►give an 
effect at once animating and effective 
to the panorama. Then the run in, 
that inimitable moment of suspense 
and agitation, tlie neck and neck 
strivings for profit and honour, the 
final exertion which has cost hours 
and days of speculation to be finished 
foabmth. Who can describe 'the 
lightning flash of the ruu in, thq 
Variable, trended emotions, that re- 
semble tossed ‘billows or the flight of 
doudstfiatencompass it ? Are (here 
not the rush of the horsemen and 
tbepre&ure of the pedestrians ? are 
there not the fears of some, the hopes 
of others, the anxieties of ml t Are 
tharewt the foaming steed amrftn . 
lietejted rWer, eachjftla% 


spirit of a Itiitish race-course, ani- 
mated and peopled by the satellites 
and creatures of sport. 1 might, 
besides all the delightful things 
which it has been my “ acceptable 
seivice” to clnoLicle, have told 
you of many supemumerai y and 
facetious wonders which foim ac- 
companiments to the principal 
.spectacle — of the suttler’s booth, 
and the showman’s caravan — of the 
eaters of five, and the drinkeis of 
“sdi ong waters,'’ — of funny traced 1/s 
by “Riehauhon’s company," and 
real comedies by nature— of drolls 
and clowns reeling upon tlleir heads 
horn compulsion and for “filthy 
lucre,” and of clowns reeling upon 
their legs from necessity and foi 
“ Barclay’s entire’’ — of the sociable 
partnership of country squires and 
town gentlemen $ the unschooled 
Tyro and the knowing blood $ of the 
steward’s ordinary, where the gold 
cups arc exhibited, and the silver 
bowls handed about, and, old stories 
of the turf are told, and tfiW successes 
rehearsed, and old— no hot always 
old— wine is drank andr I might 
say, something; of the tacd»$ilf, 
where no tesatyf L\tfequired to putv 
chase a privileg^and no ballot 
requisite to enjoy^ts merriment* 
tell of its eSJfriii and .happy ad* 
mixture of iiH, utb 

the landlords iSt# 

scat 
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a few hour* ago in the computation 
of her ladyship’s satin. AH this, 
and more, could 1, my friends, most 
cdifyingly detail unto you ; but as 
this “ eternal blazou must, not be,” 
l pi ay ye be content, this evening, 
with the pen and ink sketch which 
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1 have dashed off, and to- mo now 
put yourselves into your tandems, 
or across your horses, and witness 
the assured reality, and huzza for 
the success of Hie neir presumptive, 
at Ascot Heath. 

June, 1824. J. F. fc rUAHT. 


THE TRAITOR S GRAVE 


“ With fairest flowers.. 

Whilst summer lasn»,audl live here, i'ldrte, 

HI sweeten thy «*id tjravc: thou shall not lack 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primrose.” 

StlAK&I’LAHL. 


P*v »Ti! Ihe slultu of ci hedge, 
m d luradow, a short distance west of 
Cardiff Castle, may, (or might at least 
a tew years ago,) be seen a small 
mound of earth, ornamented timing 
the months of spnng and summer, 
not only with the choicest flow its of 
the field, but also with many others 
which serve to decorate the gardens 
of the peasant 5 the cowslip, theprim- 
iose, the violet, and the wall- flower, 
flourished in wild, but neglected lux- 
uriance ; while the rosemary and 
sontneruwood, and thyme, loaded the 
air with their powerful perfume, and 
seivtd to embellish the spot during 
those months when the charms of their 
less hardy companions had shrunk be- 
fore the chilling blasts of winter. No 
person claimed them as bis own, or 
attended to them as they appeared ; 
and both the flower and shrub seemed 
to spring into. existence, apparently for 
no other purpose than 

“To waste their sweetness m the 
desert air.” 

It is true they, escaped not the sharp 
eye of the scfeooh&f in his daily ram- 
bles, but they 

even by his thovgbtfos find all-phift- 
deiing hand^lj(eVo9i|l admire them 
.tut he parsed, stoop down 

to inhate tnorei^lfe^uajly the odour 
tftxich they ail he dar- 

edtodo i^Smf^ykiblob^ng seem* 
ed to tm» far thou 


go and no farther.” Obedient to l he 
voice. In* I It them wlicic they w ere, nor 
evei ventured to gather them, to give 
them a place in Ins nooegay. Thus* in 
the place where they fhht blossomed, 
they witlieied and decayed, no one 
being found so irremuit a* to pluck 
thgm, foi they were guarded by the 
spell winch superstition frequently 
casts around the final lestmg-place of 
man. The spot was known by the 
name of “the Traitor’s Grave,” and the 
ciicumstanccs connected with it are 
thus presum'd m the recoids of tra- 
dition. 

During the civil wars when the vic- 
torious Cromwell, after having brought 
neaily the whole of England into sub- 
jection, by the matchless prowess of lus 
arms, was proceeding with his accus- 
tomed vigour to chastise the few bold 
spirits who were still firmly attached to 
the cause of the king, in the principali- 
ty, he met with an unexpected opposi- 
tion from the Governor of Catdifl* Cas- 
tle, who, notwithstanding the terror of 
Cromwell's name, sent a bold defiance 
in answer to the herald, who, in the 
name of thclVliaim&t summoned him 
to surrender, — “I hold my Castle from 
theXlng" exclaimed the haughty Beau^ 
ford, “and to him only will I give 
it up.” Cromwell enraged at this an* 
swav&nd still more so at the unlook- ^ 
ed for. obstacle, thus suddenly starting 
up to check, t j i t were, the rapidity of 
office^ 
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instantly to commence the siege of 
the place. The command was hard- 
ly given ere it was obeyed. The 
trenches were dog, and batteries 
erected, with the rapidity which 
always marked .the movements of 
the rebel army, when headed by 
the commander, who this day lea 
them on. The works w&e not be- 
gun till some time after. sun-rise, yet 
before noon the siege had regularly, 
commenced, and the lofty battlements 
of Cardiff Castle rung with the sounds 
of the invader’s cannon as they 

“Roar'd aloud, 

H And from I heir throats with flash and 
' cloud, 

Their showers of iron throw*’* 

The massy walls of the Castle how- 
ever resisted stoutly ; and 1 suffered no 
very material injury, from the repeated . 
discharges of the enemy's artillery, 
which failed in every attempt to make.- 
a breach : thus passed the first day. 

On the morning of the second day, 
the parliamentary general again sent 
his challenge for .them to surrender, 
but the herald returned with an answer 
of similar import with the first. Crom- 
well was not a man who could be in- 
duced to waste his time in fruitless 
parleys; and when he found tyat 
threats weie unavailable, he instantly 
had recourse to mote powerful argu- 
ments. These therefore he ordered once 
more to be brought into action against 
the enemy, in hopes that his cannon 
would accomplish that, which his flag 
of truce had failed to do, — to bring 
^the garrison to reason. The second 
day however closer^ .without bringing 
with it any greater hopes of success, 
than that which had preceded, at least 
it appeared so to the besiegers, who hav- 
ing of, late been accustomed to sudden 
and easy surrenders, began to despair 
of being able to reduce a fort that had 
thus foT two days gallantly withstood 
their hitherto irresistible artillery. 
Even Cromwell himself grew fearful of 
the event, and could ill brook that a 
. single castle should thus be able to re- 
tard his march* ah&occasion him such, 
loss of time, men,, and ammunition^ 
Nor mas this all : he beheld with no 
small degree of chagrin, that the friends 
of Charles, taking advantage of his 
present’ stationary position, pre- 
iparing for a vigorous defence*' and 
stxOBftiiening their respective cities 
Mthis pufp^ $gain^» 


The .unsuccessful attempt of the se- 
cond day had indeed so far embold- 
ened some of thfemore daring royalists, 
that they ventured uudei cover of the ■ 
night, to attack his very camp, suc- 
ceeded in driving, in the pciquets, and 
caused such confusion among ;the 
troops, thsl.it was not until Cromwell 
himself came forward, that the intro* 
.ders were driven back, and Older 
restored. This unfortunate ‘incident, 
made him sensible of the awkward 
situation in which he was placed; and. 
convinced him of the absolute neces- 
sity of altering his present plan of ac- 
tion as speedily as possible, as he saw '■ 
that by occupying his present posi- 
tion, unless the garrison very shortly 
capitulated, the longer he remained 
t here, the greater would be his dtsgra.ee, 
if, from arry circumstance ho should 
be at last compelled to give up the un- 
^dcr^i^ibg* He therefore formed a du- 
‘ termination in his own mlhd,of i aid- 
ing the siege on the succeeding nlghl, 
in case he proved as unsuccessful on 
that (the third) day as he hod hit beg- 
to been. He determined however hy 
his conduct, not to give the enemy 
any ground to entertain such hope, 
and obedient to his command, upon 
the appearance of .day -light, the bat- 
teries were aga in mounted, v a nd e v ery 
gun put into requisition. Ncthhpg 
could possibly have withstood the Ore 
of this day, except the most deter- 
mined bravery on tie* ‘part of the 
besieged; this lUey happily' possessed ; 
and, the military skill shown by 
their engineers was such, that ere sun 
set, they had effected the destruction 
of nearly the whole range of batte- 
ries, .which had been erected by the 
enemy, in order to effect a breach. 
IJut, unfortunately, this was nof done 
until their own Walls were in sueh a 
shattered condition, that another such.' 
day .must inevitably toaye sealed their * 
p/atey by compelling them to . surrerj- , 
der whether 1 they willed or willedhoC*. 

■ Under these. ( cir^nmtarfccft^m' the;-, 
par.t of the '$ir. Jv Buford 

consented at \ eri p^te^soli^taf ion, to 
cal} a council 'WMh* officers. ; who 
, composed^;ihq^l¥ that 
3 : sures forth%mUfpal ^gMyrii%ht;be 

: speed ily adopted 4 
gency; for. the 
way in 

the epemy 

traflCfe.As ", 
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ewy part of the fortifications. The 
approach of night was the only thing 
which prevented them taking im- 
mediate advantage of these ci eum- 
stances. At the time appointed, the 
council assembled : despair vias plain- 
ly depicted upon the features ot those 
who composed it; but at the same 
time their bandaged appearance, told 
1 hat they had resolution even m despair. 
Though each person was in his place, 
yel no one ventured to break the 
ominous silence which reigned in 
the apartments. At length beau ford 
himself addicted tiio&o around him — 
•♦Fellow Officers,” said he, 44 This 
Gastte was confided to my keeping by 
the King, and it is my intention 
to be faithful to the trust. We have 
assembled here to consult further 
means for its safety: to this point con- 
fine then, your observations and ad- 
vice, tor mark mo! the first a Chong . 
you who counsels, or even hints at 
submission, shall be shot, though 
that shot were the last m the garri- 
son ! We have met here to defend, 
and not to hviraij our trust! and, 
while two stones hold together, let no 
one talk of yielding!” — Struck by 
these remaiks,* and by the manner in 
which they were spoken, every one 
remained si lent ; for each had, in his 
own mind, come there for no other 
purpose than to form some plan 
for the preservation of their lives, 
and if no other could be found to 
agree to the terms for capitulation, 
should the Castle be again attacked, 
us it wim utterly impossible to defend 
it longer, and madness to attempt any 
resist tnce further than was necessary, 
in 'order to oiitaiu from the victor as 
favourable terms as possible. The 
passionate Beaufort!, as the silence 
still continued, turned to those around 
him, and knitting hi*' eye-brows, un- 
t.l his countenance appeared to put 
on fimlook of a daemon, giving vent 
to his rage, exclaimed aloud,—' 4 Was 
t summoned hte to "be made a fool 
of. or, cowards a&$ou are, dunk you 
that like ynur^W^t^art haibours 
thoughts wbich|jmy tongue , dares 
not express^; BegoS^v I say, to your. . 
posts, and leave thec&re of provid- ? 
ing for to me, 

since 'youappe^Tbhave forgotten the 
respect which .y&towelo your go- 
vernor, a$ to your 

feir.g ! KegDwSy, 1 '!:. le gone!**- 

. J&SM. • 


Stung by such unmerited reproaches 
a young, but ini tepid looking cava- 
lier instantly started fiom his seat, 
" A truce to your reproaches Sir John. 
That they aie unjust, the wouuds afnd 
scars we bear will testify, and vindi- 
cate our honour from the labe charge 
of cowardice. We have neither for- 
gotten our duty to our King, nor to our 
Governor ;* but when the latter so far 
forgets himself, as to accuse thoie 
falsely who have cheerfully shed their 
best blood, at his bidding, and neg- ‘ 
kets to p.ovidc* for their safety in the 
hour of danger, it is time they look 
to themselves. Hear me then, I care 
not for the effects of your threatened 
vengeance. 1 have lnthei to fought as 
becomes a loyal subject of "King 
Charles, but will fight no longer, unless 
the terms of a surrender be first agreed 
on, in case the rebels venture to teuew 
the attack to -morrow. Agree to this, 
and my sword Is again at your service, 
else never. These are my thought?, 
nor do 1 J'earto utter them ; now do 
your worst T* Beauford, who had 
with great difficulty retained posses- 
sion of his seat, till the speaker had 
concluded, no sooner perceived he 
had done, than he drew his swoid, and 
rushing forwards, proceeded to put 
his threat into immediate execution ; 
and most likely Walter Sele would 
have paid the forfeit 6f his life for his 
lementy, had not those around wrest- 
ed the weapon of death from the 
hands of the Governor ; who, enrag- 
ed at being thus thwarted, darted 
fiom the chamber, swearing he would 
have every soul of* them shot for 
rebels. 

At this time, when the enemy from 
without, and faction - from within, 
threatened the Castle with certain de- 
struction, there were, besides the mi- 
litary who composed’ the garrison* 
within its walls, several ladies, whose 
friends or relatives, anxious for their 
safety, had placed tjietn there as be- 
yond, the reach of dangtr, upon the 
approach of the rebel army. Among 
these ..was Deva Milton, the or- 
■ phan daughter Oran old Cavalier* 
V No moie is known of the maid, than 
' that she was fair, whether in the opi- 
nion ot the world or net, it matters 
litlk, it is enough: that she was So in 
. Hie eyes of W alter Sek. To him sh* 
wa$ trthc fu&est of the fair.” 
r wKKl' would , lik# *very 

have ■ risked his life' t# 
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serve her. To her little chamber 
it was he repaired, 1 when released 
from the duties of the day, and 
in her company he was glad to forgt t, 
for awhile, Ihedangers which surround- 
ed him. Here, therefore, it was that 
he hastened upon his escape from 4 ho 
.council loom; and here he determin- 
ed to remain patieuily, imtil inform- 
ed that the savage rage of the Go- 
vernor was cooled, and time, by re- 
placing reason upon her throne, 
should have inade him sensible of the 
error which he- had committed. A 
time, alas ! that Walter was not fated to 
behold. 

Jt appears, however, - that he 
Was not the only person among 
the besieged^ who was sensible of 
the charms ol the . fair Devu. The 
commandant h;imt If, who, to his un- 
shaken loyalty, (almost his only vir- 
tue), added all that licentiousness 
and profligacy which characterised 
in a greater or less dtgree, the reign 
of every monarch of the Stuait line ; 
had also beheld and admired her 
charm.', but alas! beheld, and ad- 
raiied them with the most dishon- 
ourable feelings; and ho seized what 
-appealed 10 him a favourable mo- 
ment, when thcotfuers were engaged 
ou muie mipoitant matteis, to gratify 
his )u*t; glorying in the idea th«t 
he should, at the same time, by 
this meana, infl.ct the most uiitl 
of all punishiuenu upon the un- 
fortunate l ic mg, who had offended 
him $ and bio&t for ever his brightest 
-hopes, by ruining her, who was far 
dearer to him than bis own life. 

Having gained admission iu f o, the 
apartment, he proceeded to flatter 
and menace by turns, but all in vain. 
*Her virtue wo* alike proof against 
both; she upbraided him vuih bis 
baseness and vibany, and replied 
to his rfifmark.% witti taunts and re- 
r proaches. Enraged at her conduct, 
be seized hei rudely, and was proceed - 
■ ing to gratify by force, both las re- 
* venge and his pinion. His feeble vic- 
tem shrieked alou#for assistance, hut 
the echo of her voice were the only, 
answer she received. Spile of the 
resistance wh ch idle made, one mi* 
flute more wculi have decided the 
struggle, and the fair Deva would , 
have been-i-iair no longer. ’ ^ this* 
crisis, the room-door yielded , tdjhe 
strong nerves of Sehy who 
a pisfol ffbfli his. M", rushed 


the villain, whom he saw bfefore him, 
and presented ii to his bead ; but even 
at this critical juncture he stilt retain- 
ed presence of mind, sufficient not to 
discharge it, lest, by any accident, 
the contents should injure her to 
whose rescue he had thus opportunely 
arrived. Beauford, on feeling so uide 
a grasp, let go the hold of liis intended 
victim, and turned round to oppose 
this sudden and unlocked for eneinv. 

' Jt was now no time for parley. In 
an instant the sword of each had left 
its acabbaid. “Coward and slave, 
by heaven you shall not again escape 
me !” ** Neither slave nor coward, 1 * 
exclaimed the injured youth, as he. 
recognized the well-known sound of 
the governors voice, “ and that Beau- 
ford will soon discover too#*’ Fling- 
ing the pistol from his hand, ho pre- 
pared instantly for the attack. The 
weapon* met with the quickness of 
lightning, and though the event teem- 
ed to all appearance to depend ino*t 
upon whibh was the strongest arm, 
et the blows, however irregular aud 
crco, were frequently parrii <1 off u ith 
great, skill, us cacti in turn be- 
came the assailant. The combat last- 
ed but a few minutes, for. the foot of 
; Beauford striking against hn iron -ring 
in the floor, ho stumbled, when put- 
ting out his sword to prevent his fall- 
ing it snapt, and of' cuur&e occasioned 
that which it was intended to prevent. 
The issue of the strife seemed now de- 
termined ; but it was nut so: for on 
Scle’jjispringiug forward to Unarm his 
adve&ry, he received .the contents of 
a pistol’ in liis left shoulder, and fell 
prostrate beside him. A party of Ifie 
- guard who had been alarmed by the 
noise which the combat had , necessa- 
iiiy occasioned, now rushed into the 
apartment, when. Ueauioul, springing 
Up, commanded them to raise hi* 
wounded opponent, and to dp as they 
were bid, lie wa$ instantly obeyed, 
and the soldiers, having bound him a* 
/svwdi as they were .able, >„at the mo- 
ment, followed; of their go- 

vernor, who lei tM'way to thq loot 
of the staircasrp^wiere, opening a 
rj low and narrowdoor, he. desccn4 e ^ 
a few steps, when, »- similar barrier 
opposed them, whlch was alsor with 
some difficulty dpefled; andthe in- 
b terior of 

self to their yjqw, possible 

,than ■ the dead. 

v Here, just within th^ Wuflnce, Betlu- 
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.ford commanded the men to lay any person except the original propne- 
down tMr prisoner. They did so, tor, would be pir/zled to find an use. 
and retreated. The, door grating upon Groping therefore ius way, as well is 
its. rusty hinges, closed again; and he was able, he proceeded slowly 
the unfortunate Sele found himself along, carefully examining with his 
left in a dark, damp dungeon, far hands the wall of the dungeon, which 
from the reachpf any human being. ere he had gone very far, became 
Not having ocen severely wounded, sensibly larger; and he was enabled 
the coldness of the dungeon soon to stand erect. Still keeping the 
brought the U Mated youth to himself wall for h is guide, he had not proceed* 
again, whercjsealing, (for the place he ed much farther along his dark and 
was in, would. not allow of his stand- dismal track, when he was sgraably 
ing), himself upon the step on which surprised on finding himself come m . 
he had been lett, lusproceeded to hind contact with a strong current of air . 
up the wound, as well as he was able, He now became confident that he 
with hi? handkerchief : after which he could nnt be very distant from some 
felt relieved* Perfectly aware from opening, and the castle clock, which 
the situation ol‘ his prison, that it he dtainttly heard striking the hour 

would be in vain to attempt either by of ten, continued him m this opi- 

the loudness of his voice, or any niou. Following the direct ion of the 

other means now m his power, to. draft, lie sound found that his cum« 

make his friends acquainted with his was considerably impeded by htv.ps 
fate, he made up his mind, to bear of rubbish, and hirau fragments of 
manfully his present confinefnent *, stone, which had evidently btvn taie- 
■ encouraged by the hope, that the ed out of their proper place ; and ho 
garrison would soon be obliged to rightly judged, from this circum- 
surrender, when, in all probability, he stance, that here, at least, the enemy’s 
should regain lus liberty. But tbs artillery had accomplished their in- 
thought of his Deva being in the tended purpose. With a light heart, 
power of one whom he was now fore- he cautiously removed the hupo 
ed to rank as his bitterest enemy, masses which obstructed his way, and 
rushed across his recollection, and al- in a short time had the happiness to 
. most drove him to disti action. The find himself safe in the moat, on the 
pain of his wound, and the damp- north side of the castle, 
ness of his habitation, however, soon Once more at liberty, be surveyed, 
made him sensible of his utter inabi- as well as the darkness of the night 
iity to be of any service to her by his would permit, those parts of the for- 
lamentationj and reason again assum- tress which were near him. Burning 
ing her dominion, he began to re- with a desire of being revenged on the 
fleet upon the pos«bil ity of ^tabeing person who had so basely inj m ed him, 
able to escape. At this'ipjs&nt, ho in an evil moment, he formed the 
fortunately thought of an old tale, fatal resolution of betraying the cadtle 
which lie had heard when a boy, re- into the hands of the enemy; and this 
Spectiug an outlawed chief, who, ac- resolution was no sooner formed, 
cording to tradition, having been than he proceeded to carry it into ex- 
taken prisoner by the lord of Cardiff edition. The moat w as soon cleared, 
Castle, and confined in the cell he and finding himself once more on 
then inhabited, had effected his es- . terra fimia. “ Tt shall be so,* 1 ex- 
cape by means of a secret passage, claimed he, — “‘Yes, this very night 
which he had accidentally discovered, is Cardiff Castle,* Cromwell’s. A taw 
Walter Selc notbeirtg pfa disposition , feet of earth removed, admits him to 
to give way, to despair, while the leas|, " the postern aisle — and once in, Beau- 
glimmerofhope presented itself fQ° ford shall then oppose ipi vain — Deva 
his mind, sCp»| eagerly upon this le- , I yet may snatchthee from the tiger’s 
gendary acpouht ; .and, though not % 'jaws, and i will do so, though l Hie 
very sanguine in his expectations, de^ a traitor.” Having with these words 
terminedat: aUeyeftts to attempt the turned bis back upon the walls, which 

discovery of the sported outlet well but a few hoursbefore be had gallant- 
knowmgthat ibefctrong holds of the /Cty defended, he sought with hasty 
feudal frequently abounded ? strides the camp of Cromwell, 

with a toultitiide of Secret posterns,; # The distance being but short, he 
and sub^r^^ .for ■ whi% jtfe enemas piquets. 
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by whom, as ha did not endeavour 
to conceal himself, he' was of course 
seized. Having designedly thrown 
himself within their power, he now 
merely demanded that he might beled 
into the presence of the general ; with, 
which demand the guards, after first 
blind-folding him, in oidcr tliat hc5* 
might not distinguish* the disorder 
which prevailed around, proceeded 
instantly to comply. 

When ushered into the tent, find 
permitted again to make use of his, 
eyes, he perceived the ambitious Crom- 
well seated &t a small table, gazing, 
intently upon some papers which lay 
thereon* On the entrance of the pri- 
soner, however, he raised his head, and 
attentively surveyed his appearance ; 
and having satisfied himself, in his. 
usual harsh and abrupt manner, he 
addressed the following laconic ques- 
tion to him, — “ How now, betinselled 
royalist! your business here?” — 44 1 
came to act, and not to parlev,” re- 
plied the unintimidated Sole, to 
offer to a foe what most he wishes, 
possession of our castle. If he ac- 
cept the, offer, let him get ready in- 
stantly, and trust to the guidance of 
one ydio is willing to be his friend to- 
even at the expence of honour!” 
Cromwell, who scarcely knew who* 
ther he ought not to look upon hir 
prisoner as a madman, paused, ere he 
made any reply. However, as the 
chances, judging from the resistance 
which the garrison had, already made, 
were so many against his being able 
to take the place by force of arms he 
determined, as a dernier resoit, to em- 
brace the opportunity which thus of- 
fered itself, be the consequences what 
they might. ‘ 4 Be it so,” was the an- 
swer ^ ‘‘he whom you address is ^al- 
ways ready, lead on then, but hark- 
en haughty cavalier, should you * be- 
lief your promise, youilife shall be the 
forfeit.’’ “ Had I been the subject of 
fear,’* replied Walter Sele, “1 should 
not now be in the tent of Croniwdl— . 
a trope then to your threatening* ! ncr f 
thyik that I hvtray the royal cause 
thus* basely. Hear 'then the terms* j 
Nay*. frown not! Ill not be light- 
ened from iny purpose by the frowns 
of any man ; and unless my two cori- 
ditions are; agreed to, not all your 
threats shall make me even'nQut * turn 
traitor. My life is in your hands^aiKt 
you may lake it now, at midnight, or 
to-morrow ^ bat that ifcall you hay& 


>r’$. 

within your power. Hear' me then — 

I ask hut for the life and freedom of 
the garrison, $>r every living • soul, 
from the person of . jtye governor, 
though he is npw my foe, down to the 
meanest' soldier that treads along the 
battlements. That few females,* 
one of whom is dearer to me than hie, 
shall bo secure from the gross insults 
of your rebel troops. On^htac condi- 
tions only 1 become yeur guide!” 

** Cromwell will pledge Jhis word, * 
was the reply, •• that life and free- 
dom shall be given to all at present, 
.Within the castle walk ;; and as for 
the women, the soldicrs.of the Parlia- 
ment, rebel or not, are * not the' li- 
centious cavaliers of Charles, who 
heed be under no. anxiety for the s&ie- 
ty of their courtesans. We come to 
fight with men, and not with women ! 
now are you satisfied ?” Sele replied in 
the ^ffirmatiye, observing, as he con- 
cluded/ that he “ would trust for once 
to the honour of a roundhead, if such 
a thing existed/’ Cromwell scowled 
as it seemed as if his guide suspected 
his intentions, but prudence bade him 
conceal his rage, and he 'merely re- 
marked, as he took his pistols from 
the table, that he might do so safely. 

With a chosen body of men, upon 
whose fidelity he could depend, the^ 
usurper committed himself to the guid- 
ance of Walter Sele, whom, however, 
he kept close beside during the 
march, which, . without occupying 
'much of their time, brought them un- 
seen to the opening from yliich the 
betray^had e.scapid. The men hav- 
ing entered the breach, and being pro- 
vided with the necessary implements, 
immediately commenced removing the 
earth from the spot pointed out to them, 

• while Orpin well and his guide kept' 
watch without. With such secresy 
wetP th6ir operations carried ou, that 
no (person within was in the leart de- 
gree dirtufbed .by them. Once only, 
(and, that by mere chance) had they . 
any, occasion to be, alarmed. An oi- 
VJfeei; marching jto relieve guard, per- 
ceiving from the rampart, some per- 
sons in, the iffoat bektyv, thettt 
Vin the accustomed $>m^ u Whtf: gtii 
'Where Friends^? % whotf/r*- 

r “ To Beauford 

^presence of mttid ' tteixtricated them 
^trom this danger/ the officer on 
Rearing the pa^wof d/ * not dj^bff p g* 

V but they were ^{thereby tfeecpm- t 
the on fem' ■ 
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way, and left them to proceed with 
their undertaking, without any liuther 
interruption. } 

The soldiers after having efifvetodan 
opening in the ground above, were 
enabled with very little trouble, by 
mean's of a temporary ladder, which 
they fo imcd of the implements, to 
enter into the postern aisle, described 
to them by their guard. Here they 
had both time to rest, and also room 
enough to prepaid themselves for the 
attack, which it was to be expected 
they v ould still have to undertake. 
At the end%f the passage in which 
they then were, a narrow door was 
now the only barrier to be removed, 
ere they effected the object they had so 
long wished for — an entrance into the 
heart of the fortress. From its situ- 
ation, as they could not hope to pene- 
trate this, however' trifling it might 
appear, as silently as they had done the 
first, they proceeded by .one sudden 
effort to force it open, and by the ra- 
pidity of their subsequent movements 
to terrify the garrison from making any 
resistance. Nor were they d isap po inf- 
cd, for the door yielding to the first 
assault, they found themselves in pos- 
session of the castle, before many of its 
inhabitants were even aware of their 
approach. 


- , When morning dawned, the royal 
Standard of the unfortunate Charles,' 
M as not seen floating , as heretofore 
above the lofty battlements of Cardiff* 
Castle ; and those who had defied 
it so stoutly, and so gallantly, had 
either fallen sword in hand, or had 
departed to seek for shelter in some 
other fortress, that was still enabled to 
keep bn high a little longer the well 
known ensign of fast* falling royalty. 
-One only of the former garrison re- 
mained, and he with beating heart 
and anxious look had twice already 
ex pored' the intricacies of each 
apartment, which thecae tie contained, 
in search for the object of his every 
hope and fear, but Si in vain. Still 
copiog witty , the grim fiend despair, 
•die w* in4hh act of doing so for the 
third time; whmsttmmoned, andhpon 
his refusing to obey*, felted into the 
presence ot the iron-h^&fefi Cromwell. 
Forgettipgforan instant hia" private 
griefa, he s^d before the tyftht, with 
suchafcobfe and maje|ificmtep, & 
awed alt' tti ose srourtd * even {fa? 


mind of Cromwell seemed for an in- 
stant to be undecided. But that it 
was not so in reality, his address to the 
person who stood before him plainly 
indicated. “Now then , proud cavalier, V 
cried he, “has not the promise which I 
made been kept ? Has either maid or 
courtesan, for whom you dared to 
msult the troops of Cromwell been 
violated? The life ,and freedom 
of the garrison was likewise pro- 
mised, and has been granted. Re- 
member when my word .was pledged 
to this, thou wast not one among 
them, therefore I owe thee nothing, 
since it Mas to gratify thy own re- 
venge, and not from love to me, that 
tbbu hast betrayed thy party. Had the 
service which thou hast done us, been 
done with other motives, 1 would have 
thanked thee for it ; as it is, 1 love 
the treason, but I hate the traitor. 
Take then a traitor’s just reward 
Quick as thought, the pistol of the 
tyrant left its belt, — flashed, — and 
Walter Sele lay weltering on the 
ground. 

While the .soldiers were in the act 
of interring, at the spot alluded to, in 
the commencement of this narra* 
live, all that now remained of the 4 
once brave, but ill-fated Sele/ they. ‘* 
were disturbed in their work, by the 
unlooked for appearance of l)eva 
Milton, who rushing eagerly forward, 
flung herself upon the lifeless corpse 
as it lay, in the dress it wore while liv- 
ing, upon the green sward. In vain 
1 did one, more feeling than his com- 
panions, endeavour lo soothe her 
afflictions. Deaf to his consolation, 
and, regardless of all his entreaties, 
she still dung to the object Of her af- 
fection. with such vehemence, that the 
men had somedifficulty to tear it from 
her grasp; and even then, two of them 
were obliged to force her from the 
spot, while they unfeelingly consigned ‘ 
it to its *• mother earth.’’ Butitmne- 
diatdy on the departure of the A 
.soldiers, after their .having closed the 
^jfefrth, she returned again to search for < 
her lover,' exclaiming in a wild and in - ’ 
j coherent man nor* that she had « found - 
..Walter/* but alas? fair maid, she ' 
M lost her reason. 

. PooVDeva lived for many year%— 

1 lived id decorate the grave of him shis A 
toyed, mtb the choicest shrubs and ■ - - 
she could gather to- . 

. When thf frosts of January -v v 
nl^TOtyed tbdmyiritft desiructi&ti, she v 
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would carefully cover them with 
straw, to be blown away perhaps by 
the next gust of wind ; and when the 
clouds of Autumn withheld their ac- 
customed tribute, she did not forget 
to water them. Summer and winter 
day and night, sun-shine and rain. 


were all alike to l)eva : she appeared 
equally insensible to each, as she sat 
upon" a stoa#which her own hand 
had placed at the head of the grave, 
and sang hejr favourite and never* 
varying ditty of 


GALLANT WALTER SELE.. 

O’er Walter’s bed, no fopt shall tread, — 
Nor step unhallowed roam^r— ^ 

For here the brave has found a grave. 
The wanderer a home. 

This little mound encircles round 
A heart that once could feel, 

For none possess’d a warmer breast, 
Than gallant Walter Sele. 

.'The primrose pale from Dy frain vale , 
Through spring shall sweetly bloom, — 
And here I ween* the evergreen 
Shall shed its death perfume ; 

The branching tree of rosemary 
The sweet thyme shall conceal, 

.But bolh shall wave above the grave, 

Of gallant Walter Sele. 


They brand with shame my true-love’s nama. 

And calLhim traitor vile. 

Who dar’d disclose to Charlie’s fbusv . 

The secret postern aisle. 

But tho’ alas tint. fatal pass 
The traitor dar’d reveal. 

He ne’er betray’d his maniac maid, — 

My gallant Walter Sele. 

Reader, if tbotf believest not the above account, search. I beseech tW, top 
pages of history, and be convinced for otfqj&of the trutjji of Tradition ! 

.HAL* 


A COFFEE SHOP. 

, * '•'Y 4 

w Avaunt ye midnight bag&! >; ■ 

Shaksp^.arr. 


" At the dreary hour of three, wh$ 
seene does a coffee shop present! 
opens its gates to the pauper and. J 
profligate, to tbehireling-Cyprian?|„ v . 
the libertine bent on fun, and oxk':$$P 
nig* what is called life ! Wbata pnwk; 
* titutron of the term ! doei pfi oomt 
i in sleeping away the day; « vMfpfe 
the fiveVeourt, the bilHatdWi^i^tf 
toverpigjglV andiiotingit f in a&dtyjfv 


to the crimes of' the mercenary frail 
one r in dissipating a fortune: at the 
beife and an$ 

m mhk mg Rowroitomts, or some other * 
cofleeflhop, Hbe .^Finish bf tiro idle 
twenty -i^&Qfcni, the close of one 

whW>. IWftds. 

-ctoy > jt 
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aud look at the company : — here a 
rootless prostitute, loot-sure from walk- 
ing her weary round,, unhtalthy and 
miserable, penny less and unsuccess- 
ful in vending hrr perilot.s and hack- 
nied embraces. She cannot face* the 
old fury in whose homo she hud 
' lodged : her week is up, and with it 
her game is nearly the same; but she 
' must rest her limbs, chilled wifji the 
damp air of night, for a few hours. 

44 Will you* ^fieat me to a cup of 
coffee?" *he h raying to a youth 
sitlii.g near htU'. She obtains it— de- 
graded nutme g, somewhat rclreshed: 
pcrhnps the next comer m may give 
what will pay ha* lodging, or she 
must again commence the march of 
infamy for a b<l of bread. There you 
may behold the distracted apprentice 
gulping his dose of tea apcT sorrow to- 
gether; the plunder table has just 
closed its wicked work, and he is told 
that they can play no lougcr. His purse 
is reduced to m& lust shilling, and that 
shilling is not his own — lie has to en- 
counter a master, and must fcooti ac- 
count for the money he has embezzled. 
Ytt Pity lurks m his wounded bosom, 
nnd he piys the night-walkers break- 
fast for her, ^ Alas’” he may say 
to hinnoll. •* ue shall soon be two 
outcasts, honiclcN* and ; without a 
friend, nay worse, the refuse of so- 
ciety, a character for the fiiiger of 
scoru to point at, beings \mder the 
suspicious eye of the police. 44 Well, 
3$d what ecmk'S nexft a reprove of 
fashion, Motion iess, too drunk to got 
home, he must sletp it off ; the eye of 
another cyprian is on 1pm, will she 
fcteal jus heart ? no, the p&weis of eri- 
ch'anf metit nave faded away with her, 
pajitW gain, and the grosser «pi^ions 
are all within iier power : if the proni- 
gale's purse h Hot already gone, it is 
in danger; Neur him ikaface of cou- 
* cealmcnl* a doer of d^jc. deeds ; he 
must not' alarm the neighbourhood 
with knocking at his gate, yet must 
he' m>t meet 1 the b|oa<[: &ce 6f day, a 
ghintper ^twiljgbtviuui! conduct Imp 


14 four, score acit*s ofland, 

With Oorji and cattle ib stuns; 

And though he has none at command, 
yet still he’s a» guy its before.” 

Is he gay? that appearance is as- 
sumed ; he Itfughs with the girls of the 
town, offers his snuff to the .^urly cove, 
jokes, banters, makes ten times told 
puns, and depends Upon his good hu- 
mour, 

44 To clothe add feed hUu,* 

Ho is seen to approach the bench 
where youth and inexperience sit, 
where the outward gaib bespeaks the 
'gentleman. His face wears a smile 
pu seeing half-a-crown changed by a 
young man, who looks as if he was 
let out from a house of intrigue, and 
cannot yet be let in by his aunt’s 
house-maid, — this is a hit, a dead hit. 
The ci-devant gentleman quotes Shak- 
j-peare, Pope, and Addison, nay oven 
speaks French. A place is made for 
him, he now sports a quotation from 
Horace, this gains him a cup of coffee; 
good, he rubs his hands — an anecdote, 
a second cup,— worse pun than ever. 
But he has been schooled at- Eton, 
and it is evident ho has seen better 
days. His dress is that of a spotting 
man, but its hue and texture partook 
of the spider 1 * web, and the faded 
leaf, the least rough usage would biing 
it to ruin. The day approaches, he 
has had rest slender food, aud 
with his comb-case and sh:rt colku, 
his pencil and decaying tablets in his 
pocket, long a stranger to coin, he 
must remove his* trunk (that of Ins 
body, and the only -one which he has), 
and with it his little fortune. Has he 
a home think not. An occupation ? 
— None. An income ?-**The wheel of 
c haiice. Pei haps he may borro w some 
silver of a green-horn ; be asked to dine 
by an eccenluc, who can blame and * 
pity at the same time; a happy anec- 
dote may produce a pledged cup at a ’ 
public house ; or an act of urbanity' to 
. a fair cast-away may bring an r4 iny)ta- 


jto * tins .af&ie, Wd a wbisper/%t jh^ call at her lodgings, to paw^ke 

window ltost'uaio, liiqj admittance i «»p of lea, aud a drop of jackey— 

hetoi domfiifwort; aodhe kjealoui V. Jjetuu 3 t pay for bajh with a dish ol 
df'eve^ihnge of take hfr part if . a watcii- , 

' f mao, : ifctol6nt in- oifcce, should over-, ; 




prop* felUn^ Ohrili# v*w 
cirsle. *y A sl)ivedi»){ 
pteiidfb Egging, dccupit^ 
| j;«ii4' m attother tiU a spy;' 


Ifdlr^lwdoor^HjehafO^ tetfdestm- ; 
ing who tod dlaSr 9 '" _ .... 


and KJ.v 

rjftot- afotiuue.it’ wouldbe tofci&j,-, 
MtouM i street-acfcldfent pwc&rfe Mjr’j 
to ifllotofc aanttfito itotr 





The i vf. t}i<jtdlui$r Dandies, 

of money iiom being run o*er,/h* And the market gardener c jacks lii» 

may tul Jus case — j. e. that his for- whip, impatient of the day. He can 

time is spent, and extract a pouhd, f-leep, his rtmyVheeks evince a calm 
Mow ly and reluctantly parted with.*?-* contented mitfid, industry and toil 

In tln> hie ? ’tis daily death. Lastly smooth his pillow for him ; but the 

tlu ic hes a troubled spirit, he cannot gamester, and the mght-iobber, the 

sleep; how brief and disturbed too, is spendthrift and the prostitute,* the 

the shoit repose of the many here; outcast and the ruined, each oi them 
Without the shop, tlie plaintive voice s ' 

of “ Will you go home with me my « doth murder deep, 

dear ?” tomes from a haggard* grime* The innocent sleep, s.eep that hmu up 
less, wayward sister* The watchman. The rail'd sleeve of care." 
yawu* out the remnant of his task 5 * # 




THE fRlUMVlUATE; OR, DIDDLING DANDIES. 

Wft pike au honest, raCrry heart, , > 

That mirth and humour can impait. 

But still are bent to ndicule 
The frolics ot the knave pr fool. 

Then gentle leader, woold’st thou know 
The diderent shades oi high and low, 

You’ll find a wt ll*bred cheat of fashion. 

Reviv'd through thick and tjhm to dash on. 

Con nothing do that’* ioul or mean, 

Provided that lie cozen clean 5 
And that ’tis sport, me;e sport to rob. 

It there’s nought m tte job* 

But more tlus truth t’€hicidate, 

The following story TO relate. 

Throe bucks there were, of w hat degiep 
Matters not much tfe you or me ; 4 
High bred Cormthiads, or not quite. 

Or ehe of order composite ; T< * 

Perhaps their tailors thought*! 

And made their pg«0ns quit* 

V* import e, , they Jef^their \m 
Resolv’d to spend tfy§ day in i r 
Upon the strengt h,ofthalf--a-cri 
Too well they kne* (he lack 1 ‘ 

Must be suppled* by’itbiggM , 

And faith they had $n ample *hare, 

Enough tor each and Some to spare , 

So all was settled tor a tevel, M 
Pitching the dismals to the dcvib 
They cock’d their cagtors, twirl’d ? tneh switches, 



>wn. 


Beat time*on 
With arms in] 
Look’d down 
No path appe; 
VfT clattering 
Ateiror both 
Alike av< 

And 

Was quite# 
Quite worth} 

* Of r */W jocl 





. - 

**«?%’?. * • 
.4 *a & 

th&-qtrfeet, - * 


jA«U whiph to&Wte tfwie rof?* fom|k shs 4 



IV Tnumvitaf+i o/\ Duhiltt Ihuulit*. StS 

0 

Now m the tavein pailour seated. 

With Chronicle and Times they’re treated, 

Jack read, whilst Tom stirred up the fne. 

And Jerry tugg'd his smaU-clothts higher 
Says Jerry, “ Jack and Tom, I say, 

Til tell you what’s tin time of day ; 

I’ve thought/' said he — they got their cue. 

Enough,” cried all, “ the trick will do. v 
Then all sat down with glee to dine, 

On choicest fare and best of wine j 
Prime fellows sddom soon give o’er. 

When bent on bilking double scoie • 

So stoutly, e'er they took their leave. 

They pass’d it copiously till ev< . 

Then pledg'd each other with delight. 

From eight at eve ’till twelve at night 
The potent tumes had strove m vam. 

To get th* ascendant of then hi am, 

Which was so hard, so dense to hud, 

They could have drank Solinas 1)1 ind 
At length theyj rang, and in a tuce 
The bill was brought — the point was nire. 

For faith you well must know the town. 

It pounds you pay with half-a-crown. 

M Quoth Jerry,” with a vacant stare, 

** We're all contented with our tire. 

And with the wine, so no moie fus% 

1 11 pay,” - he chaws a swinging purse, 

Of huge dimensions, weight and length. 

Who could h ive doubt* d ot its strength ? 

** Not so,” cried Tom, M *Tis not \our turn, 
i ve got a Henry Hase so tom. 

By t arrying it unchanged about, 

That half the impression is worn out 
Jack swore that it was up polite. 

To pay for him another night, 

I he waiter star’d with all his eyes. 

And patient waited with surprise. 

To see them struggle foi a day 
That brought them but a bill to pay ; 

From this and the expensive feast. 

He thought them Baronets at least ; 

When Jerry, turning to him, spoke. 

Waiter, wp’ll end it with a joke. 

’this trifle is not worth a curse. 

The joke’s a guinea in your purse.*’ 

The waiter brightened up at this, 
u A golden joke is not amiss, 

And now i wait your honor’s pleasure, 

To see Ihe joke and touch the treasure,” 

Then quick before the varlet’s eyes, 

A doubled napkin Jack applies. 

And now, he cries, around the loom, 

Three times you’ll turn, and then on whom, 

Tour hand yoil lay, be Who it will. 

Shall pay 1M tftottey and the bill. 

The waiter, laughing, said,! guess, 

Tve Walk'd a dozen miles for less. 

Then cautious took his sabfo rout, * 

As cautiously they tip*toed it^out. 

And left the fool to gropi about* * 

- ST 
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Thence towards th(‘ door they softly stalk'd. 
Return’d the landlord’s bow and Walk’d, 
‘The parlour then he soon survey’d, , 

And wonder’d why the waiter stay’d, 

Then stared to see him blinded thus, 
Blund’ring a circumbendibus. 

And like a statue on the wav. 

Was tapp’d with — you’re the man to pay. 
As sudden to his senses brought, 

44 By Jove,” said he, “ and so i thought. 
I’m had, the devil take the three 
Sharp diddling blades who ere they be.*' 
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MENTZ. 

As we parted from Baecharach , a 
furious storm arose, in which a large 
boat was cast away, and ours was also 
in some danger. We went ashore, a 
little before we came to Radish rim, 
where the bad weather constrained us 
to stay awhile; and pass by an old 
ruinous house, which they said be- 
longed to that wicked Archbishop of^ 
Mentz , who was eaten by rats. The 
Rhine makes in that place a little 
island, in Ihe midst of which is a square 
tower, which they call the Tower o f 
Rats: and it is commonly reported, 
that this prelate, who was the most 
wicked and cruel man of his age, fell 
sSick in that ruinous house I speak of; 
(some say it was in another, a little 
further off, which is not material to 
the story,) and that,, by an extraordi- 
nary judgment of God, he was envi- 
roned with rats, which could by no 
means be driven away. They add, 
that he caused himself to be carried 
into the island, where he hoped he 
might have been freed from them, but 
. the rats swam over the river and de- 
voured KM. An ingenious man, whom 
'iPsaw in this place, assured me that he 
had read this story in some old chro- 
nicles of the country. He saidhe re-, 
membered that the Archbishops 
named Renald, and that this accident 
happened in the tenth century# I „ 
i would have willingly giv^n credits 
his relation $ bat 1 mar there is some 
riiistaicc inJt ; for, 1 knowthat about 
^bis tim^ ihcre was a c*rt*iapriest 


named Arnold ’, who fraudulently dis- 
possessed the Archbishop Henry; and 
that this Arnold was massacred by 
the people, which may have occa- 
sioned some confusion in these histo- 
ries. The name of the Archbishop 
was not Renald bul,//a/foff II. sur- 
liamod Iionosus; and it is said, that, in 
a time of famine, he caused a great 
number of pogr people to be assembled 
in a barn, where he ordered them to 
be burnt, saying, “ these are the un- 
profitable vermin which are (food for 
nothin (j hut to consume the bread 
ichich should serve for the sustenance 
of others." This story is related by a 
great many grave autbob& and gene- 
rally believed here, though some look 
upon it as a fable. Some are too apt 
to give credit to any prodigy, and 
others deserve to be censured for their 
obstinates incredulity. Since the Holy 
Scripture describes a Pharoah pes- 
tered with lice and frogs, and a Herod 
devoured by worms, why should we 
hastily condemn an event of the same 
nature, for a rable ? History furnishes 
us with several instances of more sur- 
prising accidents, which were never 
controverted, " And ,1 remembejv I 
have read ttfo such histories iff Fto- 
cicntes iemporum, j The abthor says, 
tHa vM^$urn tnfimti comenerunt, 
quanddm potentefy clrcuMmUmtss 
cum in convivio, hec abigi 

v dance devoraretur jmul& 

tu^e of mice - 

about, strongly, • 
banquet, por could " 
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away till they had devoured him. 
This happened about the year 1074. 
He adds, 44 Idem cuidam Principi 
Polonies contigit (The same thing 
happened to a certain* Prince of Po- 
land.) 

The ornaments in which the Elec- 
tors celebrate mass are extremely 
rich; and the canopy under which the 
Host is carried, on certain occasions, is 
all covered with pearls. I remember, 
1 have read in the chronicles of the 
Abbot' of Usperg , that they had for- 
merly in the treasury of the vestry, 
a hollow emerald of the bigness and 
shape of half a large melon. This 
author says, j that on certain days they 
put water into this cup, with two 
or three little fishes that swam about 
in it ; and when the cup was covered 
they shewed it to the people, and the 
motion of the fishes produced such 
an effect as persuaded the silly people 
that the stone was alive. 

Every Elector bears the arms of his 
own house; but the Elector of Mentz 
quarters. Huh s, a Wheel Argent, 
which are the arms of the electorate. 
It is said, that the original of these 
arms came from the t first Elector, 
who was the son of a cartwright. In 
the great church theie are several 
magnificent tombs of these princes, 
who usually are buried there. 

FUANCFORT. 

In the town-house we took a view 
of the chamber in which the Emperor 
is elected, and, where they keep ohe 
of the originals of the Golden Bull. 
This Golden Bull is a book of twenty- 
four sheets of parchment, in 4to., 
which are sewed together, and co- 


vered with another piece of parch- 
ment, without any ornament. The 
seal is fastened to it by a silken string 
of many colours, and it is so covered 
with gold, that it resembles a medal. 
It is two inches and a half in breadth, 
and a large line in thickness. Upon 
the seal is the Emperor Charles IV. 
seated and crowned, holding a scep- 
tre in his right-hand, and a globe 
in his left. The scutcheon of the 
empire is on his right, and that of 
Bohemia on the left, with these word* 
round the whole 4 * Carolus Quartus 
dioindfuvente clement id Rornanorum 
imperator semper Augustus and 
on each side near the two scutcheons, 
41 Et Bohemia: Res." On the reverse 
there is a kind of a gate of a castle 
between two towers, which apparently 
denotes Rome , this verse being writ- 
ten about it ; 

4< Roma caput mundi re git or bis freena 

rolnndi 

Anri over the gate between the two 
tow ers, 

“ Roma aureu.” 

The famous treacle of Trancfort is 
made by Doctor Peters, who is very 
skilful in pharmacy, and in other 
respects a very curious person. There 
are more than a hundred several drugs 
that enter this composition, which are 
all ranged in pyramids, on a long 
table. The Doctor hath many anti- 
quities, and other rarities, among 
which he highly values a uephretic 
stone, which is as big as one's head, 
and cost him sixteen hundred crow ns. 

There are in this place a great num- 
ber of Jews , but they are as beggarly 


* Pliny, upon the testimony of Vurro, relates, that the isle of Gynra, one of the Cy- 
clades, was abandoned by the inhabitants because of rats. He adds,, that a city of 
Spain was overthrown by rabbits : one in Thessaly by moles: one in Frabce by frogs: 
and another in Africa by mice. The prince above alluded to was Pappiel IJ., sur- 
named Saidanapalus, who, with his wife and children, was eaten by rats, Ariuo. 
813., Cbron. de PW. Garoa, say$— that tbe rats gnawed the name of Hatton, 
which in man/ places itfjbe Tower of t&eRhtye; The history of Hatton 
is related at large by Tutfce&&$ in Hi* Chronicles, by Camerartas in bis medita- 
tions, an&by maay'ojhers. eelvteiU*repdU$» that, ih ascertain soldier was 
t eam by jKfs. ' .y 

- f Witegise. or Vttig&e, the coufyry of Bruh^Wihk* The chapter it wholly com- 
posed .of ^aenjaffien. There are riwefcty 4 >ur are only capitula- 

fie*; TwoH#ir& of their suffrage are ' fa tjte choice of an elector. 

founded hy^ite^ardhbpibp * CMtbems, Apno 1483. 

(Cd m) .vjy . - 
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as those of Amsterdam are rich. They 
wear their beards picked, like Charles 
I., and have black cloaks with puffed 
ruffs. They go from tavern to tavern 
to sell things to sti angers; but being 
reputed thieves, one must take heed of 
them. They are obliged to run and 
fetch water when any fire happens in 
the city. 

WORMS. 

As we took coach at Fr&ncfort to 
proceed on our journey, we observed 
the coachman to put a little salt upon 
each of his hoises, with certain little 
ceremonies, which made part of the 
mystery. And tins, as he told us, was to 
bring us good luck, and to picservc us 
irom charms and witchcraft, duung 
our voyage. 

I took notice of a picture upon the 
altar of ope of the chapels of the 
church of St. Paul, m which the Va- 
gin is represented, receiving Chust as 
he descends from the cross, while se- 
veral angels carry the instruments ni 
the crucifixion to heaven. But, either 
the painter was mistaken, or else the 
angels have since* brought back all 
these instruments that are now pie- 
served as relics. 

There is another very curious pic- 
ture at the entrance of the church ol 
St. Martin, over a moveable altar. 
This picturo is about five teet square, 
God the Father is at the top in one 
of the corners, whence he seems to 
speak to the Virgin Mary, who is 
on her knees in the middle. She holds 
the little infant Jesus, hanging by the 
feet, and puts his head into the hopper 
of a mill. The twelve apostles turn 
the mill with their hands, aud they 
are assisted by the four beasts ol Ezekiel, 
who work on the other side. Not far 
off the Pope kneels to recei ve the hosts, 
which fall from the mill ready made 
into a cup of gold ; he preseuts one to 
a Cardinal, the Cardinal gives it to 
a Bishop, Che Bishop to a Priest, and 
the Priest to the people. 

Thereare in this city two houses that 
belong to the public ; one of which is 


called the Burgar-house, in which 
the Senate assembles twice every 
week about affairs of State. The 
other is for the magistracy, and is 
the place where common causes are 
pleaded. It was in the first that 
Luther had the courage to appear on 
an occasion which is known to all the 
woild, in the year 1521. They tell 
us that this doctor, having spoken 
with a great deal of vehemency, and 
being besides heated by the warmth of 
the stove which was before him, some- 
body brought him a glass of wine, 
which lie received ; but he was so in- 
tent upon his discourse, that he forgot 
to drink, and, without thinking of *t, 
set the glass upon a bench which was 
by his side. Immediately after the 
glass broke of itself, and they are 
firmly persuaded that the wme was 
poisoned. I will not make any reflec- 
tions upon this stoiy, but I must uot 
forget to tell you, that the bench 
on which he set the glass is at present 
full of holes that were made by cutting 
off little pieces, which some zealouo 
Lutherans preserve m memory of 
their master. Luther speaks pretty 
large of what happened to him at 
Wo) ms, in his Volloqmu Mcnsaha, 
chap. 1,28, and 52. 

We went also to sec anqther house, 
which they call the Mmtj in which 
among other things, I observed af 
skin of parchment m a square frame, 
upon which there are twelve sorts ot 
hands, written by one Thomas Schn- 
veiker, who was born, without arms, 
and performed this with his feet. 

They also shew another little round 
piece of vellum, about the bigness of a 
guinea, upon which the Lord's prayer 
is written, without abbreviations ; but 
this is no extraordinary thing, i 
know a man who wrote the same 
prayer six times in as small a com- 
pass, more distinctly $ and even, with- 
out the help of a magnifying glass. 
This house hath a long portico, be- 
tween the arches of which hang great 
bones and horns, f They say the foe- 


♦ The Romanists' churches, chapels, &<?. are 1 full of multiplied lattcev u&ife, 
thorns of the crown, sponges, <fcc. 
f These two verses are written, on the top of the leaf — 

’ '* Mira fide*, oedfthfQWenk fecit ommarecia ; 

' Cui patient mate* mchia nulla dedit." 
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me r are the bones of giants/ and the 
latter the horns of the oxen that 
drew stones with which the cathedral 
is built. And are not these very cu- 
rious and venerable pieces ? The 
outside of the house is full of several 
paintings, among which there are 
many figures of armed giants, which, in 
the inscription below, are called Van • 
gioncs, It is well known that the peo- 
ple who foimerly inhabited this? part 
of the Rhine were called Vangiones , 
as we find in Tacitus and others ; but 
1 cannot tell the reason why they 
would ha\e these Vangiones to be 
giants. Nevertheless, these tall and 
big men make a great noise at Worms, 
where they tell many fine stories of 
them. 

I have a mind tc add here, a sin- 
gularity which I take from Monconys, 
and of which also I have some re- 
membrance myself 

“ Over against the Bishop’s house,” 
says that traveller, “ there is a little 
place, in which they pronounce sen- 
tence of death against criminals. And 
they shew, at about ten paces distance 
from the door of the said house, a 
short stone pillar set into the ground, 
like a boundary, round which they 
make the criminal take three turns; 
that if, during that time, he can touch 
this stone ; or else, if a young woman 
can come at him, and kiss him throe 
times, he be delivered ; but there are 
appointed persons,” saith the author, 
44 always ready to hinder both. Let 
every one judge as he pleases of the 


origin and use of this ridiculous and 
cruel custom.” 

I must, mention here, also, another 
particular about lVorm that I met 
with by chance, a few days ago, in 
the Commentary of Mr. Huldricuss 
supposed history of the pretended 
Raobi Juchanan Ben Saceai, con- 
cerning Jesus Christ*: (a book which, 
by the bye, is truly detestable in 
itself; and in my opinion, would have, 
been much better not to have been 
published in Latin). This fool of a 
Jew, (l mean Jnchtmm ,} who was 
born at Worms, as we have very 
strong reasons to conjecture: this 
Rabbin, l say, pretends that there 
were Jews at Worms a long time 
before the coming of our Messias; 
and that Herod sent expresses to them, 
to consult what should be done with 
him ; and that their synagogue at 
Worms voted all for the saving of 
his life, whence he concludes that 
the Jews of Worms ought to be dis- 
tinguished from the others, and fa- 
voured by the Christians, And, in- 
deed, Mr. Wagenseilius , who is cited 
by the commentator, says, that “there 
are some Jews at Worms that have 
better notions of Jesus Christ than the 
rest of the Jews have.” Mr. Huldricus 
says, also, (in quoting Rabbi Gcdalta ) 
that tho Jews of Worms believe that 
the Tctragrammaton is written (invi- 
sibly) in the roof of their synagogue ; 
which is the reason why they never 
touch it with a broom, to wipe otf the 
spiders and cobwebs. 


* Comerarius writes, that in his time some of the bones of those giants were 
kept in the arsenal. 


TH£ HEBDOMADAL PRESS, 

This ^subject may appear at one we entertain no doubt. They 
first sight very trivial, but we cannot h£ve supmededthe various trash in 
viewitjnsmy other light than as ah irh* . the shape of political and religious, 
portantQpc, and for thatreason intend or, more properly speaking, irreligious 
taking a dance at die various perio- pamphlets, ‘that once found iheir way 
dicals with which the press teems. # intd . the hands of our artisan* and 
We consider ^ . these little periodicals mechanics, for no other reason, than 
as having a vast influence over the " their beipg 4he only publications that 
minds and dispositions of the lower were within theirmeans of purchasing, 
ranks of society $ that it is a beneficial That the energies pf sou&efui and in# 
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telligent a class should be misled, and 
all for the want of a better guide, was 
a serious cause for regret ; and we ob- 
served with so much satisfaction the 
avidity with which these little peri- 
odicals were bought up, on their first 
appearance, that we could not refrain 
from examining into their merits. As 
the Literary Gazette and Chronicle, 
and the Somerset House Miscellany, 
.do not precisely belong to that de- 
partment of the press we are at pre- 
sent investigating, we shall dismiss 
them with the character of being in- 
dividually respectable journals, and 
conducted by 'men fully qualified for 
the undertaking. 

The Mechanics ' Magazine , we un-, 
derstand, enjoys a great share of pub- 
lic favour, and we really think it is 
not undeserving of such, although 
we do not exactly coincide with Dr. 
Birkbeck, “that it is the most va- 
luable gift that was ever placed in the 


hands of an artisan." It is chiefly 
composed of descriptions of mecha- 
nical inventions, and contains a variety 
of useful and domestic hints. 

The Literary Magnet is a publica- 
tion of considerable ‘‘merit 5 and, .un- 
like the generality of its contempora- 
ries, composed of original matter, evi- 
dently originating from men of talent. 
Altogether, the Magnet is a very 
attractive little work, and what no 
literary man need be ashamed of 
placing on his table. 

We perused the first numbers of the 
Literary Sketch Booh with much 
gratification, it being, as we under- 
stood, the production of a few young 
men of very promising abilities. We 
hear it has got into different hands, 
and has since lost its character. The 
poetry in particular is a caste above 
the twopenny run, as the following 
sonnet will testily : 


44 1 have beheld the summer cloud flash o’er. 

The twilight waters gleaming ; — I have sepn 
The watch-fire glimmering on the long-left shore 
Of my nativity j and mark’d the sheen 
Of morn re-kindling the night-faded green 
Of those dear meadows where my childhood play’d ; 

And fate hath giv’n me once again to look 
On Heaven’s veil’d radiance in the shadowy brook ; 
Where oft, in manlier years, I pensive stray’d, 

Till the last roses on its face decay’d. 

But ne’er on sea or shore, mead, stream, or sky, 

Shone aught so lovely as the glistening eye 
That hail’d my wish’d return, and charms me still. 

*T was lightning sheath’d — a beacon blaze, not warning. 
But welcoming ’twas dawn without the chill, — 

Eve with the freshness and the hope^of morning.” 


The Mirror, Hive, Gleaner, and 
Portfolio, assimilate so nearly toge- 
ther, that they may be grouped to- 
gether. They are, in general, com- 
posed of selections, neither very mew 
or striking, but upon the whole form 
rather amusing miscellanies, and are 
well adapted for the class of people 
into whose hands they fell. The Port- 
folio "has lately gpt into different 
hands $ and certainly, as far as external , , 
appearances go, affords a . hope for 
something better. The Adventurer had, 
run his race, but we understand is 
agaiu “upon his legs." He, must, 
however, quicken his pace, or get 
something to accelerate his progress, 
or he will never arrive at the Par- 


nassian Hill. There are many? re- 
prints also published under this form, 
but are, in general, of very little in- 
trinsic merit, either in regard to their 
character, or, tbemethod in which they 
are “got up.*’' must, however, 
make one .eatception, which is, an 
edition of Hume and SraoUett’s His- 
tory of England, and flookes History 
, of Ro tn«v publishe&under the title of 
Dolby's Un faersdiBUtaries^ -These 
, two standanjrworks are, sent forth to 
the world at a price which is within 
the ability of the poorest members^ 
the community, and iff Mtyle which 
would make no gentleman ashamed, * 
of placing them in his library. The 
embellishment* afe from the clasrie 
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pencil of Mr. Brooke*, and afford a 
very convincing proof of the perfec- 
tion wood engraving has arrived at in 
this country. We hope Mr. Dolby 
will find the history of his country 
more deserving of his attention than 
its politics. Goldsmith’s Animated 


Nature is also very respectably and 
economically reprinted. Twenty-four 
octavo pages of closely printed matter, 
and two embellishments for thret- 
petocc! u There’s atimeforall things:'’ 
surely this is a time for cheapness / 


> 

THE FOREST OF ROSEN WALD. 


Cora. 

Where can he stay } why lingers yet my love ? 

1 must amerce this wanton truancy, 

Devise some penalty. — Oh ! easy creditor, 

A look, a smile, will cancel the account. 

And his first kiss print paid upon my lip. 

Unkind Alberto ! ’t is a trick he hath. 

Coquetting with my fond solicitude. 

Conjuring doubts t’ amuse him with dispelling ’em. 

And make bright joy be born of boding fear. 

This is his home and way. I’ll on and meet him. 

[Another part of the barest, Alberto wounded.} 
Oh! 1 am hoarse with shouting to the winds. 

Alberto. 

Is there no friendly hand to close my eyes ? 

No stranger to receive my parting blessing? 

Cold, cold, and faint, my red life stains the sod • 
Farewell to all — Oh ! Cora — mercy Heaven. 

Cora. 

The moon hath lit her silver lamp on high. 

And bright eyed stars are out to look for him; 

Yet, yet he comes not. Hark ! what sound was that ? 
What piteous moan ?— another— hold, what’s here ♦ 
Poor weary traveller — Great God, my husband l 
Woupded and dying ! was this his lingering then ? 
Speak tq me love, sweet spirit speak to me ; 

Here lay thy pallid cheek upon this bosom. 

And in these arms thoul’t learn to live again. 

What haifeTdone to merit this affliction > 

. Was Heaven grown jealous of our happiness 
ThatcamS too near its own; and must bo crush’d? 

Say, dost thou know me sweet/ Aye, by that pressure- 
Soft ! hfe revives.;/ *' • ' : '*••• 

The evening breeze, thaffblows so fresh and balmy, 
Doth teem to. fan the embers Of existence. * 

Alberto* 

Alfhopeis vain, my Cottuwe musfbart : 

Jfifie hodrs are Uyf m| S 



m 
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Not so, not so ; 

1 il batter beaten'* blue wall with my petitions. 

For thy most quick return to health and vigour. 

Oh { could I put a pulse into thy heart, 

TransFuse into thy veins 

The quick vitality that throbs in mine. 

Where doth the peiiume of the flower he hidden > 

Where doth life lodge m all this fleshy frame ? 

So I may pluck it out and plant it elsewhere. 

Alberto. 

Oh 1 Cora 1 oh! my wife. 

Cora. 

He sinks, he dies. Is there no help at (land ? 

Alone, deserted in this hour of need, 

Where, where is he. 

The being where nothing is but where he is. 

No $ I will conjure up some power of darkness. 

Aid me ye fiends f Ho, here thou evil one f 
Fm swoiu to mortgage my eternity, 

And pawn ten thousand years of my hereafter. 

To buy a little present breathing smee 
For my belov'd Alberto. Soft, he lives — 

Gently, ye gales. — Hush, thou untuneful bud. 

That idly carol's! m thy leafy home, 

Thy denial song sounds like a requiem. 

Up, up to heaven, and tell high Providence 
His creatures perish, left ot his kind care. 

How lares it with thee now, my gracious lord 
Oh I there is some dumb message in his e\e, 

The eye's Love's telegraph , alas * alas f 
I cannot read, the characters are dim 
Oh! it was but the last convulsive throe, 

A famt explosion of the elements, 

The earth and air that go to make up man. 

Now — now— and now *tis gone f where is it gone. 

Where? Which way did it pass > Stay, shadow, stay. 

And take me with you* 

Oh! cumb'rotis flesh, that weighs me down to earth. 

Mv heart is swell’d $ so sore distent with grief, 

With this sharp pointed sword I’ll pierce this breast. 

Using it as a leech doth use his lancet, 

To let the noxious humour forth and heal it, 

Oh! dead, dead, dead , oh! sweet, unconscious clay. 

The precious jewel's taken from the casket. 

Death, like a dext’rous thief, bath picket} jit (hit, 

Whilst I sat watching by; What rout comes hetyl 
What torches glare, and busy footsteps ttefit? 

Too late— past help— peat cure— oh, my Alberto/ 

[FtiUt on the My. 1 * 
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Tiif Outcvsts. A Romance, trans- 
lated fi om t!u German, By George 
boAwr. 2Yols. Whittakers 
Mr, SoANfc, in his preface to these 
volumes, fe lcitates hitnsilf and the 
public on tte assurance which the 
work holds out of the gradual demo- 
litic n of that hute for German horrois, 
mysticism, and sentiment, whic h has 
pit tty generally peivadrd the com- 
monwealth of kttei s, anrl which has 
of late developed itself under the garb 
of tales criticism, and poetry, even 
in that vast and accumulating p >rtion 
of it, th<4f>e nodical literature of our 
tmus. Ihe cuot mslance cf the Ba- 
ioucss de h Motfe ToUque having 
tiken the author of the “Scotch 
JNiovtU as her model, both in the 
stjle and d» u Ktu of hrr “Outc ast , 
seems to havt ietHiu translator t tli s 
comfort ible conclusion , *ind tlu rcturc 
it is no*, lit says, ‘Mile ) ist cf out ob 
ligifi ms to th^ Grc it W nown, 1 1 it 
he has rout dth goblins of my ti ism 
is well as thus, of the cliuich y ird. 
Ihw, though in the mun, jj>tifnhlc 
piaist , is hot, we would otauvo, by 
Iht w ly ' Mnclly allow able , tor, w ith- 
out citing th< novelet* “ f ays, his 
elfish Spates, Ins my*tsnous Dwarfs 
and Page*, until bis “ \t lute Lady of 
AvcTiul in paUioular, and many other 
f x jciful and unsubstantial creations of 
hi* prose gloats shill have pished 
away and been forgotten, it that which 
is made tor md meat day can be, we 
cannot admit h** exclusive right to 
that title of gholt ejeefer, kind spirit 
destroyer, which hifc paueg^rist has 
berk proclaimed, Begthjs howevtr as 
it may, the workbofergyfeisdetnltdly 
a bopy of thfr ceiebfatexi romances, 
whose* fame J|&ve uof begskhpunded 
by the watery walk 
country that ga*p| 
the history of 'which 
eage^j, opened by 
m the nope or, m 
dtmfiing some pomHof tj 



m the 
birth, and 
iUy g now 

■», 
ftiuhcjrV 


inspiration pMlpoweiy 

(Mt .Iwtortt wa&daficm' 

israrcn? 

1 ?. Mi june^WSfi. 



it is more easy to gather, and more 
profitable to cultivate, from the stem 
which wcl&ve long and ardently watch- 
ed, than from a source which appears 
decorated m wildness, and surrounded 
with mystery, and assuredly the ge- 
neral features of the literature and 
taste djrOemtydy, and of its writers, 
are of the latter character. 

The story commences with the 
marriage of lady Jane Gray, and Lord 
Guildford Dudley; and the greater 
portion of the first volume comprises 
the history and lamentable con- 
clusions of their fortunes, interspersed 
with the historical occurrences of the 
day, pretty faithfully narrated, and 
wifho it much false colouring ; the 
dc ith of Edward VI , the accession of 
M try, the rc toration of the Catholic 
rJ ^ion, and the sanguinary measures 
adopt i d against the Protestants on the 
suictss of that event. Among the 
pio enbed of that period, aud by far 
tin most interesting personages of the 
storj, aa Sir Richard Bertie and his 
wife, the widow of Charles Branden, 
Dukt of Suffolk, and who had died 
picviously to the marrnge of her cou- 
sin, the Lady Jane. These live m re* 
tirunent, beloicd and loving at the 
duchess’s cistle m the Barbican, and 
which the Baroness deia Mo«te Fouqud 
strangely enough furnishes with a 
neighbourhood of forest, and hill and 
verduie^U on the sentence of death 
being passed ou the duchess, tne lady 
quits ter privacy, and m effort 
to savOane by soliciting die interven- 
tion of g powerful Spanish relation, 
Donna Lauraude Aqu&&, who was 
an especial favourite w#h the vin- 
dictive Mary) She there gSfoefc the 
Queen, and the Baroness* Ur, Soane, 
VmrSi >hailteU tber&t 

^lagWtatdfW i#* at the 
unusual noise m the < 
exited the attention even J 
Contuesfc who, witf ‘ 
and faft of expeetai , . . . 

dpubt 
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“ * She purposed passing a night here 
*in,herway to Kentiing Hall, whither sdie 
intended to go lifter signing the death • 
warrant of the rebels. Although as a 
Queen and a Christian, she may be re- 
solved', yet thfe heart ol u woman suffers 
in events^of this 

The Duchess *hnddew?d whk /ear - 
and horror at these wofds, and- was on 
the point of rising and takirig her >ave ( 
of the impenetrable Coii&tess, when the 
grey-headed senantopened, tile dooc, an- 
nouncing in a voice thartrembted with 
joy,—* Her Mu jest y It^Qgeenj^; 

' “ An old wasted ! n^F.etttered 
with hurried steps,' greeted all without 
observing the objects of bar greeting, and 
immediately crossed the room to Do: nut 
Laura, who seemed to revive in her pre- 
sence. The Queen, ibr it Was Utn Queen, 

. presented her hapd to the Coufctess io 
kiss, and laboured out a lew kiud words, 
Whereupon they both seated themselves, 
and Catherine bad an opportunity of ex- 
amining 'more narrowly her morose and 
„ gloomy features. Her heavy attire, ren- 
dered still more burthensome by fur and 
jewels, seemed to press almost painfully 
: upon her long narrow shoulders, while 
the veil and other parts of her head-diess, 
covered the greater-part of her fuo*, aud 
•her sickly eyes threw Cvdd uncertain looks 
about her. 

“She spoke much in Spanish with 
Donna Laura, and, then calling to the 
’ Bishop of Chichester by- name, stud some- 
thing to him, but m too low a tone to he 
understood by the Durbews. It wax evi- 
dent, however, that she was the object of 
ike whisper, for after the Queen liudag.ikl 
turned to the Connies*, and put several 
questions to her in her nutive tongue* she 
mode a slight motion of the h^d,. which 
Catherine immediately understood, and 
- hastened to kise£erg*umeflt*,, v *• 

“ 1 1 did not kpow you u£ first,’ .said 
y,wjth « gracious ineShation ; * it is , 
kce 1 have ieeiyfch : but , s 


QueeW pr^igk^e. . On recovering, she 
fbdnd herself-alpue -jja another room, the 
open window sqf;wbfch allowed'the fresh 
air to stream Ih^upou her. " . . 

“ * A way ‘ away frpm here Pske qrfed, 
after the first moments. of $,tup>facti0^»— * 
"*JT;uwjT rkf w eet Jane ! Bui I wiffonce 
rhpre,— onty price more — look on tbo«e 
gentle ey^es, ere they are dosed for ever !’ ” 

Subsequent occurrences compel the 
necessity flight; and the Duchess, 
With o»6 only attendant, a female, 
succeed*/ in quitting Iter patrimonial 
hal Is in safety i and, aft^mauv ** mov- 
ing aebidents by flood acid fi^ld,” and 
“hair bread th^ Scapes,’ 1 she ia landed 
upon the Flemish coast, whithfer her 
bid had gone before. We should 
here mention, tb.it, M a fisfifcrtlfcah’s 
house, and during lierf joftrtiey, she 
had discovered a ferml^ mfixnt, 

under his protect.on : she be^rs % with 
her; and this child aflerwaitU be- 
comes a great came of her dangers 
and privations, being hui^&l: by the 
emissaries of the powers 'that were, 
under the supposition that it was the 
daughter of the Lady Gray* Sir 
Richard Bei tie/ after same ^xietie?, is 
, joined by his wife, when a m^v trial 
awaits them in. the absco|ding of a 
servant with neatly all thgi£ property ; 
arid ttiis is soon followed bf a greater, 
thd necessity, through persecution, of 
seeking another and a satyr: jasylimu 
Here is the passage, and it is creditable 
to the powers, and feelings, .Of the 
authoress. . 

4" In tbis disposition, whic| : baijgs like 
lead on die activity .^mari, ;And takes 
away all vigour from «is «|nd, it hap- 
pened u few days after their re-union that 
persuade her busbaid ^o a 


.a Catherine pi 

they tell meT you have rejwuftcd$|$be trait- short ftltuftioii oufhe Rhine.; Soth were 

orous Suflbljw, even to the abandonment 
of the^r* Urife And married' a young 
nojilemari, Shr!nlchard IJenie, t think. 1 
am glad, moreover, to, meet you io u 
bouse Bffft this f il ls a favourable pledge 
' of your intentions.’ 

“Catherine was oq; the pftlkl;oy^ 

* swering with all that frankness, winch 
we* swelling every mbment moreif rongly 



fr bosom* when- the^Qveeo ; sudden^ 
h* oft; and firmed ' to Dny j-i* TM 
are condemned ; • tgwwr^ 
and the pretender, Jai 


and the pretender, Jan<$ywfU bd ^ j 
and soo* 1 after, the DukAend^i 
*, Wyatts :• . I 

heard no 


allured^hy thet'mild iUfiuence^Jpf the 
waters obd the wafm MarbiTitfr; and, 
^andkqur, continued' 
n fill idle ia tkeieven- 
appr%h ofuteht ptade 
is ; dm, feeling 
sBe coulu assign 
^ J, rihtl hurried on the 
toiMbe land. In ker 
idthenmu Atehdsomo 
little 

mt&he si 


forgetful ol 
rowing up _. v _ . 

; ho 'masting 
boatman 
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made up the whole of her possessions: 
while the boat man, smug the gold, and 
oontrusing it wuh bi* pkltry present, 
uttered a hearty curse. She hurried on 
to avoid iris abuse ; n ud, that Sir K.clmrd 
migbt ncu see it, hastened along the riar* 
row fqot-honrd to the bank. Here a 
inun offered l;is hand to help her up to 
the shore, which she readily took with- 
out observing who it was that profiled 
it, when u voice, close *to her ear said, 

Fl>*, if jour safety is dear, to jou ; in 
the boat ifc the Bishop of Amis, who 
has long been i'liokliig yon, -and 1 am 
certain that th*' arivst. is maue out which 
delivers you into. his hands/ The l)iHi- 
ess looked louud (juicfdy after tin: speaker, 
but he drew his head back, and she could 
discover nothing in the %me, w hich was 
closely muffled up, but a' cot hi in moiion 
vl the neck, that reminded her of Lord 
II listings, w 

“ 1 It mffst be ITastin^. ,> she >aid to 
Jiersell ; ‘ ail so exactly agree*. IBs wnj 
to Rome tends mimed m tin j arutigb Puc- 
deis to the piq al legate, Reginald <..© la 
Pole ; and bej uad all doubt, the object of 
his mission (nought Uiu in contact with 
the Bishop of d rrus, w ifosede»igfn> against 
the exiles he might guess without much 
difficult}. I eauuut hesitate! Our d»e 
is cust, and we must leave Zaut Hite very 
night/ 

Confirming herself iu the resolution 
thus hastily adopted, sbe entered the house 
arm in mm with Sir Richard, and draw- 
ing breath for a moment, said to hint, — 

* Mv friend, wofimist not allow ourselves 
too much time for consideration, lor hasty 
measures ulone ran save us. We have 
no eftpice: the danger is rushing upon 
us with the speed of au arrow ; Hastings 
ha* i»ioriTiedime ol it/ 

44 JBbe nowy in a few words, discovered 
to him wbgrt ^’passed; adding,itwi'*ho 
would rhiftfer huzurd every thing than 
tarry here" In uncertainty. 1 

Richard crifctn sad, despairing .look 
at the helpless c^Jffon of/he^Duetiiss, 
and uijfusuredjr in gloomy 'hjjpele.ssne. s, 
the dhjiwdties oil h sit^tlQi^lm ii held 
out .no prospect of gU jjw fc^ Giving way 
to bis fate, be sul$ ‘'iKy should we 
thkkuf faithe#-.ff^b t,#h€^ even place 

• LjL - ■ ® ‘ u gtt rs? 

j6 escape 
ounrf down 
' oor ship*- 

" *•#. 



if Ibold pur whole fortune in my hands, 
at least we shall go from hero with a light 
✓ foot, and need not fear sinking under the 
burthen, I fancy indeed no cfne will be 
found 1 deficient in strength, whom Heaven 
btttytestined to Its employ mem. Courage, 

„ therefore, Richard, 1 she added, passing 
her hand over his sad brow ; — ‘ ii dark- 
ness bo there we shall never find our way, 
but poorly yjk?l d to circumstance/ 

4 You are said Bertie, sud- 

denly rbusiug bfmsKlf from liig dejection ; 
‘you ure quite right; one ^ny or the 
other we shaiDdeieiid ourselves against 
late, and not m ft Without a struggle/ ” 
Through difficulties arid apprehen- 
sions, heightened by the tender situ- 
ation ot tue Duchess, the hourly ex- 
pectancy of an heir, they arrive at 
Wesdj and liere, ere fainting nature 
can receive the support ot* a couch, the 
shUtci ot a , roof, Catharine ofSutioik, 
the* high, the greet, the noble— -the 
overarching heavens her canopy, the 
cold walls of a } oitico her curtains, 
its hard and chilly pavement her rest- 
ing place, gives birth to a 'male infant, 
which, with its mother, is soon after 
received and nourished in the house 
tl’ Clemens S.mnui, the iiiend and 
intrepid companion in fighting the 
good fight ot the unfortunate Cran- 
mer; aud who, as it were an angel 
viait, recognised Bertie in the dark 
hour of his fears; and hope, and 
agony. Calm and sunshine now, for 
a little while, play about them ; but 
soon conu s the dhrk hour again. The 
storm has been ouly bleeping, not de? 
stroyed; the., deluge pent back, not 
averted! it 'returns again, bringing 
bligRt add terror upon its. dark wing, 
and flight if again and greedily re* 
sorted to, as the outca^ionly hope^-v 
'ilieir^ast platik betwixt ith.^and ex- 
tormi^iffion. This, .howeyeiy is their 
l»<t trial before their restoration : they 
arrive, at tH , e' : frieffdly:,^tti : of 1 $ij|s- ; 
mimrfv the.,Elj6fetor of ih^ Fatatiriate ; 
and sixteen years after, tor ^unities, 
auyr more than the localitye^ are not 
^ijry -l^eially observed, Vo find Sir 
Iterfemd his due hess quietly 
Castle Baibicfifcn^theijr 

jte£ , England v 

principal. personage^'.qf: the 
♦* garden teigff ^ E^x. moreMtt|eu- 
Tj )a()y among the playijttg!piarb ip/; 
* ^ ' laeeajat Tfle remainfe^ 

ir^ventful history” Oul 
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enabled to satisfy themselves in the 
perusal better than we have, with all 
our endeavours, done, as to whom we 
are to give the honoured title of pa- 
rent for the fair foundling Rosa, or as 
in what ratio of affinity to her or her 
preservers we arc to place the myste- 
rious “Grey mantle” that, to the last, 
hovered about their steps, assiduously 
and pertinaciously marking the :road 
they took. We can only afford our 
readers this clue to the difficulties of 
the enquiry, and which%, all the au- 
thoress has deigned to. grant to our 
curiosity and our wants. It concludes 
her volumes, y 

“ In such hours .8 - guest would often 
associate himself with the inmates of 
Castle Barbican/Whose country was never 
distinctly known. Some deemed him a 
Spanish monk, 6r opteast of the Nether- 
lands^ Others saw in him a mysterious 
being; Who was intimately mixed up with 
the fate qf Lady Willoughby. Sarah and 
A*}*! swore that they recognised Lord 
Hastings in him; and once when Kfssex, 
in the exuberance of his mirth, called 
him the gray spectre^ that he remem- 
bered in the early scenes of Peregrine’s 
life 1 , the unknown guest retorted grbvely, 
•Do you know the story of the little 
flower chlied nightshade ? Its pale gar- 
ment formerly glittered with 8 thousand 
purple lights; it sparkled aud shone 
proudly above all others, when a single 
drop bipoison, sweltered by the mid-day 
beat from the dark vapour, fell into its 
open cup, and it was all over with its 
brilliance.’ 

"He was silent. The proud favour- 
ite might well hove remembered this, at a 
later period, when his haughty brow, was 
,#badowed about with the air pf a? dun- 
geon, and tbesliHering rcek oHeath.” 

' Sii^analysis, and these cx- 

tflcts, }&'$ not difficult to ascertain 
<he degree.of merit which istflue to 
the "Outca^s/’ With a numerous 
^ g, there is very little 
of ihi^i^t^'^aracter likely to live 
. _^ f day* That of Catherine 
of Suffolk ,» decidedly the most ixli 
teresting; and the difficdltieiand ojft- 
Jweition which tirmV aud virtues 
princjjdcs, settled habftf ©faction and 
ff xe enabled to subdue, is in her 
afnd interestingly devel 
\ some merit too in tbaedh- 
character between the cahu* 
g^aVerihg Cities, and the rou&h 
S'Wflt ?iflcerrtyof ihe ips,eumtljr 
■i^ge; bit when we are driv^o by, 
of thegibai 



and which the Batoness has imitated, 
We are constrained to admit the falling 
off*— the vast ii^eriority— for in honest 
criticism there is po gallantry. Of the 
style we shall only say that it is suffi- 
ciently good not to detract from the 
interest of a well imagined tale. There 
is not much ambition in the language, 
and it is devoid of coarseness arid vul- 
garity $ and perhaps, where we cannot 
soar with a Daedalus, it is some praise 
to have exercised more forbearance 
than an Icarus, less ambition than a 
Phaeton. There is a really beautiful 
letter at page 152, from Catherine to 
her husband, encouraging and ; ad- 
vising him, as well as much pf nature 
in the portraits of the two servants at 
page b 1 , and a good deal of tact and 
verisimilitude in the description of the 
feast given to Elizabeth at Castle Bar- 
bican. On the other hand, much of 
the inferior gossip of the volume, the 
scenes at Partridge’s Inn, his wife’s 
language and folly, the incident of 
the attack of the Countess in her castle 
by the emissaries of the Dudley fac- 
tion, and particularly the repulsive 
character of Lady Suffolk, the Duch- 
esVs daughter, are all clucftSily ma- 
naged, and blots upon the fairer sur- 
face of the work. As it is, however, it 
iuaybe read with interest, if not with 
admiration ; and although the eagle 
flight, ol ihe “ Author Vf Waveiley” 
is far above the ken of his German 
, imitator, she and her translator may 
content themselves with the assurance 
, that the Outcasts” can never be con- 
founded with thet$ash pfa circulating 
lib&t y, and will be remembered as the 
work of an ingenious mind,%hicii has 
boldly preferred the captivation of an 
, agreeable mode, (pJ the affectation 
ot mere' mawkish originality. 

• ' •' ' v,' s * 

The Hist9*jj$jfy Matthew Wald. 
By the autfiti* of f%terius,^dam 
JUaiM 
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The History of Matthew IVald* £37 

because, thpugh their works indivi- seen many things, and suffered much ; 

dually analysed may have little in and being narrated by himself is, to 

common with each other; yet, as*a supposition, devoid of the exaggeration 
series, they do, some way or other, and invention which, rehearsed at 

bear upon them decisive mark$ of feU second hand, might be supposed to 

iowship; and, like a military battalion, attach unto it; for'that which would 
though some may be front and oilier be vanity in the one case, would be 
rear-rank men, some grenadiers, and but the embellishment of friendship, 
many light company heroes, wear a or the colouri ug of envy in the other; 

distinguishing uniform of fellowship, and thus, without the prolixity of some’ 

a not-to-be mistaken badge of con- of our fraternity, We dismiss the very 

nexion and party. Their chief cha- deep and ihef very intricate question 

racteristics are, to carry our me- as to whether the first or the third 

taphor.a very short march further, to person is the bd$t tale bearer, 

storm the town with forcible, but 11a- Matthew Wald is early left fatber- 
tural narratives of every day life and le? s; his patrimoni.il estates are be- 

occurrence; to graft upon a simple queathed to his aunt and cousin, to 

story, strong feelings and powerful whoae family they were originally 

description ; to illustrate actions ami appended, and we tind him not very 

motives by. an inventive display of rich, but very happy under his relatives’ 

what might have occurred, and making roof, with the future hope of calling 

an imaginary hero or heroine profess Catherine his wife. The marriage of 

that it aid occur; and without daung the aunt, and the new events conse- 

to enter upon the regions of fancy, or quent thereupon, change the spirit of 

actual history, to piace their ciurac- Matthew’s early and treasured dreams, 

ters in such situations as to excite our and lie returns from college to Black- 
fears or our hopes, and which would ford lo find his forebodings realised in 
seem to approach the wonders of the the marriage ot his Catherine to the 
one, and the powerful truth of the handsome and honourable George Las- 
other. Perhaps of all this phalanx of celyne; he quits the now no longer 
authors, the inventor of the “ II istory happy village, is involved m difficulties 
of Matthew Wald” has as much as any and adventures, becomes tutor in the 
of his comrades to anSwei for, on the family of a Baronet, and marries his 
ground of having interested our sus- natuial daughter, who, however, sub- 
ceptibilities by the mere dmt of liaid frequently is discovered to have been 
and earnest writing, hr Ihat which, virtuously bom. He rises in the 
even at the moment of excitation, we world and acquires dignities, when she 
knew was greatly overcharged, if not that was tne hope of his life is again 
dangerously culpable . We knew, as thrown in his path by the desertion of 
we sighed over the sometimes pathetic her. husband ; and the latter falls, the 
falling away from virtue of Adam Blair, victim of. unjust suspicions towards 
that the corrective moral of the tale -Catherine^ 4 and Wald, by the arm- of 
was barely strong enough to avert Us th&ktter. Insanity is' fqta timed he 
contagion ; and /whilst, with all our portion of the survivor^ till time 
school-boy recollections about us, we proteing some sincerity, he plods on 
„ enjdyed the too highly coloured, but his weary way ; aud after an absence 
‘ alas, too IrequeiJtlyrtj^uriiug ‘ hte” .of many years, dies ablest those scenes 
Of University heedlefi&ss, as depicted , of w hich even in his wild moments be 
in Reginald Dal tonsils powerful but, f^Ctned to retain a vivid ajtd a burning 
’ soinkiines yhgenerous cdM^ons, we ' 

kgretted Ihe the veil & work of nearly four hundred 

Which the appafjpfcfy ’Jpmirably and fis\\ and bursting as. it, is 

ducted historian aSbrdPto ito scduc- " it cannot, in the rapid an^- 

present wo'rfc^ we have , |aa^ej;^be aup^o^d;tb., 

.dtofonot 'coi^^mre ‘ given a t particular ‘ account}; 

■ to aftywer' iwfcugh, however,’ has' been shewn to 

fer, • w boa#, niixed (Convince our readers that tbcidcidletHs.: 

of nsU, ’ ftre sufhcietit iii futored 

ml* powfcr&l writmg; h good ' cd&tpcishiott pf a tal^. amusftlg, 634 
raitoms jbg msIRictiite, TM story is, 

'Irtgip^^wjthQ.dn^ch'. of/fh|it:®lmilr' 
It iVm» t histhjy person wl&ffed th^lbt^otafwi&^ 
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vte have noted down our author as a 
student. A fatuity of circumstance 
seems to accompany Matthew through 
the stages of his variable career ; and 
from his tfii'st aching discovery of 
Catherine’s fickleness, lo the uncon- 
scious, but tic in end ous misery of mad- 
ness, it might be well observed that 
his cottrsc of life never did run smooth. 

think the following exceedingly 
■ cleverly done; and the desperation cf 
disappointment venting ?ib$lf in ex- 
citation and assumed, , Hilarity, like 
sorrow in comedy’s mask, both touch- 
ing and natural., 

1 44 I bad got a little off the river, to avoid 
some apparently impassable thicket*, and 
was walking my little Highlander quietly 
along the top of the knoll, when I heard 
what seemed to be a woman’s voice dow u 
below. 1 Imbed for a moment, heard 
that sound again, and, advancing a few 
paces, saw distinctly Catherine Wald and 
Mr. Lasceljne seated together at the 
TOOtof a tree, fast by the brink of Ike 
Water. Tall trees were grow ing all down 
the bank, but the underwood consisted of 
bushes and thorns, and I had a perfect 
view of the pair, though they were per- 
haps fifty paces under the spot W’here I ' 
stood. A thousand tumultuous feelings 
throbbed upon my brain ; and yet a mor- 
tal coldness shook me as 1 gazed. Her 
right hand coxercd her eyes us she wept, 
not aloud, but audibly, beside him. He 
held the left grasped in his fingers' on her 
knee. 1 saw him kissing the drops off 
It as they fell. fi*he withdrew that hand 
also, clasped them both fervently upon 
her face, and groaned and sobbed again, 
as if her heart would break. I heard 
film speaking to her all the while, but 
hot one w ord of wtiat he s« id . 1 caught, 
however, a glimpse of his cheek, pud i| 
wti« burning' red. Catherine rose jspd- 
denly from beside him, and walked Jtome 
paces alone by the margin of the siren ni. 
He paused-r&ad followed. I saw birft 
seize her hand a fid press it to bis lips— I 
s« ,w her strugglu for an instant to release* 
it, and then recline her head upon bis- 
shouldcr—1 saw him, yes l I saw hftof*. 
.with my eyes,— I suW him eneirble ih^t 
wai.t with ids arm— I saw them gtiffo* 
aw* ay together under the tVees, linger^! 

upon every footstep, his arm ft if im :i 
v while bettring her up. Heavens and 
' v^dirtb l- I saw all this as distinctly ^bJL: 
*iriOwsee this paper before me — and 
after they had been a lew moments 
beyond my view, 1 was calm— calm dpi 
I sftj f^lVas even cheerful— I felt some* 
t|iug blidyant within rod. 
aloud, and spurred tuto $ camor, jewing 
gwiy\ 0 n;my saddle, that I might, pass 
spwWpiiog.braiicliw. 


(< I soon saw the old ivied walls of the 
castle, bounded airily over the 'sward 
until I reached the bridge, gate my pony 
to the servants, who were lounging about 
the ruin, and joined Mr. and Mrs. Mather, 
who w ere a lieudy seated in one of the 
windows of whut had been the great 
hull — the luncheon set forth near them 
in great order upontbegrass-growu floor. 

“ * So x ou have found us out at last, 
Matthew, 1 said the Minister — 4 1 was 
afraid you would come alter pudding- 
time.* * 

44 4 Ay, catch me at that trick’ if you 
can,* cried I, as gay us a lark. 

44 4 Well,* s»ys in*, 4 I wish these young 
peopleVould please to come back again ; 
they have been seeking for you this half 
hour.* 

44 4 Indeed!* said I; 4 1 nm heartily 
sorry tboy shoal l be wasting their time 
on such it goose-chase — one might wander 
it week hero without being discovered — I 
was never in such a wilderness. But I 
believe l must go and see if 1 eau’t find 
them in my turn . * 

’ 44 1 stopped toward 11m gateway in this 

vein, and was lorunmte enough to per- 
ceive that they had alicady reucLed 
the place vliere the mu vims and horses 
were. Catherine had pulled her bonnet 
r low down oxer her exes; but she smiled 
very sweetly, (though I could not hut 
think a little confusedly,) as t told her 
we were waiting for her, and apologized 
for the trouble l lmd keen giving. To 
Mr. Lascely i e, nbo, I spoke with a free- 
dom, a mrnh, a gaiety, ilmt xvere tpnte 
deiightfiii. In fi word, I was the soul of 
Hie luncheon piuty : It was l who drew 
the coiks and caned ihe pie: It wn» I 
who plunged down the precipice to fill 
the bottles with water: It was I who 
brimmed the glasses for eyory one, and 
who drained, in my own - p'ropeg person, 
twice as ninny bumpers as fell to the 
slime oJ any two besides. I rattled away 
with n glee and u 1 i veUne^s that nothing 
could check or resist At first, they 
seemed to be a little surprised with the 
.change in my especially has- 

let? ly ne ; but 1 tfe&maile them ull laugh 
as heartily ns/myt^lf. Even Catherine, 
v »the fair , weeper of the wood, ev&h site 
: laughed f Http Wiitchdd her eyas, and mc;t 
t : them once that thtijji 

* was a glopi!ft;f|||hi^Pui6 vapour of nt- 
diance. 1 ,,+ , ' 

44 1 supported ’tMO t W^ u,nour 

again for, (liulie or two ePf tfe reuohed 
BlackfoftfiV , f 
, Some of^Vie episodes* uhdtlfore tdQhft 
- many, are also Indubitable' pt&fe^of 

BatTtft i reall y the 
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cobbler John M*E wen horrificdlvppw- they not serious ones?) we willingly 
erful. This latter has beou already tender what remains of praise to the 
sufficiently quoted, or we would com* anonymous author of Matthew Wald’s 
init a further spoliation upon the history; and acquitting him this time 

volume, by extracting it. Trite and of clothing doubtful morality with a 

common place too, asis the unexpected sunny curtain, of hiding danger be- 

proof of his wile’s legitimacy, the in- neath a mantle of flowers, and highly 

cident is made the bearci of an ex- recommending his forbearance in 

cedent scene with a great man of the quantity of volumes to his fellow book 

law, and a pathetic and nat> ral one makers of the day, we commend his 
in the announcement of it to Joanna, book to the tribunal of public judg- 

This is the conclusion of it: “Poor ment, an$l wish it a safe deliverance 

soul ! she heard me to the end without from thaMniray headed ordeal* 
speaking*, took the lawyer’s opinion 8 . 

into her own hand, and read it once — 

moreover; and then threw Wltj Comad, and other Poems. By T. A. 
weeping aloud, upon my bosom. ‘I Tkmvlkman, L.L.B. of Trinity 

ain not a base born girl,’ she cried; College, Cambridge. London : 

* you will, after all, have no reason to Whittaker 1824, 

w!‘rh° U <- mil’ M Conrad was born, ami nurtured in a land 

^ays the j. ro trb, - may be swet ter \yq iere partial justice with no even band 
than manna. —Surely these were Poises her scale, — where poverty must fly 

suc “* T’ avoid the sentence a rich foe can buy.’* 

And now, on the reverse side of the * , ? , 

„ , , % 3 » a „ „ ?. , tit 1 1C * is a favourite of the author’s, he is no 

would observe, that Matthew* base , . for h ; s gl) ’ bssquellt 

endeavour to wrest the boepte^ led conduct tt cl ^ rl evinces th J t hc 

sr , £ z «;l iss sx: z h z 

aud audacity may tempt him to the \ f he appejrs t0 be that 
to. s, it is not likely that lie should d)arauter ’ who c0ul ^ 0D , v be at eafe 
enter them. I hen again, strong as whm he rukd (Ie r JI wben £ 
are our first impressions, piercing as is Cl)nltnandod illstcad of b ', ing coin . 
earW love, we should doubt Uttt irre- manded> , t be said t f iat tWi , 

mod table sorrow .would centime to noblft'and laudable ambition- 
s'^ t Se ca^ of Ca hSm we is noble lhat is n0t 

it teu upon, as in tne case ot latnenue, natura) and it cannot be natural to 

had voluntarily severed hose t» thcrish-the ambition of ruling over 
which at his early age could only oe other9 f |f jt ^ b f war . 

the most strong when pnseqee heigh- fe * d di ; order would & 1he natnra j 

toned their enjoyment, fhe attack. ^ of ^ for this Vould inevi- 
ment, the interest, which induced tom tably ba the ^ if every eudea , 

to lCague_ hnn^f to^and feel an in- V oured to take the lead over his fellow. 

tog'to’.n^se, Xflovehe once/ ^^hhTwL^driTCnt; 
ilTf ^ - chan^' or necessity, ’ but by natuS 

ftS'tnd tp |el% welk * A he htasdf *4- us ^ 

dangerous dreamt 1$Hntrusiqn of '« bis’ blrtbu the fates pMuined 

the worthlesf L&$£lyne upon the, ? his’ lot, 

f ivffilinff widower* for such he thi&& rwade ‘biro* what * be wa*/ a think 
end {he cktail bf th&di&U we * 

feel to brafrdnteualon work, ***** wi(h »*»d 

and see no reasO^hy^ro ^vtetion, :|bt if this befhe description, 
bajiog shed titan’s Blbbd should- raeu whom Conrad chos^>for u$i 
’added to *his .intense $&A • .early (Hand, and * if it be-oi#a 

scr^s. * * Ms x tef feather" §m « . 
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say with our religious impressions* 
but with that moral sense which is 
bom with us, to hold such a character 
in esteem. And yet, in Mr. Temple- 
man's eyes, he is a great character. 
But what constitutes the greatness of 
his character? Why forsooth, be- 
cause be joined himself to a band of 
robbers, and became their captain. 
In Mr. Templeman’s estimation every 
bold, is not only a brave man, but 
half a saint, for he tells tis th&t 
“ A bold net. half consecrates a crime.’* 
We could wish to see these bold, ro- 
mantic, and chivalric sentiments — 
sentiments which are so characteristic 
of modern poetry, condemned by the 
good sense and moral feelings of the 
public. 

Of Mr. Templeman’s other poems 
we have no fault to find that does not 
equally apply to almost all the poetry 
of the age. They me of too ideal and 
romantic a character to endure a 
second reading j such poetry leaves 
no trace behind, no sentiment to im- 
prove the heart, or awaken those 
sympathies which are the highest 
pledges of our immortal nature. 


were m possession relative to this 
portion of Africa, from the world. 
For the map prefixed to this work, 
Mr. Bowdicn, is indebted to Count 
Said an ha de Gama, one of the pleni- 
potentiaries to the Congress from the 
court of Lisbon. Before their ac- 
quaintance, this map existed only in 
MS,, and even in MS. its existence 
was hardly known at Lisbon. Those 
who have already made the geography 
of Africa their study, will derive both 
pleasure, and instruction from this 
map; for he who imagines himself 
intimately acquainted with any object, 
will find himself mo?t agreeably sur- 
prised when he finds that his view's 
and conceptions of this object were 
pujdy imaginary. He who travels in 
a strange country by the dusk of the 
evening, forms a thousand romantic 
associations, which all disperse into 
airy nothing when, he surveys the 
same scene after the next morning 
sun lias dispelled all the images and 
creations which his own imagination 
had added to the scene. Mr. Bow- 
dich’a note on Mungo Park’s geogra- 
phical error is of great importance to 
the traveller, but our limits oblige ns 
to refer our readers to the work itself. 


An Account of the Discover lex of the 
Portuguese in the interior of 
Angola and Moz/iv/bique, Prom 
original manuscript*, bp T. E. 
Bowdich, Esq. To which is added, 
a Note bp the Author on a (Geo- 
graphical Error of Mungo Paik in 
his last Journey into the interior 
of Africa, John Booth. Lon- 
don: 1324. 

This is a most interesting work to 
the lovers of science and geographical 
knowledge* It gives us an acquain- 
tance with the geography of the 
western part of Africa and the Portu- 
guese settlements, whigh cannot else- 
where be found, Mr, Bowdich had,, 
facilities denied to' other fiflayellers, , 
and the zeal and promptness with. 
Which lie availed himself of them, led . 
him to the most important and une&- 
, peeled discoverieB. It would seem to 
have been the policy of the Portuguese^ 
government to keep the world in 
of their African settlements. 
Whaflfd them to this policy it is goi 
eitty fei^ivine; bit, that they deemed 
ft a policy is evident from the cam 
wt& Which they concealed all the 
documents and papers oX which they 


Our Village ; or Sketches of Kura! 

Character . By Miss MlTFORji. 

Thksk sketches have for their sub- 
ject the Ui*ru interesting realities of 
life. Miss Mitibrd takes ad her man- 
ners and scenes from real life, not 
from ideal pictures of her own creation. 
She dcsciibes her village characters 
from original observation, from having 
lived among them, and familiarized 
herself with their manners. And yet 
she frequently describes them as if 
they appeared, as whimsical to her as 
to a citizen Qi‘ r London, and Accord- 
ingly she is witty at their expence, 
.and carnet; help smiling at their sim- 
plicitv or^hmi&iqality. Her village 
sketches ,afe.';th^ore, better calcu- 
lated to laughter than sympathy, 
^foi^ithstandiiig the delicate frame, 
jand tremulous sensibility of woman, 
we cannoUieip thinking that shfc pos- 
sesses ^ess natural sympathy than man, 
though sympathy must be allowed do 
be that defection of ‘the soul which 
approaches us nearest to 4 angdicna- 
tuyes. r It Seems, .indeed* to be eiftw 
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whole range of animated being, that 
weaker cannot sympathise with strong- 
er natuies, and it so, the wonder 
ceases why woman cannot sy mpathise 
with man, as much as man does 
with woman. Even man himself can 
only extend his sympathy to the 
softer, more tender, and moic delicate 
portion of the sex. We may pity a 
big woman, but wt cannot sympathise 
with her , md we, meu, arc all m the 
same predie imcnt w ith hi r, auil ac- 
cordingly the sex do not look upon 
Us as fit objects of sympathy, except 
where a long exchange of sentiment 
and affection exists, as m the case of 
two loveis, but even then tlie man 
feels more acute l > tot any pam suf- 
fered by the object of his affections 
th\n she can for him. 

Miss Mitfoid has preseivcd the true 
character of her sex m her Village 
Sketches* She is playful, witty, ju t, 
acc urate aud observ ant. W e mi igi ne 
she siis down to w ntc unmediatily 
alter dmn< r, w hen the ‘-pints an h gh, 
and the disposition for wit moic ac- 
tively on the aleit. The best idea 
tint tan be givni of lei stylo and 
niaiinoi is to wy, that no two woiks 
resemble t ich other more nearly tnan 
her “ViJlapi Sketches’ and Irving'* 
*• Manor House ’ No two writers, how- 
ever, can perfectly titrable euh 
o*hei achn ttmg thuu to possess equal 
genius, nui oiu to be a copyist of the 
other. It itquires, however, no ordi- 
nary share of discrimination to per- 
tenre those quality* m which they 
differ, and, if we ouivtves, m the 
present instance, possess this discnmi- 
n rf ion, we would say that Miss Mit» 
find is more observ aut of external, 
Mu Irving of internal action : — that 
n>, the fin mu is rqttic minute in de- 


first presents itsdf, describes the effect, 
and leaves the cau e to the philo- 
sopher, This is all nature, and m 
perfect accordant with the female 
character. Woman never stops to en- 
quire itito the natuie of things, unless 
she be trained into it by i syst m of 
education, and then she is no longer the 
natural woman ; all after this is art 
and fiuesse. We could wish to see all 
women like Miss M it ford’s ** Cousin 
and, if we can diacovei her 
own character from her w ntings, she 
is not unlike iier herself. As an 
instance of her style and maonei, 
we shall give her account of her 
( oubin, and conclude by saying that 
we could not e*tetm the man who 
could not esteem such a cousin. 

“ About four years ugo, passing a few 
days wub tbe highly educated daughters 
ot some frieuds in ibis neighbourhood, I 
found domestic Ut d m the faintly a young 
lady, whom I shall util as they cuUhI 
her, Cousin \ln.ry She was about 
eighteen, not bemtiiul perhaps, but 
lovely certainly to the fullest extent Of 
tbit loveliest word as fresh us a rose ; 
as 1, nras a lily , with lips like winter 
be me*, dimple J, smiling lips; and eyes 
ot which nobody < ou Id tell the colour, 
they danced so meessintly m their own 
gay light Her figure was tall, round, 
and slender, exquisitely well proportioned 
it must have been, lor in itll attitudes, 
(and in her innocent gaiety, she was 
scarcely ever two minutes ut tbe same) 
she was grace itself. She was, in shoit, 
the very picture of youth, health, ant 
happines« No one could see her with- 
out being prepossessed in her favoui. 
I took a fancy to her the moment she 
entered the room ; hud it increased every 
hour iu spite of, or rather perhaps for, 
certain deficiencies, which caused poor 
Cousin Mary to be held exceedingly 
cheap by hei accomplished relatives. 

“ Stfe was tbe youugest daughter of an 
officer of rank, dead long ago; and bis 


scribing those m&uncn* which deviate _ “ ^ j oll , u 8 est of an 

tswiwrus 1 - 

!. i ' tbw. otter dwtb, iMtttege, all her 


turn to the character oftue mind from efifidrau 
Which they arise , wh^teas, Jfe. Jiving 
ip*Lu us as well hftnfed wm 

as with the Obfh I* |psa ! 

■Never, does ndtjbayw^i attention* j6g& ttc 
to the mifidV mt anspftpuv 


bp tyt tfibt* could not, nom very 
m* t0 P u <* with her darling 
^jpfpose of acquiring the com* 
^imtruatfco* bhe talked of It, fn- 
fioW end then, but then she only 
H so that. In this age of universal 
felon, Beery C. at eighteen exhibited 
ordinary pfcenommnof* young 
iju>( high family, whose acquire* 


the came, 


IWrty to her douofiy 
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upon a miml of great power and activity, 
wit* the wry reverse of what might have 
been predicted. It bfrd produced not 
merely a delightful freshness and origin- 
ality of manner and cUarmte*, « piquant 
ignorance of tko$^hini?;> of winch one is 
tired to depih^fet knowledge, positive, 
aeptirate, a;»|^ vttt ious knowledge. She 
was, to be sure, wholly unaccomplished; 1 
kht^^Kotfcing ul tptoidriihv, though her 
■;^piotio!i was untieing ; nor u note of 
.y'nifu.sfc', though she u»ed Vo WhTble like it 
bird sweet smatchei oT.oids&hgs, uflUslie 
skipped up ’and down tlj&^gpjKe ; ui.f of 
painting, except as .her r J5rs%'-ii.i(l been 
lormed by a minute iicqudjLh^ik'e with na- 
ture into an intense IVeBftgof art. She 
had that lValuxira sense, an eyeforcolowr, 

, tbOjl^tf’wdl as 'an ear for music. Nut 
one in twenty — not one in a hundred of 
(Hip Sketching and dof/ying Indies could 
loVeand appreciated picture w hem them 
was colour ami mind, u picture by I llaudr, 
or by our English C'lmales Wilson ai.d 
Ifufftund, am she could- for she {' loved, 
landscape best, because sliejiudentood it 
» best — is .was u portrait of which she k nytyr 
the Original. Then her needle w as' in 
;her hands almost h pencil. ,1 never knew 
tsfich an einbroideress — she would sit 
priming her thoughts ou lnwu,” till the 
delate creul.oii vied with the’wiowy' 
trftiiwry, the Xanlastic carving «1 hoarTro.Ni, 
the Tichne«S Of Gothic areiii tec life or i\f 


enough to make us iurn masters and go- 
vernesses out of' doors mid leave out* 
daughters add gfnnd-daughtei-. to. Mrs, 
C.*s system o/ q^rt-itiViruoiion. I' should 
have liked to u^^With another specimen, 
just to ascertain*' whether the peculiar 
ciuurui and ad wmtage aro*e from the quick 
and aptive mind,#!’ this fair Ignorant, or 
was really the natural and inevitable re- 
sult of the training; bur,' alas! to find 
more than one unaccomplished " lady, in 
this accomplished agej is not to be hoped 
.for. So l admired uud envied ; mid her 
fuir kmswomt u piuedand scorned; mid 
tried to teach ; mid Mary, Dover made 
for a learner,. and us full ufitoiniul spirits 
as a schi'ul-boy ili the holidays, sang, and 
luugtogk and skipped about from morning 
to ni gut: 

,f It must be <;ouf*»-sed, as a cuumer- 
bultiuce to her other ^rlecUotis, that iftc ’ 
dear Cousin Alary was far as great na- 
.tural modesty and an occasional touch of 
shyness would let her, the least* in ibu 
vsor-d of u romp! .She lovdd y io toss 
about children, to jump over/afites, lo 
scramble through hedges to climb bees; 
a nd sonic of bCr. knowledge of plants and 
birds may certainly have arisen fr£qo, her 
delight hi these boyish unjuKements. 
And wjifek of us bus not founi! timt the 
strongest the healthiest, and most nourish- 
ing acquirement has im.-en lruin ph usure 
or accident, has been in u manner self- 


that which so much resembles it, the 
luxuriant fancy ot old point lace. That 
was her only accomplishment, and a rare 
artist. she wns- • uu.diuwnd -net were her 
cammx '"She hint no French either, not 
a Wind ; tin Italian; but then her Ejngihh 
•was run , imlntckiieyed, proper to the 


sown, Uke uji oak of the finest/ — Oil she 
was a sad romp; as ski itch as a wild 
rolt, as uncertain as u butterfly, ns un- ^ 
(•ttchable as a swallow! 15 ut her great - 
persoiiul beauty, the charm, grace, and 
lightness uf her njovefl»enis,an.l, above all, 
her evident innocence oi i«?art, were 


thought, to «i degree that only oiigitml . bribes to indulgence winch no one could 
thinking could give*' he bud not much withstand. 1 never heard her b i tuned by 
reading, except of the Bible and Shirk- any human being. ‘I he perfect uure- 

speare/mul Richardson's novels, in winch attaint of her attitudes, and the exquisite 

she was tetunevi; hut then her powers of symmetry of her lorm, would dtayc reu- , 
biwrvatipu w^re sharpened and quiek-v jpff«d her uu invaluable *uAy (or a 


euecJ, in a very mimual degr^/by lie ptuuter.. Her daily doings WOM& have; 
leUure and opportunity uOfridecrforthejr ‘ formed a senes of piethies. Iditfve #ecu 
devoiopt?nu»n/ f Ht a ,tmie ok life when hee stuiddiug through;^ ,sltaUow rivulet, 
they are m^ft aV' te. She hnif bmlung with her petUcoatf cadglit upjustu Hale 
to distract h#;B^id. Her riUemioft'Ws &*abovdr? Hie 1 youegj lXaniim' 

always uwak^^ftdeuve. she'wasfui ex- -Slhd a lx)ut.diug^S0h>Mc^* emdVijie mo- 


al way « uwak^^fideuve. Mie w 7 tts an ex- 
cellent and c*iu ions 'aali^Mi^i.crefy hjM 
ciluse site hud gone i 
eyes open ; and k new 


- eyes open; und k newaH tli^Wk^f^ 
, aiuiingCment, .jrfimieaiic 
; a$ well a* thc^%edi4^r htihife v t^dw< 
. *?«? thinking of the' jftPOsufltry t M«#^ 
, /cat^e shc/had l^^ in thw.eojmSjp 


i« » lK)ULdm^|fejh)ngogt enjoy ipg mo- 
st* a* i f i latfv^ -i^b ' km cletvieun w hihh 
felt have 


tiCiffir ears. The iV - & he 
^fi^h^’irrecoUeoiwe, »ewi diew'^TO?’^ 
it, thf» .Irani objects, ; 

v 't3udt!’|^ndows _ i u hooks, lir v tjb6^ : ^^.; >; 
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by a steep ihiitow lam?, cut deeply ty- rich burdnet’sfarrdlv where she Lad rom- 

twecn sand-banks, ciQjfinjed w itb high, merited her vocation. They liked her 

feathery hedges. Tlierqad audits pc- ttppiuently, — there she wm; and again 

turevque hank'* lay batMilin the golden nothing yvu* heaid ot her f'mrimny mouth"', 

sunshine, whilst the autumnal *h\, in- until, happening to call uti the friends' at 

tensely blue, appeared at the top a* \vb'u$cf , hoi|«e 1* had originally met lief* I 

through an nrcii. The'liiU was so steep copied her fair .blooming lace, n. rose 

that we had nil dismounted, and left our amongst rose*,*! thja lira* ing-rnom win. 

different vehicles in charge of the sor- dnuyi-twid instantly '%ith the spaed of 

vant< below ; but Mary, to whom, as in- light vtas met nuct embraced by bnr al the 

comparably fjie host, charioteer, the con- hall -door. 1^,' ' 

duel of a cejtntn non di’Script machine, “ Them wi^ppUhes]jgbteii^i}^ft*ep<ibl#« 
it sort of donkey curricle, had Jallen, de- dilfpiritca <fcportnici|i. She still 

■teruimed to Urne ft del ciile little girl, bounded Hl^g^fflwu, find JnugJitfJ *uid 

. who wa< afraid of i fa* walk, to Hie top of clapp'd her t&pds like an infant. She 

the vuiiiirneVi >'!*• jumped out "for the was not il day older, or giu\Cr, or wi-cr, 

purpose, ami we followed, watching and * *d«C£ we parted, ller jjusi of 
admiring hoi us she won her way up the had at least done /nr no harm, wltitfcTcr 

lull : now tugging at the donkeys in I rout , ought hn\e heeu.iUe ca«e with b‘r pupils 

w.tb her bright ' fate towards them and The more I luplaM at le*r the more I 

us, and springing along backward*- wondered*, and after oar mutual ex- 

now pushing tne chaise from belli ml— ,pre«s,o:is of pleasure hud a little subsided, 
now running by the side of her steeds, 1 could not rc/tcdlhe temptation of s«y- 
patting ami caressing them — now sooth- . *ng - 4 * So you are really nitfuen'essf*' — 
ingtlfciwf-frightened child -* tio\v laugh- ‘Mfcs.*’ — ‘*Aud you eontuiue in the 

mg, nodding, and shaking her little w hip family '* Yes, “ And \ uit 

at up— darting about like sonic* winded like your po*t?”—“ 0;,i*s! yes IV- - w livv , 

.creature— till at last she stopped at the my dear Mary, what couid induce von to i 

top of the ascent, and stood tor a napment • K° ? ,J — “ Why they wanted « govarhess, so 

on the summit, her straw boniifc&iblouii ‘.1 went.” — a Hut what could induce them 
bmk, and bdd on only by the wings; to keepyou r” The perfect gravity tauT 

her brown hair playing on the wind in eumestpess witli whieli this tpiesthm wa* 

long natural ringlets; her complexion put setter laughing, and tho bUigb wus 

becoming every moment more splendid echoed back from i\ group at the end of 
from exertion, redder and whiter; her the room, which j^bnd not before noticed 
ryes .find her smile brightening and —an elegant ni$k; in the prime of life 

dimpling; her figure in its simple white showing a portfolio of rnre prints to n“ 

gown, fciroinrly ldieved by the deep blue flue girl of twelve, and u rosy boy of 

•Icy, utid her whole fortiMecniing to di-, sevcb; Evidently hi* children. , Why, 
late before our eye*. There she stood did they keep me? Ask them/ 1 replied 

under the arch for rn erf by two meeting Mary, turning towards them with an arch *, 

elm>, a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect, godde&s •tuito. i 4t Wa kept her to teach her nur- 

of youth and joy- * The Ridges are veiy selve#,^ said tbeyoug lady. *' We kepi 

line things abogetlier, especially tho parr fmr to ’ ptoy cricket with us,” Said her 

to which We were hound, a turfy bree»|&:‘ bmtheiv ** We kepther said ■ 

spot, gpnViftg clown ubru; tly like a ixidfijr tba,gC'ttl|e)|Sftn advancing gaily to shake . 
into a iviFd ipregrop^d of heptirarut .fo- - SJirwusa basl^over- k 

rest, wuirttvmagnihbcnfe command di ne>>, perjtips ; <4>ut slip ls$i:exceneut ; 
tuut objects bntjjjjfe saw nothing titat wife— tu^U^ her And ' 

day like the 'toine op/tho v top of tliel^l. po It, Uy / She isy Indoeife^tSFexceUeni 
After this fier for abW and a^suredh iorlunnte 


time. Sb^ w*« nuled home by* 

the dangerous Ulnebs w hci? pother, who* v 
tiller languisoing for some 
and Mai) went to liv^with niftier M f-w 
older thhp befall 


ed in^ smoke, ppofi] 


dv^memth 


for hboui a 
ft her bouse 


Mim* fato Waifs— as a gmera^ 
tfymm $a MbntWwMit oaiwed by y 


uii uR; for t oiy^ 
ll&Swtimwic tk^nntaU^bldam^' 


l togf ttuft; bappwks <o <p nkHpg 
saw <a»Jh d< votion 
8 ^^ «OTqoud»es> feu a stop- 
W. h< and, Ins lo\ely 
st^et Cousin 

nit «f&*i PT«w'Kfl%k, t&g«i 't- 
ted /r« ChwftaM) uw jotor 
Mm of hit. ancestor*, written 

% * .i 

of Ireland h$e 


ir® Aw <s»j«*d of b*M a. ,l>en »<w 

t«ac Mi, MotvW«5 ifr lemamtdaiftlw wards tbta 


usifirpi 

nently <S|ected' to« l 
ted‘CoiSd»? 
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view of adding to itafaWfortunes, than 
of removing them.": For the la9t six' 
hundred and fifty years her lot has 
been one of unvaried suffering* as 
the victim either of tyranny or ig- 
norance; and her connection with 
England* instead of being a source of 
te&itfity and advantage* has given 
ris&to almost all the misery she has 
had to deplore. We speak not the 
language ' of party* for we have 
pledged ourselves toa^oid it; but 
we inquire, what wilbbe thc opinion 
of the future historian when he re- 
views the records of the islands? 
Will it not be the same as ours ? W ill 
he : hot say 4t The destiny of Ireland 
was in the bands of England* and 
she is responsible for the evils that 
have befallen her ?— England repeat- 
edly drove her to rebellion, and hav- 
ing vanquished, punished her for un- 
successfully resisting its injustice.” 

» The present degraded state of* the 
Irish populace, their violence, igho- 
, ranee, and disregard of the regularity 
and comforts of civilized life, must be* 
attributed to the laws by which they. 
IftVe been/governed; and these laws 
Were ruade by England. The local 
situation of the country will present 
no circumstance that can be assigned 
as a sufficient cause of the misery that 
has prevailed; and Burke, Curran* 
Sheridan, More, and a thousand others, 
will not permit us to ascribe it to men- 
tal inferiority. On the contrary, the 
Irish are a . nation to whom Nature 
has been prodigal of her favours,: she 
has placed them in a land highly pro- 
ductive, and abounding with scenes of 
/awful grandeur and romantic beauty ; 
she has endowed them With Hercu- 
fean forms; enriched them with the 
choicest virtues of the heart and the 
noblest of the mindy hud yet t 


’ 'V,- 




jcnebf 


her intentions, have been perverted* 
her munificence rendered ineffectual* 
by the barbarous and mistaken po- 
licy of England^ The history of Ire- 
land,' from its subjugation by Henry 
the Second to the present day* is a 
satire upon English legislation* and a 
reproach to English humanity! 

It is to the glory of Ireland that she 
has, upon every occasion* found spme 
patriotic spirits to advocate her cause: 
we allude not to the generous sacri- 
fice of life that so many of her sons 
have made in her defence* because 
certain little great men might deem us 
treasonable in saying, 

“ ? Tis not rebellion to resist oppression.;” 
but we advert to the genius* that has 
been employed in the assertion of her 
rights, or in claiming reparation for 
her injuries. The noblest exertions 
of the human intellect have been dis- 
played on her behalf; the most splen- 
did examples of modem eloquence 
were called foith by her sorrows. 
Sometimes the advocates of her rights 
have ehdeav nured to move our sym- 
pathies by placing before our eyes a 
true, though horrifying picture of her 
situation ; they have powerfully called 
our attention to the terror" ana enor- 
mities of the scene ;* and then,- pios- 
trating themselves before us, have 
implored our compassion. At other 
times they have appealed to our un- 
derstandings, showed us the wild im- 
policy of our conduct, and enquired 
. whether, with the power of redressing 
these evils, we could possess at the 
same moment the reason" and huma- 
mity of men and not dot it? Again 
rebuffed, they have assumed file high 
, tone of honest indignation; and with 
well merited reproach have tried to 
^sname us into justice. But, alas! all 


[jkrdfce following extract from 
, ^ her orphan daughter 

~ it...*!. («JC ■I-.*. 1^'L 




I'more -tM ity ego^es fo ber 
ttap&Jw. 5s*fei*>w ctoning 
ohjr. Tlie .ruffian gan* ufrl 


, ‘ ^ ; plaew^Ji 

at the door, ® p^feness of deatr® 

^ ^ * 

;; plunder bepitw; madness kfodfos in its cdrc'uiatTob. Ifbe 

of the Msherj^wno &H*cenmterf upoptthe jfcrifikibg . and 
You. jjeed\p;t j$3p, yoh iwetf u# wpat&le?,, the unpolluted 
whom you : foil dm rmw* Of. jtotror* beseeches $o\> not to /proce^ ; 
*ier (V chiid berte^f'She It $ hertfcforte* fwwwtf*die» 

Pi's tongue coqkEttescrite y thigle in Tte 


KuroiT fbrcsjbf proAmdUhto^ dtsspahiw Wktk » 

: " i . - 1 -- 
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has been fruitless, all their efforts 
valid, and Ireland remains in a stale 
of lawless anarchy, abject misery, 
and hopeless wretchedness Another 
advocate Iras however arisen, who has 
selected a different course from any 
hithcito perused. The highly gifted 
author of the work before us, after 
having propitiated our better feelings 
by poetry of the highest order, de- 
scribing the beauty of the Emerald 
Lie, the sweetness of Erin's daugh- 
ters, and the valour of her sons, now 
changes his theme, and gives a lu- 
dicrous history of the excesses we have 
driven his countrymen to commit; 
good-humouredly satirises our policy, 
laughs at our tyranny, and tnes to 
win from us, in a moment of pleasan- 
try, that consideration we have hitherto 
refused. 

Captain Rock is a personification 
of the terrible spirit of outrage and 
rebellion that has at all times displayed 
itself in Ireland ; and the Editor in- 
forms us he became possessed of the 
History of this illustrious character 
and his ancestors in the following man- 
ner He was appointed a missionary 
to the south of Ireland by a Blue 
Stocking Society, established for the 
moral improvement of the Irish. In 
the Limerick Coach he gets acquainted 
with a gentleman who wears green 
spectacles and a flaxen wig, and who 
is, in many other respects, a very ex- 
traordinary personage. We shall fa- 
vour our readers with a few of this 


and, under the name of Black Tom, 
still haunts the imagination of the 
peasant, as one, of those dark and evil 
beings wko tormented the land in 
former days, and with whom, in the 
bitterness of his heart, he compares 
its more modern tormentors. The 
Babylonions, we are told by Hero- 
dotus, buried their dead in honey ; 
but it is in the very gall of the heart 
that the memory of Ireland^ ruler is 
embalmed.* ” 

■We have copied this for the ad- 
vantage of such as have derived their 
opinions of the character of Strafford 
from Hume’* History of England, to 
whom we would point out the eighth 
chapter of thjs work as well worthy of 
attention ; but to proceed. 

u In passing by the town of Kildare, 
he directed my attention to the still 
existing traces of that ruin and havoc 
which were produced by the events 
of the year 1798. — ‘ One of those 
ferocious rebellions, (as he expressed 
himself,) whose frequent recurrence 
has rendered Ireland, even in her 
calmest moments, like those fair cities 
on the side of Vesuvius, but a tenant 
at will to the volcano on which she 
is placed! Is not this singular?’ he 
added, * is not this melancholy ? that, 
while the progress of time produces 
a change in all other nations, the des- 
tiny of Ireland remains still the same; 
that here we find her, at the end of so 
many centuries, struggling, likelxion, 
on her wheel of torture, never ad- 


gentleman’s observations en passant. 

“ The first place of any note on our 
way was Naas, near which there is 
the ruin of a magnificent, house, be- 
gun, but never, finished, by Lord 


vancing, always suffering — her whole 
cxisten- e one monotonous round of 
agony! While a principle of com- 
pensation is observable throughout 
the fortunes of all the rest of mankind. 


trafford, when Lord Lieutenant of* and they wlio enjoy liberty, must 


Ireland. In pointing it out to me, 
my friend in the green spectacles said. 


* It is melancholy to think, that whii£;:/: the ebr 
an almost all other countries we find’$. unhapt 
h istorical names of heroes andbenefac mmm 


pay for it by struggles ; amji they, who 
have sunk into slavery, fee at least 


e sunk into slavery, fee 
consolation of tranquillity- 


tors familiarly on the lips of 
mon peopie„and h|mdorl;^ow||^ 

tion, inVeland/ the only 
names**? the last six htbdred ^i 
that have; survived 


0 it is 'only the evil 
mat is perpetuated— 


iay" eteriial stnt|g1es ^.without one glimpse 
^ Of arid an un relaxing pres- 

Without qn# mopent of 


that haw> survived in^jthe : ■’way Ijjifei bul^&ahd Linua- 

■ traditions of the'Gotintry/j&re^^ ‘fife 'Je^tor^liaa communi- .. 

yrbrds of ijl Omen, ana lire iprnem- the g re^i^ectacled; gentle-. 

' fed only bfc cursed, Arhong '||p the dbjectothis 


nobleman wkobuiH t%|; and. place ,* 1 in 1 an iij 

is to tbis d^y, wifh * 

iln4n . ' Uiii'tiUliA*: 1. '(bilk 
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and the gentleman- at Ijie head of 
some hundreds of j$mil looking per- 
sons in white shirts; here the latter dis- 
covers himself to be the far-famed 
Captain Rock; entrusts the missionary 
with his history and that of his family, 
and sends him back to England con- 
vinced “ that i,t Is the rulers, and not 
thfc people of Ireland, who require to 
be ipstrucled and converted." The 
history qf Caplaip Rock is then traced 
from ffcflqry the Sec^^r.down wards; 
and the family isshdj®{o have Nou- 
rished greatly unddf 't§& auspices of 
the English, during the whole of that 
peraqd , but as our limits oblige Us to 
beVfcry concise in our quotations, 
we f'hall only, select a few of those 
passages that struck utmost forcibly, 
and leave cm- readers wjfli'a hearty 
recommendation to peruse attentively 
the work itself, convinced that they 
will derive from it a correct idea of 
the hapless situation of Ireland, q^d 
a laudable and generous desire fo?lts 
amelioration. We first give the cha- 
racter of the Rocks. , - 

“ The great Frederick used to say*1?, 
ihftt whiie^the French fight for glory,, . 
tt^SpanK^rds fur religion, ;^d the : 
English for liberty, the Irish are the 
only people in the world who fight 
for fun ; and, however true this may 
jgbeof my countrymen in general, there 
^ is no doubt of its perfect correctness as 
"applied to the Rock family in parti-*, 
cular. Discord is indeed our natural 
element; like th&fc^tonn- loving ani- 
mal, the seal, we afe comfortable only 
in a tempest; and the object of the 
following historical and biographical 
sketch is to show jhow kindly the. 
English government a&ll Rules 
consulted our taste in this particular.” * 
Atiempfeitprcibly to 4nRodute the 
Reformat jw ^ • " J/ 

“ But ^ 
gooued into 
t ached as + they hay&j 
ancient faith and ineicp : ^^Rdris, 
it would haye Required , «gtM£.4jfP d o- 
cility und^c^he-yqi 
wbicli is [.XlfiS' ^ults*jii< 

impu|ed dr 


i 


\ were i 


, from the mouths of the same race, 

1 whose cry ht»d never been aught but 
‘Death to .the Irish!’ and accom- 
panied byCJ^jRliftt apparatus of per- 
secution with which laws and religion 
have ever been surrounded in Ireland, 
is it wonderful that the bo«#n should 
have beei\ fiercely and at or.ee re- 
jected >■ is it wonderful that a con- 
tinuance of 1 he same persecuting tolly, ' 
which made us spurns withoutinq »i»y, 
the crml of. our oppressors, should 
have kept us good Catholics, .and 
bad subjects ever since?” "V 

Alluding to the reign of Mary. 

“dt is worthy of remark, that the 
only period in which the Irish ha\c 
been left the unmolested exercise of 
their religion, was a period of per- 
fect tranqu.lhty and t.letance; sqch 
freedom from persecution being en- 
joved at this time, tint, according to 
Ware, several Erglish families' friends 
to the Reformation, fled to Ireland, 
and ihefe enjoyed their opinions and 
worship without nut if e or molesta- 
tion jftot ills R>o, during the bloody 
reig4^,Q:?ecn Mary ! W ill our rulors 
never read Ilistcryf 
At the end of the volume there ist'a 
lei ter from Captain Reels, dated sM 
Cove Harbour in Bolauy Bay, to 
which place it scums be hj^bceu 
transported; but be tcils us that lie 
hasltft a son invested with the Rock 
dominion in Ireland; and, w.thin 
these few months , we Invo Received 
pretty striking evidence of the fact. 
As a literary woik, the Memoirs of 
Captain Rock would be Tanked much 
higher had they been produced by 
bny name less illustrious than that to 
which they lire attributed; , Coming 
from such a writer, however, they 
must lie regaided only as the pro- 
motion of hi* lighter hours. Tin y 
highly amugipgt and; display a 
r f©c4 fc acquaintA||Sb with the histoi # 
Ireland, $'he -faro, or* brought for- 
1 ith jtfge'nutly, and illustrated by 
ta.pf extensive reading and a 
jinagfrffation ; hoist ilj there 
of . Carelessness 
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EXUlBll'Hi.X J V SO.il /.'US I\T HOUSE. COX TI X U EH F/iOM r.icu 4Cr. 

The academician Tuunek is ab- character as a work of art) the intio- 
stnt this season from Somerset House, d notion of this group’ttf shipping, 
where we am so geneially accibloiuid places the emphasis ftrcdaelj^j^re it 
to sec him in hi'-> glory; being on- ought to be; confers the 
gaged, according to report, m paint- water; biightw^a on the sife-ihiny 
iog the Battle \.f Tiululgar for his sky, and ddliS^ipac^ throughout the 
Majesty. "lh,‘ king* ha-, "been s>o:ut- luml'Cape. fii^hort, gives complete- 
what late in discovering the merits of mess and what professor Harry used 

this hi* Hghlv-gittid* subject: Init to call totality, to a veiy capital ;$$3- 

“ bcltir lato than nevtr,” says the tint*. 

homely old proved;. And it happens We remember the present scene 
w. 11 that Turner’s absence tiom the well, ami have often thought it a good 

pi’ek nt exhibition, is, in agie»t mea- subject for the peut ii of such an artist 

sme, compensated Iw (\diott and \V, as t alcott/ Its teat tires are here dch- 
Wi&lult, who sv vecdly display nur.ts neated with great exactness; the parts 
that in Turner are olteu amalgamated, come* together well, and in colour and 
Nevertheless we >hdl hope to see him chiajfb-seuro the picture is extremely 
return to these wahs next .year, with, brilliant : but wc think Mr. Calcott’s . 
or without Trifnluar and Nel.-oii. principle, which he so sucuitsfully ^ 
Like that gnat commander, T^rm r ^forces, of painting that intervening . 
always hoUs his ijag on boirdUUe mr which gives tenderness to distant 
Victory. - ' . ' objectf, and is so geucially eharaetefi ’ 

We have wntteu i.s above, witli istic hah landscape, . is here 

some allusion to turn str.es of Jhitish earned quite a* far u< it may with 
seaports, in the puin'im' oi whivii Mr. satety to his high reputation, if not a 
(•ALGftar has tendered limi t If so trifti —a very trifle beyond tliat point, 
deservedly eminent. No. IbO, (a The line old NomVan tower budr by " 
large picture) is entitled Hoc be.it t /* Hilltop Gimdulpb,— being, in tact, one 
/n> m the Uicer in Liu the llrhlye. of the prime feature*- of "this ancient ' 
“The t\v ( if course, is the Med- city, is here one of the most con-pi-' 
way,, and *• the bridge/’ that winch cuous of the distaft^/iubjects, but we 
coniKcis the city of itochestcr witii c<n scarcely avoid thinking that it is 
the village, or suburb, ot Stinud. The a litde too much of a castle m the air ; 
paiuUr ?ias very judiciously ch -seii and so of the cathedial and other dis- 
tils station a Ltlte above that reach of taut bidMijHg*. Vfhe tout ease mbit, 
the Medway whine .the men -o< -war howevt^V TSmsW®" striking, and the . 
built in the Chatham dock-yttid; l»p^. /pferlor^suxce'^iu be long and justly 
in ordinary, mart a group of merchant admired* ; T)ic' 'Water is^-j^culnilv 
v* s-r U, uud boms, v^yith a floating £ffcll acid aiid all the luafiw acc’oiu- 
buoy, and several groups of mamio are introdngbd and com 

figures bea mi ul J y '$S|W ed, . s nd and kionv. 

lacmmticaHy cinptdyed, of seamanship, " 

duced wit h capital ’ 

part of the picture, Wik inf < Distent f'L u» _ 

conti nil ou^ hue ’ofAtcc^iUS^^I^ i(^idir0fr0«k J*/c ’ 

be thought fruits' t*pret$fadt 


a / * ft when' ; 

f hy ? tm k jjtii this ^u^tion toyoiVe. »ut the 
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iachnunt of themUff army, tom* Lesur, A. Certainly the ^est picture 

funded by an Ewtm'vficer, who, of its kind m the present exhibition, 

the day the studjf&as made, passed In the warmth of our admiration we 

the Ghaut with part of the ariiliei u had nearly or m any other, and, 

taken by , Sir Arthur WeUesky at the if we had, wopw have stood stoutly by 

battle of Assay e Deccan . This pic* our asseveration It u conceived m 

fure is a grand assemblage of Indian the true spirit of nature and Cervantes, 

forest scenery, with rocks and moun- and is not less admirably executed, 

tains, from which a river is precipi- The story is told with the comprehen- 

tated, and Will add to Mr. W. Wes- sive power of an accomplished painter, 

TAhh'B well-earned refutation as a and at the same time with the exacti- 

travelled landscape painter of first-rate tude of a profound and well-informed 

ability. The very of the per- critical philosopher. In short, it is 
formance resides in m* tender mix- a transcendental performance, 
ture of humid haze with the effulgence But we shall be expected to offet 
of .sunlight, which confers at once reasons for the admiration that is 

bdftftty andflrastness of dimensions on within us, and mtut therefore i epress 

wild scenery, and of which we have our raptures, and descend to details, 

endeavouied to suggest the idea above, In the fird place then, the style oi the 

as pervading a large portion oi the i (-presented apartment and the fashion 

admired landscapes of Turner : the of its furniture, shews it to belong to 

present is one ox the happiest exam- a ducal palace of the age of Don 

pics of this charming— this fascinating Quixote and Cervantes,* when tie 

talent of Claude ana the leaders of the cmque-ccnto ta^te prevailed through- 

English school of landscape. * out Europe, and the Arabesque taste 

Palm, beetle nut, aud other trees of prevailed 4o m Spam. It 1$ the 

Oriental growth, shoot up their novel retiring room or boudoir of the duche>s 

and elegant forms from among the heissUC whither, as we read, she had 

foreground roiks: beyond these at mvtffcd the squire, while the redoubta 

fftpae distance , a river talks in two bie t>un was refreshing himself with 

grand sheets, marly perpendicular, a nap during the heat of a Spau,sh 

into a deep ravine, across which clouds suminus day I he large, and t\- 

break in the most romantic forms, quisittly painted pea-green jar which 

% mingling witli the spray oi the cata- stands on the mtrbla p^Vf mSft&t, with 

net, as it exhales in the radiance of the Spanish guitar and music-book , 

the morning sun. Ihe illuminated that smaller Cbscnte v ise ot li le porce 

air tints, which we deem so worthy of lam whuh IS placed with Iitians 
the reader’s admjffthon, are preserved jewelledt casket; on tl e table, aie ele 
throughout the picture with magic gantly introduced, and suggest ide is 

sweetness; and of the mountains that of cool fragrance and feminine luxui v , 

bound the horizon, one appears to be and the flowers tell the season of the 

a smoking volcano. year, ihe youthful frolic of the three 

With some 1 egret W see military waiting-maids is kept -n due sub*er- 

* figuics tugging camion along the viencc by the presence of the duchess , 

peaceful mhvUies, which wood else yet you perceive them to be teeming 

appear omtd toaoitfude^d Brahma* with pleasantries, and that they are ot 

ihe beaftmui exotic birds, of which the number who sprinkled the knight 

two or three over with perfumed waters on his armalj 

lights of the and d who have since been engaged m 

waterfall, of «*• tber wanM fiolic of washing and 

tive ne^ by the rude Jus beard. The negro gul, 

battle soua&^werc tmdef restmmt, or more wild in 

a scene so subhm^lmd Ifttive energies, (and, like all of 

No. O^afSoncho Fmm$* otry, ever forward to shew 

Jpdrtmetfggrtk* Dwfcss, by <Mfc*MWr of enjoy aw&%rfMtb their 


* " * QtyrV&ntes died in the year ha Writes that Don ^hved^not^ 
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teeth and their finery;) presumes to 
laugh outright, while the mure pru 
dent and trammelled Spanish liases, 
though not less internally animated 
with mirthful emotion, must suppress 
their tittering. Meanwhile Donna 
Rodriguez h quite the abstract idea of 
a -Duenna. The spectator sees at a 
glance that she is the verv identical 
44 Donna Koch iguez tie Grijalva” whom 
Sancho had previously ail'miihcl, by 
requesting h^r attentions to his dearly 
beloved Dapple, and who had spurned 
at him with 44 Go seek somewhere el?p 
for ladies to look atter your ass, you 
lolpoop; 1 would have you to know 
that ladies like me are nut used to "iich 
drudgeries.” The ruffled Duenna 
evidently retains this pique in the 
picture: while the duchess hoisdi’ 
dressed in white satin and ermine, 
and leaning wilh negligent ease on Uu? 
printed volume ui Don Qui vole's 
Adventures, the must Judy-like 
ft male we ever had the ple.t-.uic of 
beholding ; (Sir Thomas i awivnee, 
and the iadL:; of hi.* h quality who 
arc smiling around, must excuse us 
for think jpg so:; she abounds with 
beauty, elnv.fulue^, h : g!*-b:ujdmg, 
and benignity ; and is as peifi etk the 
belle, hit til of a youthhu DuDn-bS, a.5 


Heath), can divest himself of the Cer- 
vantic comicality of this far-famed 
squire ? 

The, difference between the two 
squires is, that Leslie's, with his linger 
pressed against the side of his nose, 
is peihaps more knowingly signifi- 
cant: — mere self-delighted at liming 
duped his master-*- which is certainly 
germane to the pre ent occasion— t!i «t 
must ba allowed — while StOthard i>i 
mure c red u 1 oils : but credulous San- 
cho surely ought to be, even to egre- 
gioiwios; fur immed'aiely after boast- 
ing ut the iiripo-i'uon he had praGi* cd 
on liis lmster in the aflT.iir of polci- 
nca’s enchantment, he is easily p^r- 
suid'.d by the duchess, that tie* in- 
ch imt meat wa s not withstandin g r* m 1 . 
44 Aye, uiy lady (he say'*) it must be 
quite contrary to what l weened, as 
vour worship's grace well observes.” 
However, it iuuy perhaps be agreed, 
thatSliis egregious credulity which our 
old J i loud Sloth.* rd has so happily hit 
<>:% bomue s lather to the general elm- 
ra*'!- r of Saacho lliaii to his expres- 
sion in the prcsiut iuttmcc. Let us 
rejoin, that passing cxpiession is not 
supposed to eliace character. In eon- 
cludm, lei us ad'oul the reader the 
most Gficienl means of judging how 


the Donna is of a Spaue-.li Duenna. 
We observe he. e, that a coulempojary 
critic in thv i'\ limner, his aid y re- 
marked of tins our fuvoiinto, in i.m- 
gu:vm that, will probably be thought 
more elegant and appiopriate than 
our own, that, 44 tin: Dueliesr. as she sits 
complacently lintemng to Saneho, is 
the pattern of all Unit visibly eonsti-. 
lutes the l‘»dy, and h*i dignity is 
nicely balanced -and mixed viith 
beauty and benignity. Pope never 
describes a more finished genllewo- 


• 4 With graceful case and sweetness void 
of pride.’ * 

We give R. H. credit for thinking of, 
this verse. — Sandio, alone of, the Dra- 
matis Personae, dobs not quite come 
up to our imagination of that re- 
doubted, squire-errant; and. perhaps 
| this may proceed from ouTfaocy hav- 
ing been tong since prc-occupiett with 
Stothard's delineation of him. Who 
\ that has read Don Quixote, and seen 
ISt'oihard's Saneho- where he Js setting. 
r forth with* his master in quest of ad- 
venture (of which there is an. ele- 
gantly engraved print byGlife elder 
E. M. June, 1824.^ W 


1. r tliis is and ought to be the cate m 
the present picture; for wo do not 
wish to direct, but to stimulate and 
assist Ins judgment, and we therefore 
add the passage, that Mr. Leslie has 
quoted into the academy catalogue, 
as marking the moment which he tins 
chosen to pajat. The passage is sup- 
posed to proceed from the mouth of 
bancho himspjl, and is as follows*. 
44 Find and foremost, 1 must tell you, 
1 look on my master, Don Quixoje* to 
b(! no better than a downright mad- 
man, thdogh he will sometimes stum- 
* ble upon a parcel of sayings so quaint 
an$ v so tightly put. together, that the 
/ dg&^ifiteel^CQiild not mend them * 
main, I cannot beat it out 
noddle, but that he is as mad 
Taa&M&rch hare* Now, because l am 
pretty confident of knowing his blmd 
: «ide, whatever crotche^^pme into my 
1 t crown, though, without Either head or 
tSl, yet can 1 make them pass on him 
'JfefcgOspei. Such was the answer , to 
‘P^Ielter, and another sham that I piit 
upon him the other day, and tfliich 
oi not in print vet, toucbtagjBy lady- 
" Dulcinea’s e&ehanlment : . .fur. you 
must know— -between you andme-^he 
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is no more enchanted than the man in 
the moon.” 

* We Deed only add of the execu- 
tion of this highly meritorious work, 
that it is penciled throughout with the 
utmost freedom* yet so'much of fac- 
simile fidelity, is by a rare talent, blend- 
ed with this freedom, that a connois- 
seur may tell the country, and the very 
manufacture of the porcelain, and trace 
w the style of the Artist, who chased the 
silver frame of the’ mirror. The flow- 
ers* which are placed oft the same 
table,, and which form such elegant 
sweepy lines on the composition, have 
a corresponding botanical accuracy, 
yet all are effected with a spontaneous 
and unlaboured touch; mid so are the 
various draperies; and in short, all 
else in the picture, on which we wish 
we could afford space to Write more 
at large. 

No* 60 . presents us with a large 
Picture of Love, taught by the GrSces, 
painted by W. Hilton, R. A. . 

•‘'By whose clear voice sweet music was 
found, 

Before Ampbion ev« know a, sound.”— 
Duavton 

There can be no doubt that the * cleat 
voice” of some Grassini or Catalani 
of the primitive ages, disclosed “ sweet 
music” before the era of Amphion ; 
nevertheless these verses do not seem 
very relevant to'the performance which 
is here under our notice, since neither 
of the three Graces are engaged in 

the instruction of CUpid, appears to be 
singing to him. They are, however, 
very beautifully painted : all of them 
and Aglaia, EuphrosyruS, or Thalia, 
for whichsoever the blafc^haired Grace 
may be intended, who is resting on 
her elbow, and who appears from the 
action of Her right hand, to have fur- 
nished their Httle rosy pupil with the 
lyre, is a most fascinating creature-— 
if creatures wc may term these my- ; 
hological personages. * v; 

As lovers of happiness, we caft^ 
not but lament that the plassl- 
cal Eden, which is here become the' 
school of Cqpid, |s not uninvaded by 
" evif. , A satyr is looking down from 
a rocky upon the innocent and poeti- 
cal pastime of Love and the Graceg 


his large ear is open, and his counte- 
nance malignant. Of this we can 
understand the allegorical meaning. 
But why is a Catneleon introduced 
near the foreground, turning his nose, 
and his attention apparently towards 
the music ? [We are too unlearned here 
to do more than point to the fact.] 
And why is Cupid’s quiver entirely 
empty on the present occasion ? Is it 
to intimate that his preceptresses are 
safe ? Alas ! can those who teach love 
boast of such safety ? Or does the 
painter intend to inform us, that 
till tite little urchin has learned music* 
he is without shafts? Surely this 
would be a compliment to our sense 
of hearing, at the expense of our eyes. 
We must leave these points for the 
reader, or the artist, to determine. 

The draperies of the Graces are 
cast and coloured, with considerable 
academical skill : their forms are ably 
drawn, and their complexions of a 
ft tic healthy Hue, as if invigorated by 
their hand in hand dancing, and the 
various, cheerful and elegant exer- 
cises of “liearteasing mirth” and her 
inseparable sisters. There is nothing 
of that over refined, or superinduced 
delicacy about them, which endan- 
gers the loss of grace in its own ex- 
cess : that is to say, in a (ft; clat ion. 
May we venture to add a suggestion, 

■ that the flesh tint of the little Deity, as 
compand with that of the sister 
graces, would have accorded better with 
the descriptions of the poets, and have 
been no worse as a picture ; (but the 
contrary), had it been a little more 
rosy. 

But where is the classical mythology 
and poetry which we have been ac- 
customed to see displayed on these 
walls from the pencil of Howard >— * 

; Alas! we do not press him with the 
question. Patronage should an- 
swer it: but wouldi’find a difficulty in 
answering it honestly; or between 
. honesty and honour, would be driven 
on the horns o^a dilemma. Any 
thifig * but poetry and mythology 
$e£tns now ^to engage the talents of 
ktr, llowgtfd. A ■'girl— not a Bac-, 
; chante— gathering^grapes; or a aquir-f 
retrace in Knowle-park, are not be* 


^ M from 
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fiealh life present attention. How 
ever, it requires no great depth of 
observation to guess the oinphale that 
has dissuaded him from his classic 
labours to this graphic distaff j and, 
while wc hope he will find a favour- 
able time to resume the former, we 
are free to state, that, in our mind 
he descends from the historic throne 
— especially to portraiture — without 
the least indignity. 

We shall s a y a word or two of his 
study in Knowte-pnrh , Kent, No. 
315,' which consists chiefly of an old 
beech tree, with a silvery bole and 
gnarled roots, whose foliage is fea- 
thering down toward a darkly over- 
shadowed pool, of which the still- 
ness is scarcely broken by a solitary 
moor-cock. Squirrels, as we happen to 
know, are numerous in these grounds, 
and three of thorn are represented in 
the act of charing each other up the 
principal tree : a local incident which 
we doubt not the painter saw as he sat 
quietly, and unseen by the squirrels, at 
his sketch-book. The masses of fo- 
liage of this bcech-tree are rather too 
generally flat and horizontal, which 
confers a degree of formality on this 
portion of the picture; but the bright 
bole comes off the overshadowed 
hollow with excellent effect, as does 
the well-painted rootage and bark ; 
while a peep between the branches 
prettily. discloses part of the ducal 
mansion at a distance. 

llis Portrait of a Young Lady in 
the Florentine Costume of 15 00 (No. 
(107), is much tp be admired for a 
certain Leonardo-like purity of taste 
and style, which is more particularly 
observable about the head and hand 
of the young lady, and in the sky ; 
but the picture is peculiar and ori- 
ginal throughout As die artist has 
dressed his figure in a costume of 
more than three centuries old, so, in 
the treatment of this subject, he lias . 
taken leave of all modern modes of 
portrait painting, however fashion- 
able and fascinating some of them may ' 
be. Hence the lady (whose uarhe we 
cannot have the pleasar^of imparting) 
appears in the great roomofSomeiset 
House, with rough, of the effect. of v 
hermit in polished society: but this 
very loneliness and simplicity (unless 
we are much mistaken) enforced as , 
it is with homogeneous skill, will not' 
fail to attract favourable notice. 

. Thereof 


nearly in front, and is almost surround- 
ed by dark hair, which a slender gold 
chain, having an emerald in front, 
binds over her ample forehead. She 
holds a fan of peacock’s and other 
feathers, in a hand, which the specta- 
tor will find well worthy of his beat 
attention, since it is drawn and co- 
loured with a degree of delicacy 
which has rarely if ever been exceed- 
ed. The dress, which is of, that kind 
of red which anciently waft' called the 
Tyrian purple, with green ribbands 
depending from the shoulders, has a 
certain grave and very agreeable 
richness. The whole picture is a re- 
finement on the best works of Da 
Vinci, though without his paleness ; and 
readies nothing but that the painter 
should be dead and buiied a few cen- 
turies to be valued accordingly. 

Immediately beside this admirable 
work of Mr. Howard’s, hangs a cir- 
cular picture (inclosed in a square) of 
the two beautiful children of Charles 
B. Calmady, Esq, with sparkling 
eyes, rosy cheeks, and full of the joy- 
ous hilarity which belongs to their 
seaso u of 1 if<\ It is n umbered 99, and 
is from the j ein il of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A. 

But Hannibal thought the sophist 
firticulous who had undertaken to de- 
liver an oration in praise of Hercules; 
and, as we do not wish to run the ha- 
zard of placing ourselves in a similar 
predicament, we shall only add here, 
that to finely-drawn forms is united 
a floiid display of colour j in rich har- 
mony with that redundancy of ani- 
mation and luxuriancy of enjoyment 
which are the proper concomitants of 
such picture^ as the present. There 
is a sort of judicious counter-point in 
hanging it beside the Florentine lady, 
since these performances bear the 
same sort of mutually advantageous 
reference to each other, which the 
upbore chaste, early, and simple Gothic 
architecture, does to the florid and or- 
jJftntentaL style of a later period. 

.7, Mr. G. Hayter’s Portraits of 
’Lady An-nc Coke and her Son, is a 
clever picture : supcrwsf to his, former 
portraits in oil, and wAslxzq dimen- 
, sions — but ; still considerably inferior 
to his miniatures. We have not the 
>3j&mour of knowing Lady Anne; hut 
*Sre hear it said that the present is an 
excellent likeness of her, trod there is 
V something at once lady-l^and nao-* 
f marly in her action, at least as for 



as concerns the upper* part of her 
figure: she holds the child at some 
distance from her bosom, iii order 
'that she may affect it with the sudden 
pleasure of being caught back again 
— a* nurses frequently do, with great 
delight to the little bantlings. 

As far downward as the lady's waist, 
her figure is carefully drawn;, but 
lower' than this — whore the eye ac- 
• customed to good painting, and well- 
oast draperies, gets among her profu- 
sion of’ white robes of no particular 
texture, it would be glad to perceive 
a little more of the difference between 
the form of a ladv’s body and that of 
a well-stuffed pillow. Our critical 
duty obliges us to notice too, that 
there is something of imbecility 
observable in the manner of setting 
on the head of the infant: its right 
arm is rather too large for its left; 
and its lower limbs have the same de- 
fect, both as compared with its own 
.chest and shoulders, and the slender 
arm of the lady, which comes nearly 
in contact with them. It would hardly 
be fair to compare this little boy — at 
least not too nearly — with that of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in No. 9i), became 
it is more infantile, but still he would 
have admitted with advantage of a 
little more liveliness. 

Mr. 0. H. has introduced an orna- 
mented fountain a novel, and no im- 
proper, accompaniment, certainly, to 
. personages of high rank, 

t* Who .in trim gardes take their plea- 
sure.’ # 

But we can scarcely (erm it a brilliant 
thought, however, its waters sparkle m 
the sun-beams, hecause.it reminds us 
of, without presenting*, us with, the 
poetical analogy of a fresh fountain, 
spontaneously bubbling upy or gush- 
ing forth where it was little expected, 
which would have told almost us well 
in painting, as it has in fact, and would 
probably have bci.n perceived by all; 
.to bo pertinently illustrative of ,ther , 
matrimonial predicament of the hearty > 
’old agricultural' patriot, to whoitr, 

‘ with h;s handsome and amiable lady, 
we wish long fife and felicity ; 

u rf^.riiny thei r 'sons' sous to the eud of- 

; tljrt chapter, 

v 7 to be C&kes in their 

4 Hayter’s page (No* 28), t$F 
his rich ihm of while satin and gotd^ 
:and mantle, we like bet- 

**■> a* R'WOri^df ^ M *.th# vpholo: 


but here also we discover a want of just 
proportion between the several purls. 
The feet, and the only hand w^ich 
the spectator can see, are pared down 
to a more than feminine degree of 
smallness. Glance but your eye, gen- 
tle reader, toward the feet of Fhilhps’s 
Lord Ateheson (another of the royal 
panes) though but the fi ef, of a boy ; 
or towards the hands and feet of Hil- 
ton’s Graces (in the next picture), 
though but those of women, and draw 
the necessary comparisons’ for your- 
self. 'I his work is entitled. Portrait 
of the tiight Hon. the Kart of Sunn/ 
in his Rohes , as first. Page to his 
Majesty George the Fourth, at his 
Coronation. 

No. 75 is a charging Portrait of a 
Lady of Fashion,, by Sir William 
Bfjgciiky, Jl.A. She is richly dress- 
ed in white satin, with a purple man- 
tle embroidered \v ith a golden border of 
Greek honeysuckle. Her abundance 
of dark hair.is coranefted with much 
grace, and her aspect amiable and en- 
gaging, We would venture a guess 
that it Is Lady Owen, were we not. 
apprehensive of;. giving umbrage, and 
were we not mysteriously forbidden 
by circumstances: even the violet co- 
lours in which she has attired herself, 
would seem to enjoin m to silence. 

“ The violet is ; 

For it conceals / tselj 

But wc have no doubt that some day 
or other die truth will appear. 

No. 17, Portrait of Dr.' (wins, 
from the pencil of T. (Twins, is a good 
likeness of an excellent physician, 
painted by his brother — 'mother un- 
willing renegade, as we suspect, from 
the page of history. — And here we 
mart take leave of the portraits for 
the present, however reluctantly, for 
the w ( ant of more, space. 

The Cherry -seder — a Scene at 
Turney in Bedfordshire, by W. 
Collins, R.A. (No. *0), is a delight- 
ful pastoral scene of English rural hap- 
ping ^herein we are presented with 
cottages, the very old-fashioned win- 
dows and wdbden pinnacles of which 
apeak of primitive, comfort. They are 
; embowered in Irel and their gardens/ 
decorated with roses, hollyhocks, and'- 
fruit bushes in profusion: From the 
pQrch of oirnof, these cottages a happy 
' group bf emidren have come fortfilS 
purchase cherries J with cheeks whifcft 
may ekWlimtihg 
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fruit. Thebearerof thechcrrics is a pic- 
turesque panniered donkey: the mer- 
chant who is weighing them (alI, a sil- 
very-haired old man. The hell-tower of 
the village church is seen in the back- 
ground. It seem* the very heyday of 
the season of sylvan enjoyment, when 
nature is pouring forth her abundance, 
and the very view of the picture — as 
the song says — 

u give? a summer to the mind 

so entirely h it jpervaded by that sen- 
timent of home comfort, which con- 
stitutes the id«\il beauty of a country 
life. 

The picture is coloured with a degree 
of richness correspondent to its sub- 
ject. The embowering trees oversha- 
dow a considerable portion of the vil- 
lage scenery, and the light steals in 
with Uemlirandtcsquc effect upon the 
principal groin, from which it is art- 
fully ltd off by an old garden gate 
and palings. 

No. 2f)U, Portraits of the Children 
of 11, Hire, Esq. by the same artist, 
is a picture of a character homogene- 
ous with that which we have just 
passed, and treated With similar abi- 
lity. The elnidien ate in ru>tie 
dresses, and aio feeding rabbits in a 
sort of cottage homestead, mar the 
bowery gate of a garden ; and a pic- 
turesque well, ova hung with tri es, is 
on* the right band. It is a richly- 
toned picture, wherein the innocent 
occupation of two children is egive- 
ubly blended with a sentiment of 
rural and domestic comfoit. 

Near the abqve hangs Pandora , a 
capital wmk by VV. Krrv. Pandora, 
the heathen Ere , having been fanned' 
bit Vulcan as a statue and animated 
{iif the Cods, is crowned b// the Sea- 
sons ivitk a Garland of Plott ers. 

(t To deck her brows, the fair-tressed sea- 
sons bring 

A garland- breathing all ilm sweets of 
spring.” Elton's Hlsiod. 

This subject is wisely chosen, being 


eminently suited to the talents of an 
artist whose professional existence ap- 
pears to reside in splendour of colour 
and exquisite beauty of form. The 
former of these bewitching qualities 
here sparkles in its voluptuous inten- 
sity, like a cluster of precious stones 
displayed by more than the utmost 
ait of the jeweller, to set off each other 
to advantage. Even the murky grey 
which floats behind Pandora and 
some of the Seasons, and which we 
must suppose to have proceeded from 
the forge of Vulcan, serves as a foil, 
aud en creases the lustre of this bril- 
liant display. 

Vulcan has placed his statue on a 
fluted and circular pedivtal, as we 
dimly perceive through the clouds 
that aie floating around it. It has 
just been animated; and the heavenly 
infusion of soul is beaming forth from 
the eyes of Pandora*, the Seasons 
arc on the wing with that flowery 
garland which soon must fade: and 
Mercury is descending with the -fatal 
casket of human woe, which alas l 
must i innain for ever. Cupid mean- 
while — an adolescent youth— -and 
surely the loveliest of immortal boys 
stands near his mother, and is learn- 
ing his :ut of mortal mischief from 
the whisperings of the goddess of love. 

Between the traiuccndant charms 
of Venus and those of Pandora — if 
tuithly ciitic might presume to make 
election without incurring the re- 
proach of high treason to the goddess 
— we fear our human nature would 
incline us to the latter. The general 
tones of both aie supremely beautiful, 
but there are certain exquisite flesh 
tints about tfya bosom of Pandora of 
magic delicacy, faintly partaking of 
the cerulean light reflected from above, 
which perhaps Have never been sur- 
passed in painting. Really, if Mr. 
Etty goes on thus, Italy, and even, 
Ureece, must come to England- to 
study the beautiful in ait. 

■K. And now we must take a turn in 


The Gallery op Architectural DRSio^flb 

' ■ ‘ * \ - f ; ' t> ' X 

On entering \the library, where church") being a cork model rested on 
the Architectural designs of ijie sewn M table in the centre of the apartment; 
tt*e very properly exhibited together, the which strikes us as’fc very" eligible 
tfnft thmg ihatpresents itsfit to b criti- mode of shewing at one * view# this 
^al observer, is the. novel oheumstauise ^ whole of what an archi^ea^tends to 
of xiaeof tbope: tterigw*. (fpi a ne*.;*e*ecute upc» ,|ny -giv0i orcaaion.*. 
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attended with mare trouble, as we 
should conceive, to the artist, but far 
preferable, in our estimation, to his 
plans, elevations, and sections, a? 
^usually dtlineated upon paper. 

We will return to this model anon. 
Wfc were desirous of seeing the de- 
sgns for those suspended edifices in 
Old Palace-yard, which have been 
the subject of so much ill-placed and 
ill -principled comment in Gotham : — 
and felt considerable disappointment 
at pot finding them here. But stop ! 
there should be a sort of an exception 
in No. 965, View of a Design — an 
odd mode of expression this--but wc 
will not stand upon trifles. View of 
a Design for hi* Majesty's lint ranee 
into the House of fords, nested 
between the 3d October 1823, and 
the 29 th January 1824. We cannot 
tell whether there be any mistake in 
the catalogue here: but upon referring 
to the said design, wo found it to 
consist of ten slight views of interiors 
of sjtate apartments and passages, 
where we expected to meet a drawing 
of that anomalous sort of Gothic 
excrescence, with, its mystcricusc 
windows projecting into Palace- yard, 
nearly opposite io the residence of 
Mr. Banks. It is of the latter, 
cpmmonly termed the king’s new en- 
trance, that wc wouidadd a few words. 

This trifling bit of Gothic building, 
is a redundance rei tain ly, devised and 
ordered in all probability by some 
•courtly flatterer, and not a thing that 
a sensible architect wo. Id of Ins own 
mind, have set about, especially if an 
Englishman; seeing that the House 
•of Lords was better without it, and 
knowing that Alfred sought other and 
wiser means of distinction than are to 
be deuved fion} separate entrances, 
.and was well content to enter his 
Parliament, at the same doer with his 
nobles. 

The particularity of dates with 
which this petty election is. an-' 
nounced in the catalogue to have , 
been carried into effect, helps \.ii$ 
materially towards the conclusion at 
which we have arrived with regard lo 
ibe^amc of this royal and separate 
enfmhee to the Housed? Lords. The., 
specified shortness of time would not 
seem to tpply to those teu interior 
views, ifcbich we suspect to be a misP 
nomer. And Mr. Soane, we think, 
must always have regretted the cornu 
mission . 4 "Indeed* we cannot look a.t 


his designs for the Bank of England, 
and think otherwise. 

No. 838, Flew of the Bunk of 
England from the north-west corner : 
No. 873, fiew of the Bank of Eng- 
land from the west corner : and No. 
884, riew of the Bank of England 
from the north-east corner. All by 
J. So A MR, H.A. This Bank, as we 
term it, has long since received the 
.stamp of public approbation, and 
upon the soundest of architectural 
principles, namely, # that of being 
suited to the purposes for which it 
was erected. It is no uncommon 
tiling for a gentleman's house to look 
like a Grecian temple , or a Gothic 
church, according as the taste (or 
want of taste) of the proprietor or hia 
architect has inclined him: but the 
Bank of England looks like what 
it is, namely, the Treasury of a great 
commercial metropolis. All its pecu- 
liarities tend to denote this purpose ; 
nor can any reflecting observer easily 
mistake it for aught, else. 

By the way, we heartily quarrel 
with that same metaphorical expres- 
sion Bank, notwithstanding that it 
lias somehow become so thoroughly 
incorporated with our mercantile 
language that the Holy Alliance itself 
could not suppress or alter it. Re- 
servoir would express bettor what is 
meant, if a metaphor must be used : 
but the place is ill fact, and apart 
from all metaphor, (and merchants, 
as such, should have little^ to do with 
any figures save and except the nine 
numerals) a Treasury. To explain 
this was necessary to a clear under- 
standing of our meaning, while we 
maintain that the present edifice is 
will suited to its purpose ; for, con- 
sidering the given space, aud given 
shape of the ground on which it 
stands, this building has evidently the 
fitting characteristics of a depository 
of treasure. Its few points of privi- 
leged access are obvious, and have an 
air of nobleuess ; every where else it 
is close and inaccessible as a fortress, 
yet, in no other respect resembles it a 
military edifice, or a n,l : £i 6 tos one-n- 
its style of decoration , being at once ( 
'Civil, rich, durable, and therefore a 
' highly appropriate: nor can Mr. — 
say^it is “like a pepper-box 5 ” or 

— ■« — , — , — • ask whether , it i& 

“ Bdsotiauj^ or Mr* — remark 
^< it resembles a flat candlestick wlt^. 
*h extinguisher upon itf 
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As these Gotlmnntes of halted 
rank (and University education for- 
sooth — as Mr.' Cobbett would say) 
appear to be so fond of kitchen meta- 
phors, we fear Mr. T. Gandy's ex- 
cellent design, (No. 970,) which he 
terms “ A rough cork model of a 
design fora Church, ft om the sketch 
6y Mr, J, Gandy, Associate,'' wilt 
stand but a’poor chance among them. 
Alas ! since his church has a genii y- 
sloping roof, and is elliptical in form, 
what higher commendation can he 
hope for, than to have it compared to 
a tea-tray, or a twelfth cake ? 

Really, (.r nt teuton of Got liam, — f<>r 
ywu are entitled to an apostrophe 
here. — If critical attention towards 
architecture, or any other works of 
tine art, made part of your college 
education, which it dors not, tor we 
believe you ha\ e no professors at any 
of the British universities, of any arts 
save those ot logic, poetry, anil music. 

If, in the face of your constituents, 
you could dare to brave the incon- 
sistency of blaming that conduct in a 
high magisterial quarter in the morn- 
ing, winch in the evening you are so 
prone to imitate. If our public 
architects have no right to more 
respect from you, Ilian to be held 
subject to such bailing as we have 
recently read of; and obnoxious to 
such und gested crudities as may per- . 
chance arise on your critical stomachs, 
after contemplating unfinished works. 
Still, what is due to the dignity of 
Gotham, and to your own sense of 
justice and self respect, one would 
"think, should withhold you from 
comparisons at once vulgar, invidious, 
degrading, and much beneath the 
dignity of legislatorial sense and im- 
partiality. Such conduct in public 
men, speaking from a privileged situa- 
tion, appears to us to be so paltry and 
»o defective m principle, so pitiable, 
hi short, that it really seems almost 

(t Rank cowardice to give the stroke , 1 '* 

(as Churchill says) or to think of 
using ou& extinguisher in its turn. 
Would any man above a mere dema- 
gogue, of kitchen habits, addressing a£: 
l/ulgar populace for some temporary 
purpose, bemean himself by c&U^ 
simple mathematical forms 4 by any 
dh^pdiftg terms* A cylinder, for 
I#*mpfep; when surfnonn&d 
eupola* /• d'pfpper- ^/yahd w ■ 
lurmoU&ted ay a conreal sp^e, 


flat candlestick -with an extinguisher 
upon if?” Would any gentleman, 
intending to speak fairly, designate an 
architectural form so generally ad- 
mired as that of the Sybil’s temple, 
when surmounted by a fluted conical 
spire, in terms so ignominious as the 
above? There is no doubt that 
any pure aud simple geometrical 
figure might thus be made to encoun- 
ter the semblance of ridicule and de- 
terioration, if slander, or ignorance, or 
bad taste, should be so disposed to 
chuckle ; /or many trifling and trum- 
pery matters have been shaped in the 
forms of the pyramids themselves, 
and certain cavillers have sought to 
scoff the licly Trinity, by calling its 
mathematical emblem, “a three-cor- 
nered tiling.” 

Snuff me those candles, Mr. Editor ; 
•and let not those privileged Goth- 
amites, who are so ready to join in 
blaming a certain nobleman of the 
highest rank for availing himself of 
his lofty station, to accomplish a sup- % 
posed unfair and uncalled-for purpose, 
virtually imitate that which they pub- 
licly reprehend. Neither let them 
imagine that Mr. Nash, the architect, 
is at our anonymous elbow here ; or 
that we have written with any especial 
purpose of upholding his new church. 
There arc 1 eat u res in that church 
which we dislike ; but the fluted 
conical spire, su imported by a circle of 
beautiful columns resting oil a round 
tower, are not those features. We 
dislike the square aperture in the’ 
round tower, because of its dissonance* 
The principal architects of antiquity, 
we believe, m^de it a rule not to tor- 
ment attenti^Hftith its novel freaks, 
like ^ome dr the moderns. The 
moderns seem too studious of novelty, 
which leads to unprincipled variety 
and false refinement: the ancient's telt 
the, charms of simplicity, and of that 
decorum, (a strictly architectural terin)< - 
a&dcon^o native, which produces unity r 
1mm them Cervantes learned that 
“the pleasure which strikes the sbtri 
must be derived from the beauty and? 
cohgruity it sector conceives in those 
* things which ttfe 

tion set before it;” and that “nothing 
ip itself incongruous can give us any 
realsatisfictipn.” It Was foodie sake l 
pf? preservih^barmony or congruity 
; ofcparts, that they placed arafeddoors 
i fna windows In round towers, as the . 
^Cbliseum and . various other remains 
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of antiquity are ready to attest ; and 
they reserved their square apertures 
for rectangular buildings. That end- 
less variety of which Mr. Nash seems 
so very studious, was ever avoided by 
them* as rather calculated to bewilder, 
than to gratify tasteful attention. 

But we dislike still more, and for 
kindred reasons, the manner in which 
this round tower is attached to the body 
of the church, which is a mo;e impor- 
tant matter. It has all the appearance 
of a miserable architectural make-shift. 
There have been, and there still ate, 
architectural critics who hotel that the 
bell-towers and steeples of churches 
are useless excrescences; and the in- 
stances in which they deform the 
buildings to which they are attached, 
aro v numerous. The late Lord Thurlow 
thought that the devotion of good 
Christians would and ouglit to induce 
them to go to church, without being 
rung there. The more ancient reli- 
gionf had no such tinkling antecedent 
to divine service ; and a few; strokes 
on a gong is found to be sufficient 
summons for the v^taries of Mahomet 
But . if bell-towers and steeples must 
be held to be indispensable parts of 
Protestant churches, let us pray of the 
church builders to let them stand, as 
in the instance of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and as Mr. T. Gandy informs us 
they originally did in the primitive 1 
churches — that is to say, detached 
from the edifices- thcriwlves. 

Concerning Mr. Nash’s church and 
his premature critics in a certain as- 
sembly, we confess here a feJing 
sohiewhat akin to that of soldiers, 
who, impelled by duty,, are obligato 
pursue an enemy thrc&k a quagmtfe. 
In following the trarpFof the Gofhr 
amites, we delect ourselves in the fact 
of criticising, like them, unfinished 
works, which may be so modified or 
altered in the course of a short timi3, 
as to render our remarks almost 
irrelevant as theirs. .Iajfntering Our 

S yeat, we aye not inset&ible that ' We 
fi the hazard of a non-suit. Even 
now, recent appearances seem to indi- 
v ' the, junction of the 
VM. vdT will finally re-,/ 
5 bat in ^modified manner and 
be ** howler, still 

that we 

churchy' in a special. of 

m hblywedll^^^oughtfee abhwh 
itselfbeitk Where a tall apt! 



aspiring form 13 awkwardly, and 
somewhat ridiculously united to a 
/short and squabby one. But since 
this is merely architectural matrimony, 
we do not consider it to come under 
the well known scriptural inhibition. 
Those forms which builders merely 
have joined, men may surely put 
asunder: especially such men as the 
Messrs. Gandy. ♦ 

Mr. Gandy’s eliptical church. No. 
970, is simple; suited to its devo- 
tional purposes ; its parts, when taken 
severally,' $re decorous and. proper; 
and it is impressively grand in the 
aggregate. It is far better without the 
tower. Indeed we have no concep- 
tion how a tower or steeple of any 
kind, could be joined to it, without 
utterly destroying that symmetrical 
arrangement which we admire in this 
model. And the lower which our 
architect has placed at some distance, 
also looks better from standing alone. 
We shall add the artist's own account 
(as we find it in the academy cata- 
logue) of this beautiful model, which 
is much to the purpose, excepting that 
he should hot talk about the “ apex of 
a pillar.” A rough cork model of a 
design for a church* from the sketch 
by Mr. J. Gandy, A. This idea 
separates the steep led tower from the 
body of the edifice, a custom of /hr 
primitive churches . The porch has 
two columns, a mystic symbol accord- 
ing to Eusebius . Also vide descrip- 
tion of the temple of Solatium in 
1 Kings, Chap, vii, verse *21., f cltcl - 
pandits and other authors . The 
flanks are adorned with pedestal 
butt merits, to sustain statues of an- 
gels, saints, or benefactors , for ex- 
.am pies of religious devotion ; an 
example still remaining in many 
Christian cathedrals , as the prior 
hermits , (who .were afterwards ca- 
nonized) frequently inhabited the. 
apex of a pillar f u The north gate 
leads to the Necropolis , or field for 
the dead, to be planted with ever - 
greens,” 

We are much delighteSI with the 
classic grandeur of a sepia drawing,. 
No. 868, entitled A Shim, of Athens* 
may have been fh the time r/ 
Antoninas, <■ ‘ The principal fra-* 
\m m fmim drawings, tahn on, Me * 

iofMMUbj/. C-% ‘ 

^sp^atoriwhc Mppcmfhot.f^ 
so & traveller, an$ vtyirtiaft nW 

. th6 b 
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of cities— that Jerusalem of art ami 
philosophy, will yet recollect, from 
StuartVt Atheqs, a m ftom (lie puhk- 
oation&of the Mletante Society, (both 
of which, we preswpe, all persons of 
architectural tdsto to have seen, at 
least)'— they will recollect, we say, the 
relative situations of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus, tower of the wmdl, 
laathom of Demosthenes arch of 
Adrian, and other Athenian remains , 
and will here see those edifices restored 
to their pristine states — the Acropolis 
msdesOe^Uy crested with mother on 
and cdo&n >t«itue of Mmferva, rising 
above and beyond the rest In the 
present drawing; the mteiy&U between 
these, are filled up with buildings at 
coirtspondiug magnificence, so d& to 
Convey an adequate idea of this first of 
Grecian cities, and most highly fa- 
voured seat ot science and the arts. 
The sfcy is composed, and the chiaro 
scurO is contrived to suit the scene. 
The spectatoi is supposed to stand 
Without the walls of the city, m a 
suburb where olive trees are growing, 
find are interspersed with altars and 
sculptured votive offering*. Probably 
the fore ground may be n&S&nt for the 
gardens of Academus ; for a philo- 
sopher is here seen towards the right 
hand end ot the picture, discoursing 
to a circle of disciples. 

Throughout this performance them 
is nothing overcharged oir fictitious , 
no romantic flights of the pencil , not 
a shadow of meretricious allurement , 
nothing that is not dear to philosophy 
and the muses. It conveys more than 
any thing we have yet beheld, the 
beau ideal of a grand metropolis dia-, 
Ifbguiihed for arts and learning , and 
being, as it was, the very first city m 
these lespects which the world ever 
contained , the matter of poetry, 1 $, 
by adequate skill on the pail* of the 
artist, happily combined with the 
matter of fact. 


in the saij$ v 
fas l*t attan qf Atkeps, made 


room* entitled, An ideal 
" ‘ ‘ " m 




fair, because this Utter is en- 
!y on unfmiflied — or ruthet only 
a partially finished drawing, fcud not 
properly • a sketch ' Vet, on the 
other hand, it may be asked, why did 
Mr. Inwood exhibit ah unfinished opr* 
formanqet Why had he not more 
respect for the public, and for huh- 
self? No man should leap on a 
pedestal but who is prepared to be 
looked at. 

The city is here seen from a different 
station, and does by no means convey 
the same idea ot va^tneas and gran- 
deur : here are, 1 owever, \ theatre and 
au amphitheatie, v Inch do not appear 
in Mr. Cock ti ell s view, and which 
are indispensable to a complete idea* 
of the Aihtns of Akch^lua and Aris- 
tophanes. 

But Mr* Inwood *hews what he can 
do in regard to cartful fim hmg, m 
No 888, An tdtal testa atton of the 
Elect heum , made Jt am an examina- 
tion of thi t$u>Un% remains of the 
temple tn fat year 1819, and from 
the deset triton of Pausanius and 
other authors . The north utst vim 
present > itself fa the spectator on 
the left* on sn'ertng the Propyl&a. 
This performance is thoroughly studied, 
and elaborately and tastefully exe- 
cuted. Any connoisseur m architec- 
ture, by comparing it with the highly 
ornamented church built by this artist 
m the New Road, may see no inapt 
confirmation of oimalready-expressed 
opinion, that belfnes and steeple* 
towers are httle better than architec- 
turaj excrescences What a mem 
warfrja placed above the Bedford street 
meat or Inigo Jones’s church of 
"ml ahdhow much better is this 
same EreciHSim without the St. Ban- 
eras steeple. 

Mr. J Gandy's Geometrical efe- 
valtoto of part of one if 0 it fronts 
of an Fronts of tax Idea ? Hi* k 
ly i but we ra<tft take these ma*. 
as wejnd them—* of one qfth& 
ts Qfmsd^fea Jot m tmperfat 
f te ffrtoe >&***&$* 

British fitimanmto fa tomt 

in ten years* $0 

„ Sip. &$, 
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millions of money proposed to b& mounted up above this palace 1 The 
pended on a single edifice, while so interior of Craven Cottage, built by 

many things are left undone that thefate Walth Porter s painted for 

ought to be done, both in Ireland and William Dobree, E*q» by G. Gar* 

England, and that might be done with hard, A. (No. 847.) That is to say, 

less than this enormous sum, “ should for the present proprietor, Mr. Dobree 

make uh pause” — and does make us the respectable pawnbroker, whom 

pause with our critique. * the late Major Hanger was wont to 

There are better ways by which a eft) his frieud Dobree, to whom he 

king of England may distinguish him-' handed a few silver forks and spoons, 
self in the course of the next ten >ear> when a little ready cash was wanting, 

than by building a palace at the esti* And this cottage contains a spacious 

mated expense of three millions ster- saloon, or ball-room, fitted up in a 

line ! and which would probably cobt kind of bastard oriental style — if style 

still more than that sum to furnish it it might bd called,— and paved with 

in a style of corresponding magmfi- marble triangles and octagons of v«i- 

cence. At present we shall only add, rious colours, whereon figures are re- 

that we cannot bring ourselves to oe presented as dancing. Truly, u friend 

S leased with the tntgid style in which Dobree/’ thy cottage affords no nlapt 

lit work is publicly announced, illustration of a passage in Poison’s 

M Imperial palace V 1 “ British Em - celebrated jru d' esprit, which is en- 

pire!” Every correct thinker and titled The Deal's Walk" It seems 

writer know that this is not an tm- “ A cottage with a double coach-home, 
pire, but a kingdom, of which the A cottage of gentilit} ; 

sovereignty is m the people. Really, To please the devil, for in* darling vice, 

one would incline to think that Mr. Is pride that ape«? humility." 

Gandy's pompous description was This aping, however, was probably 

written by the awkward flatterers and entirely Mr. Walsh Porter’s, for we 

puffers(and/^y<»/<i|orsfbrsooth)whom do not suppose th it he built this pa- 
we alluded to in our number for April, lace-cottage for Mr. Dobree, or that 

and who draw up the public papers of the furniture and decorations were 

the Society of British Artists in Suffolk selected from that gentleman’s reposi- 

street, which are quite m this inflated tory of pledges, notwithstanding that 

and erroneous strain. they certainly have somewhat of that 

But hey day ! what do we see appearance.' 


THE DRAMA. 

fcJtSG’S THEATRE. 

A Concert was performed at &fo of Cutler, one piece of Rossini, seveq 
Theatre on Whitsun E ^ under me of Cutler, three compositions of Handel 
direction of Mr. Cutler, Mus. Bac. more than doubled by Mr. Cutler's 
Oxon. as appears from the superb performances. Mr. Cutler certainly 
characters of the bills. We should outnumbered the great masters, and 
rather refrain from noticing this per- we cannot but suspect that he has an 
formance, were it not that Mr. Cutler, extraordinary relish for his own music, 
we infer from the bills, projects con- In the first part, a duet of Steilbelt, for 
ducting Oratorios at a wore season, the harp and piano-forte, of most a* 
ThS* being thjS case, we conceive that forming, length, was performed by 
4 ftw hints may not be unserviceable Messrs. Chatterton and' Cutler. In 
t$ tins gentlema#. The name of Cut- our experience of Concerts, we remem* 
Wife a comjawr, dod* not happen to her no trial of patient equate this; 

fitftpar a? ears; and, yet, we .the duet waa possibly a>ery geo 
assist auppose, Out Mr. C. ha* attained ‘ ton. but we can hMdls i&3w upon dutw ' 
to soniejcninence in his art, for out of stdw k to pronodttfaMfl^ita merita, ay ' 
oinetaaroiecetty mushy ejected for flK&xmi qMw {Mwt i ii'g g agy •* 
the entertainment of thfrjfefclic, po^sss » in the vest v* wa -s the house, «sf*’ 
than sev« wemMt. Cowri comndii- m*& «idr«ciipm>aUy. k rm\Wft 
tions. fa fee bourse pMbe night there - wapden wind, which indicated Oat • , 
wow three jfec* 
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ation on the instrument; the harp 
made itself heard, so that >ve had ex- 
actly half the duet, andl a suspicion 
that Mr. Cutler was duly executing the 
other half. This lasted a long half 
hour, amidst jthe sort of tumult that 
might be expected. Mr Cutlet must 
have peiraved that this sort of dpet 
did not please the taste of the house, 
and be would have done wisely to have 
ceded to the public wish, but he per- 
sisted with great method — some might 
be deposed to call it obstinacy-— to 
play the piece through, evefi to the la»t 
note. It Is not by this system Mr. C 
can hope to succeed in making Ins in- 
tended performances popular An 
fixer me for a Bachelors Degree, 
by Mr. Cutler, was also a very tedious, 
and uninteresting performance, Ma- 
dame Pasta, Miss Stephens, and Bra- 
ham, were the principal vocalists of 
the night. 

Their sable Majesties of the Sand- 
wich Wes paid the Italian Opera a 
yisit. The centre box of the third tier 
was prepared for their reception, and 
their piescnce was looked lor with 
considerable impatience by a very 
crowded audience. They, however, 
adopting the custom of some of our 
first-rate fashionables, did not make 
their appearance until the termination 
of the first ict ot Rossim * opera of 
Tatttredi Ihcy were received with 
plaudits by the com pan v, which were 
answered, on the part of His Majesty 
and his Royal bndc, by obeisances 
that did not at all saiour of the mau - 
wise honte . The King s m inner of 
returning the compliment <. f the audi- 
ence was particularly easy and unem- 
barrassed He, and we believe his 
'treasurer, w ere plainly d i essed m bl ick 
coats and white waistcoats The 
Queen was attired in white muslin, 
the upper part of the arm ornamented 
by puns of a light enmson colour. 
Round the neck and breast, she worea 
handsome, crimson shawl, fitted tightly 
to the person. Her head-dress con- 
sisted of a wreath of artificial flowers, 
intertwined w*tb ornaments of silver, 
or of silver foil. The lady of the Trea- 
sure* wfa dressed nearly m the feme 
style. 1W (fevering for the bead 
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manufacture of which white and pink 
alternately prevailed. The Royal 
party paid great attention to the per- 
formance, but more particularly to the 
graceful motions and feats of agility 
which were exhibited by the ballet 
corps These appeared to excite a 
pleasing astonishment in the minds of 
the Royal party, and during this por- 
tion of the entertainments, an animated 
conversation seemed to be kept up 
between them Their attention to the 
opera, though apparently less intense, 
w as j et strongly marked. Music is a 
species ot universal language, and its 
power is felt more or less by every 
heart, whether civilized or savage. The 
Royal paity did not appear to be so 
much plctsed with plaintive strains, 
as with those of a bold and eneigetic 
character* The grand military march, 
in the second act of the opera, it we 
may judge from their countenances, 
pleased them exceedingly. We should 
like to know their unsophisticated sen- 
timents, on all they nave seen and 
heard since they became inmates of 
this gi eat metiopolis. 1 heir remarks 
must certainly be cunous and enter- 
taining, 

I he benefit of Madame Roiui de 
Begms was to have taken place, and 
we felicitated ourselves on the pleasure 
we were likely to experience in witnes- 
sing the exeitions of that captivating 
singer, as Ellen , in Rossinis opera. 
La Donna del Logo. But, on our ar- 
rival at the theatre* a black end 
dismal-looking placard (perfectly m 
unison with the misfortune which it 
announced) intimated, that , u in con- 
sequence of the continued indisposition 
of Madame de fiegnis, there would be 
no performance on that evening.” 
We are informed, that, until the day 
before, Madame Ronzi de Begms was 
very confident that she would be able 
to appear before her friends and the 
public, on the appointed night, but, 
being disappointed m her expectations, 
She chose rather to postpone hfejtene- 
fit, than to incur the rok(#cen$ire by 
sanctioning the performance of La 
Donna del Logo m imperfect man- 
ner. Every effort waaufefe by iritutag 
circular letter* to.sttafier the dffefr* 
poiatment as little^ iaconvenfeat as 
posable to her friend* 
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. The incomparable Munden lias 
taken Ills last benefit, and bid Care- 
well lo the stage be has so long' 
adorned. • With him has departed 
the foren^Mtt -order of tbe old ster- 
ling comedy. His style was pecuv 
liar and entirely his own. His con- 
ception of parts was so perfect,' 
that be indiridualized (if we may 
use tbe expression) many of them 
in the most various branches of Ike 
drama, from the agonized parent or 
warm-hearted old inan, to the clown 
or low-lived drunkard. The very 
characters lie assumed, on taking 
leave, afforded a striking proof of 
this versatility ; for what can be 
more OjJjtpsUe than liis Sir Robert 
Brathble (Poor Gentleman) and Old 
PoAey ( Past Ten o' Clock) f But to 
enumerate parts in which lie must 


long, perhaps for ever, remain peer- 
less and jiivni table, would far ex- 
ceed our bounds ; and we *hall only 
express our conviction, that public 
feeling and gratitude has conferred 
a bumper (in the largest theatre that 
ever was built) on their okMDorn ton, 
their Nipper kin. their Autolyciw, 
their realiser of Sbakspeare’s co? 
medy. We have had little else of 
variety at this theatre during the 
present pu&th, except Mr* Ellis ton’s 
annual benefit. The attractions 
were numerous and of various cha- 
racters. There was The Hypocrite , 
The Liar , The Two Wives, and, to 
encrense the interest, there was' the 
inimitable Catalan i, who sung seve- 
ral songs with her usual effect and 
consequent applause. ,, • 


COVKNT-GARDEN THEATRIC. 


Their Majesties th$King and Queen 
of the Sandwich " Mauds (who are 
visiting the more notable curiosities 
of the metropolis) honoured this 
theatre with their presence.. The 
royal box (British) was fitted up by 


omer from the Lord Chamberlain: 
and then Majesties (Sandwich), at- 
tended by their suite, arrived at the 
4 * King’s dopr ” soon after seven 
p*clock, where thfey were received 
fcith great attention by Mr. Kemble 
and Mr. Fawcett, but not with the 
same ceremonies used at the visits pf 
our own Monarch . M undent benefit , 
at Drurydane thinned the house:#, 
first price; but at the b&lf 
was very fully attended. 4fis Majesty, 
Rheo Khio, wore a full suit of WatK, 
With White waistcoat, and cocked hat 
xfashly ornamented ; and, as regards 
appearance* need hardly give way to . 
any potentate in Europe., , He bowed 
sfeventl times,, by no t^m^^pngracei 
coming into^NhS^hdi, and; 
remjgped standing while u ,Ood saVe ^ 
g, bowing again 

S seat His corn- 
colour, but not 
nany Creoles; in ' 

Her Majesty, the^ecn, fabler 


devoid of expression. Twinny, thn> 
Governor’s lady, affects a more Eu- ' 
ropean manner of stature. She has, 
fine eyes ; the Moorish cast of feature; 
and, colour and alb blight amount lo 
the amiable. The whole party paid 
great attention to the performance 
( Pizarro . and The Spirits of the 
Moon); but they seemed to have 
learned the Court etiquette of not 
showing astonishment, however they 
might feel it. The Monarch's person 
touches slightly on the en bon point s 
but his general manner is easy, and 
extremely unaffected. Both the ladies 
appeared to comprehend the story off 
Pizarro ; and the Queen; in tfe 
scenes between Cora and her child, 
shed tears repeatedly. Upon the 
whole, however, tbe scenery ifi The 
Spirits of the Mbon^ add the combat 
between Messrs. Grimaldi and Brad- 
ley, told best ) and Boky, the Gover- 
nor, seemed to be very much satisfied 
with the fighting. This gentleman' is 
tbe blackest of all the party, but by 
no means an awkward or ifl4ookmgv 
man. When fixe curtain the 
iirustriogs visitors retied to* 
cartftjg# by';ffefd^7»' Prin^ti- 
;Whf(b ■ iiyiiegt ^d , ahd 
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with them donng tlie whok <rf the 
evening. 

Alter the Musical Piece Entitled 
Ckwries the Second, the ttflfect ol 
which is much impioved since the 
performer^, hue become familiarized 
with their pirts, a new Mdodiama, 
called The Castellan' 8 Oath, was 
performed for tht fir t tune It there 
ww no other way of accounting for 
the applau e* <v{ an audicna, but by 
the intrinsic tuentx of the dram t upon 
which they were lavished, the nos city 
ot last mglit might lay claim to a 
< on&uterabte portion ot ptatst ; but 
whether it be, that the play-going 
people are me teasing in good hurnoui, 
or that thtatucal tactics arc bethi 
understood now than tonmiiy, cer- 
tain it is, that m my theatric, il exhibi- 
tions, winch have gout ofl trium- 
phantly within the wails of a thcutie, 
nave been \try differently heated m 
©foerqnartus. Tin Cush tlan s Oath 
is likely to shire the tale of such 
productions It possesses but little 
interest m any of tht situations, and 
m character and eompositn n it -sinks 
below the ordiuuy stmdard. Ala 
a little vapid flntation between Be} old 
(Mr. Duiusct) and Noma (Mi^Hain 
mcrsley), who ait two domestics of 
the Castle ot Lon bug, the first scene 
apprises us of tht haid fate of Prince 
Albert (Mr^. Vnung), vi ho happening 
to be the rjghllul Hen to foe Crown 
of Poland, is incarcerated in the afore- 
said castle by older ot the Usurper 
WtnttUaus (Mr. Clnpman). Jt is, 
however* his good fortune to meet 
with one of those rate person ige*±— 
a humane gaolu— m the person of 
Cfyunt Lmluski (Mi. 1* P. Cooke), 
who is only surpassed by his wife 
Odbifa {Mis. Fawcett), m acts ot 
kindness and humanity to their pu* 
turners. The Lady evui goes so tai 
as to visit him in prison, though we 
sincerely belike with perfect safety to 
hei reputation. In the meanwhile a 
plot is formed for carrying off the 
Prmce, who is seized, after one of 
tftpse tender interviews, and homed 
away from confinement, much feg&just 
h&Hgfym itebMtm. He knew that 

the^mh of m Km wtmlWLbe 

vented on the CMtet aid Cte$*£& 

add twjSWK 

two rfttU m 
m*M him, to fy Mfc ogfcfct to 
fiW** fofogeon frOfo wm Jfc tM8 * 


the slip, be ariwe* just i* time to save 
foe life of Count Lodoski, Whom foe 
Kf&g had resolved to sacrifice, if the 
Prince was not produced before him. 
Then comes another change in the 
afiaus of young AUxu. lhe Kitig 
resolves on his death, as the only 
secunty to hi* government, tmd foe 
Countess, aidtd and assisted by the 
sagacious B/fold, will have him out 
again There aie, 6f emu t, many 
difficulties in their way, but the pnn- 
upil one is an oitli which the King 
hid extoihd Jiom hei husband, to 
plunge a dagger into the heart of 
Albeit it my mw attempt should be 
m ide to rescue hnn by violence or by 
fraud. But lhe first difficulty m the 
order of art augment, is that of getting 
info the dungeon where the object ot 
hu aolcitude is cunimed. Por this 
purpose she a want s the hdbit of a 
decs ised L rnr, and appealing as his 
gho t before Joachim (Mi. Blanchard), 
the affrighted jailor deseitslns post, 
and Odwfa and Bn old eater the 
c avern . 1 here is some melodramatic 
interest m the Contrivance of the 
scene which follows, and perhaps it 
is not a little enhanced by the ap- 
proximation of the calastropht. The 
Count pursues them into the dungeon, 
but Ins wife and servant dude his 
starch by various manotuvres, until 
at length an alarm of rescue is given, 
and the Count is proceeding to fulfil 
his oath by taking the life of Albeit, 
when the Countess rushes into his 
arms, and struggles with him, until 
the dungeon is fenced by Albert's 
friends, the Kins* slam, the govern* 
n#tjr t overtui ned, the rest ufc completed, 
arid the icglfatnate Momrch restored 
to Ins douuftltas. Be* old and Noi tut 
arsjJ ®^4 married with all convenient 
speed", and every one is happy and 
well provided lor. T^e prominent 
defect of the piece wan a total wstot 
of humouMo the c batactere degraded 
to be jiqfombus. One of tfose, 
unluckily for Jto* Blanflhard, tq 
litm. It was a pity to see bis twtts 
so ill ea%Ioyod. His terror at the 
entrance of the supposed ghdst wa$ 
the only thing at we 
laugh, tlie other tffic ehaMfofc 
was sti^ely enough fosgdsed <% but 
Mfv J&umset did wot imf fc prize 
Mm he obta&ed it Our only rttfc 
"im fot calling it cofofc is, foot foe 
Ww* about turn foMfiy 
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part* Which fallWithin his line^bu^ 
for any thing else, we were as much 
puzzled to find out the. fun as Mr. 
2>uruset himself appeared to be. He 
sung a pleasing duet, however, with 
Miss Hammersly, who evinced much 
musical talent, and in that depart* 
tnent they were both applauded* 
The other characters are not worth, 
describing, further than that they have 
been in the plot, but the whole was 
favourably received, and loudly ap- 
plauded in the end. The scenery, 
decorations, &c. were worthy of the 
taste for which this theatre has been 
long distinguished. 

The tragedy of Richard the Third 
was performed, for the purpose of 
introducing a . Mr. Kent in the cha- 
racter of Gfostcr. The ' very high 
encomiums which several, of the pro- 
vincial papers were bestowing on 
Mr. Kent, induced us, once or twice, 
a few weeks back, to call public at- 
tention to his name ; but provincial 
report is very apt to be mistaken as to 
the extent of a performer's ability. 
In fact, acting — *ucfr as will suit even 
the London galleries — has more of 
the quality of art about it than some 
people imagine. Those who have 
constantly the best models before 
them, very easily detect any thing 
which falls below the level they are 
accustomed to; and even genuine 
natural faculty, unless assisted by ar- 
tificial acquirement, would scarcely 
have a chance of success (in the higher 
walks of the drama) in town. Now, in 
that species of cultivation which* for 
instance, Mr. Young’s acting exhibits, 
in a very eminent degree, and which 
ensures a man, if he fall* to do jt&t: 
which is excellent, from doihg that 
which is offensive or ridiculous — in 
th£t kind of cultivation which goes 
to .make an actor always safe, Mr. 
Kent , is entirely deficient. He ap- ‘ 
petted. in a character, from circum- 
stances, very arduous. f Mb have so 
many Richards fenlffcffliy in the 


His whoto acting is too noisy, irregu- 
' lar, and pretending ; full of exaggera- 
tion and straining after new readings 
and “ business,” seldom happy, and 
very frequently absurd. The soli- 
loquies, were too loud, and too full of 
etfort The courtship to Lady Anne 
meant to be new, but not half so 
good as what is old. The sefenes at 
Court* top “ robustious,” and ranting, 
and swaggering ; and the, deportment 
altogether without a touch of self- 
possession, touch less gracefulness or 
Royal dignity. There were some oc- 
casional pdmts in Mr. Kent’s per- 
formance, of rather a betted order 
than this ; but as a whole, it was un- 
steady, and had the air ot being unin- 
tellectual. The best hit was the tent- 
scene ; but the fight with Richimnd 
out-heroded Herod. From the' mo- 
ment that the combatants crossed tj^eir 
swords, the whole house was in an up- 
roar between laughter and attempted 
applause. Mr. Abbott came forward 
when the curtain fell, and said some- 
thing, which it was impossible to 
hear $ Mr. Kent then appeared at the 
call of his friends, but wa$ not per- 
mitted to say any thing at all. Upon 
the whole, we must consider Mr., 
Kent’s attempt a failure : his Richard 
was a minor-house performance — not 
much better than Mr. Rennet’s — 
about as good as Mr. Cobham’s — 
not so good as Mr. Booth’s. He pos- 
sesses some qualifactions for the stage, 
and might be useful, perhaps as a roe- 
lo-drame actor j but he has shown {to : 
faculties, that entitle him to rank - 
leading tragedian. 

A new Juliet ha$appeared this month 
in the person of Miss Nesbitt Some 
of the theatrical critics say she has 
taste and some feeling; so much the 
worse ; we should wish her to Have in 
their stead both genius and passion. 

Miss Nesbit, no doubt, was brought 


fieij^and such a perfect representa-> ? forward to convince the admirers of 
tioh of the part on our ha^cts from Miss Kelly that she w|S not the only. 
Kotet^that the public pulse does not Jpliet of the age$ but we befteve they 


. „ ublic pulse does not Jpliet of the age 5 butwebelleve they 
favourably, towards any still, remain upcpnv^defi/iiudjute 
- Them good - likely to remain second ? 

reposition to Kent nwpie was thiacha- 1 
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her place, was received with the most 
rapturous and enthusiastic applause. 
We have had frequently occasion to 
observe, that Miss Kelly has not been 
well treated by the managers, and 
unless a change takes place in the 
present management, we fear we shall 
have to report this treatment again and 
again. On the present occasion we 
ask, why should a character of which 


she was in possession, and which she 
always played to full houses, be given 
to another ? Her benefit, we under- 
stand, has also been deferred to the 
tenth of July, and she has accordingly, 
declined accepting of it, knowing 
that a benefit so late m the season 
must be yrorse than no benefit, or, in 
other words, that it would be a certain 
!os«. 


VAUXHALL. 


These gardens have opened for the 
season with more than the usual at- 
tractions, oi at least many of the old 
ones so varied and improved as to 
have tte air and effect of novelty. 
The illuminations were upon a very 
extensive scale, and so arranged as to 
produce uncommon brilliancy of effect. 
Where Mount Vesuvius was last 
season, we ha\e now the Cave of 
Fingal: the St iff a sea-view is very 
good, and the scenery in general 
throughout the arti>t’s department of 
the gaidtm» ver\ creditable. The 
Chinese ballet is capitally got up ; the 
Fnnch mechanical theatie is attrac- 
tive , and the tomoramai (several of 
which ire mu) aie as good as usual. 
The hre-woiks aie very magnificent, 
and a Mr Black more, who is desig- 
nated as the surprising young Ameri- 
can, made his ascent on the rope to a 
triumphal arch at the top of the 
Moorish towei with great intrepidity, 
m the midst of voihes of lockefs, 
flames oi blue lights, and the double 
diu of fireworks and cheers, the 
vocal and instrumental performers 
arts numeious and well si lected Miss 
’lun$t<H| t Miss Witham, and Miss 
Haminetslcy, aretheladies, Mr. Pyne, 
Mi. Goulden, Mr. Kelson, Master 
Longhursf, and Mr. Malhnson are the 
othet principal singers. Soyne of the 
sougs were encoied, and the glee of 
« Here's a health to alt good fosses" 
was very well received. The gardens' 
were well attended, notwithstanding 
the lowering apgearancte of the atmos- 
phere late ip evening, and the 
whole of the arrangements upon * * 
scale which entitle* tod proprietors to 
the patronage <£&e T pubhc, 
of the walks ana the saloon are ttygp 
larged , new galleries havfe been cotr- 
structea near the theatre and* fire- 
works; and a shell-roof, lather fbo 
low for the orchestra, ari&for^he umn * 


chan leal action of a sounding part, 
has been placed over the orchestra: 
but this defect (if such the musical 
folk find it to be) 1 $ so susceptible of 
remedy, that it is hardly worth re- 
mark. VauxhalUgardeus furnish an 
old, and m many lespects, unique 
soit ot amusement; every body is 
accustomed to know and to enjoy 
the lounge , and it is hardly necessary 
to say more than that every thing is 
done by the proprietors to maintain 
the reputation ot this long-established 
place of public resort. 

On the 19th of June, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo, 
was commemorated at these gardens 
by a grand military fete Blags of 
all the nations of Europe waved from 
the trees, whose dark foliage was 
finely contrasted with the uncommon 
biilhancy of the lamps, of which 
there were upwards of 12,000 addi- 
tional, arranged m various devices. 
A transpaiency of the Duke of Wel- 
lington presented itself m the most 
conspicuous part of the garden, flank- 
ed on each side by the word 4i Water- 
loo** m variegated colour®. In the 
ballet of the Chinese Wedding the 
Mmuet de la Cour, the Gavotte, and 
a q uadi ill e r were introduced by the 
pupils of Monsieur Hullm. The con- 
cert consisted of appropriate military 
songs, See \ and amongst the cosipo- 
ramas was hoe piece painted expressly 
for the representing the 

Battle of Waterloo. The filer wdtjk* 
were more than usually splendid, and 
concluded with a double glory of 
sixty-two rays, with t^Wellmgtofi** 
in the cento* and the welds "Xdhg 
may heSKyd” The company* was 
numeroifilwid respectable, compddBg 
many persons rf nshion ; and; hpon< 
thewlmetfibejrajnra ‘ 

uderabl* eefofp 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


I.v our domestic news of the mouth* 
we have to record the prorogation of 
parliament, by his majesty in person, 
on Friday S5th, (June) after a session 
Jess remarkable for any positive enact- 
meats,, or for any splendid discussion, 
than for the improved tone of liberal 
sentiment*, and for the germs ot a 
more enlightened policy, which have 
evinced themselves throughout the 
proceedings of both the houses. Al- 
though many doctrines have been 
mainta ined, and many parts of the 
antiquated and prejudicial system of 
measures may have been persevered 
in, by" the executive government, yet 
we must Remember, that improve- 
ments in domestic policy necessarily 
involve the sacrifice of so many indi- 
vidual interests, that even the change 
from bad to good ought not to be 
effected t no suddenly, and too much 
praise cannot he bestowed upon the 
administration for their enlightened 
views of commerce and for their liberal 
forbearance with respect to the public 
press. ' > 

|he government have renewed the 
Irish insurrection act, but have ap- 
pointed committees of both houses tso 
inquire into the nature and extent of 
the disturbances in those counties, 
subject to the operation of the bill. 
It was the wish of a very numerous 
body in both houses, that the inquiries 
of the committees should extend to 
the whole of Ireland; a difference, 
however, of very little importance* as 
the evils' which afflict that lt^f&ted 
country are so distinctly marked, ^hd 
arise from causes so obvious and well 
understood, that all inquiry becomes 
attiere matter of form. Jhe public 
attention, should be directed to the 
remedy rather than to the causes and 
diagnostics of the disease* Connected 
wiffii/ or analogous condition 

of Ireland, are the seiSsr^Vly^ 118510119 
th«il:Vbav& taken . plate during the 
motith upon the subjects of religious 
tototion, and of the state of the frudi 
* 1 ablishment* . Mr* .Hume’s 

* ah investigation^ into the 
1 polity of Ifel^baving 
„ ived, asid hla 
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and the, l}ijU3e granted hit motion a» 
well as a:' simuar motion for other 
papers relating to Irish benefices, and 
to advowsons* ' The Marquis of 
lansdown brought in two bills, to 
place die Catholics of England on an 
equality with those of Ireland. The 
bills were ably supported by Lord 
Liverpool and the Bishop of Lichfield, 
but they were lost by majorities of 
. thirty-eight and thiity-^Cttir. t Earl 
Grey presented a petitieh ’from 8ie 
Irish Catholics complaining of absen- 
teeshi p of, tihesssessmen t of the whole 
population^*# Ireland to support a 
church to which not one-eighth of 
that population belonged ; *d for • 
further complaining of the partial and 
corrupt manner in which the laws 
were administered by the minor au^. 
thorities. . Mr. Plunkett presented 
a petition from the Irish Catholics, 
praying for a repeal of all penal and 
disabling ' statutes against persons of 
that > religious' persuasion. In the 
course of his speech, this gentleman 
observed with great emphasis and 
energy, “ that, at some period or other. 
Catholic emancipation must be carried, 
-^-there were acting in its favour 
moral causes as unerring as those 
physical causes which affected the 
operations of nature — it was a cause 
that never . could be put an end to but 
by the accomplishment of its object, 
and it was of.the highest importance 
that they should accelerate an object 
which ultimately they could not resist 
. without sacrificing the peace and 
safety of the community. 11 
Bishop of llaphoe presented a petition 
from .Kilmore, praying for an assess- 
ment on Irish parishes to provide for 
the poor. Lord Liroeijck expressed 
Ins utmost abhorrence at any attempt 
to introduce the poor laws into, Ire- 
land, and his Lordship with Lord 
Clifdeh" observed that, according to 
law, one 'third of each benefice was. 
the right of the poor, and had been * 
originally l»tepd.ed$W»d devotfed to 

restriction! upon 
‘ a laar,»lthoi 

7000’ wew 
. it totti Bf 
[1 bat also a! 
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ing the exportation of flour made 
from the foreign warehouse com. 
It appears that between £1,500,000. 
and £2,000,000. of English capital 
Iras been locked up by the prohibitory 
measures respecting the com trade, 
and much of which will now be libe- 
rated, to the great advantage of indi- 
viduals and of the public, by this 
permission to export foreign flour. 
On discussing this subject. Sir Francis 
Burdett made the following excellent 
and very useful observations : “If 
any trade Should be left free it was 
that of corn. It was, iudeed, most 
strange to see a legislature devising 
means to abridge the supply of corn ; 
the more com was imported, the 
greater would be the demand for 
manufactures, and, in proportion to 
the demand for manufactures, would 
ultimately be the demand for the 
natural produce of the country.” 

A motion for the repeal of the 
leather tax was opposed by govern- 
ment, but the public opinion against 
the tax may be estimated by the go- 
vernment carrying their opposition by 
a majority of only sixteen. Sir Joseph 
Yorke, in a speech of much practical 
good sense, observed, that “ of 
£900,000 levied on the people by this 
tax, only £300,000 found its way into 
the exchequer.” 

We regret to stale that I.ord Al- 
thorpu’s county court bill has been 
lost in the House of T.ords The legal 
recovery of small debts is the oppro- 
biura of English law ; Black stone lias 
strongly reprobated our laws upon this 
subject, and, indeed, they amount to 
the strongest insult upon the common 
sense and common justice of the 
nation. The county court of Middle- 
sex was an attempt made nearly 
seventy years ago to alTect a reforma- 
tion of our jurisprudence in the reco- 
very of small debts. Judge 13 lack - 
stone praised the bill establishing (Iris 
court, but experience has proyed the 
court to be established upon principles 
seductive to the most gross frauds and 
demoralizing practices. The bill is f o 
loosely worded, that tile jury has been 
nearly dispensed with, whilst the*' 
principle of remunerating the officers 
of the court byt. v fees", instead of by 
fixed salaries, is an inducement^© 
give decisions hasty and in iavouv of 
those who, by success, are likely to be 
encouraged to bring more suits into 
the court. 

'I*, June . 18?4. 


The debate which of all others ha* 
excited the greatest interest throughout 
the country, was that relating to Mr. 
Smith, the missionary at Demerara- 
It is almost impossible to conceive a 
greater violation of decorum, justice, 
and humanity, than is exhibited in 
the proceedings against this unfor- 
tunate victim of tiie prejudices and 
passions of others. Without going 
into the details of his case, suffice it 
to say, that such was the animus exist- 
ing on the occasion in Deuituura, that 
after the unhappy man had fallen a 
victim to the proceedings against him, 
his widow was forcibly prevented, by 
the public authorities of the colony, 
from attending the remains of her 
husband to the grave; and when the 
affections of two of this missionary's 
congregation induced them to inclose 
his grave with brick -work and a 
paling, the governor ordered these 
protections to be destroyed, and the 
body was left exposed to become the 
prey of wild beasts. 

We regret to say that the arrivals 
from Africa have confirmed the dis- 
astrous accounts which we published 
m our last number respecting the 
death of Sir C. Mucavthy, and the 
destruction of the English forces by 
the Ashantccs The defeat of our 
forces entirely arose from two ciioum- 
stances — the delay in the bearer of a 
a dispatch which Sir Charles Macarthy 
had sent to one of his officers, ordering 
him to form a junction with his divi- 
sion; and, secondly, the negligence 
of an English officer in not furnishing 
the troops with a sufficiency of am- 
munition. We* are happy to find that 
the governors of the Dutch and Dun fell 
fortresses on the coast of Africa have 
determined to make common cause 
with us against the Asliantees. 

No accounts of any material conse- 
quence have arrived from Greece, but 
the tenor Of all the communications 
from' that country evince that the 
Greeks have become united 1 amongst 
thr iusdves, that they are proceeding 
with zeal and intelligence in the 
organization of free institutions, and 
that there exists no longer any appre- 
hension of.' any further invasion of 
Greece by/the Turk!?. What may be; 
the ultimate designs of Russia with 
respect to Greece, it is, at present, im- 
possible to imagine. —Our force edit*, 
tinues the blockade of Algiers,,' but 
hitherto without tfie effect of reducing. 
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the Dev to terms of peace. Il is cur 
intention to commence a system of 
night attacks upon tlu; town by means 
of bombs and gun vessels, a plan the 
success of which can be little doubted, 
and probably the experiment will 
have Ux n made before our next com- 
munication to tlic public. 

The arrivals irom America are satis- 
factory. The congiess of Columbia 
had assembled at Santa Fe, l> Bogota, 
arid the public authorities were exciting 
themselves in establishing schools and 
institutions for the lihcial inst motion 
of the people, and for the general 
improvement of the country. A treat v 
had hcen signed between Columbia, 
Mexico, and Buenos Ayres, pledging 
mutual assistance in the event of any 
attack on either country by Old Spam, 
or by any of the continental power* 
of Em ope. Chili was about acci ding 
to this alliance,, and which, no doubt, 
will include Peru as soon as the libera- 
tion of that counLiy is effected. No 
authentic accounts have hcen received 
from Peru, but from the high < ha racier, 
the prudence, and resources of Bolivar, 
and irom thelocalciicum^tancesof the 
neighbouring republics, little appre- 
hensions need be entertained for the 
liberation rtf Peru. From the speech 
of Mr. Canning upon the subject of 
South America, it is evident that the 
recognition of tin* American republics 
bv England will not b<* longer delayed. 
The independence oml freedom of 
♦Spanish America will be a vhtuai 
liquidation of Iho national debt of 
England, for t u* trade of those coun- 
tries will increase our revenue and 
resources to :;n extent t jjot will enable 


us to recover all the disastrous financial 
burdens which have* arisen from th<? 
extra vagnut wars which arose out of 
the French Revolution. 

The political arena of the continent 
of Europe during Ihe last month has 
exhibited nothing of any importance. 
Spain appears in the same state of 
hopeless wretchedness into which she 
was plunged by the invasion of the 
Duke d’Angouleme. The revolution 
of Portugal has been suppressed by 
dint of the decision of the different 
foreign ministers at Lisbon, whtJst the 
Infant Don Miguel has been compelled 
to quit his country and to f ravel into 
France. Considering the abandoned 
habits, the profligacy and brutality of 
this young prince, we are rather sur- 
prised at Iris favourable reception by 
the court at Paris. The project of the 
Fiench minister for reducing the 
interest of the rentes, we are happy to 
say, has been thrown out by the cham- 
ber of peers; we are happy at this 
event, as the measure would have oc- 
casioned great misery to individuals, 
without saving the stale more than 
it might be saved by the economy in 
public departments, which the govern- 
ment. could adopt with much more 
justice and propriety. This financial 
schism in the French cabinet has led 
to the dismissal from office of JM. ci<; 
Chateaubriand, a mi a: ure of which 
every wgll constituted mind must 
approve; this courtier’s excessive sub- 
serviency to whoever possessed the 
political ascendant, rendering lus con- 
tinuance in office a very pernicious 
example to society. 
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This day fc published, price Is. each, lu consequence, IjDr. Forbes lias postponed, 
Questions' Adapted to Aldrich’s Logic, till after the appearance of this, the se- 
Queslions on Herodotus. coud edition of his translation. 

In the press, Questions on Thucydides ; In the pjress and speedily will be pub- 
Jfapsaud Piuns to illustrate Livy, Hero- Jished, an Enquiry iutp the Duties and 
douis, and Thucydides. perplexities ol Medical Men as witnesses 

th. Forbes of Chichester, will very t courts of justice, with cautious and di- 
sbortly publish his Translation of Aren- rections for their guidance, by JUS. Smith, 

brugger,umi a series of original Cases and 3i.fi. 

Dissections, illustrating the utility of the , Hr. Lambert, vice president of the Lin- 
Stetfaoscope and Percussion. . niftim Society, has been a long time en- 

91. Laennec is preparing for publics- gaged on the second volume of his splen- 
tioo, a new edition of his celebrated did work, a description of Genus Pious, 
treatise oh Medial^ Auscultation, with which is expected to appear in the, course 
considerable H^ratioh and topw^raente of this month.. 
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This woik consists of plates and descrip- 
tions ol Species of the Genus Pinus, en- 
tirely new,- and the most magnificent 
hitherto discovered ; which, as they will 
hear the climate of this country, they 
cannot fuilto be an important acquisition 
to the parks and plantations both in use- 
fulness and ornament. Besides, the Genus 
Pmu-, it includes likewise descriptions of 
many other new species of the family of 
Conifer,*?. 

.A Tour on the Continent, through 
part of Fii'iicv, Switzerland, and Italy, 
in the year*! 1 S 1 7 and IS 18, by Ro»er 
Hog, esq., author of Adelaide de Grain- 
ntunt and poems, price 8s boards. 

In the prvss and speedily will be pub- 
lished in one volume, royal lUmo. ele- 
gantly printed. 

Memoirs of the llosc, comprising Bo- 
tanical, Poetical, anil Miscellaneous, 
Recollection* of that celebrated Flower 
in a Series of Letters to a Lady. 

Diet ionou ire des termes nppropurfs aux 
Arts et aux Science.*, iuisunt suite au 
Diotionnuire dt* D Academic, suivi d'uu 
traite rnisomiede punctuation par F. Ray- 
mond. — 4to. Paris ls2l. 

Patmos and other Poems by James 
Edmcslon, author of Sacred Lyrics in one 
volume, published for the benefit of bene- 
volent institutions eonneeted with the 
ehmeb u nd congregation of the Rev. H. 
F. Bimlec, and of the Rev. F. A. Cox, 
Hackney . 

In the pve>s amt speedily will be pub- 
lished, Let less n Rhyme Irom a Mother at 
Home to her Daughter* at School, a neat 
pocket volume: also Tales from Afar by 
n Country Clergyman, one volume, 12 mo. 
embellished with n superior copper plate. 

Jusr published, Tin s ixlore, or the Game- 
ster's I’rogn-ss , u poetie tale, embellished 
with a Mip.*ti*»r copper plate eiigiAvmg, 
lSruo. 

Runyan Explained to a Child, consist- 


ing of Fifty One Scenes from the Pilgrim's 
Progress, iinda map ol the Journey, with 
an original poem and explanation to each. 
By the Rev. Isaac Tailor of Ongar, au- 
thor of Scenes in Europe, <fec. 1 vol. 
Hdtno., neatly hall bound. 

The Christian Father's Present to his 
Children, by the Rev. J. A. James, •> vol», 
i t mo. 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M. A. (late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford) bus been tor 
many years employed in writing a Ilis- 
tmy of Rome, from the Earliest Times u> 
the Death of tins Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius. The first volume, from the Rise of 
the Roman Slate to the Formation of Iho 
second Triumvirate, A. U. C. 710 - B C. 
•14, w ill soon be published. 

In the Pre*s, The Mechanic's Oracle; 
or Ai tlsan’s com] i ICt e Laboratory and 
Workshop. 

In a few days will be published, /or Iho 
exclusive benefit nt his Family, the Re- 
main* of Roberr Bloomfield, consisting o I 
unedited Pieces, both in Pmse ami Verso. 

This day is published, price OneSInliing 
each, An Historical Connection between 
il»c Old and New Testaments ; A Pro- 
phetical Connection between the Old au:l 
New’ Testaments; Questions on the Old 
Testament, with References ; Questions 
on the New Testament, with References ; 
Questions on the Thirty -nine Articles of 
the Church of England. 

A Cutecliism of Prophecy, “ For the 
Dse of Sunday iV.hoolx,” pricy 3d. 

Li the pu*«*, A Short View ot (he Har- 
mony of the New Testament. 

This day is published, in Quarto, villi a 
Portrait, price 31. 3*. The Lile anil Re- 
mains of Ed wit id Daniel Clarke, LL. D. 
Professor of Mineralogy in the L'naeislty 
of Cambridge, Author ol TnneD in Eu- 
rope, A an, .mil Africa, A:e. <Src. By tho 
Rev. Wm. Otter, A. M. 
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To John Dickinson, of Nash Mill, m 
the parish of Abbotts Langley, in the 
county of Hertford, Esq., for his inven- 
tion of a method of cutting cards by 
means of machinery ; and also a process 
for applying paste or other adhesive mat- 
ter tp paper, and for sticking paper to- 
gether with paste* or other adhesive matter 
by means of machinery applicable to 
such purposes. — -Sealed 1 20th May;— .6 
months.— For iutolment. 

To James Cook, of Birmingham, in 
the county of Warwick, Gun-maker, for 
his invention of certain improvements in 
the method of making and constructing 


locks for gun.% pistols, and other fire- 
arms. — 20th May. — 0 months. 

To Thomas Marsh, of Chariot te- 
st reet, Portland* place, in the county of 
Middlesex, Saddler and liurness- ma- 
ker, for his invention of an improvement 
in the urt of making saddles. — SWhhMuy. 
—2 month*. 

To James Viney, of Sbanklin, in the 
Isle of Wight, Colonel in the Royal Ar- 
tillery, for his new -invented method of 
supplying water or fluids for domestic or 
other purposes, in a manner moVe exten- 
sively and economically than has hitherto 
been practised, -r$£nd May. — 6 months. 
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To Benjamin Black, of South Mollon- 
street, in tho parish of St. George, Ha- 
nover- square, in the county of Middlesex, 
Lamp Manufacturer, for his invention of 
nn improvement on carriage-lamps.— 
25th May.— fl months. 

To Joseph Well', of Manchester, in 
the county palatine of Lancaster, Silk 
Manufacturer, for his new-invented ma- 
chine for dressing and stiffening, aud dry- 
ing of cotton and linen warps, or any 
other warps that may require it, at the 
same time the loom is working, either 
with the motion of tho loom or other 
machinery . — 25th May. — 6 months. 

To James Holland, of Fence House, 
in the parish of Aston, in the county of 
York, Shoemaker, for his invention of 
certain improvements in the manufacture 
of boots and shoes. — 81st May,— 2 
mouths. * 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, in the 
county of Devon, Lace Manufacturer, 
f®r his invention of certain improvements 
in the methods of preparing and manu- 
facturing silk for weaving und other pur- 
• poses.-- 15th June.— 6 months. 

To William Ainsworth Jump, of Mid- 
dlowich, In tho county of Chester, Sail 
Proprietor, and William Court, of Manor 
Hall, in the county of Chester, Esq., for 
their invention of an improved method of 
manufacturing salt. — 1.0th June. — 2 
months 

To Richard Hooton, of the Aqueduct 
Iron Works, Birmingham, in the county 
of Warwick, Iron Manufacturer, for his 
invention of certain improvements in ma- 
nufacturing wrought iron.— 15th June. 
— 0 months. 

To William Harwood Horwcks, of 
Stockport, in the county of Chester, Cot- 
ton Manufacturer, for his new-invented 
apparatus for giving tension to the warp 
in looms. — 15th June.— (i months. 

To Robert Garbutt, of the town of 
Kingston upon Hull, Merchant, for his 
invention of an apparatus for the more 
convenient filing of papers and other 
articles, and protecting the same front 


dust or damage, including improvements 
on, or additions to, the fije in common 
use.— 15th June.— 6 months. 

To William Hairington, of Cross- 
haven, in the county of Cork, K.sq., for 
his invention of an improved raft for 
transporting timber. — 15th June. — ft 
months. 

To Charles Chubb, of Portsea, in the 
county of Southampton, Ironmonger, for 
his invention of improvements in the con- 
struction of locks. — 15th June. —2 
months. 

To Benjamin Agcr Day, of Birming- 
ham, in the county of Warwick, Fire 
Screen Maker, for his invention of certain 
improvements in the manufacturing of 
drawer, door, and look knobs, and knobs 
of every description.— 15th June.— 2 
months. 

To John Curdy, of New York, in 
the United States of America, but now of 
Show- hill, in the city of London, Esq., 
in consequence of a communication made 
to him by u certain foreigner, for an im- 
proved method of generating steam.— 
15th June.— 6 months. 

To Philip Taylor, of the Cily-road, in 
the county of Middlesex, Engineer, for bis 
invention of certain improvements in ap- 
paratus for producing gas from various 
substances. ~1 5th June.— 6 months. 

•*' To John Gibson, Woollen Draper and 
Hatter, in Glasgow, for his new inven- 
tion in the manufacturing or making of 
an elastic fabric, from whalebone, hemp, 
and other materials combined, suitable for. 
making into elastic frames or bodies, for 
lulls, caps, and bonnets, ami for other 
purposes ; and also the manufacturing or 
making of such clast io frames or bodies 
from the same materials, by the mode of 
plaiting.— 15th June,— 4 months. 

To William Bailey, the younger, of 
Lane End,' Staffordshire Potteries, Manu- 
facturer and Ornamenter of Lustre Ware, 
for his invention of an improved gas con- 
sumer, for tiie more effectually consum- 
ing tbe smoko arising from gas burners 
or lamps. — 15th June.— 2 months. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Wednesday, June 30, LS24. 


Cotton — The East- India silo this 
forenoon went off without spirit ; Ben- 
gal, sold per lb. below' the previous 
market cmrency ; the Snrats at a 
greater reduction : — 1700 Bengal, bid. 
a5|d.; 2500 Suratsj (1200 taken in) 
5Rl>afigd.; 215 Bourbon, 9}d. a I0*d.; 
38 Madras, fi^d. n t>id. 

Sugar. — The supply of new Sugars 
at market has not been so extensive as 
had been anticipated ; the good and fine 
qualities in ' consequence met a ready 
sale, and fine Jamaica* have realised 
fi7s. a 70s. The public sale of Barba- 
doesSugaron Tuesday went off steadily 
at full prices. 

The request lor low goods continues 
very general, and, as few parcels offer, 
very high prices are realised; the fine 
goods, on the contrary, still rate low. 
It is anticipated there will shortly be a 
better supply of goods, as the refiners 
are commencing to work freely.— 
Molasses are brisk at ‘25s. fid. 

By public sale this forenoon, 195 
chests Brazil Sugar; the whole, with 
the exception of the damaged, taken 
in, soft white 28*. a 3(K. 

Coffee. — .T he public sales of Coffee 
this week have gone off* steadily ; the 
late prices are maintained, except for 
Dominica, which, early in the week, 
obtained an advance of 2s a 3s. per 
cwt. but has since declined in the same 
proportion. 

There were three public sales this 
forenoon; the whole sold heavily, and 
rather lovver, particularly the tint* ordi- 
nary and middling descriptions ; 293 
bags St. Domingo were taken in 59s. 
fid. only offered ; the maiket to-d;iy ap- 
peared very heavy. 


Tallow.— There is not the slightest 
vacation in the prices of Tallow; the 
market continues exceedingly heavy; 
yellow candle Tallow 3 is a 34s. fid. 

Rice. —By public sale ou Tuesday, 
18 barrels Carolina Rice, middling 
quality, screened, 28s. Gd. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. - 
The demand lor Ruin continues incon- 
siderable ; there is no alteration in the 
prices — Brandy is a shade higher, 
owing to the accounts from France 
being unfavourable «s to the appearance 
of the vintage ; free on board to arrive 
2s. fid. « 2s. 7d. — In Geneva there is 
little alteration. 

Silk.— T he sale nt the India House 
has closed ; China Silks have sold 2] to 
5 per cent, higher ; the Bengal* at near- 
ly a similar improvement. 

Corn. — W e were not very abun- 
dantly supplied with Wheat and 
Flour in the course of the last week, 
the finest qualities of the former woe 
taken off* on quite as high terms. 

To-day the quantity of Wheat fresh 
up was not large; but the quality being 
in general good, last Monday's prices 
were fully supported. 

Flour remains the same; only such 
as is fresh command* a sale. 

The Oat trade continues piveisel) in 
the Hamo state as last week. 

Grinding Barley is in rcque4 at 
the terms of our currency. 

Them is mote sale for White l*t\» 
at rather better prices. 

Beans arc a heavy sale at a reduc- 
tion of Is per quarter. 

In other articles we cannot observe 
any material alteration. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From TUESDAY, MAY W, 18 * 1 , to TUESDAY, JUNK i*, 18 * 4 , iNci.rsiv*. 
Extracted from the London Gazette . 


N.B. All the Meetings ure at the Court of Commls#ion$s t Busmyhn/ 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies' Names are iu Tammliesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES 

J. Clegg, AMiton-under-Line, Lancashire, ma- 
chine maker. 

J. Davie.**, Carmarthen, spirit- merchant. 

G. II. Dacre, Biuusvtick place, City-road, 
merchant. 

R.l». Evans, Bcrnaid-street, RimseU-Hquaie, 
merchant. 


SUPERSEDED. 

VV. Noble, Longdate, Went more land, cattle, 
dealer. 

C. OpenaJiaw, Bur), Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer. 

W . Sutton, late of dmibuiy , M idefle-eex , brtnie r, 
K Tipton, Gloeester, vintner. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Austin, J. B. Cheapsirte, London, ami Faro* 
ham, Surrey, druggist. - (Russell and Son, 
l,aut-str*;et,Southv\ aik. 

Austin, C. Luton, Brdtoid^hire, banker. (An* 
brey, TnokV-court, Oursi tor-afreet. 

Ashton, T. Can ton- place, Fast India road, Pop- 
lar, mider-writer. (Raker, NichoJa— lauc, 
Loinbftid-Mtreet. 

Aldritt, T. Bradley, Staffordshire, immufactiir- 
er of earthenware. (Willn*, Waison, Rovxer, 
and Willis, Token house-yard. 

Appleton, R. Manchester, cotton-N pinner. 
(Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

■ Beale, C, New Saru in, Wiltshire, oilman. 
(Lindsell, HolboTU-eour t , G i ay ’s-uin. 

Bolton, T. Ormskiik, Lancashire, tailor. (Ad- 
dington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bed lord- 
row. 

Bird, T, W Liverpool, merchant and cotton- 
broker. (Taylor and Rot»coe, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. > 

Booth, P. Gees-cross, within Werneth, Che- 
shire, cotton-spinner. (Milne and Parry, 
Temple. 

Baillie, R. and E. Brnllie, Nicholas-lane, Lmn- 
baid-street, merchants. (Grcg.-on and Foil- 
nereau, Angel-court, Tbroginorton-stieet. 

Buhner, G. I). Liverpool, money-scrivener. 
(Cheater, Staple-inn. 

Bliss, E. FrejemanVcourt, Cornbill, money- 
scrivener, (Palmer, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Birks, E. Sheffield, grocer. (Rodgers, Canfer- 
hury-sminre. 

White, W . B. Strand, Linen-draper. (Parker, 
New BoRweU-ccurt. 

Co artirftit, R. Sise-lane, dealer. . (Reeve?, Ely- 

d place, Holborn. 

ark, R. and J. Jobbngjun. Trinity-square, 
Tower- b illy cdaKftictors . (G race a ud Stead- 
man, Bircbtn-lane . , , f 

Campion, R. ‘florsely down-lane, Surrey, cooper. 
(Dawes end Chatfield, Angel -court, Throg- 
■ morton-stxeet. 

Caulfield, JP. Moukton, Pembrokeshire, auc- 
tioneer. (Williams and White, Lincoln’*, 
inn. " , 

Courtbope, T. Rofherhitbe. lioat builder. 
|Youog and Vailing.-, pt, Mildred* -court, , 

Castfel£ J . Black mh n-street , Newington, Sm- 
rey,> wire- worker; (Robinson, Half Moon- v 
street-, Piccadilly » ' - 

Crooke, W. Burnley, Lancashire, irou-mer- 
ebant. * ( Garden. com tt 
Duke, J. . B*sl«gtjftllditteet> watc^gutfiiiwi. 


linen-draper. (Sweet, Stokes, am) (arr, 
Basing It, ill-street 

Edwards,* W. Surrey lodm», Battersea, iimt 
C hant. (Cope, Wilson-*!. ret. Gray --inn- 
r..ail. * . 

Kdutiidx, G.and T. Hog^aif, St, J-'hnV.-tf tect, 
West Smithiield, xt,ilionei» f Ricitaid.soii, 
Cheapsidc. 

EseriltjJ. Stamford Baron, Northamptonshire, 
dealt t in hoT.M's (Hamilton and Ullithcrne, 
Tavistock-row, Covent-jrarrlen. 

Evan?, W. Albany -terrace, Alhdny.roari. Old 
Kent -road, merchant. (Clarke,’ Faulkner, 
and Clarke, Sadie is'-bali, Cbo.ip**jde. 

Fairiuaner, J Alfred-inews. Tottenli.un-rm.rt- 
road, hoiseJealer. (Carl* n, High-*treel, 
Man let* me. 

Fat ton, F. Ma Idox-street, llond-Hrect. watch* 
maker. (Jones and Blnmi, Great lMaiyle- 
bone-street. ■* 

Finch, R. and J. Kn*hnm, Oxfordshire, jrlme. 
manufacturers. (Robin-on and Hmdc, Ch.ir- 
(ei house-satiate. 

Fish wick, \V. Habcifham-Knves, Lanca-htie, 
timber-imrrhant. (Nmiia, John-sitect, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Felton, R. jun. Sour Inn-yard, Southwark, 
hop-merchant, (Henman, Jauice-strcct, Co- 
vent garden. 

Gasket], T. Bugsworth, Derbyshire, cot ton - 

' spinner. (Milne and Parry , Temple. 

Gibson, R. J.P. Great Bcll-allev, Coleman- 
street, merchant. (tiar|le), New Bridge- 
street, Blaekf liar**- 

Giiffith, W. Bemnnari^ Anglewa, currier, 

( Blsckstock and Bunce, London. 

Giana, A. New Cavendish-stieef, Port land- 
place, mu-'ic-pubiisher. (T. and VV. Or- 
chard, Hation-gaiden. 

Hill, J. Carlisle, mercer. (Biikeft and Taylor, 
Cio«k-l«ne. 

Hurnson, S. New Sleaford, Lincolnshire, mer- 
cer. (Lambert, GruyVinu. 

Hail, Vv. LdytonV-buUdingx, Stmthwark, incr- 
chaut. (Farris, Surrey -e truer, Strand. 

Humble, J. Mwbester, sliopkeeper. (Adling-. 

. tart, Fiitilkn#, and Gregory, Bedford. row. 

Haltiwell, W. BunhilUrow, hatter, (Annesley, 
India Chamber, Leaitenha H-street 

Htfiitrcss, W. NorUmwram, Halifax, Vorfc- 


sbire, cotton-spinner. ’ ( Wigleswortb and 
Ridsdale, Gray V-inn -square: , * ■ ■ 

I^ildex, i. Lime-street, viptuaUer.' (Sanford-^ 
Ncw-inn, Strand. i 1 , 

Hifrernqn, J. N. AlphiUglo^, Devonshire, 

. ft'tareh-manufaefurcr. (Darke and Michael, 

H 'T^ Gi tiotabqry, hst-manu faCturer, ( Bur * 
radaiie and Ashmore, King-street, Cheap- 
side. , ** 
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llirkn. H. W. Conn aught-mews, Rdgware- 
roao, horar-dealrr. (Brill, Linculu’s-nm- 
fields 

Holmes, T . Notimglum, coin-factor. (Briggs 
and Mould, Lini’olnV-um-lield*. 

Hoomau, J. Gioat Quecn-*tieet, Lincoln’* inn* 
field* 1 , carpel-manufacturer. (Kaye, DycrV 
boildhigs, Holborn. 

Hale, W.Church-'-treet, Spitalfields, cabinet- 
maker. J Willi*, Fni*biny-pUtce. 

J.iekson, X York, goldsmith and jeweller. 
(Baio **, Chancery-lane, 

Joyce, ii. S.and J. Joyce, Fresh ford, Somcrset- 
ehite, and T. Joyce, Bucklersbury, clothiers. 
(Fisher, RuektcTabury. 

James, C. Horsham, Sussex, innholder. (Cul- 
i in.: wood, $1, Saviour’s Church-yard, South- 
« at k. 

Jnincsiii, WJ’sucras-hne, prov iidon-mcrchant. 
(Smith am* Weir, An-ttnfriais. 

Kftin, F. Fote-slreet, Liinetwu'e, coal mer- 
chant. (Harmari, Wiue-offlce-eourt, Fleet- 
Mreet. 

LewL, J. fliiglol, grocer. (Clarke, HichanU, 
and Medea If, Chancery-bine. 

Mar«binA»,it.Tio\\ budge, Wiltshire, clothier. 
( Morgan, Ely place, Holboni. 

Mackonaie, A.’Lime-Mieot, mmchant. (Lane 
and Bennett, Lawrence Poiintuoy-placc. 

Moore, J. sea. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. (Sloeher and Dawson, Boswell- 
court, and Milne riinl Parry, Inner Temple. 

Makepeace, 11. Bristol, coach-maker. (\V il- 
liama and WljJtr, LiuonlnV-iiiti. 

Moore, J. Bnslol, limber-merchant. (Hcndcr* 
-on, L mail n 'n-tnn - field 1 -. 

MTnrfiiy, IX SliadwvJl, .Middles, cW.-nitr- 
cb&nt, (Buna and Neild, King-*tr*et, Cheap- 
side. 

Maybruch, F- Old Cavcndi-h* sheet, Oxford- 
straet, tailor. (Tanner, Foie sued, Cup- 
plegate. 

Nm es, J. Toohiystreet. Southwark, oilman. 
(Beekr, J)pvons{,m* f IJpn'cn-MjiMie. 

Nandi, J.Nnstol, aucUoneer. Dmucy, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Parke, J. Lim pool, drnggiM. (Adlmgton, Gre- 
gory and Faulkner, Bedtmd-r«>w. 

Pine T. and K. Davi*, ManMoue, Kent, millers. 
(Ki-hei and Sudlow, Tlmvies Inn, Holbom. 

Pomeroy, R. jun. Bnxliam, Devonshire, 
banker. (Abbott, Mark-Jape. 

Prestw idge, S. Pmiy-lane, groepr. (Hind 
mnish, Crescent, Jewins-lieet^Ciipplegatf*. 

Penn, W. H. Hatchett, Buckinghamshire, book- 
seller. (Yewd, New North-street, Red Uon- 
equnre. , , , 

Pacet , T. Lincoln, manner. (Anderion and 
Williams, Quality-court, Chancery-lane. 

Purohas, S. Yeovil, Somerset* hue, diaper. 
(Bridges and Qmlter, Red Lion-sqna f e.. 

Rotifer, T. Bristol, . bottle-liquor- win chant. 
(Piatt, New BasWejl-court, Lincoln Vi mi. 

Raney, 4. Whitehaven, CumbciJaud, hanker, 
(Lavie, OliverKin, and Deuby, biedeiiekV 
plnce, Old Jewry. 

Rawlings R. and 1. Fromf-Jelwtvxl , &>• 
inersetsdiire, card- makers. (Hartley, New 
Bridge-street, Blaekfriur*. 

Robert, J Cheltenham, Giooestershire, coal- 
merchant. (King, Sergeant ’s-inn, Fleet- 


Skaife J. S. Token home-yard and BUliopsgate- 
Kiieet,liat mannt.vtnier. (Bowman, L’mon- 
oourt, Old Broid-street. 

Syuionds, N. W. Cmtclied-fnnrs, merchant. 
(Leigh, C harlot tc -row , Mansion-house. 

Smith, T. B., A. Smith, awl D. Smith, 
Old Tiinity-honse, Water-lane, Tower- 
street, eoi n-factor.s. ( Fisher, Lincoln to-inn - 
Helds. 

Sheiilf. W Liverpool, dealer. (Wheeler, Lin- 
colu’a-inn-flelds. 

Smith, T. Chepstow, Monmouthshire, cabinet- 
maker. (Platt, Now Boswell-coun, Lin- 
coin’s-lnn. 

Sanders, T. A. Penkridge, Stafibrdslme, surra, 
geon and apothecary. (J. and W. Loweandp 
Cow bur, Tan lie Id-con rt, Temple. 

Smyth, T. Exeter, bookseller. (Downes, Fur* 
nival’s-iun, Hoi born. 

Slol worthy, E. 0 his well-street, cheesemonger. 
(Richardson, Cheap side. 

Spotforth, R. jun. Howden, Yoiksbiie, scri- 
vener. (Lowndes, Red Lion-square. 

Stephenson, C. V. Liverpool, linen-draper*. 
(Cheater, Staple-inn. 

Sheyyiin, J. and J. Drnne, (Sonld-square, 
CrutcheJ-itisrs, comb-ui.tk^i«. (Kiifciiwn 
and Rulheitofd, Canon-Kireet. 

Smith, J. Chi rch-puKMge, Feiirlmreh -street, 
and Devoushiie Mi eel, RishopsgaTe-R’reet, 
money ->*c livelier. (May and Boxei, Fm ni- 
val’s- mu, II ol born. 

Todd, K. Choilton, Lanca'.hii**, cotton «pln- 
ncr. (Milne and Parry, Temple 

I’odr, (i. 1* Regent-street, St. James's, watch- 
maker. (May hew. Chance i v-lune. 

Thropp, J. 'J’ooley-- treat, Southwark, and 
West Siuithticld, victualler. ( Hodgson and 
Hm ton, Salisbury -street. Strand 

Thompson. J. Birmingham, victualler. (Bax- 
ter, tUay’s-iiin-place. 

Vaukempcn, ’ P. Wftppiug-wall, brewer. 

( C ranch, tJnioii-coui t, Bi o.id-sii l eel . 

Wi«e, T. W. Jerniyn^treet, tavem-keiuev. 
(Fieher and Lake, Bury-strect. Si. James >• 

Wylile, J. Mnccle-field, Cheque. M.lne ami 
Parry, Temple. 

Williams X. Fenchnreh-eiieeN «inc-in«. 
chant. ( J. M. Taylor, King-strter, CluMp-ide. 

Wilcox, O. Tottenham-courl-road, buiclier. 
(Cooke and Hunter, (JlcnientVu.u, New 
Chambers. . , . , . 

W hitakcr, J. St. Paul’s Church-yard, dealer in 
music. (Harman, Wine-oflice-courl. Fleet- 
street. 

W hi thread, W. South-end, IWex, linen-draper 
1). Jones, Si«e-la«e. 

eile, T sen. llniod-street, Southwark, hat - 
maim tact urer. (Williams, Boiid-couit, Wnl- 
brnok. 

Wilson, R. Turnham -green, Chiswick, Mid- 
dlesex, draper. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Waterhouse, C. Bridgnorth, Salop, druggnt 
and grocer. (Philnot and Stone, Southantp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury. 

Warneford, K. Wakefield, Yoikshire, tek- 
dealer. (Noy and Hard^tone, (*reai Tonei- 

Wilson, RV^poley-rtreet, victualler. (Whii- 
ton, Great Jam^treet, Bedlord-row. 
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o. U’lihsm. iwe V). BmcW.C. C. Lothlwry, mercb^ttUjine i»- 

AlSSSraf PI R»tLbw«-ri»Mr*i>»l«rtwl»n Bedwii, T. and B. Bis op Aston, Warwick 


Ansrriw 

Basclr/x W.'nnl Stnplnto'n, Ncwp^ 

B ocliey J . HulUnspc »w , Vnrksblrc, w jollen- I 

Bafi, *4.’ ^'cSitched-frlar*, “ 

June J9. ■ " ‘ ' 't * . 


shire, brass-founders, July 9. 

Ball, R. Bristol, baker, July 3. ■ 

Aa^qntr W. Cardiff, Glamorgansh^e, inn* 


ibester, merchants June 28 w 
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Dividends. 


Blair* G. and W. Plimpton, Lower ■Tlnmes- 
street, June 22. 

Cratch ley, H Warwick, linen-draper. June 1 i. 
Chambers, J. tobacconist, tlracechuich-stiect, 
June l». 

Cross, R. Haiby Tbwer, maltster, July 9, 
Con«ilt, R. and ft. Lee, Sculeo&tt a, Yorkshire, 
inei chants, July 20. 

Cross, R. Bridlington, Yorkshire, July 16. 
Chidley, R. Sparrow-cornet, Miiiorios, cheese- 
monger, July 13. 

Callow ,-J, Prince Vstreet, Soho, tncdteal-book- 
•filer, July io. 

gay, R, Crooked-lane, oil -broker, June 29. 
vWcalic*, D. and G. Smith, Reading, linen- 
vW'drnper, June 19. 

TJay, R.H. Tovil, Kent, seed-crushei, June 13. 
Bix,J lligh-streot,MarylcbOne, baker, June 19. 
Dow, J. Bush-lane, merchant, June 19. 
D’Ami, Oxford, tfmbei -merchant, June 15. 
llalton, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, earthenuare- 
nmmtfactmer, June 29. 

Da\ Id son and A. Garnett, Liverpool, mer- 
chant*, Juh 6. 

Drummond, W. Kingston- upon- Hull, draper, 
July 6. 

• Dickie, J. Devaiiport, ipereer, June 2S 
Ebbs, J .jeweller, July 3 
Evans, D. Swansea, draper, June 28.* 
Fearnley, C. Crutched-iriars, wine-merchant, 
June 29. 

Franklin, VV. Wiltshire, fuller, July 8. 

Fnzana, D, Bath, fancy stationer, June 26. 
Pereday.S. MinahalLpaik, iron-master, July 16. 
Fowler, D. and R. Green, Lime-street, mer- 
chants, June 26. 

Ftlder, J, Lambs-conduit-street, upholsterer, 
June 19. 

Glover, D. Gutter-lane, metchant, June 19. 
Grace, R, Feuchnrchstu’et, hat- manufacturer, 
July 6 

Gooch, W. Harlow, Kancx, wine-merchant, 
July 13. 

Hawkin'*, Tl. F.Three-rolt-stu'et, Limehome, 
June 19 

Huxley, O.R New gate street, wholesale glo- 
ver, June 12. 

Humldc, 'M. and S Ho/laud, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, J urn* 24. 

Hanson, C.[AidgatcH)gh-slieet, cheesemonger, 
June 26. 

Hepke, T. and H. O. Yon, Port-strcpt, mci- 
chams, June 24. 

Harris, J. Birmingham, nail-factor, June 22. 
Holt, H.F. Cm mum- low, surgeon, June 19. 
Horsham, G. Sussex, drnggi-t, June 29. 
Harman, J. CJ. VV i. biach, tiuen-dr.ipc n, July 3. 
Hetbet f.R. and W. Duckinastei, St. Mai) Axe, 
wlne-mcichinti, July 10. 

Hobisworlh, \V. r lliadjotd, wooJ-staplei , 
June so. 

Hunt, H. Liveipool, ha' ci dasher, July 5. 
HamUeomb, L. H Nevvpori-Fwsncil, lae^Wr- 
eliMiL June 26 

Holt, H F. Caimpu-iow, Wvrimiiirier, sur- 
geon, June 2G 

Herbert J. Windmill-court, victualler, June 26. 
Hone. J. W. tti ixtou, diaper, July 17. 

Iiarnage, Sir G. Chatham-plane, merchant, 
July 19. 

Hejbcit, P. London, moi chanty July 13. ' 
Hanunon, J. Gicat Portland-wtrcet, Oxford- 
street, July IT. < 

Harris, J. Biiminghain, nail-m/mufacturer, 
June 26. 

Howard and Gibbs, Cork-afreet, St. JamexV, 
Westminster, June 22. 

Hibbert, J, HylotdV court, Crutc bed-friars, 
Jilrtie 2d. - v 

Jordan, Salfoid, Lancashire, brewer, 
July 30. 

Jonas, T.St.JOhn-sfreet, West SmithfleU^ta- 
tioner, July 10, 


King, W. Fa i ehnm, coach-builder, July 3, 

Knight, J Halilax, merchant. July 8. 

King, F. Warwick, upholsterer, July 17. 

Liltlewond, J. Rochdale, stationer, June 19. 

Lax, J Sundeiland, currier, July 6. 

Laughton, J . Atbour-square, Conun«reial-road, 
July 10. 

Maund, J. New-eireet, Covent Garden, ineicer, 
June 12. 

Maclean, W. Middlesex, cabinet-maker, 

_ June 19. 

Max Add, J. Salisbury, linen-draper, July 6. 

Markie, J. Watling-street, merchant, July 10. 

M 4 Quier and S. Hamilton, Newman -street, 
stationers, 

Marsden, P. Sheffield, grocer, June 30: 

MMlbs, Liverpool, tailor, June 28. 

Moomhouse, G.Doncaster, grocer, June 26. 

Miller, R. Paternoster-row, bookseller, July IT. 

Ma)or, 0. Somerset-street, Portman-aquare, 
June. 22. 

Mann, T. A. Plymouth, linen-draper, July 24. 

Newlaml, J. Liverpool, hoot-maker, June IT, 

Nicholson, J. Cummersdale, iron-founder, 
June 28. 

Nightingale, J. Watling-street, warehouse- 
man, July 10. 

Pile, M. jun. Sidmouth, Cabinet-maker, 
June 22. 

Pmok, J. Chichester, linen-draper, June 19. 

Pelerin, H. F. Llojd’s Coffee-house, broker, 
June 29. 

Pincock,T. J. Hampshire, wool-stapler, July 6. 

Proser, W. Birmingham, builder, July 16. 

Payne, H. H. Stroud, Kent, Brewer, July l3. 

Pifcbury, L. Stafford, Nurseryman, July 19. 

Patrick, J. Marylebone-street, Piccadilly, 
June 12. 

Penney, T. G. Bright helms tone, Sussex, linen-* 
draper, July IT. 

Pigram, J. Maidstone, Kent, grocer, July 3. 

Parker, J , G. Parker, J. L. Parker, and T. 
Roberts, Birchln-lanc, Juno 19. 

Quirk, 1*. Liverpool, corn-merchant, July 14. 

llobinsou, M. A. Red Lion -street, Iloiborn, 
June 12. 

Righton , J. Bristol, haberdasher, June 2fi. . 

Kitche, W. Finibnry-Mpinre, met chant, July 3 . 

Roberts, K. Oxford-street, linen-draper, J one 29. 

Richardson, J. Hoi born, luicu-d taper, June 26. 

Stiect, J. F. Budge-row, stationer, June 19. 

Shilletoe, J. York, ironmonger July 9* 

Simpson, R. Csawn-coiut. mei chant, July 3. 

Simpson, J. y, Huddersfield, wools! spier, 
July 8. 

Sihnden, T. Lanea* ter, slater, Ji.ly MJ. 

Sandey. i).’ Stafford, law-stationer,. July M. 

Smith, W. B. Bristol, inn-holder, July 16. 

Sham), VV. Old Change, baker, July 10. 

Spark?*, J. and A. Coles, Porilaud-street, St. 
Maryldxnte, June 19. 

S tea a it, W. Mitre-couj*i, Cheapside, mer- 
chant, July io. - V 

Scblesingei 1 , M. U. Cliurdh-court, Cleinenf's- 
Jane, Lombard-street, June 19. 

Weeks, J. Exeter, currier, July 24. 

Watson, R. Britannia-iemce, City-road, 
June 19. 

White, T. Duke-^trect, tailor, July 3. 

Wright, G. T. Piccadilly, ironmonger, 
June 29. 


Winfield, Jv and T. Tompson, Gateshead, 
i r<m-irnmde»i, June ?9, 

W if lench^WMSyorceaievshire, June 19. , , 
Wilks, R, ClPwiryJane, printer, June gp,;-, 
Wilks, J. Fiusbnry*iwuaee, mewbant, Jmyjs. 

"SsseStsB^sii,*. 
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BIRTHS, MARK JACKS, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

J urie 3.— Tht* lady of Captain Franklin, R. N. 
ol a daughter. 

4 l.’henhunt, »he lady of Thomas Todd Wal- 
ton, fifc.j. of the Foreign Post-office, of a 
son. 

«. At ChigwelI-row,Kssex, the wife of Lance- 
tot Holland, Esq. of a daughter. 

•• At Croydon Farm, Surrey, the lady of John 
Dingwall, Esq. of a daughter. 

9. At Wootton Bassett, IWilta, the lady of 
(ha litv. Thomas Hyde Ripley, of a c on. 

derjeantV Inn, the wife of William 
Elias Taunton, Esq. of a daughter. 

H The lady of James Hevgate, fnn. Esq. of a 
daughter. 

15. Mrs. Thomas Boys, of Ludjrate-hill, of a 
daughter. 

lr. At Islington, Mrs. John Smith, of Bevel* 
end/ Herts, of a daughter. 

19. In Great. Russell street, Airs. David Francis 
Jones, of a son. 

19. The lady of the Rev. Dr. Russell, of the 
Charier-house, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 1. At St. Luke's, Chelsea, Dr. Veitch, to 
Mary, widow of the late Captain Jeremy, 
R.N.ainl only daughter of John Kirk, Esq. 
of A«hover, Derbyshire. 

1. At Cliflon new chinch, John Woollam,E*q. 
of Hampstead, lo Mary-Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of D. Burges, Ksu. of Bellevue, Clifton. 

2. At Lewisham, by the Hon. and Right Rev. 
the Bishop ot Oxford, James Steward, Esq. to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Waite 
of Leivisham-hiil. 

3. At Islington church, Robert Belt, E*.q. bar- 
rister at (aw, lo Margaret, .second daughter 
of the late Captain Peter Gordon, oi the 
Wellesley East Indiaman. 

5. At Lambeth church, Mr. John Allan, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of George Bailey, Esq. 
fate of Vauxhall. 

7. By the Dean of Canteibury, Falconer 
At lee. Esq. of West-hill House, Surrey, to 
Emma, daughter to the hit? Daniel Herding- 
ham Wilson, Esq. and grand-daughter of • 
John Foote, Esq. of Charlton- place, Kent. 

10. At Milford, Hants, by the Rev. Charles 
Heath, John KingsmiH, Esq. of Cavendish- 
square, to Eliza Katharine, only surviving 
daughter of the late Sir Robert Kingsmill, 
Bart, of Sidmonton-house, in the same 
county, 

10. At St. Pancras new church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, Charles Gonne, Esq. of York- 
place Portman-aqu&rf , to Sussanna, second 
daughter of Daniel Beale, Esq, of Fi tzroy- 
aqiiare. ! 

10. John Gwilt, Esq. youngest son of the Rev. 
Robert Gwilt, late Rector of Icklingham, 
Suffolk, to Mrs. Stokes, of Brompton. 

l4» At Marylebone church, George James 
Duncan, Esq. to Lucy Wallace, the youngest 
danghterof the late A. Cainicross, of Mon- 


lute James Bailey, Esq- of Castle-hill. 

. 15.* AtChesbaip, Captain E J . Samuel, of the 
Madmk camry. to Ann, eldest daughter of 
*&&*!<$, ^ Cheshafo-ball, 

Wwl^i'byllw ton a. 

*?: Lanarkshire, to* Mary^niydauS^ 
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the West Suffolk militia, to Mary, only 
daughter of the late Major George Gordon 
of the 2d West India regiment, and niece to 
the late Lieutenant-General H. M. Gordon, 
formerly Lieutenant Governor of Jersey, Ac. 
The bride was given away by Lieutenant- 
General Skinner. 

16. At Clifton, Thome* Baillie, Esq. of Han- 
well Park, Middlesex, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of T. M. Hall, Esq. of Krini, in the 
county of Clare. 

18 At Full.am church, Mr. Alfred Tnrner, 
of Red Lion-square, to Emily, yonngeat 
daughter of Robert Taber, Esq. of Brook- 
Clrecn. 

19 William Henry Mackay, Esq. solicitor, 
Brndfoid, Wilts, to Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of Richard Jordan, Esq. M.D. of Sooth- 
street, Fin»bury-«quare. 

22 At Lambeth church, by the Rev.Dr. Doyle 
Martin Mangles, Es<i. surgeon, of Alderman- 
bury Po«tem to Mary, "widow of the late 
George Swan, Esq. Dulwich. 

22 At St. And lew’s church, llolborn, by the 
Rev. George Dixon, B. A., Joseph Dixon, 
Esq. of Hatton-g.irden, to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Robert Patten, Esq. of the same 
place. 

DEATHS. 

June I, — Joseph NewelJ, Esq. of Woolwich- 
common, Kent, lnl« one of the Asitistant 
Fire-masters at the Royal Laboratcay, Wool- 

2. At, Richmond, John Christian Hoffinann, 
eldest son oi the late Charles Godfrey Hofl- 
mann, E«q. of Bisbopsgate-street, in the 19th 
year of his age. 

2. At his house, New North-street, Red Lion- 
square, the Rev. Edmund Garden, in the 93d 
year of his age, rector of Kington, Wilts, 
and nearly 60 years Reader to Giay's-inn^ 
He was a man of the most benevolent disposal 
tion, and his long life was passed in the^ 
practice of every Christian virtue. 

4. Richard Carter, Esq. of .Surrey-strsef, 
Strum! , aged 70, 

4. At the Parsonage, East Horscley, Surrey, 
aged 70, the Rev. John Owen, M.A., Rector 
of KastHorseJy, and of St. Bonnet’s Paul's 
Wharf, London, Archdeacon of Richmond, 
Yojkehire, and Chaplain-General to bis Ma- 
jesty'* force*. 

r. At his residence. Cave house, Battersea, 
Hemy Cbndell, Esq. in tho 67th year of Ms 
age, after a severe and lingering illness. Ho 
was well known as an eminent composer, 
and justly esteemed by bis family and nu- 
merous friends for the many amiable quali- 
ties he possessed. 

9. At Oxford,after a lingering illness, William 
Tuhb, Esq. in the 6 1st year of bis age. 

li. At his reside- ice, March, Cambridgeshire, 
Owen Gray, K*q. aged 74. 

16, To the ihexp.’Mhlble grief of her family, 
Diana Klfcabettr, wife pi Mr Brodrick Chfn- 
nery, Bart, of Flinttield, county of Cork, and 
daughter of tho late George Vernon, Esq. of 
ClonlarLcastle, near Dublin. 

17. At Glaston, in Rutlandshire, aged 56, the 
Honourable George Watson, ancle to the 
present Lord Sondes. , 

1*. At the house of her brother-in-law, G. A. 
Smith, Esq. Hornsey-road, Charlotte, widow 
of the Rev. Joseph Fawcett, many years 
Lecturer at the Ola Jewry Chapel. 

19. Donna Maria Theresa del Rieger y Rim 

* widow of General Don Rafael del Riego y 
ttitfee, at' her residence, No. if, Beymont- 

* »>**»*. Xrfttle Chelsea. 

(/Joseph Parr, Bsq.O^ War ring - 
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